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REPOET 

OF  THE 


GOYEMOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1900. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Septernher  12,  1900. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  vou  my  report  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  showing  the  progress  and  development  of 
our  Territory  during  that  period. 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  subjects  contained  in 
my  report:  Education,  statehood,  report  of  the  land  commissioner,  rail- 
rcids,  irrigation,  population,  financial  condition,  and  taxable  property 
of  the  Territory  and  each  county,  cliff  dwellings,  agricultural  and 
horticultural  development,  raining,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool,  forest 
reserves,  and  public  buildings. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Govei'imr  of  the  Territory  of  Nefio  Mexico, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


NEW  MEXICO. 

geographical  location  and  general  resources. 

New  Mexico  covers  five  degrees  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  extend- 
ing from  the  thiity-second  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel.  Thus  it 
corresponds  in  length  and  latitude  with  the  two  Carolinas  and  the 
major  part  of  Georgia  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  with  Tennessee  and 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  coming  inland.  Only 
Florida  among  the  American  States  lies  wholly  south  of  New  Mexico's 
lower  boundarv,  while  but  seven  and  one-half  degrees,  or  one  and  a 
half  times  the  territory's  own  length,  would  extend  that  boundary  to 
the  northern  limit  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  Europe  but  the  extreme 
southern  parts  of  Spain  and  Greece  lie  within  New  Mexico's  latitudes. 
All  the  great  resorts  of  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece,  with  their 
celebrated  skies  and  boasted  climates,  lie  decidedly  farther  north. 
By  location  New  Mexico  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  a  southern 
country. 
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PHYSICAL  CONFORMATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  topography  of  New  Mexico  js  interesting,  but  complex.  In 
shape  a  parallelogram,  with  an  averag^  breadth  of  335  miles  and 
length  of  36?,  it  Bes,  so  to  speak,  broadside  to  the  sun,  sloping  from 
north  to  soutn,  with  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  in  the  former,  sinking 
down  to  3,500  feet  in  the  latter,  while  many  mountain  peaks  reach  a 
height  varying  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet.  These  peaks  and  their  con- 
necting ranges  are  so  scattered  as  to  form  the  Territory  into  five  dis- 
tinct watersheds  with  their  respective  valleys.  The  Rio  Grande 
divides  New  Mexico  from  north  to  south  into  very  qearlv  equal  por- 
tions and  is  to  this  country  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egj^pt.  On  the  north- 
east the  Canadian  outlets  the  waters  of  that  section  into  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  on  the  southeast  the  Pecos  has  eroded  a  val- 
ley second  only  m  extent  to  that  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  tributary.  In  the  northwest  the  San  Juan  and  in  the  southwest 
the  Gila  collect  the  waters  ultimately  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Each  of  these  main  rivers  has  a  vast  number  of  affluent  streams,  so 
great  in  fact  that  New  Mexico  is  more  largely  supplied  with  water 
courses  than  is  any  other  mining  State  or  Territory.  Along  each 
stream  are  valleys,"  beyond  the  valleys  high  table-lands  called  mesas, 
and  beyond  these  the  mountain  ranges  proper.  In  the  mountains  and 
in  many  of  these  mesas  are  deep  gorges  or  canyons  with  almost  per- 
pendicular walls.  These  collect  tne  water  from  the  melting  snows 
and  convey  it  to  the  streams  ramifying  it  in  all  directions.  Such, 
then,  is  the  topography  of  the  Territory — mountain  peaks  and  chains, 
high  table-lands,  and  lower  lying  valleys  falling  away  to  the  south, 
thus  securing  a  southern  exposure  throughout  its  vast  extent  of  122,580 
square  miles,  or  an  area  of  100  square  miles  larger  than  the  land  sur- 
faces of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Maryland  combined,  or  1,241 
square  miles  larger  than  all  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

ABSENCE   OF  MOISTURE. 

The  aridity  of  New  Mexico  arises  partly  from  her  location,  j)artlj 
from  her  altitude,  and  partly  from  her  topogmphy.  Her  location  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  formerly  so-called  "  Great  American  Desert,'^  her 
borders  about  equidistant,  or  500  miles  each,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  their  nearest  approach.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  its  northern  extremity,  lies  some  150  miles  closer,  but  its 
water  surface  is  inconsiderable. 

The  low-lying  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  draw  the  moisture- 
laden  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  causing  them  to  mss  eastward 
of  this  section,  but  at  the  same  time  drawing  over  the  xerritory  the 
winds  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  Before  these 
can  reach  New  Mexico,  however,  they  must  climb,  height  by  height, 
the  ascending  plateaus  of  Arizona,  culminating  in  the  bald-faced 
peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  All  know  that  the  warmer  the  air 
the  more  water  it  will  hold;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  air 
is  chilled  the  more  it  parts  with  its  moisture.  Every  succeeding  alti- 
tude but  wrings  more  water  from  the  air,  just  as  each  stronger  grip 
of  the  hand  squeezes  more  water  from  the  sponge.  When  these  almost 
desiccated  wmds  reach  New  Mexico  only  the  mountain  chains  and 
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peaks  can  draw  further  moisture  from  them,  leaving  the  valleys  and 
table-lands  with  but  the  scantiest  of  scant  supplies.  This  is  why  the 
average  rainfall  in  the  valleys  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  an 
inch  per  month,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  supply  falling  during  the 
summer.  Compare  this  with  an  average  yearly  precipitetion  at  New 
York  of  43  incnes,  Boston  45,  Savannah  48,  p,nd  the  smallness  of  the 
rain  supply  will  begin  to  be  appreciated. 

But  altitude  increases  aridity  by  decreasing  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  thus  accelerating  evaporation.  The  elevation  of  New  Mexico 
averaging  about  1  mile  above  sea  level  and  reaching  in  the  higher 
valleys  to  nearly  2  miles,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  water  here  most 
readily  gives  oflf  its  vapor.  Esi>eciallv  is  this  true  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  dry  condition  of  the  air  and  the  almost  ceaseless 
movements  of  the  winds.  The  moisture  that  falls  is  immediatelv 
taken  up  into  the  air  again.  A  snow  of  2  or  3  inches  in  depth  will 
pass  away  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  ground  dry,  having  apparently 
returned  into  the  air  instead  of  meltmg.  A  refreshing  shower  in  a 
day  or  two  will  have  disappeared,  leaving  no  mud  behind.  This  is 
why  any  kind  of  a  tioxxd  is  rare,  and  a  day  during  some  part  of  which 
the  sun  does  not  shine  is  almost  unknown.  Then,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  on  an  average  of 
about  10  feet  to  the  mile,  causing  water,  even  in  the  streams  (unless 
impounded),  to  run  quickly  away.  For  these  reasons  the  humidity  of 
the  air  in  New  Mexico  averages  about  36  per  cent,  while  in  New  England 
it  is  73  per  cent,  Florida  75  per  cent,  San  Fi-ancisco  76  per  cent,  and 
the  Gulf  States  79  per  cent. 

RESOURCES  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


In  the  metropolitan  markets  of  the  Western  States  New  Mexico's 
horticultural  products  conmiand  from  5  to  15  per  cent  greater  price 
than  the  Caliiornia  products,  owing  to  their  size,  richness  in  color, 
and  peculiarly  delicate  flavor.  In  grapes,  for  which  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  is  famous,  the  Flame  Tokay,  the  muscats,  the  Black  Hamburgs, 
and  similar  choice  varieties  are  grown  to  pref  ection.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  Territory  are  profitable  orchards  of  apples^  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  nectarines,  and  all  the  small  fruits  indigenous  to  the 
temperate  and  semi-tropic  zones. 

SUOAR  BEETS. 

Experiments  covering  a  period  of  three  years  demonstrate  that  New 
Mexico  excels  any  other  country  or  section  in  the  world  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  sugar  beets.  In  1896  in  the  Pecos  Valley  some  1^400 
acres  of  beets  were  harvested.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  a  little 
over  16  tons,  and  the  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  was  over 
16,  the  highest  record  ever  made.  The  gross  returns  to  the  farmer 
averaged  §67  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop  was  a  little  less 
than  f22  per  acre.  The  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during  the  grow- 
ing season  is  the  cause  of  the  extra  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets, 
and  tiie  richness  and  adaptability  oi  the  soil  accounts  for  the  heavy 
yield. 
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CEREALS  AND   VEOETABLEB 

Of  innumerable  variety  are  profitably  produced  in  New  Mexico. 
The  latter  are  notable  for  size  and  flavor,  as  well  as  their  keeping 
qualities.  Rio  Grande  Valley  oats  took  the  second  prize  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Every  field  crop  and  all  classes  of  vegetables  can  be  and  are 
grown  with  success  ana  profit. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  aflSrm  that,  in  point  of  natural  resources, 
none  of  the  peerless  Rocky  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mica,  coal  (anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous), marble,  fire  clay,  alum,  sulphur,  soda,  salt,  asphalt,  gvpsum, 
etc.,  are  found  in  paying  quantities  m  almost  every  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  niany  localities  are  valuable  deposits  of  onyx,  while  the 
turquoise  supply  of  the  jvorld  is  largely  furnished  by  the  New  Mexico 
mines. 

TIMBER   AND  COAL. 

These  essentials  to  the  home  seeker  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  New 
Mexico.  Tracts  of  virgin  forest,  large  or  snmll,  may  be  purchased 
now  at  astonishingly  low  figures,  since  the  United  States  court  has 
rendered  such  timely  service  in  settling  titles  to  the  land  grants. 

MINERAL  8PRING6. 

The  attention  of  the  tourist  and  health  seeker  is  especially  invited  to 
the  number  and  varied  character  of  the  mineral  waters  in  New  Mexico. 
These  are  easily  accessible  by  rail,  and  offer  every  reasonable  accom- 
modation to  the  visitor.  Among  such  resorts  are  the  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs,  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  the  Ojo  Caliente  Hot  Springs,  Hud- 
son Hot  Springs,  the  Sulpnur  Hot  Springs,  the  Macbeth,  Taylor,  and 
Coyote  mineral  waters. 

DESIRABLE   LANDS. 

New  Mexico  contains  nearly  79,000,000  acres.  Of  these  there  are 
about  24,000,000  acres  contained  in  land  grants,  Indian  and  military 
reservations,  railroad  grants,  and  Government  entries,  which  leaves 
available  an  area  of  about  65,000,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of  sup- 
porting an  immense  population  running  up  into  the  millions. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands  are  to  be  had  by  complying  with 
the  United  States  land  laws,  much  of  which  is  contiguous  to  water  and 
is  desirable  for  colonization  purposes  when  ditches  and  water-storage 
reservoirs  are  provided.  The  land-gmnt  question  is  no  longer  a  bug- 
aboo in  New  Mexico,  and  through  the  action  of  the  land  court  titles  to 
vast  tracts  have  been  cleared  up  and  settled.  Some  millions  of  acres 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  courts  to  private  ownership,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equal  acreage  has  been  rejected,  so  far  as  the  grant 
claimants  are  concerned,  and  the  land  added  to  the  public  domain, 
subject  to  entry. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

TerrUorial  officers. — Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Las  Vegas,  Is,  Mex.;  private  secretary  to  governor.  Miss  N.  P.  Crane,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.;  secretary  of  the  Territory,  George  H.  Wallace;  clerk  in  secretary's  office, 
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C.  P.  Wallace;  solicitor-general,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  auditor,  Luis  M.  Ortiz;  treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Vani^hn;  superintendent  of  Territorial  penitentiary,  H.  0.  Bursum; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Maniiel  C.  de  Baai;  librarian.  Judge  Lafayette 
£mn)ett;  adjutant-general,  William  H.  Whiteman;  mine  inspector,  Jo.  £.  Shendan; 
coal-oil  inspector^  Jobn  S.  Clark. 

Judiciary. — Chief  iustice  of  the  supreme  court  and  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  dis- 
trict, William  J.  Mills;  clerk,  Secundino  Romero;  clerk  to  the  supreme  court,  Jos6 

D.  Sena.    Associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court — first  judicial  district,  John  R. 
McFie;  clerk,  A.  M.  Bergere;  judge  second  judicial  district,  J.  W.  Crumpacker; , 
clerk,  H.  P.  Owen;  judee  thira  judicial  district,  Frank  W.  Parker;  clerk,  J.  P. 
Mitchell;  judge  of  the  finh  judicial  district,  Charles  Leland;  clerk,  John  E.  Griffith. 

Delegate  in  Congress, — Pedro  Perea. 

Surveyor-general. — Quinby  Vance. 

United  States  revenue  collector. — A.  L.  Morrison. 

United  States  district  attorney.— Vf.  B.  Childers. 

United  States  marshaL—C.  M.  Foraker. 

Deputy  United  States  marshal. — J.  J.  Sheridan. 

Registers  and  receivers  land  offices. — M.  R.  Otero,  register,  and  Edward  F.  Hobart, 
receiver,  Santa  Fe;  Emile  Solimac,  roister,  and  H.  D.  Bowman,  receiver.  Las  Cruces; 
Howard  Leland,  register,  and  George  R.  Guyer,  receiver,  Roswell;  Edward  Fox, 
regiBter,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  receiver,  Folsom,  N.  Mex. 

District  attorneys. — R.  C.  Gortner,  Santa  Fe;  W.  H.  H.  Llewelljrn,  Donna  Ana  and 
Otero  counties;  T.  A.  Finical,  Albuquerque;  R.  D.  Barnes,  Silver  City;  Charles  A. 
Spiess,  Las  Vegas;  A.  J.  Nesbit,  Roswell;  S.  Alexander,  Socorro;  J.  Leahy,  Raton, 
N.Mex. 

Public  printer. — J.  D.  Hughes. 

Indian  agent. — N.  S.  Walpole. 

Court  of  private  land  claims.— Chiei  iustice,  Joseph  R.  Reed;  justices,  W.  W.  Mur- 
ray, Henry  S.  Sluss,  Thomas  f.  Fuller,  and  Wuber  Stone;  attorney,  Matthew  0. 
Revnolds;  clerk,  J.  H.  Reeder. 

Officers  of  Territorial  institutions. — The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  following  insti- 
tutions: The  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agricultm^  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico  Ii^ane  Asylum, 
and  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico. — Regents:  J.  H.  Wroth,  Albuqueroue;  E.  S.  Stover, 
Albuquerque;  Juan  C.  Armijo  and  F.  W.  Clancy,  Albuquerque;  H.  L.  Waldo,  Las 
Veg»s,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Regents:  G.  A.  Richardson, 
Roswell;  A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas;  P.  H.  Curran,  Las  Cruces;  R.  E.  Twitchell,  Las 
V^gas,  and  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Silver  City. — Regents:  J.  W.  Fleming,  Silver  City; 
W.  G.  Ritch,  Engle;  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Deming;  Jo  E.  Sheridan,  Silver  City,  and  C.  F. 
Grayson,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

formal  University  y  New  Mexico,  at  Las  Vegas. — Regents:  A.  B.  Smith,  Las  Vegas; 
Charles  Ilfeld,  Las  Vegas;  M.  W.  Browne,  Las  Vegas;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas, 
and  Rev.  George  Selby,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  Socorro. — ^Trustees:  J.  P.  McGrorty,  Deming;  Joseph  E. 
Smith,  Socorro;  Juan  Jose  Baca,  Socorro;  F.  G.  Bartlett,  Magdalena,  and  C.  T. 
Brown,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell. — Regents:  Joseph  C.  Lea,  Roswell;  Nathan 
Jaffa,  Roswell;  J.  0.  Cameron,  Eddy;  Charles  Wilson,  Koswell;  Roberts.  Hamilton, 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum,  Las  Vegas. — Directors:  O.  L.  Gregory,  East  Las  Vegas; 
M.  Brunswick,  Las  Vegas;  J.  W.  Zollars,  Las  Vegas;  Benigno  Romero,  Las  Vegas, 
and  N.  T.  Coi*dova,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Territorial  board  of  education. — Members:  Governor,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  president  of  St.  MichaePs  College,  at  Santa  Fe,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  president  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of^Agriculture,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex. 

Board  of  penitentiary  commissioners. — F.  H.  Pierce,  San  Miguel  County;  Juan 
Navarro,  Mora  County;  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  Santa  Fe  County;  J.  Francisco  Chaves,  of 
Valencia  County;  Louis  Baer,  of  Bernalillo  County. 

CapUcjL  custodvan  committee. ---Secretary  of  the  Territory,  ex  officio,  Santa  Fe;  Solo- 
mon Spie^leberg,  Santa  Fe,  and  Alfredo  Hinojos,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

TemtoruH  board  of  equaUzaOon. — First  judicial  district,  Venceslao  Jaramillo,  Rio 
Arriba  County;  second  judicial  district,  Alejandro  Sandoval,  Bernalillo  County; 
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third  judicial  district,  Numa  Raymond,  Donna  Ana  CJounty;  fourth  judicial  district, 
James  S.  Duncan,  San  Miguel  Oounty;  fifth  judicial  district,  John  W.  Poe,  Chaves 
County. 

CatUe  sanUary  ftoard.— James  F.  Hinkie,  Chaves  County;  William  H.  Jack,  Grant 
County;  E.  C.  Austen,  Mora  County;  M.  N.  Chaffin,  San  Miguel  County;  Malaquias 
Martinez,  Taos  County,  N.  Mex. 

Board  of  medical  exammers,-— John  Tasher,  Bernalillo  County;  Frank  D.  Bishop, 
Bernalillo  County;  J.  H.  Sloan,  Santa  Fe  County;  Joseph  Cunningham,  San  Miguel 
County;  W.  R.  Tipton,  San  Miguel  County;  T.  P.  Martm,  Taos  County,  and  Creoige 
C.  Bryan,  of  Otero  County. 

Board  of  dental  examiners. — B.  M.  Williams,  of  San  Miguel  County;  D.  W.  Manley. 
Santa  Fe;  L.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Bernalillo;  W.  H.  White,  of  Grant  County,  ana 
A.  A.  Bearup,  of  Chaves  County. 

Members  of  board  of  pharmacy. — A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe  County;  W.  C.  Porterfield, 
Silver  City;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque;  E.  G.  Murphy,  Las  Vegas,  and  P.  Moreno, 
Las  Cruces. 

Sheep  sanitary  board. — Solomon  Luna,  of  Valencia  County;  W.  S.  Prager,  of  Chaves 
County,  and  Henry  W.  Kelly,  of  San  M^el  County. 

Members  of  bureau  of  tmmigratUm, — L.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe;  Felipe  Chavez, 
Belen;  W.  A.  Hawkins,  Alamogordo;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas;  A.  C.  Campbell, 
Eddy,  N.  Mex. 

Members  of  the  board  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. — Benjamin  M.  Reed,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Gable,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Crichton,  and  F.  MuUer. 


Register  of  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly. 
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POPULATION. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1900  in  New  Mexico  have  not  yet  been 
officially  promulgated,  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  fibres  will  tblW  somewhat  short  of  the  estimates  printed  in  my 
last  annual  report,  and  will  consequently  prove  a  disappointment  to 
all  friends  of  the  Territory. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  population  of  the  Territory  by 
counties  was  as  follows: 

Bernalillo 20,915 

Colfax 7,974 

DofiaAna 9,191 

Grant 9,657 

Lincoln 7,0S1 

Mora lO.eia 

Rio  Arriba 11,534 

San  Juan 1,890 

San  Miguel 24,204 

Santa  Fe 13,567 

Sierra 3,630 

Socorro 9,595 

Taoe 9,868 

Valencia 13,876 

Total 153,593 

According  to  the  estimates  ni^ade  last  year,  founded  on  registration 
lists,  election  returns,  and  information  derived  from  apparently  trust- 
worthy personal  sources,  the  population  of  the  Territory  by  counties 
was  given  as  follows: 

BemalUlo 35,000 

Chavez 5,000 

Colfax 14,000 

DofiaAna 12,000 

Eddy 4,000 

Grant 15,000 

Guadalupe 7,500 

Lincoln 9, 000 

Mora 17,000 

Otero 3,500 

Rio  Arriba 19,000 

Santa  Fe 21,000 

San  Miguel 35,000 

San  Juan , 5, 000 

Sierra 5,500 

Socorro 19,000 

Taos 13,000 

Union 7,000 

Valencia - 14,000 

Total 260,500 

The  Indian  population  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Pueblos 9,047 

Jicarillaa 832 

Mescaleros 450 

Kavajos  (Arizonaand  New  Mexico) 15,000 

Total 25,329 

This  makes  a  total  population  of  the  Territory,  as  estimated,  of 
285,829. 
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Semiofficial  information  makes  it  evident  that  the  census  of  this  year 
will  show  that  all  these  estimates  were  too  high  and  will  credit  the  Ter- 
ritory with  an  aggregate  population  of  less  than  200,000.  The  only 
counties  credited  with  gains  over  the  census  of  1890  are  Bernalillo, 
Colfax,  Dona  Ana,  Grant,  Rio  Arriba,  San  Juan,  Socorro,  and  Taos. 
The  population  of  the  other  old  counties  is  shown  to  have  remained 
nearly  stationary  for  ten  years,  of  course  excepting  the  material 
changes  occasioned  by  the  creation  of  the  new  counties  of  Chaves, 
Eddy,  Guadalupe,  Otero,  and  Union  out  of  territory  embraced  in  a 
number  of  the  old  ones  in  1890.  There  are  substantial  reasons  for 
believing  that  an  examination  of  the  census  enumeration  of  1900  will 
not  properly  show  the  population  of  New  Mexico  except  in  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties,  notably  Grant,  Dona  Ana,  Chaves,  and  Eddy, 
wherein  the  enumeration  is  believed  to  be  very  nearlv  correct. 

The  reasons  for  this  belief  deserve  consideration,  the  total  number 
of  voters  registered  in  New  Mexico  in  1898  was  about  48,000,  and  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  Delegate  the  same  year  was  35,843.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  all  the  voters  registered  were  actual  residents 
of  the  Territory  at  the  time,  but  for  various  reasons  failed  to  vote. 
So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  registration  of  1898  indicated  a  population 
of  240,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  and  it  is  known  that  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  the  mining,  timber,  stock-growing,  agricultural,  and  horti- 
cultural industries  of  such  counties  as  Bernaullo,  Chaves,  Colfax, 
Dona  Ana,  Eddy,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Otero,  Rio  Arriba,  San  Juan, 
Socorro,  and  Taos  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  hold  the  population 
of  the  Territory  at  the  number  indicated  by  the  registration  of  1898. 
San  Miguel  County  suffered  a  loss  of  population  since  1890  by  the  seg- 
re^tion  from  its  boundaries  of  Guadalupe  County,  but  there  are  many 
evidences  that  this  loss  has  much  more  than  been  made  up  by  the  influx 
of  new  residents  during  the  past  tenyears.  According  to  the  census 
of  this  year  the  population  of  Santa  le  County  has  remained  virtually 
stationary  during  tne  past  decade.  No  one  familiar  with  the  constant 
growth  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  of  the  north- 
em  sections  of  tne  county  and  the  corresponding  development  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  southern  part,  together  with  the  signs  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  witnessed  on  every  hand,  believes  that  the  population 
of  this  county  has  not  increased  since  1890.  Indeed,  well-informed 
people  do  not  believe  that  the  other  old  counties  of  the  Territory,  par- 
ticularly those  peopled  chiefly  by  natives,  which  are  reported  to  have 
remained  pi-actically  stationary  in  population  during  the  past  ten 
years,  have  been  justly  dealt  with  in  the  enumeration.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  the  counties  embracing  the  Cochiti,  Santa  Rita,  Hanover, 
San  Pedro,  Red  River,  Elizabethtown,  Amizett,  Golden,  Water 
Canyon,  Magdalena,  Organ,  San  Andreas,  Hillsboro,  White  Oaks, 
and  all  the  other  flourishing  mining  districts  of  the  Territory,  ana 
those  that  have  recently  witnessed  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of 
large  areas  of  fertile  land  within  their  borders  by  means  of  new  and 
extensive  irrigation  systems,  have  gained  more  in  population  than  the 
other  counties,  but  all  the  facts  at  command  discredit  an  enumeration 
showing  that  any  county  in  the  Territory  has  either  remained  sta- 
tionary or  fallen  off  in  population.  It  is  well  known  that  the  native 
people  of  the  counties  where  this  kind  of  a  showing  is  made  by  the 
census  returns  are  not  migratory,  but  live  for  generations  in  the  same 
locality,  and  that  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  these  counties 
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has  been  constant  during  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  death  rate  from 
smallpox  and  kindred  diseases,  which  years  ago  wrought  such  sad 
havoc  among  the  native  people  and  the  Indian  tribes,  has  been  reduced 
to  insignificant  proportions  by  modern  methods  of  treatment. 

So  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  tl^at  the  census  enumeration,  which 
credits  New  Mexico  with  less  than  200,000  population  in  1900,  does 
the  Territory  grave  injustice.  Unquestionably  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete enumeration  would  show  that  the  Territory  has  a  population  of 
fully  225,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  and  that,  counting  the  Navajoes,  a 
majority  of  whom  live  within  its  boundaries.  New  Mexico  nas  an 
Indian  population  of  about  30,000,  swelling  the  aggregate  population 
to  at  least  255,000  people. 

The  burden  of  blame  for  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
justly  attributable  to  incapacity  or  willful  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  supervisor  and  enumerators  in  this  Territory,  but  much  of  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  the  census  law  and  the  general  system  pro- 
mulgated from  Washington  were  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
elastic  to  meet  the  peculiar  reqjiirements  of  sparsely  settled  mountain 
sections  like  many  of  those  in  New  Mexico.  A  system  of  enumeration 
that  will  answer  every  desired  purpose  in  the  closely  settled  States  of 
the  East,  where  trolley  cars  and  other  cheap  and  quick  means  of  trans- 
portation are  at  instant  command,  is  not  adjustable  to  the  needs  of  a 
f^reat  Territory  like  New  Mexico^here  many  of  the  counties  are 
arger  than  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  settlements  are  fre- 
(luently  from  20  to  60  miles  apart,  where  horses  are  in  very  manv 
instances  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  and  where  expenses  of  all 
kinds  are  high.  An  idea  of  the  task  of  some  of  the  enumerators  in 
New  Mexico  can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  traveled 
nearly  1,000  miles  to  secure  600  names. 

The  truth  is  that  many  of  the  enumeration  districts  were  too  large, 
the  time  allowed  for  the  work  was  too  short,  and  the  compensation 
aQowed  enumerators  was  not  sufficient.  Those  in  the  three  cities  of 
Santa  Ee,  Albuquerque,  and  Socorro  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  about 
2i  cents  per  capita  lor  the  names  enumerated,  while  those  employed 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  Territory  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  |5  per 
day  for  ten  hours  of  actual  work,  and  no  allowances  for  expenses  were 
made  to  either  class.  So,  after  paying  for  horse  hire  and  horse  feed, 
and  defraying  necessary  personal  expenses  in  making  their  long  and 
toilsome  official  trips,  the  enumerators  who  did  the  most  faithf m  and 
thorough  work  actually  came  out  behind,  while  others,  discovering 
that  they  were  doing  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  for  nothing  or  at  a 
loss,  doubtless  avoided  some  long  and  costly  trips.  The  people  of 
^!ew  Mexico  have  repeatedly  and  grandly  demonstrated  their  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  the  united  States  in  perilous  times  of  war, 
promptly  furnishing  more  than  their  quota  of  volunteer  soldiers  in 
Doth  the  civil  war  and  the  Spanish- American  war,  but  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  furnish  volunteers  to  take  the  Federal  cen- 
sus at  a  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  If  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance had  been  made  to  the  enumerators  for  actual  expenses,  the 
districts  had  been  made  smaller,  and  the  time  for  doing  the  work  had 
been  extended  lone  enough  to  meet  the  conditions  already  indicated, 
it  is  my  candid  judgment  that  the  population  of  nearly  every  county 
in  the  Territory  would  have  been  shown  to  be  much  larger  than  the 
figures  forwarded  to  Washington. 
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STATEHOOD. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation,  made  in  my  last 
report,  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  The  reasons  ^iven  at  that  time  for  such  admission  are 
stronger  now  by  reason  of  mcreased  population,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence.    In  that  report  I  stated: 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  aimiments  which  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  statehood.  Her  sheep  and  cattle  industries,  as  already 
reviewed  herein,  her  mineral  wealth,  her  agricultural  advantages,  all  stand  as  a 
guaranty  that  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico  will  be  amply  able  to  meet  the  obli^- 
tions  which  necessarily  will  be  incurred  in  the  change  of  government  and  her  abihty 
to  sustain  her  own  government  permanently. 

The  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  would  be  beneficial  alike 
to  her  people  and  the  Federal  Government.  Self-government,  which  carries  with  it 
to  every  citizen  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  various  officers  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  government,  is  a  privily  few  American  citizens  would 
willingly  be  deprived  of,  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek.  Self-government  would  not 
only  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  the  enormous  expense  it  is  subjected  to  in 
the  management  of  the  present  Territorial  form  of  government,  but  would  also  relieve 
it  of  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  officers  to  manage  the  Territory's  affairs. 

Since  that  time  our  assessed  value  for  taxation  has  increased  and  it  is 
now  more  than  $40,000,000,  and  constantly  ^rowin^,  while  the  popula- 
tion, caused  by  immigration,  is  also  increasmg  rapidly.  New  Mexico 
sold  more  than  18,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year,  which  is  3,000,000 
pounds  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  while  her  mines  of  cop- 

Ssr  and  ^old  are  being  developed  in  a  manner  never  known  before, 
ore  capital  has  been  invested  in  their  development  during  the  past 
year  than  previously,  especially  in  Grant,  Otero,  Bernalillo,  and  Santa 
Fe  counties.  In  this  connection  I  q^uote  the  following  from  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

WashinqtoK,  D.  C,  September  11, 

The  War  Department  to-day  made  public  the  figures  on  the  enlistments  for  the 
first  ten  regiments.  Massachusetts  furnished  833,  which  is  the  best  showing,  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  The  figures  for  Western  and  Southwestern  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: Missouri,  639;  Arkansas,  122;  Colorado,  316;  Illinois,  1,161;  Indiana,  654; 
Iowa,  192;  Kansas,  415;  Texas,  548;  Mississippi,  42;  Nebraska,  171;  Tennessee,  567; 
Arizona,  90;  New  Mexico,  121;  Oklahoma,  124;  Indian  Territory,  109. 

The  Northwestern  States  made  a  very  bad  showing.  Wisconsin  furnished  but  98 
men;  Idaho,  15;  Minnesota,  122;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota,  13;  Oregon  80;  South 
Dakota,  9.  This  is  a  total  of  367  men  for  all  the  Northwestern  States.  Greorgia  alone 
furnished  446,  and  Texas  435.  The  smallest  number  of  recruits  secured  from  any 
one  State  was  two,  from  Nevada. 

Missouri's  showing  was  one  of  the  best,  considering  the  fact  that  no  regiment  of 
the  first  ten  were  rendezvoused  there.  The  reports  of  recruiting  for  the  ten  regi- 
ments now  being  organized  show  that  the  Thirth-eighth,  now  being  recruited  at 
Jefferson  BarracKS,  by  Colonel  Anderson,  leads  all  the  rest,  with  &5  men  to  its 
credit  up  to  date.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  showing  is  made  by  the  Forty-sec- 
ond Regiment,  which  is  being  organized  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.  The  number  of 
men  secured  for  this  regiment  to  c&te  is  339.  The  total  number  of  recruits  secured 
for  the  ten  new  regiments  to  date  is  4,790. 

There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  above  ao^icle,  where  it  is  stated  that  '*  Massachusetts 
furnished  833,  which  is  the  best  showing  in  proportion  to  population."  This  is  not 
true  for  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  did  much  better  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  people.  New  Mexico  sent  121  and  Arizona  90,  or  a  total  of  211.  The  census 
of  1890  gives  Arizona's  population  as  59,696;  New  Mexico's  153,593,  and  Massachu- 
setts' 2,238,943.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  then,  with  a  combined  population  of 
213,289,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  furnished  over  one-fourth 
of  the  number  sent  by  the  State  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  Adams,  Webster,  and 
Hoar. 
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This  is  a  comparison  with  the  best  in  the  extreme  East.  Now  let  us  see  what  show- 
ing the  two  Territoriee  make  when  compared  with  some  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  imperial  West.  Idaho,  15;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota.  13;  South  Dakota,  9; 
Nevada,  2;  Wisconsin,  98.  Total,  167,  or  just  44  less  than  tnat  furnished  by  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  whose  people  are  ** incapable  of  self-government."  The  States 
above  mentioned  have  twelve  United  States  Senators  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  two  Delegates 
in  Congress  without  tne  rieht  to  vote  on  any  question  because  they  represent  con- 
stituents "incapable  of  self-government." 

Why  not  statehood,  then? 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  February  2,  1848.  known  as  the  '^Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,"  it  was  provided  tnat  ''the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican, 
war  and  under  that  treaty  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the 
United  States  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjojonent  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution." Since  that  time  California  and  Colorado  have  been  admitted, 
and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (which  was  formerly  a  county  of  this 
Territory)  have  been  refused  this  privilege,  and,  I  might  say,  rightly! 
For  fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature  and  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  recognition 
Siaranteed  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations.  As  long  ago  as  1850  New 
exico  adopted  a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and  two 
United  States  Senators,  and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  the  celebrated  ''compromise  measures  of  that  year." 
Twenty  years  afterward  it  held  a  constitutional  convention,  which 
formulated  a  most  admirable  constitution.  In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it 
to  statehood,  together  with  Colorado,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  nonconcurrence  in  an  amendment 
to  that  bill.  Again,  in  1889,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention 
lasting  nearly  a  month,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitution 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the 
United  States.  Copies  were  laid  bemre  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
several  bills  were  introduced  for  its  admission,  and  since  that  time  each 
session  of  Congress  has  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  which  have  so 
far  failed  and  for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has  been  given.  An- 
other bill  for  this  purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of 
Congress,  and  I  urge  its  earnest  consideration  in  behalf  of  the  quarter 
of  a  million  of  people  of  this  Territory. 

The  organization  of  civil  government  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  unique.  The  organic  act  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
September  »S0,  1850;  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  held  May  3, 1848,  and  proclamation 
thereof  made  July  4,  1848,  just  fiftv  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  But  two  years  prior  to  tliat  time  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  had  established  through  its  military  authoritv  a  complete  code 
of  civil  laws  for  the  future  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which,  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  the  present  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  and  the  south- 
ern half  of  Colorado.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1846.  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  W.  Kearney,  in  command  of  the  army  of  invasion,  issued  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  a  "  bill  of  rights,"  which  is  still  retained  on  the 
statutes  unchanged.     On  the  same  day  he  proclaimed  "the  Kearney 
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Code,"  which  was  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  1865  and  nearly  all 
the  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force:  and  on  the  same  day  by 
virtue  of  his  authority  as  brigadier-general,  ne  appointed  the  following 
list  of  civil  oflScers:  Charles  Bent,  to  be  governor;  Donaciano  Vigil, 
to  be  secretary;  Richard  Dallana,  to  be  marshal;  Frank  P.  Blair,  to 
be  United  States  district  attorney;  Charles  Blumner,  to  be  treasurer; 
Eugene  Leitzendorfer,  to  be  auditor  of  public  accounts;  and  Joab 
Houghton,  Antonio  Jose  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubian,  to  be  judges 
of  the  superior  court.  In  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  a  copy  of  these  laws  and  list  of  appointments,  General  Kearney 
made  the  following  statement: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  these  laws  to  Col. 
A.  W.  Doniphan,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  who 
received  much  assistance  from  Private  Willard  P.  Hall  of  his  regiment.  These 
laws  are  taken,  part  from  the  laws  of  Mexico,  retained  as  in  the  original,  a  part 
with  such  modifications  as  our  laws  and  Constitution  made  necessary;  a  part  are 
from  the  laws  of  Missouri  Territory,  and  a  part  from  the  laws  of  Texas,  ana  also  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  a  part  from  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  Livingston  Code. 

The  first  governor,  Bent,  was  assassinated  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, at  the  j)ueblo  of  Taos,  during  ^vhat  is  known  as  the  *'Tao8 
rebellion,"  which  was  suppressed  with  considemble  loss  of  life  by 
United  States  troops,  out  of  which  rebellion  arose  a  number  of  prose- 
cutions for  treason,  conducted  by  Frank  P.  Blair,  United  otates 
attorney. 

The  civil  law  and  the  Kearney  Code  remained  the  rules  of  civil 
action  down  to  1876,  when,  by  statute,  the  "common  law  as  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  of  America,"  was  adopted.  This  was  the 
law  of  the  land  until  the  legislature  of  1897  adopted  a  code  of  civil 
procedure. 

The  first  legislative  assembl}"  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
assembled  in  banta  Fe  in  December,  1847.  The  laws  passed  at  that 
session  were  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  was  added  ''Order  No. 
10,"  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Military  Department,  impos- 
ing a  dutv  of  6  per  centum  on  merchandise  importea  into  the  Terri- 
tory. Tfie  authorization  of  these  laws  is  printed  in  the  same  pam- 
phlet, as  follows: 

Special  Order,  \  Headquarters  Ninth  Military  Department, 

No.  5.  J  ^tita  Fe,  N.  Me,r.,  February  5,  184S. 

The  foregoinjf  legislative  enactments  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  having 
been  dulv  reviewed  by  the  commanding-general  of  the  Territory,  they  are  hereby 
approved,  and  they  will  be  duly  observed. 
fey  order  of  bri^dier-general: 

Sterling  Price. 
W.  E.  Prince, 

Aid-de-Camp  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

The  first  section  of  the  General  Orders  No.  10,  referred  to  on  the 
title-page  of  the  laws,  is  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1848,  the  following  regulations  will  govern 
the  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties:  First,  the 
officers  named  in  the  statutes  as  secretary  of  Territory,  United  States  district  attor- 
ney, and  United  States  marshal  are  hereby  abolished. 

It  is  believed  the  above  r^sum6  of  the  methods  of  introducing 
American  laws  into  conquered  Spanish  territory  may  be  of  interest  at 
this  time  when  similar  conditions  exist  which  may  require  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
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Referring  again  to  the  constitutional  convention  held  in  1889,  I  beg 
to  submit  its  work  herewith  as  an  evidence  of  the  character,  ability, 
fairness,  and  broadness  of  the  people  who  framed  it,  and  who  were 
representative  New  Mexicans.  I  submit  it  confidently,  to  compare 
favorably  as  a  state  document  with  any  of  the  constitutions  adopted 
by  the  older  States,  and  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  same 
as  showing  the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  of  thought  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  upon  this  organic  measure.  This 
constitution  was  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session  of  1890,  and 
bills  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  have  been  introduced  by  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  at  each  session  of  Congress  since.  They 
have  failed  to  become  laws,  and  no  good  reasons  have  been  given  for 
such  failure. 

Under  the  pledge  contained  in  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  for  1900  another  bill  for  admission  of  this  Terri- 
tory will  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  and  I  once 
more  urge  most  earnestly  its  favoraole  consideration  on  behalf  of  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  who  for  half  a  century  have  been 
urging  upon  Congress  this  recognition  of  their  rights. 

The  records  of  the  civil  war  and  the  late  war  with  Spain  show  that, 
in  proportion  to  her  population.  New  Mexico  has  furnished  more  troops 
to  uphold  the  national  flag  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union.  There  have  only  been  three  of  her  laws  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress during  the  half  century  in  which  she  has  been  holding  legislatures. 

Her  financial  credit  and  standing  is  the  best,  her  4  per  cent  bonds 
commanding  a  premium,  and  $45,000  of  outstanding  bonds  have  been 
purchased  and  retired  by  the  treasurer  during  the  past  vear.  Her 
public-school  S3"stem  is  modeled  on  that  of  Illinois  and  K^ansas,  and 
she  levies  a  direct  Territorial  tax  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  vary 
ing  from  li  to  3  mills  annually,  under  which  the  illiteracy  has  decreased 
during  the  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  this  system  more  than  50  per 
cent. 

As  for  the  population,  physical,  financial,  educational,  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  Territory,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  separate 
reports  contained  herein. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT  SANTA  FE,  N  MEX., 
SEPTEMBER  S-Sl,  1889. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  grateful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  liberties  we 
enjoy,  in  order  to  perform  a  more  perfect  and  substantial  government  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution. 

Akticle  I. — Name  and  boundaries  of  the  Stnte. 

Sbc.  1.  The  name  of  this  State  shall  be  "  New  Mexico." 

Sbc.  2.  The  boundaries  of  this  State  are  and  shall  remain  as  follows:  Commencing 
at  the  pomt  where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  intersects  the  one 
hundred  and  third  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich;  thence  running 
south  along  said  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  of  loneitude  west  from  Greenwich 
to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence 
mnning  west  along  said  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte;  thence  running  southerly  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  point  where 
the  parallel  of  thirty-one  degrees  forty-seven  minutes  north  latitude  crosses  the  same; 
thence  running  due  west  one  hundrea  miles  to  a  point;  thence  running  south  to  the 
parallel  of  thirty-one  degrees  twenty  minutes  north  latitude;  thence  running  west 
along  the  said  parallel  of  thirty-one  degrees  twenty  minutes  north  latitude  to  the 
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point  where  it  intersects  the  thirty-eecond  meridian  of  lon^tude  wef  *•  from  Wash- 
ington; thence  running  north  along  said  thirty-second  meridian  of  K  ngitude  weet 
from  Washington  to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  nortli 
latitude,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  and  thence  running  esust 
along  said  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Abticle  II. — BiU  of  rights. 

Sec.  1.  No  hereditary  distinction  shall  be  granted;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  this  State  shall  accept  any  office,  title,  emolument,  or  present  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  hold  any  office  in  this  State  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  i)erson  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  except  by  due 
process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation first  made  or  secured. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  and 
defend  in  person  and  by  counsel;  to  be  informed  of  all  accusations;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
on  his  behalf,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or  district 
in  which  the  offense  lb  alleged  to  have  been  committed;  and  he  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  shall  any  person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense. 

Sec.  5.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require. 

Sec.  7.  All  persons  shall  be  baOed  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offenses, 
when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  pimishments  infiicted. 

»EC.  8.  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt  except  in  case  of  fraud. 

Sec.  9.  Suit  may  be  brought  against  the  State  in  such  manner  and  in  such  courts 
and  in  such  cases  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  All  lotteries  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  prohibited. 

Sec.  11.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  enrolling,  reonmnizin^,  and  equipping 
the  militia,  provided  no  person  shall  oe  required  to  serve  in  the  militia  whose  relig- 
ious creed  or  discipline  prohibits  the  bearing  of  arms,  but  such  person  shall  render 
an  equivalent  for  such  exemption. 

Sec.  12.  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Sec.  13.  All  rights  vested  ana  liabilities  incurred  shall  remain  the  same  as  if  this 
constitution  had  not  been  adopted,  and  the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Sec.  14.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  with- 
out discrimination  or  preference,  is  hereby  guaranteed,  and  no  person  shall  be  ren- 
dered incompetent  to  be  a  witness  or  a  juror  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
religious  belief;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  excuse  acts  of 
licentiousness  or  justify  polyjfamous  practices  or  other  acts  inconsistent  with  morality 
or  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State,  nor  permit  any  person,  organization,  or  association, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  abet,,  counsel  or  advise  any  person  to  commit  bigamy 
or  polygamy  or  any  other  crime.     Bigamy  and  polygamy  are  forever  prohibited. 

Sec.  15.  The  citizens  have  a  right  to  assemble  in  a  peaceable  manner  for  the  com- 
mon good  or  any  other  lawful  purposes. 

Sec.  16.  Liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained;  but  for  the  abuse 
of  such  liberty  every  person  shall  be  responsible. 

Sec  17.  The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sec.  18.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  without  probable 
cause,  supported  by  affidavit  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  8er\'itude  in  this  State 
otherwise  than  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted. 

Sec.  20.  No  law  of  primogeniture  or  entailment  shall  ever  be  enacted,  but  the  same 
is  forever  prohibited. 

Sec.  21.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consint  only  in  levying  war  acainst  it, 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 
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Sec.  22.  T^  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate.  The  legislature  shall 
pass  such  1«^8  as  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  same. 

Sec.  23.  No  grand  jury  shall  be  summoned  in  any  county  unless  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  for  such  county  shall  direct  the  same  by  special  order. 

Sec.  24.  No  officer  or  person  authorized  by  this  constitution  to  appoint  any  person 
to  office  shall  ever  appoint  to  office  any  person  who  may  be  relatea  to  him  by  blood 
or  marriage  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  according  to  the  civil  law  rule 
of  computation. 

Sec.  25.  The  legislature  shall  pass  liberal  exemption  laws;  and  there  shall  be 
exempt  from  levy  and  forced  sale,  under  any  process  or  order  from  any  court  of  law 
or  equity  in  this  State,  the  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  and  the  buildings  thereon,  owned 
by  the  debtor  and  occupied  by  hmi  as  a  residence,  he  being  a  householder  and  hav- 
ing a  family,  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  26.  The  natural  right  of  the  people  to  one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven  is  hereby 
acknowledged. 

Article  III. — DistrihtUion  of  powers. 

Sec.  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be  distributed  in  three  departments, 
the  legislative,  tne  executive,  and  the  judicial. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  separate  and  distinct;  and  neither  shall  exercise  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  either  of  the  others.  No  person  shall  be  invested  with  or  exercise  the 
jMDwers  ol  more  than  one  department  at  the  same  time. 

Article  IV. — The  legislative  department. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  invested  in  a  legislature  composed  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  session  of 
such  legislature  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Until  otherwise  provided  \>y  law  the  senate  shall  consist  of  twenty-four 
members  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  forty-six  members. 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  tixed.  by  law,  but  the 
members  of  the  senate  shall  never  be  less  than  twenty-three  nor  exceed  thirty-three, 
and  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  never  be  less  than  forty-six 
nor  exceed  ninety-nine,  and  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  senate  shall,  after  the 
first  l^islature,  never  be  less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  one-half  the  number  of 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  but  eac^h  county  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative. 

Sec.  4.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  representatives  for  two  years. 

Sec.  5.  At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
the  senators  shall,  immediately  on  organizing,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  desig- 
nated by  odd  and  even  numbers  consecutively  from  one  upward.  When  any  sen- 
atorial district  has  more  than  one  senator,  the  names  of  such  senators  shall,  as  near 
as  practicable,  be  equally  divided  between  the  odd  and  even  numbers.  Those  of 
the  one  class  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  those  of  the  other  class  for 
four  years,  and  the  determination  of  the  two  classes  shall  be  made  by  lot,  after  the 
names  have  been  so  numbered,  so  that  one-half  the  senators,  as  near  as  practicable, 
may  be  elected  biennially  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  legislature  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector 
in  this  State,  and  who  has  not  oeen  a  citizen  of  New  Mexico  for  at  least  two  years 
prior  to  his  election.  Representatives  must  not  be  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  senators  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  election,  and 
must  be  residents  of  the  districts  or  counties  from  which  they  are  elected. 

Sec.  7.  Members  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  for  their  services  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  but  no  law  increasing  their  compensation  shall  apply 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature  enacting  such  law.  Until  otherwise  provided  by 
law  they  shall  receive  four  dollars  per  day  during  the  session  and  ten  cents  for  each 
mile  of  necessary  travel  from  their  homes  to  the  seat  of  government  and  returning, 
once  for  each  session. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  meet  regularly  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  after  the  election  in  November;  but  the  first 
legislature  elected  under  this  constitution  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
expiration  of  ninety-days  from  the  date  of  the  passage  and  approval  of  an  act  of  Con- 
eresB  admitting  this  State  into  the  Union,  unless  the  time  for  such  meeting  be  fixed 
by  said  act  No  regular  session  shall  last  more  than  sixty  days,  nor  any  special 
session  more  than  twenty  days.     At  special  sessions  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
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except  Buch  as  relates  to  the  objects  for  which  the  legislature  was  convened,  to  be 
stated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  9.  A  majority  of  either  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a 
less  number  may  effect  a  temporary  organization,  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members. 

Sec.  10.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  The  senate  shall,  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  each  regular  session,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
necessary,  elect  one  of  its  members  president  pro  tempore  to  preside  in  the  absence 
or  in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  when  he  shall  hold  the 
office  of  the  governor.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  elect  one  of  its  members 
speaker.  Each  house  shall  choose  its  other  officers,  but  the  legislature  shall  not  elect 
or  appoint  any  officer  except  United  States  Senators. 

Sec.  11.  Each  house  shall  have  power  to  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  or  for  absence  without  permission  of  the  house,  and  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  its  members  to  expel  any  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same 
offense;  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  process;  and  to  punish  by  imprisonment,  not 
extending  beyond  the  session,  any  person  not  a  member,  for  contempt  or  for  disor- 
derly behavior  in  its  presence,  obstructing  any  of  its  proceedings  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers or  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  or  for  any  assault,  threatening,  or 
abuse  of  a  member  for  words  spoken  in  debate;  but  such  punishment  for  contempt 
or  disorderly  behavior  shall  not  bar  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  offense. 

Sec.  12.  Members  of  the  legislature  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  viola- 
tion of  their  oath  of  office,  and  breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,' be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going 
to  and  retuniing  from  the  same.  And  no  member,  for  words  spyoken  in  any  speech 
or  debate,  or  for  any  vote  he  may  give  as  such  member,  shall  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 

Sec.  13.  No  member  of  the  legislature  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
ele<*ted,  l>e  appointed  or  elected  to  any  civil  office  which  has  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  thereof  have  Ijeen  increased,  during  such  term;  nor  receive  anv  civil 
appointment  to  any  office  within  the  State;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  legislature, 
during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  be  inter- 
ested directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  with  the  State,  or  any  county  thereof, 
authorized  by  any  law  parsed  dunng  such  term. 

Sec.  14.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings  and  shall  publish  the 
same.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
two  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  where  the  two  houses  are  sitting;  and  on 
the  day  of  final  adjournment  thev  shall  adjourn  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

Sec.  15.  The  enacting  clause  of  all  bills  shall  be,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico."  Any  bill  may  oritcinate  in  either  house  of  the 
legislature.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  it  has  been  printed  and  read  three 
different  times,  not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be  on  the  same  day,  and  the  third 
of  which  readings  shall  be  in  full. 

Sec.  16.  Each  law,  except  general  appropriation  bills,  shall  embrace  but  one  sub- 
ject, which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title;  but  if  any  subject  which  is  not  so 
expressed  in  the  title  shall  be  embraced  in  any  law,  such  law  shall  be  void  only  as 
to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed. 

Sec.  17.  General  appropriation  bills  shall  embrace  nothing  but  the  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State, 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  for  public  schools,  and  for  continuing  expenses  required 
by  existing  laws;  but  if  any  such  bill  contain  any  other  matter,  the  whole  law  shall 
not  be  thereby  rendered  void,  but  only  so  much  thereof  as  is  hereby  forbidden  shall 
be  considered  of  no  effect.  All  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  separate  bills, 
each  embracing  but  one  subject. 

Sec  18.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house,  nor  unless  on  its  final  pa.'^sage  the  vote  oe  taken  by  ayes 
and  noes,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  19.  The  pre>siding  officer  of  each  hoiLse  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  house 
over  which  he  presides,  sign  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature, 
and  publicly  announce  the  title  of  the  same  as  signed;  and  the  fact  of  such  signing 
shall  be  entered  in  the  journal.  ^.  ^ 

Sec.  20.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  except  by  a  bill  adopted  by  both  houses,  and  no 
bill  shall  be  so  altered  or  amended  on  its  passage  through  either  house  as  to  change 
its  original  purpose. 

Sec.  21.  No  law  or  section  of  the  law  shall  be  amended  by  reference  only  to  its 
title  or  number,  but  such  law  or  section  shall  be  set  forth  at  full  length  as  amended. 
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Sbc.  22.  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  special  or  local  laws  on  any  of  the  following 
subjects,  that  is  to  say: 

Assessment  and  collection  of  taxes. 

Exemptions  from  taxation. 

Laving  out,  opening,  working,  altering  or  vacating  roads,  highways,  streets  or 
public  squares; 

Changing  the  names  of  persons  or  places; 

Incorporating  cities,  towns  and  villages; 

Locating  or  changing  countjj  seats; 

Appointment  or  election,  jurisdiction,  duties,  or  compensation  of  city,  town,  village, 
or  precinct  officers; 

Regulating  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice; 

Changing  the  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  cases; 

Changing  the  law  of  descent; 

Granting  divorces; 

Summoning  and  impaneling  jurors; 

Common  schools; 

Affecting  estates  of  minors  or  othier  persons  under  legal  disability; 

Claims  or  accounts  a^inst  the  State  or  any  municipality  existing  therein; 

Refunding  money  paid  into  the  treasurv; 

Releasing  x)er8ons  from  any  debt  or  obligation  to  the  State,  or  any  municipal  or 
quasi-municipal  corporation  therein; 

Granting  or  amending  charters  to  corporations,  or  licensing  toll  roads  or  bridges; 
provided,  hoivever,  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  contained  shall  prohibit  the 
amendment  of  charters  of  municipal  corporations  heretofore  created  by  any  special 
law  of  the  territorial  le^slature; 

County,  city,  town,  \illage,  precinct,  or  district  indebtednesi*; 

Legitimizing  children; 

Creating,  increasing,  or  decreasing  fees,  percentages,  or  allowances  of  public 
officers; 

But  ui>on  all  subjecti^  above  mentioned,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law 
can  be  applicable,  all  laws  shall  be  general,  and  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted  in 
any  case  which  is  provided  for  by  an  existing  general  law,  or  where  the  relief  sought 
can  be  had  in  any  court  in  the  State. 

Sec.  23.  The  legislature  shall  not  grant  to  any  corporation  or  corporations,  nor  to 
any  person  or  persons,  an  v  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions  which  shall 
not  upon  the  same  terms  belong  equally  to  all  persons. 

Sec.  24.  In  all  elections  and  confirmations  to  be  made  by  the  legislature,  or  either 
house  thereof,  the  members  shall  vote  viva  voce,  and  their  votes  shall  be  entered  in 
the  journal.  The  sessions  of  each  house,  and  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  shall 
be  open. 

Sec.  25.  No  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  except  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government,  shall  be  introduced  after  the  fiftieth  day  of  the  sessioij,  except 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  introduced. 

Sec.  26.  No  public  act  shall  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the 
end  of  the  session  at  which  the  same  may  be  passed,  unless,  in  case  of  public  emer- 
gency, which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  act,  the  legislature  shall  in  the  same  act 
otherwise  direct. 

Sec.  27.  The  power  of  impeachment  shall  be  vested  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
but  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  shall  concur  to  direct  an  impeach- 
ment. All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate,  and  when  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  such  trial  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  shall  preside, 
unless  he  is  impeached  or  otherwise  disqualified,  when  the  senate  shall  elect  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  except  upon  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  elected.  Any  person  convicted  shall  be  removed  from  office,  and 
may,  in  addition,  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  votinis^  in  this 
State;  but  such  trial  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action. 

Sec.  28.  The  legislature  shall  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  can*}'  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  constitution. 

Article  V. — Executive  department. 

SBt.  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  state  treasurer,  attornev-general,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  each  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  January  next  after  his  election;  provided,  that  the  terms  of  office 
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of  those  chosen  at  the  first  election  held  under  this  constitution  shall  hegin  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  as  hereinafter  providSi.  There 
shall  also  be  a  state  librarian.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  excepting 
the  heu tenant-governor,  shall  during  their  terms  of  office  reside  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, where  they  shall  keep  the  public  records,  books,  and  papers.  They  snail 
perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  oy  this  constitution  and  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  oe  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor who  has  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years,  or  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  New  Mexico  for 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  3.  Neither  the  governor  nor  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  hold  or  exercise 
any  office  under  the  United  States  or  under  any  other  State  or  government. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  be  commander-m-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
State.  He  ehall  have  power  to  convene  the  legislature  or  the  senate  only  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  He  shall  communicate  to  the  legislature  at  each  session  the  con- 
dition of  the  State,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 
He  shall  transact  all  necessary  business  of  the  State  with  officers  of  the  government, 
or  with  other  States,  or  with  the  United  States,  and  may  require  information  or  opin- 
ions in  writing  from  the  officers  of  any  executive  department  on  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and  upon  any  question  of  law  connected  with 
his  official  duties  he  may  require  also  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  attomey-generaL 
He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  and  the  public  peace  pre- 
served. He  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  a  majority  of  all  the  senators  concurring,  appoint  all  officers  whose 
offices  are  creat-ed  by  this  constitution,  or  which  may  be  created  by  law,  and  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  no  such  officer  shall  be  ap- 
pomted  or  elected  by  the  legislature  or  either  branch  thereof.  Each  officer  so 
appointed  shall  hold  his  office  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  regjular  session  of  the 
senate  and  until  his  successor  is  qualified;  but  he  shall  not  hold  over  bevond  the 
expiration  of  such  session,  nor  shall  he  be  then  during  the  recess  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  his  office  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  governor  to  nommate,  or  of  the 
senate  to  confirm  any  person  in  his  stead.  A  person  once  rejected  by  the  senate 
sliall  not  be  renominated  by  the  governor  for  the  same  office  during  the  same  ses- 
sion, except  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  nor  appointed  to  such  office  during  the 
recess  thereafter.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  which  is  to.  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  which  may  exist  durinj^  the  recess  of 
the  senate,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  by  appointment,  to  expire  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  next  session  of  the  senate;  but  no  person  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  a  second  time  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  same  office.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  governor,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  to  remove 
from  office  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  any  officer  in 
the  State,  except  legislative  and  judicial  officers. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  remit  fines  and  to  grant  reprieves, 
commutations,  and  pardons  after  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  or  in 
cases  of  jjersons  punished  by  the  legislature  or  by  either  house  thereof,  but  he  shalf 
set  forth  in  writing  fully  the  grounds  of  all  remissions,  reprieves,  commutations,  and 
pardons,  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session. 

Sbc.  7.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  before  it  becomes  a  law  be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approves  he 
shall  sign  it;  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  which  house  shall  enter  the  objections  at  laree  on  its  journal,  have 
the  biU  read  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  wnich  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered, 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  it  shall  become  a  law;  but  in 
all  such  cases  the  vote  of  each  house  shall  be  determined  by  ayes  and  noes;  and  the 
names  of  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal 
of  each  house  respectively.  If  anv  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  within 
three  days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  it  shall  be  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
become  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  by  adjourn- 
ment prevents  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a  law,  unless  the  governor 
shall  sign  and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state  within  three  days  after  such  adjourn- 
ment. When  any  bill  appropriating  money  from  the  public  treasury  shall  have 
passed  both  houses  and  be  presented  to  the  governor  he  shall  have  power  to  approve 
the  same  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out  may  return  to 
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the  house  in  which  it  originated  a  copy  of  any  part  or  parts  of  such  bill  which  he 
may  disapprove,  with  his  objections  thereto,  when  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  with 
like  effect  as  in  the  case  of  any  bill  returned  by  the  jrovemor  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  or  of  his  impeachment,  or 
of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  nis  office,  the 
powers,  duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  or  until  the 
disability  shall  be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall  vote  only  when  the  senate 
is  eoually  divided.  If  there  be  no  lieutenant-governor,  or  if  the  lieutenant-governor 
shall  from  any  of  the  causes  above  specified  become  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  act  as  governor 
until  the  vacancy  is  filled  or  the  disability  removed;  and  if  the  president  of  the 
senate,  from  any  of  the  above-named  causes,  shall  become  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  governor,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  a  seal  ot  the  State,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  shall  be  called  the  "(ireat  Seal  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,"  and  the 
seal  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be  the  seal  of  the  State  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor  shall  issue  commissions,  signed  by  him  and  countersigned 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  to  all  State  and  district  offi- 
cers and  to  such  other  officers  as  he  may  be  by  law  required  to  commission. 

Sbc.  11.  Each  of  the  officers  named  m  this  article  shall  receive  for  his  services 
a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  collect  in 
advance  all  fees  prescribed  by  law  for  services  rendered  by  them  severally,  and  pay 
the  same  into  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  12.  Neither  the  State  Ireasurer  nor  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall  hold 
office  for  two  consecutive  tcnns,  nor  shall  either  immediately  succeed  the  other  in 
office. 

Article  VI. — The  judicial  dqmrtment. 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district 
courts,  probate  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts  inferior  to  the 
supreme  court,  including  courts  of  arbitration,  as  the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
may  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court,  except  as  otherwise  pronded  in  this  constitution,  shall 
have  only  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  actions,  suits,  and  other  proceedings.  It  shall 
have  a  ^neral  supervisory  control  over  all  inferior  courts,  under  such  regulations 
and  limitations  as  may  l)e  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  supreme  court  and  the  justices  thereof  shall  have  power  to  issue  all 
writs  and  process  necessary  to  si^cure  justice  to  parties,  and  to  the  exercise  of  its  juris- 
diction and  the  enforcement  of  its  own  judgments  and  decreen,  and  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  same;  and  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  regulated  by  law; 
but  in  no  case  removed  into  said  court  shall  trial  by  jury  or  the  taking  of  evidence  on 
any  question  raised  by  the  ret^ord  ever  be  allowed. 

Sec.  4.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  three  justices,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
styled  the  chief  justice;  but  after  ten  years  from  the  time  when  this  constitution  goes 
into  effect  the  number  may  be  increased  by  law  to  five.  Their  terms  of  office  shall 
be  six  years,  except  those  of  the  first  three  justices,  of  whom  one  shall  hold  office 
for  two,  one  for  four,  and  one  for  six  years.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  court 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  who  is  less  than  thirty  or  more  than  seventy  vears  of  age  shall 
hold  the  office  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  nor  unless  he  has  \)een  a  member  of 
the  bar  for  six  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  New  Mexico 
for  two  years.  An v  such  justice  or  any  judge  of  a  district  court  may  l>e  removeii 
from  office  only  after  impeachment  and  conviction  thereon  for  corruption,  official 
malfeasance  or  nonfeasance,  willful  neglect  of  duty,  or  incompetency;  but  pending 
Buch  impeachment  he  shall  exercise  none  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  6.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  their  salaries"  shall  be  fixed  by 
law,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  each  per  year.  No  two  of  such  jus- 
tices shall  be  appointed  from  residents  of  the  same  judicial  district.  The  justice 
having  the  shortest  time  to  serve  shall  be  the  chief  justice. 

Sec.  7.  The  supreme  court  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  in  each  year  at  the  seat  of 
government,  but  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct  that  said  court  shall 
hold  additional  terms  in  any  one  or  more  judicial  districts. 
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Sec.  8.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  be  con- 
servators of  the  peace  throughout  the  State. 

I^EC.  9.  The  supreme  court  shall  appoint  a  clerk  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
six  years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  court.  His  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  law, 
and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law  and  by  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor  shall*  designate  so  yany  district  judges,  to  act  as  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  ad  interim ^  as  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum,  whenever 
from  any  cause^  in  any  matter  pending  therein,  a  majority  of  the  justices  thereof  shall 
be  unable  or  disqualified  to  act. 

Sec.  11.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  State  is  hereby  divided  into  four 
judicial  districts,  which  shall  be  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  districts. 

The  first  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  San 
Juan,  and  Taos. 

The  second  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Bernalillo,  Valenda,  and 
Socorro. 

The  third  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Grant,  Dofia  Ana,  Sierra, 
and  Lincoln. 

The  fourth  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and 
Colfax. 

Sec.  12.  In  each  judicial  district  one  judge  of  the  district  court  shall  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  electors  thereof.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  salary 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  district  court  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  permanent  resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  is 
elected,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  good  standing  or  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  or  district  court  in  the  Territory  or  State  of  New  Mexico  for  at  least 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  shall  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
some  court  of  record  in  tne  United  States  for  at  least  four  years  next  preceding  his 
election,  or  his  service  upon  the  bench  of  any  court  of  record  in  the  United  States, 
when  added  to  the  time  he  shall  have  so  practiced  law,  shall  be  ecjual  to  such  four 
years. 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  a  district  court  for  each  county.  The  distric^t  courts  shall 
have  general  unlimited  chancery  and  common-law  juri^iction,  which  shall  be  kept 
distinct,  and  shall  have  apj>ellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  and  matters  decided  in  the 
probate  courts  and  by  justices  of  the  peace,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  shall  have  a  general  control  over  all  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  15.  The  district  courts  ana  judges  thereof  in  vacation  shall  have  power  to 
issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  injunction,  prohi- 
bition, and  all  other  ori^nal  and  remedial  writs  neceasarj'  to  the  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction,  with  authority  to  hear  and  determine  the  same.  They  shall  be  conser- 
vators of  the  peace  throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  16.  The  time  of  holding  the  district  courts  shall  be  as  provided  by  law,  but 
at  least  two  terms  thereof  shall  be  held  annually  in  each  organized  county,  except  in 
such  counties  as  may  be  attached  for  judicial  purposes  to  other  counties  wherein 
such  courts  are  held.  Special  terms  of  said  courts  may  be  had  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  17.  Writs  of  error  an<i  appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the 
district  courts  to  the  sUpreme  court,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law.   " 

Sec.  18.  Provision  shall  ])e  made  by  law  for  holding  district  courts  when  from  any 
cause  the  judge  shall  fail  to  attend,  or  if  in  attendance  can  not  properly  preside;  anS 
the  district  judges  may  be  by  law  authorized  to  act  for  one  another  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  in  such  manner  and  under  such  circumstances  as  may  be  fixed 
by  law. 

Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  each  county  wherein  a  term 
is  held,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  term  as  herein  provided  for  the  judges  of  the  district  courts.  His  duties 
and  compensation  shall  be  prescril)ed  by  law.  Such  clerk  shall  keep  the  records  of 
the  district  court  at  the  county  seat  and  Ik*  the  custodian  thereof  and  of  the  seal  of 
said  court. 

Sec.  2().  There  shall  l)e  a  probate  court  for  each  county,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  judge  thereof  shallbe  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  county.  His  term  of  office  shall  l>e  two  years,  and  his  (lualifications,  duties,  and 
compensaticm  shall  l>e  determined  by  law. 

Sec.  21.  A  co<le  of  procedure  and  i)ractice  for  the  prolmte  courts  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  until  such  c<xle  is  ])rescrilH*(l  the  supreme  court  niav  make  mles 
not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution  and  with  law  for  the  guidance  of  such  courts. 
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Sec.  22.  A  clerk  of  the  probate  court  for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  thereof,  and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  23.  Regular  terms  of  the  probate  courts  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  they 
shall  always  be  open  for  the  transaction  of  busine^,  except  on  legal  holidays  and 
nonjudicial  days. 

Sbc.  24.  Any  matter  pending  in  a  probate  court  which  the  judge  thereof  shall  be 
disqualified  to  try  or  hear  shall  be  transferred  to  the  district  court  for  the  same 
county  for  trial  or  hearing. 

Sec.  25.  The  tenure  of  oflSce  and  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  r^u- 
lated  by  law;  but  they  shall  not  have  iurisdictioijof  cases  involving  the  title  to  land, 
or  of  cases  where  the  amount  involved,  exclusive  of  costs,  is  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  of  cases  of  felony,  except  as  committing  magistrates. 

Sbc.  26.  The  supreme,  district,  and  probate  courts  shall  be  courts  of  record. 

Sec.  27.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  appropriate  seal  for  each  of  said 
courts  of  record. 

Sec.  28.  All  process  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  all 
criminal  prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same.  All  indictments  shall  conclude  ^*  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
New^  Mexico." 

Sec.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of 
practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Sec.  30.  The  l^slature  may  Umit  the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  contempt. 

Sec.  31.  No  justice  or  judge  of  any  court  of  record  shall,  during  his  service  as  such 
justice  or  judge,  practice  law  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  give  advice  in  any  case  which  may  come  before  him. 

Sec.  32.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  of  judicial  officers  at  times 
different  from  the  general  elections. 

Sbc.  33.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  oflBce  of  judge  of  any  of  the  courts 
of  record  to  be  elected  under  this  constitution,  from  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  by  appointment,  provided 
such  unexpired  term  does  not  exceed  one  year..  If  such  unexpired  term  shall 
exceed  one  year,  then,  to  fill  such  vacancy,  the  governor,  by  proclamation,  shall  call  a 
special  election  therefor,  in  the  proper  district  or  county;  and  in  that  case  that  part 
of  the  unexpired  term  preceding  the  qualification  of  the  judge  so  elected  at  said  spe- 
cial election  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  by  appointment.  The  governor  shall 
issue  commissions  to  all  justices  or  judges  of  courts  elected  or  appointed. 

Sec.  34.  There  shall  be  district  attorneys,  whose  number,  duties,  jurisdiction,  quali- 
fication, tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  law.  Each  of 
said  attorneys  shall  be  elected  by  Uie  people  of  the  district  or  counties  within  which 
he  is  to  act. 

Article  VII. — Elective  franch  ise. 

Sbc.  1.  The  qualifications  of  voters  shall  be  ascertained  and  declared  by  law;  but 
no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  anyelection  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  has  not  lived  within  the  State  at  least  twelve  months  before  the 
day  of  election. 

Sec.  2.  No  religious  test  shall  be  required  for  any  office  or  for  any  vote  at  any 
election. 

Sec.  3.  Voters  shall  in  all  cases,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  elections,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election  in  the  State,  nor  to 
bold  a  seat  in  the  legislature  nor  any  office  in  this  State,  who  shall  in  due  course  of 
law  have  been  convicted  of  bribery  or  corruption  in  connection  with  the  election  or 
appointment  of  any  person  to  office. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election,  or  be  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  State,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  who  shall  in  due  course  of  law,  in 
either  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  a  failure  to  account 
for  or  pay  over  according  to  law  any  money  for  which  he  may  be  liable  as  a  collector 
or  holder  of  public  money  until  he  shall  have  so  accounted  for  or  paid  over  such 
nioney. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal  or 
'  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election,  and  shall  be 
disqualified  from  holding  a  seat  in  the  legislature  or  any  office  within  the  State. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  sh^l  be  deeme<l  to  have  gained  or  lost  residence  by  reason  of 
presence  or  al^nce  while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
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State,  nor  while  a  student  at  any  school,  nor  while  kept  or  confined  in  any  public 
institution  or  prison. 

Sbc.  8.  The  legislature  shall  regulate  by  law,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitu- 
tion, all  matters  relating  to  officers  of  election,  the  manner  of  conductins  elections, 
and  making  returns  thereof,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prevent  intimidation,  disorder,  or 
violence  at  the  polls,  and  all  corruption,  fraud,  or  bribery  in  connection  with  elections 
or  voting. 

Sbc.  9.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sbc.  10.  The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  except  in  cases  of  con- 
tested elections. 

Sec.  11.  The  general  election  shall  be  held  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  even  numbered  years;  and  all  terms  of 
office  of  persons  elected  at  such  election  shall  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next  following. 

Sec.  12.  No  election  of  city,  town,  or  precinct  officers  shall  be  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  general  election. 

Sec.  13.  No  person  shall  hold  more  than  one  lucrative  office  at  the  same  time;  but 
no  appointment  in  the  militia,  nor  the  office  of  notary  public,  shall  he  cousidereti  a 
lucrative  office. 

Sec.  14.  No  member  of  either  House  of  Congress,  nor  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  except  postmasters  below  the  second  class  and  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States  courts,  shall  l)e  appointed  to  or  hold  any  office  in  this  State, 
or  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Article  VIII. — Apportionment. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  at  its  first  session  after  the  census  of  1890  made  bv  the 
United  States,  and  at  its  first  session  after  each  subsequent  census  by  the  United 
States,  shall  divide  the  State  into  senatorial  districts  and  apportion  the  senators  to 
such  districts,,  and  the  representatives  to  the  several  counties,  using  said  census  as 
the  basis  for  such  apportionment,  and  such  apportionment  shall  take  effect  at  the 
next  general  election  held  thereafter. 

Si3c.  2.  The  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  by  law  to  the  counties  after  each 
census  taken  by  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

The  basis  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  population 
of  the  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  by  the  number  of  which  the  house  is  to 
consist  and  rejecting  any  fraction  resulting  from  such  division.  The  numl>er  of  rep- 
resentatives to  whic'h  each  county  is  entitled  shall  l)e  ascertained  by  dividing  its  pop- 
ulation by  the  basis  of  representation  aforesaid,  excluding  the  fractional  remainder, 
if  any;  and  the  additional  representatives  necessarv  to  make  u^)  the  imnil>er  of  which 
the  house  is  to  consist  shall  be  then  assigned  to  those  counties  which  would  other- 
wise have  the  largest  fractions  unrepresented.  The  senators  shall  l)e 'apportioned  to 
the  senatorial  districts  as  nearlv  as  practicable  in  the  same  manner. 

Sec.  3.  Until  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  senatorial  districts  as  provided  in 
section  1  of  this  article  said  districts  shall  be  constituted  and  nunil)ere<l  as  follows: 

The  county  of  Colfax  shall  constitute  the  first  <listrict,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Mora  shall  constitute  the  second  district,  which  shall  l)e  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Mora  and  Colfax  shall  jointly  constitute  the  third  district,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Taos  shall  constitute  the  fourth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Rio  Arriba  shall  constitute  the  fifth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  senators. 

The  county  of  Santa  Fe  shall  constitute  the  sixth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  senators. 

The  coimty  of  San  Miguel  shall  constitute  the  seventh  district,  which  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  four  senators. 

The  coimty  of  Bernalillo  shall  constitute  the  eighth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  senators. 

The  county  of  Valencia  shall  constitute  the  ninth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Socorro  shall  constitute  the  tenth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 
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The  coanty  of  Sierra  shall  constitute  the  eleventh  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  coanty  of  Grant  shall  constitute  the  twelfth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  coanty  of  Dona  Ana  shall  constitute  the  thirteenth  district,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Dona  Ana  and  Grant  shall  jointly  constitute  the  fourteenth  district, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Lincoln  shall  constitute  the  fifteenth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  San  Juan  and  Bernalillo  shall  constitute  the  sixteenth  district, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Socorro,  Valencia,  and  Lincoln  shall  constitute  the  seventeenth  dis- 
trict, which  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

Sec.  4.  Until  an  apportionment  of  the  representatives  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  section  1  of  this  article,  they  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  as  follows: 

The  county  of  Colfax  shall  have  three  representatives;  the  county  of  Mora  three; 
the  county  of  Taos  two;  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba  three;  the  county  of  San  Juan  one; 
the  county  of  Santa  Fe  four;  the  county  of  San  Miguel  nine;  the  county  of  Bernalillo 
six;  the  county  of  Valencia  two;  the  county  of  S<jcorro  three;  the  county  of- Sierra 
two;  the  county  of  Grant  three;  the  county  of  Dona  Ana  three,  and  the  county  of 
Lincoln  two. 

Sbc.  5.  One  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected 
from  the  State  at  large,  at  the  first  election  under  the  constitution,  and  thereafter  in 
such  manner  as  mav  be  j^rescribed  bv  law.  When  a  new  apportionment  shall  be 
made  by  Congress  the  legislature  shall  divide  the  State  into  Congressional  districts 
accordingly. 

Article  IX. — Education. 

Sec.  1.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  astablishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  uniform  svstem  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to,  and  sufficient  for  the 
education  of,  all  the  children  in  the  State,  and  shall  be  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  State,  and  free  from  sectarian  or  church  control;  and  no  other  or  different  schools 
shall  ever  receive  any  aid  or  support  from  public  funds.  No  sectarian  tenet,  creed, 
or  church  doctrine  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  lands  or 
other  property  granted,  donated,  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes, 
or  coming  to  the  State  by  escheat,  shall  constitute  a  pennaneut  school  fund  which 
shall  be  forever  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  the  income  therefrom 
shall  be  faithfully  appUed  to  the  objects  of  the  original  grants,  donations,  or  trusts, 
subject  to  the  provisions ^nd  restrictions  of  this  constitution,  and  when  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  objects,  shall  be  useti  for  coumion-school  purposes  throughout  the 
State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  But  no  part  of  such 
funds,  nor  of  any  other  funds  created  or  authorized  by  law  for  educational  purposes, 
shall  ever  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance,  support,  or  aid  of  any  school  or  other 
institution  in  tne  management  of  which  anv  religious  or  other  sect  has  any  part,  or 
which  is  no{  under  the  absolute  control  of  tfie  State.  The  provisions  of  this  and  the 
last  preceding  section  are  hereby  declared  to  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  control,  management,  and  direction  of  all  public  schools,  and  of  all 
educational  and  school  funds,  land,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  State,  or  any 
municipality  or  district  therein,  or  at  its  disposal,  shall,  under  such  regulations  aa 
may  be  prescribed  by  law,  be  vested  in  the  State  board  of  education  and  public  lands. 
The  legislature  may  provide  for  district  or  other  school  officers,  subordmate  to  said 
board.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  educational  and  schocJ  funds, 
except  those  arising  in  each  county  from  taxation  and  fines,  of  which  the  county 
treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian. 

8bc.  4.  The  principal  of  the  permanent  school  fund  shall  be  invested  in  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  duly  authorized  bonds  of  the  State  or  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  or  of  any  county  therein  whose  indebtedness  at  the  time  shall  not  exceed 
five  per  centum  of  its  assessed  valuation.  In  case  sufficient  of  the  above  mentioned 
State,  Territorial,  or  county  bonds  can  not  be  obtained,  the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of 
three.fourths  of  the  memhlers  elected  to  each  house,  may  change  the  mode  of  invest- 
ing said  funds.  All  losses  from  such  fund,  however  occurring,  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  State. 
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Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  levying  and  collecting  taxes  for 
school  purposes,  as  follows:  First.  An  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  each  county,  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  county  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  number  of  children,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  and  the  construction  of  echoolhouses.  Second.  An  annual  tax 
not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  upon  all  the 
property  m  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  or  any  school  district  having  not  less  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be  levied  according  to  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  pay- 
ers of  taxes  on  taxable  property  therein,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  con- 
struction of  schoolhouses  within  such  to\>'n,  city,  or  district. 

Sec.  6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  teaching  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State  in  the  common  schools.  All  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  properly  qualified,  and  per- 
sons of  gowl  moral  character. 

Sec.  7.  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  of  any  person  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  any  public  educational  institution  of  the  State,  either  as  teacher  or 
student;  and  no  teacher  or  student  of  any  such  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to 
attend  or  participate  in  apy  religious  service  whatever;  nor  shall  any  distinction  or 
classification  of  pupils  be  made  on  accotmt  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  appropriate  legislation  for  supplying  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  with  the  necessary  text-books  at  public  expense,  under 
such  restrictions  as  shall  prevent  such  text-books  being  changed  oftenerthan  once  in 
five  years.  It  shall  also  pass  laws  to  prohibit  any  teacher,  director,  or  other  oflicer 
l^eing  interested  in  the  sale  of  books,  apparatus,  or  furniture  used  in  the  public 
schools. 

A  RTi c LE  X .  — Public  la nds. 

Sec.  1.  All  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  Congress,  all  lands  acquired  by  gift,  grant, 
or  devise,  shall  be  public  lands  of  the  State  to  Ije  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  provided 
for  the  respective  purposes  of  such  gift**»  grants,  or  devises;  and  none  of  such  lands, 
nor  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  shall  ever  be  disposed  of  except  in  pursuance  of 
general  laws  providing  for  such  disposition,  nor  unlea*«  the  full  market  value  of  the 
estate  or  interest  disposed  of,  to  be  ast»ertained  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided 
by  this  constitution  and  laws  in  conformity  herewith,  be  paid  to  the  State;  nor  shall 
any  lands  which  the  State  may  hold  by  grant  from  the  United  States  be  disposed  of 
except  in  the  manner  and  for  at  least  the  price  prescribed  in  the  grant  thereof,  if  the 
same  are  sf)  prescribed,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  constitute  a  board  which  shall  be 
styled  *'the  State  board  of  education  and  public  lands,"  and  in  addition  to  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  in  this  constitution  elsewhere  provided,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  shalk  have  control  or  all  such 
public  lands  and  of  the  appraisement,  sale,  rental,  and  disiK)sal  thereof,  and  the 
investment  of  the  fmids  arising  therefrom,  under  the  same  limitations  as  those  pro- 
vided in  relation  to  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  such  lands  or  of  other  propi^rty  received  by  the  State 
in  like  manner  as  such  lands,  shall  constitute  and  remain  permanent  funds,  of  which 
the  interest  and  income,  but  no  part  of  the  princmal,  shall  l)e  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  gifts,  grants,  or  devises.  The  principal  of  each  fund  shall  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  no  part  of  any  specific  fimd  shall  be 
diverteci  from  its  designated  object,  or  transferred  to  any  other.  The  State  shall 
make  good  all  losses  from  any  of  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  public  lands  of  the  State  shall  be  classified  by  the  said  board  of  edu- 
cation and  public  lands  as  follows: 

1.  Lands  which  are  valuable  only  for  grazing  purposes. 

2.  Laiids  which  are  principally  valuable  for  timl)er,  salt  lakes  or  springs,  stone  or 
other  minerals  upon  them. 

3.  Agricultural  lands. 

4.  Lands  within  the  limits  of  any  town  or  city,  or  within  three  miles  of  such  limits. 
Any  of  such  lauds  shall  l)e  reclassified  whenever  by  reason  of  increase<l  facilities 

for  irrigation  or  otherwise  they  may  l)e  subject  to  a  different  classification. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Inmrd  of  education  and  public  lands  shall  cause  all  the  lands  of 
the  different  classt»s  to  l>e  appraistMl  bv  sworn  appraisers,  part  of  whom  at  least  shall 
be  residents  of  the  county  wherein  t)ie  lands  to  be  appraised  are  situate,  and  after 
all  such  lands  have  btn^n  appraised  said  board  shall  designate  for  sale  such  lands  as 
they  may  think  most  a<lvantageous  for  the  public  interest  to  l>e  sold.  But  not  more 
than  one-fourth  or  the  lands  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  said  classes  shall  be  sold 
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during  any  period  of  five  years,  commencing  with  the  date  on  which  this  constitution 
goes  into  enect. 

Sec.  6.  All  sales  of  school  lands  shall  be  held  at  the  county  seat  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  to  be  sold  is  situate,  after  sixty  days*  advertisement  of  the  same  m  a 
newspaper  of  eeneral  circulation  in  such  county,  and  one  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Such  sale  shall  be  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  upon  such  terms  of  pay- 
ment as  the  said  boani  may  deem  best  for  obtaining  the  best  price,  but  no  lands 
shall  be  sold  for  less  than  their  appraised  value,  and  the  interest  on  any  deferred  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  lees  than  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annually.  All  lands 
designated  for  sale  and  not  sold  within  two  years  after  the  appraisement  shall  be 
reappraised  before  they  are  sold.  The  State  shall  in  no  case  part  with  the  title  to 
any  lands  until  full  payment  has  been  made  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  The  lands  of  the  fourth  class  shall  be  sold  in  subdivisions  of  not  more  than 
^xe  acres  each;  those  of  the  first  class  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  section;  and  those 
of  the  smaller  clasq^s  in  the  smallest  subdivisions  into  which  they  may  have  been 
divided,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  sold  in  larger  tracts  than  160  acres. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  leasing  the  public  lands  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years  and  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  section  to  any  one  per- 
son or  company;  but  such  leasing  shall  be  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction, 
after  notice  as  heretofore  provid^  in  case  of  sale.  All  rents  shall  be  paid  annually 
in  advance. 

Sec.  9.  No  law  shall  ever  be  enacted  granting  any  privileges  by  reason  of  the  occu- 
pation, cultivation,  or  improvement  of  any  public  lands  of  the  State  subsequent  to 
the  survey  thereof  by  the  United  States.  No  claims  for  such  occupation,  cultivation, 
or  improvement  of  any  such  lands  shall  ever  be  recognized,  nor  shall  such  occupti- 
tion,  cultivation,  or  improvement  ever  be  used  to  diminish  the  purchase  price  of  the 
public  lands. 

Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall  pass  suitable  laws  for  the  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and 
disbursement  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  all  other 
public  moneys  and  funds.  No  custodian  of  any  such  moneys  or  funds  shall  in  any 
manner  use  or  loan  any  part  thereof  for  any  private  purpose  or  deposit  the  same  in 
any  bank  or  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  otherwise  than  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  of  the  county  to  which  such  moneys  or  funds  belong; 
wid  every  violation  of  the  foregoing  provision  shall  constitute  an  embezzlement  of  so 
much  of  the  said  moneys  or  funds  as  shall  be  so  used,  loaned,  or  deposited,  and  shall 
be  felony,  and  any  failure  to  pay  over,  produce,  or  account  for  any  of  the  public 
moneys  or  funds  intrusted  to  such  custodian,  as  by  law  required  or  demanded,  shall 
be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzlement. 

Article  XI. — AmeHsinejit  and  taxation. 

Sec.  1.  The  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation  shall  be  uniform,  and  taxes  shall  be 
levied  upon  such  property  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe,  except  as  otherwise 
herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  at  each  r^ular  se^ision  for  raising  sufficient 
revenue  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  for  two  years. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  not  levy  in  any  one  year  a  higher  rate  of  taxation 
than  one  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  within  the  State,  except  to 
repel  invasion  or  suppress  innurrection. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes  upon  particular  articles  and 
npon  occupations,  which  shall  l)e  miifomi  as  to  the  class  of  persons  and  property 
npon  whicn  they  operate. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  may  also  impose  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  in  excess  of  two 
thou.«and  dollars  a  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  stock  of  any  company  or  corporation  nhall  not  be  taxed  without  mak- 
ing a  proportionate  dediiclion  for  any  property  of  that  company  or  corporation  which 
^nay  nave  been  taxed. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  mav  provide  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  an  annual  poll 
^x  of  not  more  than  one  dollar  on  each  poll,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  public  schools  in  the  school  district  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  equalization,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
^retary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  state  treasurer,  an<Y  attorney-general. 
The  duty  of  the  State  board  oi  equalization  shall  be  to  adjust  and  equalize  the  valu- 
ation of  real  and  personal  property  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  Such 
ward  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  taxation  as  mav  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

^  Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  disi'harge  any  county, 
city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation  or  subdivision 
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of  the  State,  from  its  proportionate  share  of  taxes  levied  for  any  purpose  except  by 
a  four-fifths  vote. 

Sec.  10.  The  property  of  the  State  and  of  all  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  school 
districts,  and  otner  municipal  corporations,  public  libraries,  lots  with  the  buildings 
thereon  when  said  buildings  are  used  solely  for  religious  worship  or  for  educational 
or  charitable  purposes,  and  all  cemeteries  not  used  or  held  for  private  or  coi-porate 
profit,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Mining  claims  before  patent  shall  be  taxed 
only  upon  the  gross  output  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  The  power  to  license  and  tax  corporations  or  corporate  property  shall 
never  be  relinquished  by  the  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  The  legislature  may  exempt  from  taxation,  to  each  head  of  a  family, 
property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  The  State  shall  incur  no  debt  for  any  purpose  whatever,  including  exist- 
ing indebtedness,  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  this 
shall  not  be  cxjnstrued  to  impair  or  affect  the  liability  of  the  State  for  debt«  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  State,  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  shall  not  be  granted  to 
or  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  assume  the 
debts  or  liabilities  of  anv  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  districf,  or  other  munic- 
ipal corporation  or  sulxlivision  of  the  State,  unless  such  debt  shall  have  been  created 
to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  State  in  war. 

Sec.  15.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  specific 
appropriation  made  by  law. 

Article  XII. — Munmpnl  corjioraturm. 

Sec.  1.  Cities  and  towns  shall  not  be  incorporated  by  special  laws;  but  the  le^sla- 
ture  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  incorporation,  organization,  and  classifica- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns,  which  laws  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  general  laws.  Cities  and  towns  heretofore  intx)r- 
porated  may  become  organized  under  such  general  laws  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
electors  at  a  general  election  shall  so  determine,  under  such  provisions  therefor  as 
may  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  2.  Anv  county,  or  incorporated  city  or  town,  may  make  and  enforce  within  its 
limits  all  sucn  local,  police,  sanitary,  and  other  regulations  as  are  not  in  conflict  A\ith 
it«  charter  or  with  the  general  laws. 

Sec.  3.  No  municipal  corporation,  or  quasi-mimicipal  corporation,  in  the  State  shall 
incur  any  debt,  including  existing  indebtedness,  for  any  purpose  whatever  in  excess 
of  five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  such  corporation,  as 
shown  by  the  last  regular  assessment  made  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  nor  in  any 
sum  whatever  in  excess  of  it«  yearly  income  or  revenue  without  the  a.^<sentof  a  major- 
ity of  the  qualified  electors  thereof,  who  shall  l)e  payers  of  taxes  on  proi^erty  therein. 
But  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  liability  of  any  such  corpora- 
tion for  any  existing  indebtedness. 

Sec.  4.  Iso  county,  town,  city  or  other  mimicipal  or  quasi-municipal  corporation, 
by  vote  of  its  citizens  or  otherwise,  shall  ever  become  a  stockholder  in  any  joint- 
stock  company,  corporation,  or  association  whatever,  or  raise  money  for,  or  make 
donation  to,  or  loan  its  credit  to  or  in  aid  of  any  such  company,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  5.  The  several  counties  of  the  Territory'  of  New  Mexico,  as  they  are  now  pro- 
vided for  by' law,  are  hereby  declared  to  l)e  the  counties  of  this  State  until  otherwise 
established  or  changed  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  laws  for  the  creation  and  organization 
of  new  counties,  but  the  question  of  the  creation  of  any  new  county  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  in  the  territory  embraced  within  the  pro- 
posed new  county  before  any  such  county  shall  be  created;  but  no  county  now  estab- 
lished shall  be  reduced,  nor  shall  any  new  county  be  formed,  so  as  to  have  less 
population  than  will  l)e  suflicient  to  entitle  it  to  at  lea^t  one  representative  in  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  7.  No  county  now  established  as  aforesaid  shall  be  reduced  to  an  area  of  less 
than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles,  and  no  new  county  shall  be  formed 
containing  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles,  until  twelve  years 
after  this  constitution  goes  into  effect. 

Sec.  8.  New  or  unorganized  counties  may  for  the  purposes  of  administration  be 
temporarily  annexed  to  such  other  county  or  counties  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  territory  is  taken  from  any  county  or  counties  and  attache<l  to 
another,  or  whenever  a  new  county  is  formed,  the  county  to  which  said  territory  is 
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attached,  or  the  new  countv,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  its  ratable  proportion  of  all  the 
then  existing  liabilities  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which  such  territory  is  taken 
or  from  which  such  new  county  is  formed,  less  the  same  ratable  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  county  buildintfB  and  property  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which  such 
territory  is  taken;  pro^^ded,  that  such  portion  so  taken  shall  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  county  from  which  the  same  is  taken  for  not  less  than  four  years  previously. 

Sec.  10.  In  any  county  where  the  coimty  seat  has  not  been  fixed,  the  question  of 
its  place  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  county  at  a  general  election.  The 
place  receiving  the  majority  of  all  votes  cast  by  qualified  electors  shall  be  the  county 
seat;  but  in  the  formation  of  new  counties  the  county  seat  may  be  fixed  temporarily 
by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  11.  No  county  seat  shall  be  changed  until  a  proposition  designating  the  place 
to  which  the  removal  is  proposed  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
county,  and  shall  have  received  two-thirds  of  the  vote  ca«t  by  qualified  electors.  No 
I>er8on  shall  vote  on  such  a  proposition  who  shall  not  have  resided  in  the  county  for 
six  months,  and  in  the  election  precinct  for  ninety  days  next  preceding  the  election. 
A  proposition  to  change  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  after  having  been  so  submit- 
tea,  shall  not  again  be  submitted  to  the  electors  for  five  years. 

Sec.  12.  All  county  and  precinct  ofificers  shall  be  elected  by  the  quahfied  electors 
of  the  county  or  precinct  respectively,  and  city,  town,  and  village  oflScers  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  XIII. — Corpmations. 

Sec.  1.  All  existing  charters  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privileges,  under 
which  the  corporations  or  grantees  shall  not  have  organized  and  commenced  busi- 
ness in  good  feith  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  thereafter 
have  no  validity,  except  in  such  corporations  or  grantees  whose  time  to  organize 
under  their  charter  or  grant  has  not  expired  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  the  method  whereby  the  courts  may  revoke 
or  annul  any  charter  or  incorporation  existing  and  revocable  at  the  time  this  consti- 
tution goes  into  effect,  or  that  may  thereafter  be  created,  whenever  in  its  opinion  it 
may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  no  injus- 
tice shall  be  done  to  the  corporators  or  creditors. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  elections  for  directors  or  managers  of  incorporated  companies,  every 
stockholder  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  person  or  l?y  proxy  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  owned  by  him,  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  said  shares  and  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  num- 
ber of  directors  or  managers  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall 
equal,  or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  among  as  many  candidates  as  he 
shall  think  fit;  and  such  directors  or  managers  shall  not  be  elected  in  any  other 
manner. 

Sbc.  4.  No  corporation  shall  acquire  or  hold  property,  or  engage  in  business  in 
this  State,  without  having  a  designated  place  of  business  and  an  authorized  agent 
within  the  State  upon  whom  process  may  be  served. 

Sec.  5.  No  railroad,  telegraph,  express,  or  other  corporation^  or  the  lessees  or 
managers  thereof,  shall  consolidate  its  stock,  property,  or  franchises  with  any  other 
railroad,  telegraph,  express,  or  other  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its  control 
a  parallel  or  competing  line.  And  in  no  case  shall  any  consolidation  take  place 
except  upon  at  least  sixty  days'  public  notice  to  all  stockholders  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  No  street  or  other  railroad  shall  be  constructed  upon  any  street  or  highway 
within  any  incorporated  city,  town,  or  village  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
authorities  having  the  control  of  the  street  or  highway  proposed  to  be  occupied  by 
such  street  or  other  railroad. 

Sbc.  7.  The  term  "corporation,"  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  not  be  understood 
to  embrace  municipalities  or  political  divisions  of  the  State  unless  otherwise  expressly 
stated;  but  it  shall  be  held  and  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint-stock 
companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations  not  possessed  by 
individuals  or  partnerships. 

Sec.  8.  Any  combination  between  individuals,  associations,  or  corporations  having 
for  its  object,  or  which  shall  operate  to  control,  the  price  or  exchange  of  any  article 
of  manu&cture  or  commerce,  product  of  the  soil  or  mine,  is  hereby  prohibited  and 
declared  unlawful  and  against  public  policy;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  by 
law  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  shall  be  suflScient  to  prevent  all  such  unlawful 
combinations. 
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Sec.  9.  All  railroad,  transportation,  and  express  companies  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  or  of  any  other  State  doine  business  in  the  State  shall  be  common  carriers, 
and  all  railroads  owned  or  controlled  by  such  companies  shall  be  public  highways, 
and  the  l^islatnre  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight,  express,  and  passenger  tariffs  on  the  differ- 
ent railroads,  and  in  the  charges  of  t*?lephone,  telegrapnic,  and  insurance  companies 
in  this  State,  and  enforce  such  laws  by  adequate  penalties,  to  the  extent,  if  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  franchise.  The  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  shall  be  a  judicial  question 
to  be  determined  by  the  court*i. 

Sec.  10.  Each  stockholder  in  all  incorporated  companies,  except  corporations 
oiganized  for  banking  or  insurance  purposes,  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  to  the  amount  of  his  unpaid  stock  and  no  more,  and  one  or  more  stock- 
holders may  l)e  joined  as  parties  defendant  in  suits  to  recover  upon  this  liability. 

Sec.  11.  Corporations  shall  not  issue  stock  except  to  bona  fiae  sub8cril)ers  therefor 
or  their  a^^ignees;  nor  shall  anv  corix)ration  issue  any  bond  or  other  obligation  for 
the  payment  of  money,  except  for  money  of  property  received  or  labor  done.  The 
stock  of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased  except  in  pursuance  of  a  general  law, 
nor  shall  any  law  authorize  the  increase  of  stock  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
or  persons  holding  the  laiger  amount  in  value  of  the  stock,  nor  without  due  notice 
of  the  proposed  increase  having  been  previously  given  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.     All  fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  12.  No  corporation  organized  outside  the  limits  of  this  State  shall  be  allowed 
to  transact  businens  within  the  State  on  more  favorable  conditions  than  are  prescribed 
by  law  to  similar  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  13.  No  corporation  shall  alienate  or  leaf*e  any  franchise  so  as  to  relieve  the 
franchise  or  property  held  thereunder  from  the  liabilities  of  the  lessor  or  grantor, 
lessee  or  grantee,  contracted  or  incurred  in  the  operation,  use,  or  enjoyment  of  such 
franchise  or  any  of  its  privilege^?. 

Sec.  14.  The  propt^rty  and  fraiichiseH  of  incorporated  companies  shall  be  subject 
to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  same  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

Sec\  15.  No  corporation,  association,  or  individual  shall  issue  or  put  in  circulation 
as  money  anything  but  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  Each  stockholder 
of  any  bank  or  insurance  company  shall  be  individually  and  personally  liable, 
equally  and  ratably,  and  not  one  for  another,  for  all  contracts,  debts,  and  engage- 
ments of  such  bank  or  insurance  company  accruing  while  they  remain  such  stock- 
holders, to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  their  stock  therein  at  the  par  value  thereof, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invented  in  such  shares. 

Sec.  16.  Any  president,  director,  manager,  cashier,  or  other  officer  of  any  banking 
institution,  who  shall  receive  or  assent  to  the  reception  of  deposits  after  he  shall  have 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  banking  institution  is  insolvent  or  in  failing  circum- 
stances shall  be  individually  responsible  for  such  deposits  so  received. 

Article  XIV. — Mining  and  voter  righbt, 

Sbc.  1.  There  may  be  established  and  maintained  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
mines,  the  duties  and  salary  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  said  office 
shall  be  established  the  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  thereto  a  person  known  to  be  competent,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
years. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines, 
the  construction  of  escapement  shafts,  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  be  nec^- 
sary  to  protect  the  health  and  secure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  therein,  and  shall 
prohibit  the  employment  in  the  mines  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Sec  3.  The  legislature  may  make  such  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary  for  proper  and  equitable  drainage  of  mine.**. 

Sec.  4*  The  legislature  may  provide  that  the  science  of  mining  and  metalluigy 
be  taught  in  one  or  more  of  the  institutions  of  learning  under  the  patronage  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  by  priority  of  possession  rights  to  the  use  of  wat«r  for  mining, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accnied,  the  posses- 
sors and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protecte<i  in  the  same, 
and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes 
herein  specified  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  this 
constitution  as  to  taking  property  for  public  or  private  use. 
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Article  XV. — Forestry, 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall  enact  laws  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  and  to  pre- 
serve the  forests  on  the  lands  of  the  State  and  upon  any  part  of  the  public  domain 
the  control  of  which  may  be  conferred  by  Congress  upon  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  may  providje  by  law  that  the  increase  in  value  of  private 
lands,  caused  by  the  planting  of  hedges,  orchards,  and  forests  thereon,  shall  not  for  a 
limited  time  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  such  lands  for  taxation. 

Article  XVI. — Miscellaneous. 

Sec.  1.  In  addition  to  the  State  University,  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  the  School  of  Mines  already  established  by  law  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  one  or  more  State  normal  schools  shall  be  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  Public  institutions  may  be  established  by  law  for  the  maintenance,  care, 
and  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or  indigent  sick  persons,  orphans,  or 
paupers;  and  whenever  any  such  institution  shall  have  been  so  established  and  put 
m  operation,  no  other  institution  for  the  same  purpose  shall  receive  any  aid  or  sup- 
port from  public  funds;  but  until  such  institutions  are  so  established  and  put  in 
operation,  provision  maj^  be  made  by  law  for  the  maintenance,  care,  and  instruction 
01  such  persons  by  individuals  or  in  other  institutions.  Such  aid  and  support  shall 
be  under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  such 
individual  or  other  institution  shall  make  itemized  annual  reports  concerning  such 
aid  and  support  to  the  governor  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  3.  Public  money  or  property  shall  never  be  used  or  appropriated  for  private 
purposes,  nor  for  the  aid  or  support  of  any  institution  not  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  State,  except  for  the  time  as  in  the' foregoing  section  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  The  compensation  of  no  officer  shall  be  by  law  increased  or  diminished 
after  his  election,  or  during  his  term  of  office. 

Sec.  5.  All  officers  who  are  by  law  chai^jed  with  the  duty  of  collecting  fees  for 
services  which  are  to  be  paid  into  any  public  fund  shall  collect  the  same  in  advance, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  any  loss  resulting  from  a  failure  so  to  do. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution,  every  officer,  unless 
sooner  removed  according  to  law,  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  7.  Each  officer  elected  or  appointed  to  office  under  the  authority  of  this  con- 
stitution shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,  and  to  faithful Iv  discharge  the  duties  of  hi& 
office,  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Article  XVII. — Amendments, 

Sec.  1.  Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  the  two  houses,  voting  separately,  such  proposed  amendments  shall,  with 
the  ayes  and  nays  thereon,  be  entered  upon  their  journals,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  submit  such  amendments  to  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  next 
general  election,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  without  delay  for  at  least  six 
consecutive  weeks  prior  to  said  election  in  not  less  than  one  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  (if  there  be  such  newspaper)  published  in  each  county,  and  if  the  major- 
ity of  the  electors  shall  ratify  the  same,  such  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of 
this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  If  more  than  one  amendment  is  proposed,  they  shall  be  submitted  in  such 
manner  that  the  electors  shall  vote  for  or  against  each  of  them  separately. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  or  amend  this  constitu- 
tion, they  shall  recommend  the  electors  to  vote  at  the  next  general  election  for  or 
against  tne  convention,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  at  such  election 
snail  have  voted  for  a  convention,  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  shall  provide  by 
law  for  calling  the  same,  and  such  convention  shall  consist  of  a  number  of  members 
not  less  than  double  the  number  of  senators  at  that  time  in  the  legislature.  The 
legislature  shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  voting  for  said  convention. 

Sec.  4.  Any  constitution  adopted  by  such  convention  shall  not  take  effect  until  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  people. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  article  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  anv 
amendment  or  revision  or  repeal  of  any  article  or  section  of  this  constitution,  which 
by  its  terms  is  made  irrevocable,  except  as  therein  provided. 
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Article  XVIII. — Compact  with  the  InUfd  Stales. 

Sbc.  1.  The  State  of  New  Mexico  ia  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Federal  Union  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  2.  The  legal  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
assumed  and  paid  by  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Pertect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  this  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  of  religious  worship,  nor  shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
establishment.  No  religious  test  shall  be  required  for  any  office  or  for  any  vote  at 
any  election;  nor  shall  any  person  be  incompetent  to  testify  on  account  of  his  or  her 
opmions  on  matters  of  rehgious  belief,  nor  be  questioned  in  any  court  touching  such 
opinions  so  as  to  affect  the  weight  of  his  or  her  testimony. 

Sec.  4.  The  people  inhabiting  this  State  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever 
disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  lying  within  the 
boundaries  thereof,  and  to  all  lands  lying  within  said  limits  owned  or  held  by  any 
Indian  or  Indian  tribes,  and  that  until  the  title  thereto  shall  have  been  extinguished 
by  the  United  States  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  dispcNsition  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  Indian  lands  shall  remain  imder  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  that  the  lands  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  without  the  State  shall  never  be  taxed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  lands  or  other  property  belonging  to  residents  thereof;  that 
no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State  on  lands  or  property  therein  belonging  to  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  the  United  States  or  reserved  for  its  use.  But 
nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  State  from  taxing  as  other  lands  are  taxed  any 
lands  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  who  has  severed  his  tribal  relations,  and  has 
obtained  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  person  or  source  a  title  thereto  by  pat- 
ent or  other  grant,  save  and  except  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  granted  to 
any  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  act  of  Congress  containing  a  proMsion  exempting 
the  lands  thus  taxed  from  taxation;  but  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  this  State  so  long  and  to  such  extent  as  such  act  of  C^najess  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  this  State  and  free  from 
sectarian  control,  and  no  other  or  different  schools  shall  receive  any  aid  or  support 
from  the  public  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  The  ordinances  and  provisions  in  this  article  contained  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this 
State. 

schedule  and  ordinance. 

Sec.  1.  All  writs,  actions,  prosecutions,  claims,  liabilities,  and  obligations  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  all  rights  of  individuals  and  bodies 
corporate  shall  continue  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in  this  government;  and 
all  process  which  may  before  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  under  this 
constitution  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
as  valid  as  if  issued  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  All  property  and  rights  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  several  counties,  sub- 
divisions, and  political  bodies  corporate  of  or  in  the  Territory,  including  fines,  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  debts,  claims,  and  recognizances,  obligations,  and  other  undertakings 
heretofore  taken  or  which  may  be  taken  before  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
department  imder  this  constitution,  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
or  any  county,  subdivision,  or  political  body  corporate,  officer  or  otherwise,  to  or  for 
the  public,  shall  inure  to  the  State  or  remain  to  the  county,  local  subdivision,  cor- 
poration, officer,  or  public,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  if  the  change  of  government  had 
not  been  made,  and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  accordingly.  All  criminal  prose- 
cutions and  penal  actions  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  before  the  organization  of 
the  judicial  department  under  this  constitution,  and  which  shall  then  be  pending, 
may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  and  execution  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  All  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  against  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  shall  be  pimished  by  the  State  as  they  might  have  been  punished  by  the 
Territory  if  the  change  of  government  had  not  been  made. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  when  this  constitution 
takes  effect  which  are  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution  shall  remain  in  force  until 
they  expire  by  their  limitation  or  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  le^slature. 

Sec.  5.  This  constitution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  immediately  upon 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State. 

Sec.  6.  All  officers  who  may  be  holding  their  offices  and  appointments  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  under  the  authority 
of  said  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  shall  con- 
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tinue  to  hold  and  exercise  their  respective  oflBces  and  appointments  until  superseded 
by  the  State  authorities  under  this  constitution. 

Sec.  7.  All  cases  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
except  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  into  the  supreme  court  hereby  created,  to  be  there  heard  and  determined 
as  though  originally  brought  up  to  that  court  from  the  district  court  of  the  State;  and 
if  any  such  case  is  remanded  for  further  or  other  proceedings  it  shall  be  sent  back  to 
the  district  court  of  the  State  for  the  county  in  the  district  court  for  which,  under 
the  Territorial  form  of  government,  the  original  judgment  or  decree  was  entered. 

Sec.  8.  The  district  court  for  each  county  is  declared  to  be  a  successor  to  and  a 
continuation  of  the  district  court  established  in  such  count v  by  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature, and  all  pending  suits,  matters,  and  proceedings,  botli  civil  and  criminal,  shall 
be  tried,  heard,  and  determined  by  the  new  court  hereby  established,  and  the  files, 
dockets,  and  other  records  shall  be  continuous  and  unbroken. 

Sec.  9.  The  probate  court  for  each  county  shall  be  a  continuation  of  the  probate 
court  under  the  Territorial  government,  and  the  record  and  files  thereof  shall  be 
continuous  and  unbroken. 

Sec.  10.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  seals  now  in  use  by  the  supreme, 
district,  and  probate  courts  of  the  Territory  are  herebv  declared  to  be  the  seAls  of  the 
gnpreme,  district,  and  probate  courts,  respectively,  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  This  constitution  shall  be  submitted  for  adoption  or  rejection  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  qualified  bv  law  to  vote  at  all  elections  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
at  a  special  election  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  A.  D.  1890,  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  sooner  pass  an  enabling  act  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in 
which  case,  unless  the  time  for  an  election  is  fixed  Tn  said  act,  this  constitution  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  election  to  be  held  within  ninety  days  after  the 
passage  of  such  act,  to  ne  called  by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  such  proclamation  to  be  issued  not  less  than  forty  days  before  the 
day  of  the  election.  Said  election  shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  the  manner 
provide<l  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  general  elections,  an<i  the  returns  thereof 
shall  l)e  made  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authoritv  as  pro- 
vided in  cases  of  general  elections,  and  abstracts  of  such  returns  duly  certified  snail 
be  transmitted  to  the  board  of  canvassers,  which  said  board  of  canvassers  shall  con- 
sist of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  and  the  president  of  this  conven- 
tion. Said  board  shall  canva.Ms  the  votes  so  returned  and  certify  the  same  and 
declare  the  result  of  said  election  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  by  law  for  the 
election  of  a  Delegate  in  Congress. 

At  the  said  election  all  ballots  which  may  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  constitution  shall 
have  written  or  printed  on  them  the  words  '*for  the  constitution,"  and  all  ballots 
which  may  be  cast  against  the  constitution  shall  have  written  or  printed  on  them  the 
words  **  against  the  constitution,"  and  such  ballots  shall  be  counted  for  or  against 
the  constitution  accordingly. 

Said  board  of  canvassers  shall  also  make  and  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  certificate  setting  forth  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  constitution  and  the 
number  cast  against  it,  and  shall  also  file  a  certificate  certifying  whether  the  said 
constitution  has  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  or  against  it  or 
not,  copies  of  which  certificate  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory, 
dhly  certified  by  him,  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
another  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  said 
secretary  shall  also  forward  alon^  with  each  of  said  certificates,  and  attach  thereto, 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  12.  Immediately  upon  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  failure  to  act,  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  failure  to  act,  the  president  of  this  convention, 
shall  issue  a  proclamation,  which  shall  be  published  and  a  copy  thereof  mailed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  calling  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  all  State,  district,  county,  precinct,  and  other  oflicers  created 
and  made  elective  by  this  constitution,  and  fixing  a  day  for  such  election,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  forty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation  nor  more  than  ninety 
dav8  after  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  shall  thereup>on 
order  such  election  for  said  day,  and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  l)e  given  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  length  of  time  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  in  cases  of  gen- 
eral election  for  Delegate  to  Congress  and  county  and  other  officers. 

Every  qualified  elector  of  the  Territory  at  the  date  of  said  election  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  thereat.     Said  election  shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner 
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88  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  general  elections,  and  the  returns  thereof 
shall  be  made  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authority  as 
provided  in  cases  of  such  general  elections,  but  returns  for  all  State  and  district  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  made  to  the  canvassing  board  herein 
provided  for. 

Sec.  14.  Thirty  days  after  such  election  for  State,  district,  county,  precinct,  and 
other  oflBcers  (or  on  the  following  day  if  said  thirtieth  day  shall  fall  on  Sunday), 
said  board  of  canvassers  shall  assemble  at  the  seat  of  government  as  now  fix^  by 
law  and  proceed  to  canvass  the  votes  for  all  State  and  district  oflBcers  and  members 
of  the  legislature  in  the  manner  provided  bv  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  canvass- 
ing the  votes  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  they  shall  issue  certificates  of  election  to 
the  persons  found  to  be  elected  to  said  offices  severally,  and  shall  make  and  tile  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Territory  an  abstract  certified  by  them  of  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  each  person  for  each  of  said  offices  and  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in 
each  county. 

Sec.  15.  The  canvassing  board  of  the  various  counties  shall  issue  certificates  of 
election  to  the  several  persons  found  by  them  to  have  been  elected  to  the  several 
county  and  precinct  offices. 

Sec.  16.  All  officers  elected  at  such  election  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  they 
have  been  declared  elected,  if  New  Mexico  shall  have  been  then  admitted  as  a  State, 
and  if  not,  within  thirty  days  after  New  Mexico  shall  have  been  admitted  as  a  State, 
take  the  oath  r^uired  by  this  constitution,  and  give  the  same  bond  as  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  be  given  in  cases  of  like  officers  of  the  Territory,  and 
shall  thereupon  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  but  the  legislature 
may  require  by  law  all  such  officers  to  give  other  or  further  bonds. 

Sec.  17.  All  officers  elei'ted  at  such  election  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  legis- 
lature shall  provide  by  law  in  accordance  with  this  constitution  for  the  election  of 
their  successors  and  until  such  successors  shall  be  electe<l  and  qualified. 

Sec.  18.  The  governor-elect  of  this  State,  immediately  upon  his  qualifying  and 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  issue  his  proclamation  convening  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  at  the  seat  of  government  as  now  fixed  by  law,  on  a  day  to  he 
named  in  such  proclamation,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation.  Within  ten  days  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  legislature  both  houses  thereof  shall  proceed  to  elect,  as  provid^  by 
law,  two  Senators  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  At  said  elec- 
tion the  two  persons  who  shall  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  by  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  of  the  State  shall  be  elected  as  such  United  States  Senators, 
and  shall  be  so  declared  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  joint  session  of  said  two 
houses. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  each  of  said  Senators,  certifying  the  fact  of  his  election,  which 
certificate  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  19.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  legislature  at  its  first  session  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  indebtedness  incurred  and  authorized  to  be  incurred 
by  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  Mexico  which  shall  remain  unpaid  by  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  20.  This  constitution  shall  be  enrolled  in  duplicate,  after  which  both  copies 
thereof  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  this  convention  and  the  secretary  thereof 
and  such  del^ates  as  desire  to  sign  the  same,  whereupon  they  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  where  they  may  be  signed  at  any  time  by 
any  delegate  who  shall  be  prevented  from  signing  the  same  for  any  reason  at  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  of  this  convention.  On  the  first  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1889,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  shall  forward  one  of  said  copies  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  and  shall  attach  his  certificate  thereto  under 
his  seal  of  office  certifying  that  the  same  is  one  of  the  duplicate  enrolled  copies  of 
the  constitution  adopted  by  this  convention;  the  other  copy  shall  remain  on  file  in 
his  office  until  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be  qualified  under  this  constitution,  when 
the  same  shall  be  turned  over  to  him  and  filed  by  him  and  safely  deposited  and 
recorded  by  him  in  the  books  of  miscellaneous  records. 

Sec.  21.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  number  and  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  shall  be  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Done  in  ot)en  convention  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
this  21st  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1889. 

J.  Francisco  Chavez,  PreMdent  of  Convention. 
I.  M.  Bond,  Secretary  of  Convention. 
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RAILROADS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  6,  1900. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  30,  1900,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  a  report  on 
railroads  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900.     Trust- 
ing that  you  may  find  the  same  correct, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Max  Frost, 
Secretary  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1879  it  was  the  fortune  o|  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  pass 
through  the  Territorial  empire  of  New  Mexico  from  Trinidad,  CJolo.,  to  Las  Cruces 
and  Silver  City  in  the  extreme  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  Territory, 
tediously  traveling  the  entire  distance  of  upward  of  700  miles  m  old-fashioned  stage- 
coaches at  the  rate  of  about  5  miles  an  hour.  Less  than  two  years  later  he  passed 
over  part  of  the  same  route,  but  the  slow-going  and  toilii^  stagecoach  had  disap- 
peared, and  he  rode  into  the  very  heart  of  the  historic  and  resourceful  region  in  a 
palace  car,  which  left  the  Missouri  River  less  than  two  days  before  and  conveyed  its 
passengers  with  as  much  comfort  and  far  less  fatigue  than  is  experienced  in  making 
the  journey  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  steel 
rails  had  been  extended  into  this  sparsely  settled  country  of  magnificent  distances 
was  not  more  marvelous  than  the  many  striking  manifestations  on  every  hand  of  an 
astonishing  awakening  from  the  slumber  of  two  centuries,  attributable  to  the  inspir- 
ing and  stimulating  influence  of  railway  lines,  bringing  the  long-neglected  Territory 
in  close  touch  with  the  enlightened  progress  and  fruitful  modem  methods  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  utilization  of  steam  for  transportation  purposes  it  was 
supposed  that  a  country  must  be  settled  and  developed  before  it  could  support  a  rail- 
way, and  those  who  projected  new  lines  followed  the  great  routes  which  internal 
commerce  had  already  established  for  itself  and  whose  facilities  it  had  outgrown. 
The  pioneer  railway  builders  sought  to  connect  the  large  towns  and  to  secure  a 
traflSc  already  important  and  likelv  to  fprow.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
this  theory  was  abandoned  and  the  railway  has  since  been  the  advance  agent  of 
civilization  in  the  country.  It  has  pushed  out  into  countries  that  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  population  and  which  had  not  felt  the  stimulatinj^  influence  of  outside 
capital,  following  close  upon  the  trails  of  Government  exploring  expeditions,  whose 
reports  of  undeveloped  natural  resources  and  descriptions  of  scenic  and  climatic 
attractions  have  been  among  its  most  important  guides. 

The  men  who  have  invested  in  the  construction  of  most  of  the  railways  of  the  West 
have  not  done  so  because  they  believed  the  traflSc  of  the  regions  through  which  they 
were  projected  was  sufi&cient  at  the  time  to  support  the  enterprises,  but  because  they 
were  persuaded  that  the  roads  would  rapidly  create  a  profitable  volume  of  business 
for  themselves.  These  remarks  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  sev- 
eral railway  lines  of  New  Mexico.  They  have  not  only  quickened  the  entire  Terri- 
tory into  new  life,  attracting  desirable  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
S'vmg  a  fresh  and  healthful  impulse  to  all  the  useful  activities  of  the  people,  but 
ive  actually  created  a  lar^  part  of  the  traffic  that  is  already  making  them  more 
than  self-supporting,  and  insures  them  large  and  steadily  increasing  profits  in  the 
future,  thus  satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  their  projectors  and  affording 
substantial  encouragement  for  the  early  construction  of  the  important  new  lines  pro- 

J'ected  in  the  Territory.  Not  one  of  the  ten  railway  lines  in  New  Mexico  is  in  the 
lands  of  a  receiver,  and,  after  passing  through  the  various  trying  vicissitudes  inevitably 
incident  to  the  development  of  natural  resources,  all  of  them  have  reached  a  point 
where  thev  annually  snow  net  earnings. 

Justly  sharing  in  the  general  and  unexampled  prosj)erity  of  the  entire  Territory, 
including  particularlv  the  mining,  lumber,  stock-growing,  wool-raisinar,  agricultural, 
and  horticultural  industries,  the  railways  of  this  region  have  earned  larger  profits 
during  the  past  year  than  during  any  twelve  months  since  the  first  locomotive 
whistled  in  New  Mexico,  about  twentv  years  ago.  And  the  future  is  bright  with 
promise  of  richer  rewards  to  c«me.  The  development  of  the  magnificent  possibili- 
ties of  the  Territory  has  so  far  only  been  initiated.  When  its  vast  and  only  partly 
explored  mineral  belts,  carrying  untold  values  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
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and  precious  fttones,  are  gystematically  opened  up  and  their  riches  rendered  avail- 
able; when  its  extensive  coal  measures,  some  of  them  still  miles  from  railways,  are 
worked  to  their  full  capacity  and  their  product  utilized  in  smelting  and  manufactur- 
ing plants;  when  its  comparatively  untouched  forests  of  fine  timber,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Black  Range  and  elsewhere,  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  enterprise 
by  means  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  are  united  with  its  building  stones 
and  brick-making  materials,  boundless  in  quantity,  and  unexcelled  in  quality,  in 
structural  work;  when  it«  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustible  deposits  of  sUt, 
soda,  alum,  sulphur,  gypsum,  kaolin,  and  fire  clay  are  accessible  and  brought  into 
use;  when  the  raising  of  blooded  and  graded  cattle  supplants  the  old  range  method, 
and  an  approximation  of  the  Ohio  plan  is  adopted  in  the  production  of  sheep  and 
wool;  when  all  its  arable  lands  are  placed  under  the  magic  touch  of  water  ana  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  storage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals, 
the  railways  of  Kew  Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  those  that  gridiron  the  great  Commonwealths  ot  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  These  manifest  possibilities  will  all  sooner  or  later  be  realized.  The 
railways  have  already  contributed  immensely  toward  the  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory.    They  will  do  more  in  the  same  direction  each  year. 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  1,704  miles  of  railway  actually  constructed  within 
the  Iwundaries  of  New  Mexico,  and  but  few  sections  of  the  Territory  are  without 
rail  and  tel^raphic  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  lines  of  rail- 
way represented  in  this  large  mileage  are  owned  and  operated  by  10  different  cor- 
porations, some  operating  wholly  within  the  Territory,  but  most  of  them  coming 
under  either  the  transcontinental  or  interstate  classifications,  and,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are  as  follows: 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  including  Santa  Fe-Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company. 

Pe<*os  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad  (\)mpany. 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com  pan  v. 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company. 

Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  Company.  ' 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad  Company, 

Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railroad  Company. 

Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  Railroad  Company. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  is  not  only  one  of  the  pioneer  railwav  systems 
of  the  West,  but  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  transcontinental  lines,  extending  from  Chi- 
cago to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and  operating  a  total  of  7,782  miles  of  railway 
in  twelve  States  and  Territories.  It  entered  New  Mexico  early  in  1880,  in  advance  of 
all  competitors,  and  now  operates  849  miles  of  perfectly  constructed  track  within  the 
Territory.  It  crosses  the  northeastern  border  of  New  Mexico  near  the  city  of  Raton 
and  passes  through  the  entire  Territory,  near  the  center,  traversing  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  passing  out  near  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Its  northern  line 
extends  almost  due  west  from  Albuquerque,  through  the  extensive  coal  fields  and 
grazing  lands  of  western  New  Mexico,  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific, 
while  branches  of  it«  southern  line  extend  from  Rincon  to  Deming,  Silver  City,  and 
Santa  Rita,  tapping  the  famous  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  mining  districts 
of  (Jrant  County,  and  connecting  with  lines  for  southern  and  lower  California.  It 
also  operates  branch  lines  to  the  Blossburg  coal  mines  in  Colfax  Countv,  to  the 
pleasure  and  health  resort  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  to  the  Cerrillos  or  Madrid  coal 
mines  in  Santa  Fe  County,  to  the  great  lead  and  carbonate  mines  at  Magdalena  in 
Socorro  County,  and  to  the  celebrated  silver  mines  at  Lake  V^alley  in  southern  Sierra 
County.  The  three  largest  cities  of  the  Territory — Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  and  Albu- 
querque— and  also  the  flourishing  cities  and  villages  of  Raton,  Springer,  Mora,  Wagon- 
mound,  Los  Lunas,  Stx'orro,  Swi  Marcial,  Las  Cruces,  Deming,  and  Silver  City,  are 
situated  on  the  main  line  and  numerous  branches  of  this  system. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  enters  the  Territory  south  of  Antonito,  Colo., 
and  pai'ses  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the  counties  of  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and 
Santa  Fe  to  the  capital  city  of  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  114  miles,  rendering  accessible 
some  of  the  finest  agricultural,  grazing,  and  mineral  lands  in  the  Territory.  Fifty- 
two  miles  of  its  tracks  between  Antonito  and  Durango,  Colo.,  passes  through 
the  valuable  coal  and  timl)er  lyeita  of  northern  Rio  Arrilm  County,  N.  Mex.,  increas- 
ing its  total  trackage  in  the  Territorj^  to  166  miles.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
towns  of  Espanola,  Embudo,  Tres  I*iedras,  Chama,  and  Lumberton  are  upon  this 
road. 
The  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  is  at  present  operating  192 
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miles  of  well-eqUipped  railway  within  the  Territory.  The  line  of  this  company 
pasBes  through  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  fruitful  Pecos  Valley  from  the  Texas 
line  on  the  south,  through  Eddy  and  Chaves  counties,  to  Roswell  on  the  north,  and 
thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Amarilla,  Tex.,  where  it  connects  with  trunk 
lines  for  the  east  and  southeast.  Its  southern  terminus  is  Pecos,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Texas  railway  system.  It  passes  through  the  towns  of  Carlsbad,  Hagerman, 
and  Roswell  in  the  recos  Valley,  besides  numerous  towns  on  the  recently  con- 
structed extension  to  Amarilla.  This  line  is  the  main  outlet  for  the  large  cattle, 
sheep,  and  wool  traffic  of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  and  also  affords  markets  for  the 
surolus  products  of  the  peerless  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens  of  the  Pecos  Valley. 

The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  extends  from  El  Paso  and  Fort  Bliss,  in 
Texas,  through  Jarilla,  Alamogordo,  La  Luz,  Tularosa,  and  Three  Rivers,  in  Otero 
County,  New  Mexico,  to  its  present  terminus  at  El  Capitan,  in  the  Salado  coal  fields 
of  Lincoln  County.  The  trackage  of  this  new  road  within  the  Territory  is  at  present 
154  miles  and  construction  work  is  still  in  progress.  It  passes  through  some  of  the 
best  mining,  timber,  stock-raising,  and  farming  lands  of  the  Territory.  Sufficient 
development  work  has  already  b^n  done  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  gold,  ccmper, 
iron,  and  turquoise  mines  of  the  Jarilla  district  are  exceedingly  valuable.  The  8 
opened  coal  mines  in  the  Capitan  district  are  already  outputting  from  300  to  500  tons 
of  superior  coal  per  day. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  about  166  miles  of  its  tracks  within 
the  Territory.  It  enters  the  Territory  from  the  east,  about  4  miles  northwest  of  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  passes  through  a  broad  plain  mainly  devoted  to  the  stock  industry, 
and  crosses  the  Arizona  line  near  San  Simon.  The  towns  of  Deming,  Lordsburg, 
and  Shakespeare  are  situated  upon  this  road. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway,  formerly  the  Denver  and  Gulf,  crosses  the 
extreme  northeastern  comer  of  New  Mexico  and  76  miles  of  its  tracks  are  within 
the  Territory.  This  road  passes  through  Clayton  and  Folsom,  the  principal  towns 
of  Union  County,  and  enters  the  State  of  Texas  at  Texline,  forming  an  important 
trunk  line  from  Denver  through  central  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Stock  raising 
is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  section  of  New  Mexico  traversed  by  this  line. 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railway 
Company,  whose  line  runs  from  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  to  Benson,  Ariz.,  a  distance  of  176 
miles,  has  25  miles  of  its  own  track  within  this  Territory.  This  road  uses  the  track 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Deming  to  Lordsburg.  The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Railway  Company,  whose  road  extends  from  Lordsburg  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  operates  30 
miles  of  it«  track  within  New  Mexico.  The  principal  traffic  of  both  these  roads  is 
the  transportation  of  ores. 

The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway,  which  was  last  year  com- 
pleted from  Alamogordo  to  Tobo^an  and  Cloudcroft,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  the 
narrow-gauge  timber  railway  up  the  various  canyons  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains, 
about  9  miles  in  length,  are  practical  extensions  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  sys- 
tem. Both  roads  are  used  mainly  for  the  transportation  of  timber  to  the  mills  in 
Alamogordo.  Cloudcroft  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains 
and  is  a  popular  summer  resort.  The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Railway  shows 
some  of  the  most  intricate  work  in  broad-gauge  railway  building  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Maximum  grades  of  5.2  per  cent  and  30-degree  curves  are  features  of  the 
road. 

The  Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  is  a  private  railway,  o^^med  by  the  Bums  &  Biggs 
Lumber  Company,  operating  large  sawmills  on  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grant.  It  mus 
from  the  town  of  Chama,  Rio  Arriba  County,  to  the  town  of  Brazos,  in  the  same 
county,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  railways  now  constructed  in  New  Mexico, 
together  with  the  mileage  of  each  within  the  Territory: 

Miles. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 849 

Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Railroad 166 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway 192 

Southern  Pacific  Railway 166 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway 154 

Colorado  and  Southem  Railway 76 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railway 25 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railway '^0 

Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway 29 

Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  Railway 17 

Total  mileage  in  New  Mexico 1, 704 
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During  the  year  1899,  301  miles  of  new  railway  were  constructed  within  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  new  mileage  being  included  in  the  foregoing  total.  This  work  was  done 
by  the  following  companies: 

Miles. 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern '.       154 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern 100 

Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain 29 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 18 

Total  new  mileage  last  year 301 

No  new  railway  construction  work  has  been  done  in  the  Territorj^  so  far  this  year, 
but  several  important  new  lines  are  projected,  and  it  seems  probable  that  most  of 
them  will  be  built  at  an  early  day.  Among  the  most  needed  and  promising  of  these 
projected  lines  is  the  contemplated  Black  Range  Railway  from  Magdalena  on  the 
Santa  Fe  system  to  Chloride,  in  northern  Sierra  Coimty,  a  distance  of  less  than  90 
miles,  and  thence  southwesterly  down  the  Gila  River  to  a  point  at  or  near  Clifton, 
Ariz.,  about  100  miles,  tapping  the  immense  wealth  of  minerals  and  timber  in  the 
Black  Range  and  the  fine  and  extensive  tributary  stock  ranges.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys show  that  this  proposed  line  is  exceptionally  feasible  from  a  construction  stand- 
point, the  grades  being  comparatively  easy  and  no  costly  work  bein^  involved  in  the 
undertaking,  and  careful  and  conservative  estimates  place  the  immediate  daily 
tonnage  of  the  Magdalena-Chloride  line  alone  in  round  numbers  as  follows:  Ore,  25 
cars;  live  stock,  4J  cars;  merchandise,  ties,  lumber,  etc.,  4J  cars;  total,  34  cars. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  annual  tonnage  in  and  out  of  Silver  City  is  not  less 
than  20  cars  per  day,  it  is  believed  that  the  tonnage  of  Chloride  alone  would  nearly 
eoual  the  foregoing  estimate.  The  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  Magdalena- 
Cnloride  line  is  estimated  at  $1,418,627.50,  and  the  annual  earnings  at  $405,255. 

Another  important  and  seriously  contemplated  stretch  of  new  railway  construc- 
tion in  the  Territory  is  the  projected  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  system  from  Liberal,  Kans.,  west  and  southwest,  through  Union,  Guadaluije, 
and  Lincoln  counties  to  El  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  there  connecting  with  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railway,  and  thus  forming  a  continuous  trunk  line  from  Chicago 
through  New  Mexico  to  El  Paso,  Tex.  Both  the  Rock  Island  and  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  companies  have  corps  of  engineers  in  the  field  making  preliminary 
surveys  for  the  proposed  new  line. 

It  is  also  understood  that  it  has  been  decided  in  the  near  future  to  extend  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  or  Hagerman  system  from  Roswell  south  and  south- 
west through  Chaves  County,  thence  circling  westward  through  the  Penasco  region 
and  between  the  Sacramento  and  Guadalupe  mountains,  and  passing  on  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  probably  140  miles,  affording  the  eastern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  Territory  another  direct  eastern  and  southern  outlet. 
The  developed  and  undeveloped  mining,  timber,  stock-growing,  wool,  agricultural, 
and  fruit  industries  of  the  tributary  regions  would  unquestionably  afford  this  line  a 
large  volume  of  profitable  local  traffic,  which  could  be  dei)ended  upon  to  increase 
each  year. 

There  are  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road Company  has  determined  soon  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  line  south  into 
New  Mexico  from  its  southwestern  terminus  at  Durango,  Colo.,  running  down  the 
Rio  I^as  Animas  through  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  junction  of  the  Animas 
and  San  Juan  rivers,  at  Farmington,  thence  following  the  San  Juan  River  in  a  north- 
erlv  and  westerly  direction,  crossing  the  southwest  corner  of  Montezuma  County, 
Colo.,  extending  almost  due  west  along  the  San  Juan  River  into  San  Juan  County, 
Utah,  to  Bluff  Citv,  and  thence  westerly,  probably  to  the  Pacific,  with  spurs  and 
branches  as  needed.  Confidence  that  this  important  work  will  soon  be  undertaken 
in  earnest  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  a  Rio  Grande  subcorporation,  capitalized  at 
$2,000,000,  was  recently  incorporated  at  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  six 
branch  lines,  eventually  to  Ix?  operated  as  parts  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  sys- 
tem, and  the  line  south* from  Durango  was  distinctly  indicated  as  one  of  the  number. 
It  also  seems  probable  that  a  branch  will  be  extended  south  through  Bernalillo 
County  to  Gallup  and  Albuquerque.     The  road  from  Durango  to  Farmington  would 

Sass  through  the  wonderful  fruit  belt  of  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  would  ren- 
er  available  some  of  the  best  coal  lauds  in  the  Territory.     It  is  urgently  needed 
and  would  prove  profitable. 

The  Cochiti  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  has  been  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  line  of  railway  from  Thornton  Station,  on  the  Santa  Fe  system, 
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through  the  phenomftnal  Cochiti  gold-mining  district,  to  Bland,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  in  Bernalillo  County.  It  is  asserted  that  the  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  this  important  road  have  been  sold  and  that  construction 
work  will  soon  be  commenced.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  this  line  would  more 
than  i)ay  expenses  from  the  very  first  day  it  was  operated. 

A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas  through  the  Mora  Valley  to  the  town  of  Taos,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The 
line  has  been  surveyed  and  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  on  the  road.  Its 
construction  would  open  up  a  most  fertile  part  of  the  Territory,  as  well  as  large 
mining  and  timber  industries. 

A  new  railroad  is  also  projected  from  Albany,  Tex.,  through  the  city  of  Las  Vegas 
and  on  to  the  northwest,  but  of  its  construction  little  can  be  said  at  this  time,  as  the 
project  has  not  taken  definite  shape,  so  far  as  I  am  advised. 

Considering  the  proposed  extensions  refeiTed  to  above,  the  follow- 
ing data  will  be  interesting:  The  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  from  Liberal,  Kans.,  to  Carrizoza  Station,  on  the 
El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway,  will  be  about  370  miles  in  length. 
This  will  give  the  following  distances  from  Chicago  via  that  route  to 
Los  Angeles  and  from  Chicago  to  the  City  of  Mexico: 

Miles. 

Chicapo^  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway:  Chicago  to  Liberal,  Kans 930 

To  build:  Liberal  to  Carrizoza,  N.  Mex 370 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway: 

Carrizoza  to  El  Paso 144 

Chicago  to  El  Paso 1, 444 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad: 

El  Peso  to  Los  Angeles 812 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 2, 256 

Mexican  Central: 

El  Paso  to  Mexico  City 1,224 

Chicago  to  Mexico  City 2,668 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  from 
Hagennan  to  El  Paso  would  be  about  180  miles.  This  would  make 
the  distances,  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  Northeastern,  and  the  proposed  extension  to  El  Paso,  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe:  Chicago  to  Amariilo 1, 043 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern:  Amarulo  to  Hagerman 229 

To  build:  Hagennan  to  El  Paso,  about 180 

Chicago  to  El  Paso 1,452 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  would  ^ive  the  Santa  Fe  a  route  to 
Mexico  of  the  same  length  as  the  Rock  Island  after  the  latter  shall 
have  completed  its  Liberal  extension  and  a  route  of  175  miles  shorter 
than  its  present  route  by  way  of  the  Raton  tunnel.  Should  the  Santa 
Fe  complete  the  route  from  central  New  Mexico  to  a  connection  with 
the  Hagerman  system  at  Roswell,  it  would  have  then  another  trans- 
continental connection  with  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  way  of  its  lines 
to  Amariilo,  Tex.,  ttie  Hagerman  system  to  Roswell,  its  own  line  from 
Roswell  to  its  main  line  through  New  Mexico  (this  new  connection 
would  be  about  200  miles),  via  the  Santa  Fe  and  Pacific  into  Califor- 
nia. It  is  but  a  question  of  a  short  time  that  this  last  extension  across 
New  Mexico  will  be  a  fact. 
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Elevations  on  line  of  AtchisoHy  Topeka  and  JSanta  Fe  Railway  in  New  Mexico. 


Station  name. 


North  Portal  Tunnel . 

Lynn 

Raton 

Otero 

Dorsey 

Maxwell  City 

Toril 

Ravado 

Nolan - 

Wagonmound 

Tipton 

Watrous 

Onava 

Arriba 

Romero 

Sulsfcaeher 

Blanohard 

Sands 

Gi8e 

Pecos 

Glorieta 

Lamy 

Galisteo 

Lob  Cenrlllos 

Rosario 

South  Portal  Tunnel . 

Hillside 

Dillon 

Hebron 

Schomburg 

Dover  

Springer 

Ck)lmor 

Las  Cruces 

Mesquite 

Berino 

DeminK ' 

Magdaiena 

Santa  Rita 

Lake  Valley 

Blosftiburg 

Algodones 

Alameda 

Abajo 

Isleta 

Belen 

Lajoya 

Lemitar 

San  Antonio 


Elevation. 


Feet. 
7,548.00 
7,525.00 
6,597.00 
6,357.00 
6,042.00 
5.864.00 
5,884.00 
6.947.00 
6,(M2.00 
6,153.00 
6,340.00 
6,370.00 
6,706.00 
6,461.00 
6,262.60 
5,955.00 
6,357.00 
6,266.00 
6,763.00 
7,028.64 
7,415.00 
6,447.00 
6,000.00 
5,647.65 
6,383.00 
7,584.00 
7,028.00 
6,435.00 
6,136.00 
5,951.00 
6.796.00 
5,745.00 
5,901.00 
3,850.00 
3,795.00 
3,762.00 
4,477.70 
6,609.00 
6,460.00 
5,115.00 
6,760.00 
6,065.00 
4,957.00 
4,898.00 
4,856.00 
4,762.00 
4,666.00 
4,584.00 
4,500.00 


Station  name. 


Levy 

Bond 

Shoemaker. 

Kroenig 

Azul 

Las  Vegas. . , 
Black  well.., 

Chapelle 

Ribera 

Fulton 

Rowe , 

Fox. 


Canonclto 

Twichell 

Ortiz 

Waldo 

Thornton 

Elota 

Bernalillo 

Albuquerque. 

Barr 

Los  Lunas 

Sabinal 

Alimillo 

Socorro 

Arny. 


I*ope 

Crocker 

Cudder 

Upham 

Rincon 

Tonuco 

Leasburg 

San  Marcial 

Lava 

Engle 

Aleman 

Grama 

Detroit 

Selden 

Dona  Ana 

Mesilla  Park 

Earlham 

Anthony 

Silver  City 

Whitewater 

Nutt 

Santa  Fe 

Las  Vegfis  Hotsprings. 


Elevation. 


I 


Fed. 

6,223.00 

6, '203. 00 

6,229.00 

6,^9.00 

6.650.00 

6,358.80 

6.257.00 

6.(M3.00 

5,996.30 

6.602.00 

6,781.00 

7.126.00 

6,833.00 

6.311.00 

5,796.00 

5.591.00 

5,224.00 

5,098.80 

6,009.00 

4,910.00 

4,869.00 

4,809.00 

4,720.00 

4,613.00 

5,560.00 

4,466.00 

4,530.00 

4,688.50 

4,664.00 

4,516.38 

4,021.00 

4,-220.00 

3,918.00 

4,418.00 

4,686.00 

4,728.00 

4,622.00 

4.306.00 

4.016.40 

3,927.00 

3.879.00 

3,837.00 

3.781.00 

3, 753. 12 

6,000.00 

5,295.00 

4.759.00 

6. 919. 00 

6,611.00 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  IJ^NDS. 

Santa  Fb,  July  24y  1900. 

Sir:  In  accordant*e  with  your  reaueet,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
transactions  of  this  offic^e  from  the  date  of  its  creation  to  the  present  time,  covering 
a  period  of  fifteen  months. 

The  board  held  its  first  meetiuje:  on  March  27,  1899,  and  entered  unon  its  work  of 
achnini.'^tering  the  laws,  as  prescribtHi  by  the  legislative  a<*t  appro vt»d  March  16, 1899. 
I  immediately  instituted  correspondence  with  both  State  and  Territorial  officials  of 
the  several  land  offices,  with  the  object  in  view  of  formulating,  from  their  years  of 
exj)erience,  the  best  methods  and  svstem  of  keeping  the  reconls.  I  was  instructed 
by  the  board  to  visit  the  Territorial  \K)ard  of  public  lands  of  Oklahoma  as  the  result 
of  an  invitation  extended  by  the  officials  of  that  Territory,  but  this  was  finallv 
deemed  unnecessary,  as  I  had  already  obtained  through  their  kind  assistance  niucti 
valuable  information.  However,  it  was  finally  deemed  best  for  me  to  visit  the 
Colorado  State  land  office  before  the  final  adoption  of  a  system  of  records,  and  I 
was  accordingly  authorized  to  visit  that  office.  These  officials  extended  me  much 
valuable  assistance,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  has  been  invaluable  to  this 
board. 

A  blank  form  of  lease  was  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Interior  Departm'ent  for 
ite  approval,  and  much  time  was  lost  by  the  Department  in  approving  the  same.  In 
the  meantime  many  applications  were  being  received  by  letter.    A  form  of  applica- 
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tion  was  adopted,  and  waa  mailed  to  these  appiicants,  as  it  was  decided  that  no- 
application  would  be  entertained  unless  made  out  on  this  regular  form  prescribed 
by  the  board.  It  soon  became  evident,  by  the  niunber  of  applicants  for  the  same 
section,  that  to  solve  the  question  as  to  whom  the  award  of  lease  should  be  made  in 
such  cases,  the  lease  should  be  issued  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  applit^ants  were 
80  adxised.  In  Octolxjr  I  mailed  blank  leases  to  the  successful  applicants,  and  on 
their  return  to  me,  proi)erly  executed,  I  at  once  forwarded  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington  for  his  approval.  The  first  shipment  of  leases,  made 
on  October  20,  1899,  was  not  approved  until  December  28,  and  reached  this  office  in 
the  following  January.  Upon  tne  return  of  these  approved  leases,  the  cash  receipts 
represented  oy  them  were  deposited  at  once  with  the  Territorial  treasurer. 

There  are  now  on  file  in  the  Department  at  Washington,  awaiting  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  206  leases,  these  leases  representing  a  rental  of 
$5,458.44  and  an  acreage  of  131,760.  Numerous  complaints  nave  been  received  at 
this  office  from  these  applicants  on  account  of  their  failure  to  receive  their  duplicate 
leases.  There  is  much  foundation  for  these  complaints,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  leases  were  executed  and  forwarded  to  the  Dei)artment  at  least  eight  months 
ago,  and  their  second  year's  annual  payment,  represented  by  their  first  deferred 
payment  note,  will  become  due  and  payable  before  they  will  have  received  their 
duplicate  leases.  Had  these  leases  been  approved,  as  we  had  hoped,  there  would 
have  been  $12,098.11  available  for  apportionment  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
Territory  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  instead  of  $6,639.67.  This 
result  will  compare  very  fovorably  with  the  first  year's  revenue  derived  from  the 
leasing  of  school  sections  16  and  36  in  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  as  shown  by 
their  statistics. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION. 

This  commission,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  surveyor-general,  and  the  solicitor- 
general  of  the  Territory,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
was  created  to  make  selections  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  Territory  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  21,  1898.  Mr.  D.  M.  White,  the  locating  agent  for  the 
above  commission,  has  notified  this  office  that  on  September  21,  1899,  November  6, 
1899,  and  December  2,  1899,  this  commission  made  selections  aggregating  220,679.23 
acres,  which  were  forwarded  to  Washington  for  the  approval  oi!the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  (See  detailed  list  on  following  pages. )  In  the  early  part  of  June,  1900, 
we  received,  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office,  a  certificate  of 
the  approval  of  selections  to  the  amount  of  16,741. 97  acres  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  These  are  the  only  selections  thus  far 
reported  to  this  office  as  approved.  I  regret  very  much  the  delay  that  has  attended 
the  approval  of  these  selections  made  on  behalf  of  the  Territory.  If  they  had  been 
promptly  approved  after  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days,  which  is  the  minimum  time 
required"  by  Department  regulations  to  elapse  between  the  date  of  filing  and  that  of 
approval,  these  lands  now  would  have  been  producing  a  revenue  for  the  Territorial 
educational  institutions;  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that  such  delay  should  have  been 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Department. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT   FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OP  LANDS. 

The  Alomogordo  Lumber  Compaiiy  notified  the  board  that  they  desired  lands 
selected  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  with  the  idea  of  ultimately  purchasing  the 
same,  and  offered  to  pay  the  United  States  land  office  fees  for  such  selections  as  well 
as  advance  sufficient  money  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Territory  to  select  other 
lands;  also,  provide  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  the  work  of  this  office,  such  payments 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  payment  on  final  purchase  of  lands.  Mr.  Burkdoll  and 
his  associates  made  a  similar  proposition  and  it  was  accepted.  This  fund  enabled 
the  Territory  to  proceed  in  the  selection  of  lands  and  the  maintenance  of  its  office. 
As  a  result  the  Territory  has  been  able  to  select  over  220,000  acres,  as  well  as  meet 
the  necessary  expense  in  leasing  school  sections  16  and  36,  the  receipts  from  which 
aggregated  $12,098.11.  Without  this  available  fund  from  advance  payments  on  con- 
tempfeted  sales,  the  Territory  could  not  have  leased  or  selected  any  lands  until  the 
receipt  of  the  funds  from  the  Territorial  treasurer,  derived  from  the  Territorial  tax 
levied  to  reimburse  the  board  of  public  land  fees,  and  which  was  levied  in  the  year 
1899,  but  which  was  not  received  until  July,  1900.  But  even  this  fund  thus  created 
by  taxation  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  United  States  land  office  fees 
and  our  office  expense — not  including  clerical  assistance.  The  Territory  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  the  means  were  provided  at  once  for  the  successful  and 
immediate  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  this  office,  for  w^hich  the  legislature  failed  to- 
provide. 
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FOREST  RESERVATIONS. 

After  an  interval  of  over  fifty  years  as  a  Territory,  a  grant  of  about  5,000,000  acres, 
of  which  about  2,000,000  acren  are  to  be  selected,  the  balance  being  represented  by 
school  sections  16  and  36,  was  made  to  New  Mexico  by  the  Congressional  act  approved 
June  21,  1898.  The  selections  thus  far  made  on  behalf  of  the  Territory  amount  to 
about  220,000  acres.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  Department  at  Washington,  throueh 
its  agents  in  the  field,  is  reserving  so  much  of  our  best  lands  before  we  can  possibly 
select  even  a  fractional  part  of  our  grant.  The  Gila  Forest  Reser\'e  was  created  out 
of  the  best  lands  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  lauds  to  the  Territory,  and  even  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  commission  to  select  lands  on  its  behalf.  This  portion  of 
the  Territory,  now  known  as  the  '*  Gila  Forest  Reserve,*'  was  particularly  desirable  for 
stock,  as  e^'ldenced  by  the  number  of  applications  received  for  the  leasing  of  school 
sections  within  said  reservation.  These  reservations,  as  well  as  those  reported  to  be 
-contemplated,  will  deprive  the  Territory  of  a  large  part  of  its  best  lands  (particularly 
before  it  becomes  a  State) ,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  grant.  When  one  con- 
siders the  area  in  the  Territory  covered  by  grants  to  individuals,  as  well  as  by  Gov- 
ernment reser\'ation8,  both  those  already  made  and  those  contemplated,  there  will 
be  very  little  desirable  land  left  to  select  for  the  Territorial  educational  institutions. 

THE   PALACE  BUILDING. 

Under  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21,  1898,  the  building  known  as  **The 
Palace,"  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  toother  with  all  lands  and  appurtenances  connected 
therewith,  was  granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  west  end  of  the  building  and  adjoining  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  its  post-office,  at  a  rental  of  |oO  per  month,  from  July  7, 1899,  as  per 
agreement  entered  into  with  Mr.  Doran,  post-office  inspector,  who  was  present  at 
our  regular  meeting  September  4,  1899.  So  far  no  portion  of  this  rental  has  been 
paid,  although  the  Acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1899,  stated,  **  I  have  the  matter  now  under  consideration."  I  have  written 
the  Department  several  times,  but  thus  far  with  no  satisfactory  results.  The  central 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  Territory  as  a  residence.  The 
eastern  end  is  occupied  by  the  historical  society  without  charge  for  rent.  That 
portion  formerly  occupied  by  the  governor  and  secretary  as  offices  is  rented  to  Messrs. 
Newberry  and  Laughlin  at  a  rental  of  $37.50  and  $39,  Vespectively,  in  advance,  per 
quarter.  *  The  alfalfa  grown  on  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  building  during  the  season 
of  1899  and  1900  has  been  sold  for  $20. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  deem  it  best  to  assume  control  of  this 
hist^mcal  buildmg,  the  history  of  which  is  a  national  one,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  which  one  and  all  are  alike  interested,  on  account  of  its  important  historical  tradi- 
tions. Under  the  supervision  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  a  western  annex,  it 
would  receive  the  protection  which  is  its  due,  and  they  alone  are  the  proper  custodians. 

APPRAISAL   OP   LANDS. 

Under  date  of  June  28,  1900,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  forwarded  to  me  an  opinion  of  the  honorable  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
rendered  June  5,  1900,  stating  that  the  appraisal  of  lands  to  be  leased  is  a  necessary 
preretjuisite  to  such  leasing,  which  opinion  was  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  the 
same  time  notified  me  that  all  leases  not  heretofore  approved  are  suspended  until 
evidence  is  submitted  in  each  case  that  the  land  has  been  appraised,  and  that  all 
leases  hereafter  submitted  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affinnative  showing  that  the 
lands  leased  have  been  so  ai)praised.  The  framers  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  state 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  leave  the  matter  of  appraisal  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  wording  of  the  statute  should  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  different  construction.  The  conditions  in  New  Mexico  are  such  that  the 
?uestion  of  the  presence  of  water  on  a  section  alone  fixes  the  value  and  rate  of  rental, 
mprovements  determine  the  question  of  preference  right  and  not  the  valuation  of 
a  set'tion  as  to  rate  of  rental.  In  the  majority  of  instances  improvements  do  not 
exist  until  the  lessee  has  occupied  the  section,  and  even  then  they  may  not  occur,  as 
these  school  sections  are  strictly  grazing  lands  and  their  value,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  is  determined  bv  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  water  thereon.  The  law  is 
fully  administered  ana  the  school  fund  thoroughly  protected  by  the  application 
blank  fumishetl  the  applicant,  who  states  therein  uncfer  oath  as  to  whether  there  is 
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water  of  any  description  on  the  section  fpr  which  he  applies.  When  one  considers 
the  great  distances  to  be  covered  by  an  appraiser  to  reach  even  the  most  accessible 
points  away  from  the  railroad,  to  which  ne  would  have  to  proceed  by  wagon,  at  a 
cost  of  $5  per  day  for  conveyance  only,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  appraiser  alone  would  more  than  exceed  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  five  years'  rental.  The  majority  of  our  leases  thus  far  issued,  approved  or  unap- 
proved, are  for  sections  located  in  Union  County.  By  referring  to  the  Government 
post- route  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  appraiser  leaving  Clayton  to  reach  Gallegos 
would  travel  83  miles;  from  Las  Vegas  to  Endee,  162  miles;  also  from  Las  Vegas  to 
Fort  Sunmer,  130  miles;  from  Roswell  to  Lincoln,  108  miles.  These  illustrations  are 
from  the  nearest  railroad  points  to  the  post-oflBce  address  of  lessees,  and  must  be 
traversed  by  wagons.  The  facts  ascertained  by  examination  necessary  to  appraisal 
would  not  fix  the  rental  value  of  the  lands  at  a  higher  rental  than  without  such 
examination,  as  all  the  facts  necessary  to  fixing  the  rental  of  sections  are  ascertained 
from  our  application  blanks.  The  present  annual  rental  is  $12.80  for  a  section  with- 
out water  and  $32  for  sections  with  water  of  any  description  thereon.  When  a  higher 
rental  exists,  it  is  brought  about  b)^  there  having  been  more  than  one  applicant  for  the 
same  section,  in  which  cases  by  bidding  the  rental  has  reached  a  mucn  higher  figure. 
I  regret  very  nmch  that  this  matter  of  appraisement  was  not  determined  upon  on  the 
receipt  of  the  leases  for  approval  in  Octooer  last,  rather  than  after  an  interval  of  ten 
months.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  leases  have  been  approved  without  the  require- 
ment of  appraisal,  while  206  leases  unapproved  have  oeen  on  file  in  Washington 
awaiting  approval  since  January  last.  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend 
*        '      '^        ^        28,  1900,  be  so  modified  that  all  unapproved 


that  the  Department's  ruling  of  June  28,  ,  

leases,  including  those  bearing  date  of  July  2, 1900,  be  at  once  approved  by  tne  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Thtai  grant  of  lands  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  by  act  of  CongreaSy  June  £1^  1898. 

[*'This  act  is  intended  only'  as  a  partial  grant  of  lands"  by  the  United  States.] 

Acreage. 
Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36  in  every  township  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  5,355  sections,  not  including  those  within  land 

grants  and  reservations ^ 3, 427, 200 

Public  buildings  "at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  for  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  purposes,  when  permanently  located," 

50  sections 32,000 

University,  2  townships  in  quantity  (together  with  all  saline  lands 
within  the  Territory): 

Act  July22,  1854 46,080 

Act  June  21, 1898 65,000 

111,080 

Agricultural  College 100,000 

Water  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes 500, 000 

Improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico 100, 000 

Insane  asylum 50, 000 

School  of  mines 50,000 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 50, 000 

Reform  school 50,000 

Normal  schools 100,000 

Institute  for  the  blind 50,000 

Miners*  hospital 50, 000 

Militarv  institute 50, 000 

Penitentiary 50, 000 

The  building  known  ss  **  the  Palace,**  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all 
lands  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith 2. 60 

Total 4,770,282.60 

Selections  of  land  made  by  the  United  States  Commission  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 

June  21, 1898. 

[Selections  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  May  16, 1900.] 

List  No.  1,  mstitution  for  the  blind:  Acreage. 

Grant  County 5,001.98 

Otero  County 11,739.99 

Total 16,741.97 
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Selections  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  not  yet  approved. 


Grant. 


I 


Agricultural  college 6, 893. 62 

University 

Water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes . .  49, 645. 06 

lUHane  asylum 4, 737. 89 

Miners'  hospital 6,001.04 

Reform  school 5, 000. 80 

Penitentiary 6,009.46 

School  of  mines '      4,760.00 

Normal  schools i      9, 999. 90 

Military  institute '      6,000.00 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 5,000.00 


Santa  Fe.      Socorro. 


Total ,  101,047.77 


906.66 


1,058.41 


908.56  I      1,058.41 


Otero. 


11,254.20 
11,355.11 
11,469.93 
10,260.88 
11,608.72 
22,617.61 
11,473.63 
10,997.44 


100,922.62 


Acreage. 


6,893.62 
1.058.41 
49,&45.06 
16,900.65 
16. 356. 15 
16,470.73 
15,260.84 
16,263.72 
32,617.51 
16,473.63 
15,997.44 


203,937.26 


Aggregate  selections  approved 16, 741. 97 

Aggregate  selections  unapproved 203, 937. 26 

Total 220,679.28 

Leases  of  common-school  lands  appraised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


County. 

Leases. 

Acres. 

Amount 
of  rental. 

Cfti  on 

Bernalillo 

5 
39 
32 
5 
15 
5 
7 
6 

15 
8 
1 
2 
11 
2 
8 
5 

3,200 

Chaves 

24,960       1,805.80 
20,320  i    1  (Ul  70 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana 

3,200 
9,600 
8,200 
4,480 

152.60 

Eddv 

236  80 

Grant 

152. 60 

Guadalupe 

i-Tft  nn 

LIncol  n 

3,840          115  20 

Mora 

9,440  1        460.80 

1,920          128.00 

640             12.80 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba 

Santa  Fe 

1,280  ,        128.00 
7,040           IQ'^  «0 

San  Miguel 

San  J  uan 

1,280 
5,120 
3,200 

50.60 

Sierra 

12-'>.  47 

Socorro  

140  80 

Taos 

Union 

95 
3 

60,640 
1,920 

2,232.10 
70.40 

Valencia 

Total 

250 

165,280 

6.756.67 

Amount  deposited  with  the  Territorial  treasurer,  as  per  his  receipts  numbered  2  to  7,  inclu- 
sive, on  file  in  this  office $6, 765. 67 

Itemized  as  follows: 


Receipt 
No. 


When  deposited. 


Amount. 


2  February  1.1900 $4, 010. 00 

3  March  5, 1900 44. 80 

4  March  6. 1900 2, 447. 27 

5  March  29. 1900 124. 80 

6  May  2, 1900 12. 80 

7  June30,1900 116.00 


6.755.67 
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Lea»es  of  common-school  lands  unapprm^ed  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 

Washitigtorij  D.  C. 


Beraalillo . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe  . 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba.. 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel. 
San  Juan  . . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia 


Total  . 


County. 


AoivAffP    Amount 
Acreage,  ofrental. 


1,920 
12,800 
17,280 
2,560 
1,280 
10,240 
7,040 
4,480 
7,040 
1,280 


S96.00 
352.00 
999.60 
95.43 
25.60 
1,289.20 
161. 10 
145.20 
163.00 
44.80 


9,600 
1,280 
2,560  i 
8,320  I 


455.50 
60.11 
89.60 

277.60 


66 
8 


42,160 
1,920 


1, 156. 10 
57.60 


206   181,760  I  5,458.44 

I        I 


Approved  applications^  leases^  and  notes  not  yet  signed  by  applicant. 


County. 

Leases. 

Acreage. 

Amount 
of  rental. 

Bernalillo 

1 

1                640 

S6.45 

Chaves 

4 
2 
5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
4 

2,560 
1,280 
3,200 
3,200 
1,920 
1,280 
frlO 
2,480 

51  20 

Colfax 

25.60 

Eddy 

57.55 

Grant 

350  80 

Guadalupe 

57.60 

Lincoln 

100.25 

San  Miguel 

6.40 

Union i. 

51.20 

Total 

27 

17.200 

707.06 

Applications  unapproved  or  withdravm. 


County. 

Applica- 
tions. 

Chaves 

11 

Colfax 

15 

Donna  Ana , - - 

3 

Eddy 

9 

Grant 

1 

Lincoln 

• 

3 

Mora 

1 

Otero 

2 

Santa  Fe 

1 

San  Miguel 

2 

Ban  Juan 

1 

Socorro 

4 

Taos - -  - 

1 

Union 

31 

Valencia 

1 

Total 

86, 

Acreage. 


Amount. 


7,040 

ISi21.80 

9,600 

314.30 

1,920 

44.80 

5,760 

158.40 

640 

12.80 

1,920 

57.85 

640 

71.40 

1,280 

14.40 

640 

160.00 

1,280 

66.65 

&40 

12.80 

2,660 

425.60 

640 

12.80 

19,840 

587.40 

640 

12.80 

65,040  ,    2,173.80 


J 
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Leases  canceled^  relinqmshedy  or  withdrawn. 


Coxmiy. 


Chaves 

Colfax 

Eddy 

Mora 

Otero 

San  Miguel 

Sierra 

Union 

Total 


Leases.    Acreage.  Amount. 


3 

1,920 

$38.40 

4  , 

2.5e0; 

71.20 

2  ! 

1,280 

25.60 

6 

3,200 

142.95 

1 

640 

25.60 

6 

3,840 

76.30 

3 

1,920 

38.40 

^ 

640 

6.40 

25  I      16,000  424.85 


The  historical  building  known  as  The  Palace  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Innds  connected 

tfierenith, 

KKCEIPT8. 

A.  A.  Newberry,  three  months'  rent  m  advance  from  July  1,  1900,  for  office 
vacated  bv  the  governor $37. 50 

N.  B.  Laughlin,  three  months'  rent  in  advance  from  July  1,  1900,  for  office 
vacated  by  the  secretary 39. 00 

Hank  Fisher,  alfalfa  crop,  grown  in  1899 10. 00 

Antonio  Alarid,  alfalfa  crop  grown  in  1900,  part  payment 4. 50 

Total 91.00 

Five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  within  the  Territory  by  the  United 

States, 

[To  be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  within  the  Territory,  section  4,  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21, 1898  (Stat., 
484).] 

Jan.  23,  1900.  Received  from  the  United  States 1894. 38 

Jan.  23,  1900.  Amount  deposited  with  the  Territorial  treasurer,  as  per  his 

receipt  No.  1  on  file  in  this  office 894.38 

Advance  paymeiUs  for  the  sale  of  lands. 

Sept.  18, 1889.  Alamogordo  Lumber  Company $1,749.25 

Nov.  27,  1899.  A.  R.  Burkdoll 1,250.00 

Mar.    5,  1900.  Alamogordo  Lumber  Company 3, 491. 25 

Total 6,490.50 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

United  States  land  office  fees  account  Territorial  selections. 
[As  evidenced  by  receipted  vouchers  on  file.] 


Institutions. 


Acreage. 


Amount 
fees. 


Water  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes |  49, 646. 06 

University I,a58.41 

Agricultural  college 6, 893. 62 

Institution  for  the  blind ,  16, 741. 97 

Normal  schools -  32, 617. 61 

Reform  school 16, 470. 73 

Militarv  inhtitute 16, 473. 63 

Insane  asylum 16, 900. 65 

School  of  mines 16, 268. 72 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 15, 997. 44 

Miners'  hospital 16, 356. 16 

Penitentiary i  15,260.34 

Total : 220,679.23 


9622 
14 


212 
412 
210 
206 
216 
206 
'204 
206 
194 


2,706 
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Commissioner's  office  expenses  for  fifteen  months  ending  June  SO,  1900. 

[As  evidenced  by  receipted  vouchers  on  file  showing  itemized  expenditures.] 

Books,  stationery,  typewriter,  laws  and  regulations  and  printed  circulars  of 

instructions  to  applicants $763. 05 

Express  charges,  telegrams,  lock  and  keys 11. 56 

Government  stamped  envelopes,  postage,  and  post-oflBce  box  rent 187. 47 

Commissioner's  salary  for  fifteen  months 2, 500. 00 

Expense  attending  the  commissioner's  authorized  trip  to  State  land  office, 

Colorado 73.55 

Clerical  assistance ^ 467. 00 


Total 4,002.63 

RecapitidaHon. 

RECEIPTS. 

J  of  common-school  lands  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  $6, 755. 67 

Leases  on  file  in  Department  of  Interior  awaiting  approval 5, 458. 44 

Approved  applications,  leases,  and  notes  not  signed  by  applicants 707. 05 

Applications  withdrawn $2, 173. 80 

Leases  withdrawn 424. 85 

2,598.65 

Rentals  of  Palace  Building 91.  OO 

Five  per  cent  proceeds  sales  public  lands  within  the  Territory  by  the 

United  States 894.38 

Advance  payment  for  the  sale  of  lands 6, 490. 50 

University,  account  United  States  land  otfice  fees 334. 00 

Territorial  tax  levy  fifty-first  fiscal  vear  account  reimbursing  board    of 

public  lands,  for  United  States  land  office  fees 3, 835. 31 

Total 27,165.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

United  States  land  office  fees  account  selections 2, 706.  OO 

Territorial  treasury 7,650.05 

Commissioner's  oAce  expense 4, 002. 63 

Refund  account  withdrawal  of  applications  and  leases 2, 598. 65 

Cash  on  hand  in  First  National  Barik  at  Santa  Fe 10, 207. 67 


Total 27,165.00 

Apportionment  of  common  school  income  fundy  by  Hon.  M.  C.  de  Baca,  superintendent  of 
public  itistmctiony  according  to  the  pro  rata  enumeration  of  school  children  in  each  county 
last  returned  by  the  county  superintendent. 


County. 


Bernalillo. . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana. . . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe.. 

Uncoln 

Mora 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba.. 
8«i  Juan  . . . 
San  Miguel  . 
Santa  Fe.... 

Sierm 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia.... 


Children 

of  school 

age. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


Total  . 


7,604 

1958.86 

971 

127. 44 

2,808 

354.09 

8,943 

497.21 

989 

118.41 

3,109 

392.  (M 

1,538 

193.94 

1,316 

165.95 

3,270 

412.35 

1.070 

134.93 

3,024 

381.33 

907 

114.37 

7,3;^ 

925.07 

4,193 

528.74 

1.113 

140.86 

4,047 

510.33 

3,320 

418.65 

1,4(W 

185. 11 

G76 

85.50 

52.652 

6,639.67 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Governor  M.  A.  Otero. 


Alpheus  a.  Keen, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 
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EDUCATION. 

Territory  of  New  Mbxicx), 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Santa  Fe,  December  31,  1899. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting 
herewith  to  you  my  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New 
Mexico  for  tne  year  1899. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  C.  de  Baca, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mejico. 

Netv  Mexico  Territorial  hoard  of  education. — Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero,  president, 
Santa  Fe;  Manuel  G.  de  Baca,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary,  Santa 
Fe;  C.  L.  Herrick,  Albuquerque;  F.  W.  Sanders,  Las  Cruces;  Peter  J.  Schneider, 
Santa  Fe. 

County  school  superintendents. — Bernalillo:  Frank  A.  Hubbell,  Albuquerque. 
Chaves:  E.  O.  Oreighton,  Roswell.  Colfax:  W.  A.  Chapman,  Raton.  Dofla  Ana: 
Jose  Gonzales,  Las  Cruces.  Eddv:  A.  U.  Pratt,  Carlsbad.  Grant:  B.  T.  Link,  Silver 
City.  Guadalupe:  Desiderio  Gallegos,  Anton  Chico.  Lincoln:  W.  M.  Clute,  Lin- 
coln. Mora:  Saul  Padilla,  Wagon  Mound.  Otero:  T.  A.  Biedleman,  Alamogordo. 
Rio  Arriba:  Emilio  Gonzales,  Abiquiu.  San  Juan:  A.  Rosenthal,  Farmington.  San 
Miguel:  Jose  D.  Martinez,  Las  \egas.  Santa  Fe:  F.  F.  Pino,  Galisteo.  Sierra: 
Frank  L.  Given,  Hillsboro.  Socorro:  Anastacio  Torres,  Socorro.  Taos:  Francisco 
M.  y  Martinez,  Taos.  Union:  N.  F.  Gallegos,  Clajixjn.  Valencia:  Julian  P.  Connelly, 
Los  Lunas. 

Superintendents  of  city  schools. — J.  Martin,  Roswell;  R.  H.  Carter,  Raton;  M.  R. 
Koehler,  Silver  City;  Maggie  J.  Bucher,  East  Las  Vegas;  M.  E.  Hickey,  Albuquer- 
que; J.  A.  Woods,  Santa  Je;  W.  W.  Robertson,  Deming. 

Territorial  institutions. — C.  L.  Herrick,  president  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albu- 
querque; F.  W.  Sanders,  president  Agricultural  College,  Las  Cnices;  C.  M.  Light, 
principal  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Silver  City;  T.  A.  Jones,  director  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines,  Socorro;  E.  L.  Hewett,  president  New  Mexico  Normal  University, 
Las  Vegas;  Col.  Jamas  ii.  Meadors,  superintendent  New  Mexico  Military  Institute, 
Roswell;  Lars  M.  Larson,  superintendent  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Santa  Fe. 


Investigation  shows  that  New  Mexico  was  settled  by  Spaniards  in  the  year  1598. 
Previous  to  that  time  various  expeditions  sent  by  the  Government  of  Spain  had 
■explored  all  the  region  now  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  it  was  not  until  the  30th  day  of  April,  1598,  that  formal  posses- 
sion was  taken  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate. 

The  objects  for  which  possession  was  taken  are  stated  at  large  in  the  act  of  poases- 
sion,  and  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  **To  reduce  the  country  to  the 
dominion  of  Spain;  to  settle  and  colonize  it;  to  introduce  into  it  all  the  necessary 
wagons,  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  livestock;  to  introduce  the  Spanish  customs 
and  laws,  together  with  the  Christian  religion  amon^  the  Indians;  to  civilize  them, 
introducing  among  them  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts;  to  instruct  them  in  the 
use  of  all  those  matters  that  would  tend  to  their  mental  and  moral  advancement, 
and  to  assimilate  them  in  such  a  way  by  the  Spanish  scheme  of  conquest  that  they 
mi^ht  become  a  truly  civilized  people,  learning  everything  that  would  increase  their 
polity  and  happiness." 

This  colonizing  expedition,  comprising  about  four  hundred  men,  among  whom  one 
hundred  and  fifty  had  their  wives  and  children  with  them,  carried  with  them  all  the 
implements  and  material  for  the  building  of  a  new  civilization  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  new  coimtry.  They  were  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  friars  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  commissary  general. 

In  July  of  1598  the  first  settlement  was  established  at  San  Gabriel,  near  the  locality 
where  now  stands  the  Indian  pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Chama  and  the  Rio  Grande.  This  place  was  the  center  of  the  Spanish  government 
until,  for  various  reasons,  a  short  while  afterwards,  the  settlement  was  transferred  to 
Santa  Fe,  the  present  capital  of  the  Territory. 

Thereafter,  the  colonv  growing  to  such  proportions  that  the  valley  lands  of  Santa 
Fe  became  too  limited  for  their  supjwrt,  other  towns  were  established,  mainly  in  the 
\dcinity  of  the  pueblos  along  the  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Taos,  and  Rio  Santa  Cruz.' 
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The  Spanish  rule  lasted  until  1821.  During  that  period  the  instruction  of  the 
Spanish  and  native  children  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans.  However,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  surroundings,  and  from  their  continual  clashing  with  the 
haughty  and  domineering  governors  and  civilians,  little  cx)uld  be  done  by  these  clerical 
genflemen  for  the  educational  cause.  In  1777  a  royal  charter,  supplemented  in  1779 
by  a  papal  brief  to  the  same  effect,  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Santa  Fe. 
llie  buildings  of  the  college  were  erected,  and  the  lands  for  its  maintenance  were 
assigned;  but  just  at  that  time  the  border  savages  became  so  hostile  that  the  local 
government  was  taxed  to  the  limit  of  its  resources  in  repelling  them,  and  nothing  was 
done  for  the  support  of  the  collie.  The  Indian  troubles  lasted  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  star  of  Napoleon  had  Iw  that  time  reached  its  zenith,  and  this  restive  warrior, 
having  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  French  Republic  a  dazzling  and  colossal  empire, 
cast  longing  eves  upon  the  country  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  its  rich  possessions  in 
the  New  World.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  intervention  in  tne  Peninsula, 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  followed,  and  resulted,  years  afterwards, 
in  the  final  estabhshment  of  separate  and  distinct  republican  governments. 

Although  New  Mexico  was  too  remote  from  the  center  of  war  to  take  any  active 
part  in  it,  nevertheless,  it  felt  the  effects  of  neglect  in  all  its  branches  of  industrial 
and  educational  affairs.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  New  Mexico,  at  the 
ending  of  the  Spanish  rule,  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  it  was  during  the  last 
century. 

With  the  incoming  of  the  republican  government  all  regular  clergy  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  the  task  of  education  devolved  upon  lay  teachers.  In  this 
connection  I  will  quote  from  the  supplement  of  D.  Jose  Augustin  de  Escudero,  to  the 
memorial  of  Don  Pedro  Bautista  Pino,  this  latter  being  the  deputy  for  New  Mexico 
to  the  Spsinish  Cortes.  Escudero  says,  speaking  in  1849,  on  the  subject  of  schools  in 
New  Mexico:  "At  the  residence  of  D.  Juan  Rafael  Rascon,  vicar-general,  the  youna 
man,  D.  Guadalupe  Miranda,  confers  upon  the  Territon^  the  very  special  privilege  ol 
teaching  several  youths  the  elements  of  Spanish  and  Latin  grammars  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  philosophy.  The  constancy  and  attainments  of  citizen  Miranda  can  not  be 
too  much  praised.  And  the  progress  made  by  his  pupils  also  deserves  encomium, 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  education  encounters  great  obstacles  there,  from  various 
causes,  amoi^  which  may  be  mentioned  a  scarcity  of  text-books.  M&y  heaven  ^rant 
to  New  Mexico  some  institution  of  learning  where  its  sons  may  receive  educational 
training  according  to  the  reauirements  of  the  century." 

In  1829  the  Spanish  population  of  New  Mexico  was  43,433,  and  it  had  18  schools 
taught  by  18  teachers. 

In  1840  the  population  was  55,403,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  statistics  giving 
the  number  of  schools.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  at  this  period  some  of 
the  Territorial  schools  were  supported  by  private  contributions  altogetner,  and  others 
were  supported  by  private  contributions  and  by  government  annual  appropriations. 
Those  schools  so  receiving  government  support  were  the  following: 

Santa  Fe 1500.00 

San  Miguel  del  Bado 250.00 

Canada 300.00 

Taos 1 250.00 

Albuquerque 300.00 

Belen 250.00 

Total 1,850.00 

In  1848  New  Mexico,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  Soon  afterwards  the  Catholic  Church  commenced  a  good  educational 
work,  and  endeavored  to  reach  as  many  children  as  possible.  The  resources  of  the 
church,  however,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  carrying  on,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  of 
its  noble  work. 

The  Christian  Brothers  first  opened  St.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe  in  1859. 
Other  denominations  soon  followed  with  the  establishment  of  day  and  boarding 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  And  in  this  manner  all  these  pioneers  of 
education  prepared  the  way  for  the  elaborate  system  that  was  soon  to  spread  through 
the  whole  of  the  Territory.  Under  the  infiuence  of  these  sectarian  scnools  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  was  greatly  reduced  in  a  very  few  years. 
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BEGINNING  OF  OUR    PrBLIC-SCHOOL  BDUCATION. 

Since  1850  we  have  had  a  Territorial  organization  under  the  United  States  and  have, 
since  that  date,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  free  ffovemment  Bnt  the  United  States 
have  neglected  the  education  of  our  people,  and  we  have  been  left  to  work  out  onr 
own  salvation  as  beet  we  might  under  peculiar  and  difficult  circumstances.  We  have 
found  it  possible,  however,  to  make  progress  under  a  free  government,  and  we  have 
overcome  many  of  our  difficulties.  The  people  of  the  Territory  have  always  hungered 
after  education,  and  have  ever  realized  itspower  and  importance;  therefore,  all  those 
who  could  have  sent  their  children  to  the  Eastern  cities  for  training  in  the  best  schools. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  population  have  been  without  the  opportunities  of  instruction, 
save  the  most  elementary  kind,  until  the  year  1872^wnen  the  legislature  of  New 
Mexico  passed  the  first  Territorial  school  law. 

This  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  to  be  supported  by  taxa^ 
tion.  From  that  time  we  have  labored  persistently  and  honestly  to  build  up  among 
us  a  public-school  system,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Ter- 
ritory the  opportunity  of  securing  a  good  and  sub^antial  common-school  training. 

This  said  law  provided  a  board  of  county  school  supervisors  composed  of  ^\e  citi- 
zens for  each  county.  It  was  empowered  to  have  the  sole  and  entire  management, 
supervision,  and  control  of  the  public  schools  within  its  respective  county,  and  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government,  system,  and  organization  of  said 
schools  as  should  be  most  proper,  suitable,  and  necessary  for  the  local  requirements 
and  circumstances  of  each  county.  The  control  and  expenditure  of  the  school  fund 
was  left  entirely  to  their  judgment;  they  were  intrusted  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  schools,  and  a  very  broad  discretion  was  left  to  them. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  another  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  tax 
levy  of  1  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  Territory,  one-half 
per  centum  for  Territorial  purposes,  one-fourth  per  centum  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  remainder  for  county  purposes.  But  this  law  was  necessarily  crude,  and  the  best 
results  could  not  be  obtained.  The  amount  of  taxable  property  was  limited,  and  it 
was  not  possible  at  once  to  step  into  a  perfect  school  system  that  might  compare 
favorably  with  the  older  systems  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  population  being  scat- 
tered over  a  large  extent  of  country  made  it  difficult  to  reach  tne  children  that  might 
have  been  reached  had  they  been  closer  together;  again,  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
was  a  very  serious  difficulty.  Notwithstanding,  schools  were  established  in  every 
precinct  of  the  Territory,  and  the  work  of  educating  the  masses  was  started  in  a  very 
creditable  manner. 

In  the  year  1884  the  legislature,  being  alive  to  the  vital  defects  in  the  former  law, 
repealed  the  same  and  enacted  another  entirely  different  one.  This  new  act  created 
the  office  of  county  school  superintendent,  and  pointed  out  the  various  branches  of 
elementary  knowledge  that  should  be  taught.  By  this  same  law  the  school  districts 
and  the  district  school  directors  were  established  and  created,  and  each  school  district 
was  made  a  corporation  with  powers  to  act  as  a  corporate  body. 

In  1891  the  legislature,  again  amending  and  enlarging  the  school  laws,  established 
a  Territorial  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  Territorial  sui>erin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  (this office  being  first  created  by  this  act),  the  president 
of  St.  Michael's  College,  the  prenident  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
president  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Las  Cruces.  The  powers  of  said  board  are 
such  that  it  has  it  within  its  power  to  greatly  promote  the  educational  cause,  and  it 
has  done  so  by  establishing  and  inaugurating  manv  valuable  and  needed  reforms. 

This  law  of  1891  enacts  that  school  boards  must  furnish  the  necessary  schoolhouses, 
teachers,  fuel,  and  supplies  for  the  schools.  It  also  provides  for  a  tax  levy  on  the 
taxable  property  in  each  district  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed 
valuation.  It  provides,  likewise,  for  a  tax  levy  not  to  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  each  county  for  school  purposes,  which 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  si»hool  districts,  and  the  same  is  to  Ije  expended  in 
teachers'  salaries,  etc.  This  law  enacts  that  the  school  fund  shall  be  kept  separate 
from  all  other  funds  of  the  Territory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  levy  of  8  'mills  on  the  dollar  is  the  maximum  of  taxation 
to  create  a  school  fund.  Besides  this,  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  able-bodied  male  per- 
son over  the  age  of  21  vears  is  also  laid  for  school  purposes.  The  law  com])el8  the 
attendance  at  school  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  for  no  less 
than  three  months  in  each  year. 

The  records  of  the  office  of  the  Territorial  auditor  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
some  vears  ago,  it  is  not  now  i)ossible  for  me  to  obtain  statistics  covering  the  entire 
period  in  which  our  public-school  system  has  been  in  operation.  Records  are  only 
available  since  the  year  1891.  Previous  to  that  time  all  records  pertaining  to  public 
educational  matters  in  the  Territory  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Territorial  auditor. 
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But  I  take  pleasure,  in  this  connection,  in  saying  that  since  1891  to  this  day  the 
progrees  made  by  our  schools  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  New 
Mexico. 

In  1891  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  under  the  law  reached 
$85,192.17;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  12,397  pupils;  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  407;  the  average  length  of  school  term  for  the  Territory  was  three 
montlis  in  the  year;  the  average  daily  attendance  at  each  school  was  34  pupils. 

In  1895  $154,107.38  was  raised  for  school  purposes;  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  538;  the  average  daily  attendance  for  tne  Territory  was  15,081  pupils;  the- 
average  daily  attendance  at  each  school  was  28  pupils;  the  average  length  of  school 
term  was  four  months. 

In  1898  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  was  $182,178.18;  th6 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  541;  the  average  oaily  attendance  for  the  Terri- 
tory was  16,558  pupils;  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  school  was  30  pupils; 
the  average  number  of  months  taught  was  5. 

In  1899  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  was  $241,520;  the  num- 
ber of  schools  was  513;  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  575,  of  whom  358  were 
males  and  217  were  females;  the  enrollment  for  the  year  was  21,761  pupils;  the  num- 
ber of  months  taught  in  the  Territory  was  2,070;  the  average  number  of  months 
taught  in  each  school  was  4;  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  school  was  42 
pupils;  the  amount  expended  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  aggregated  $99, 145.19, 
or  an  average  of  $39.19  monthly  salary  for  each  teacher. 

The  sum  of  $21,927  was  expended  for  rent  and  fuel,  and  the  sum  of  $13,183.71  was 
paid  for  repairing  and  maintenance  of  schoolhouses  and  school  grounds. 

TERHITORIAL  INSTrTUTIONS. 

I  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  reports  of  our  Territorial  institutions  of 
learning.  They  will  be  found  as  a  part  of  this  report.  The  Territory  boasts  to-day 
of  a  university,  a  school  of  mines,  a  college  of  ajpiculture  and  mechanic  arts,  a 
normal  university,  a  normal  school,  a  military  institute,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  These  institutions  are  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  particulars, 
and  have  made  most  satisfactory  progrees,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  said  schools: 

The  universUy, — This  institution  received  for  the  year  ending  June,  1899,  $11,804.35; 
enrollment  was  170  pupils;  it  employed  16  teachers,  and  the  number  of  months  that 
school  was  taught  was  ten.  Amount  of  salary  paid  teachers,  $10,451.55;  for  rent  and 
fuel,  $4,550.96;  value  of  proprty,  $45,000. 

New  Mexico  College  of  AcpncuUure  and  Mechanic  Arts, — Received  $48,090.48;  had  177 
pupils  enrolled;  taught  nine  months  and  employed  22  teachers;  paid  in  teachers' 
salaries,  $26,342.56,  and  for  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  $15,549;  has  property  to  the 
value  of  $89,000. 

School  of  Mines. — Received  $5,377.70;  had  an  enrollment  of  68  pupils;  school  was 
taught  for  nine  months  and  employed  3  teachers;  salaries,  $3,713.32;  rent  and  fuel, 
$1,329.52;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $55,000. 

Normal  tSchool  of  Silver  (My. — Received  $4,852.94;  had  an  enrollment  of  85  pupils; 
taught  ten  months  and  employed  5  teachers;  expended  in  teachers'  salaries,  $4,060.05; 
in  rent  and  fuel,  $1,716.60,  and  has  property  to  the  value  of  $20,000. 

School  for  the  Deaf  Dumb,  and  Blind. — Received  $1,200;  had  an  enrollment  of  13 
pupils;  taught  eight  months;  had  1  teacher,  and  expended  in  teacher's  salary  and 
fuel,  $1,200;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $5,000. 

New  Mexico  Military  InMiitite. — Received  from  the  Territory,  $6,500,  and  from  pri- 
vate tuitions,  $9,500;  had  an  enrollment  of  105  pupils;  taught  ten  months  during  the 
year  and  employed  5  teachers;  expended  in  teachers'  salaries,  $5,000;  in  light  and 
fuel,  $1,200;  furnishing  and  repairs,  $1,300;  erection  of  buildings,  $2,500;  mainte- 
nance of  subsistence  and  laundrv  department,  $7,000,  and  has  property  to  the  value 
of  $.30,000. 

New  Mexico  Normal  University. — Received  $11,020.53;  has  an  enrollment  of  197 
pupils;  taught  nine  months;  employed  7  teachers;  expended  in  teachers',  salaries, 
♦7,229.92;  in  light,  fuel,  furnishing,  and  repairs,  $3,790.61,  and  has  property  to  the 
value  of  $55,000. 

CITY   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  schools  in  the  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Territory  and  not  comprised  in  the  report: 

Albuquerque. — Received  $25,948.99;  had  an  enrollment  of  1,013  pupils;  employed 
9  teachers;  had  9  schools  and  taught  nine  months  in  each  school ;  expended  $12, 753.50 
in  teachers'  salaries  and  $7,396.33  for  rent  and  fuel;  has  property  to  the  value  of 
164,336.90.  »  F    F-    ^ 
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Derning. — Received  $8,262.95;  had  an  enrollment  of  769  pupils  in  4  schools; 
employed  9  teachers,  and  taught  nine  months;  expended  $8,262  in  teachers*  salaries, 
rent,  and  fuel. 

East  Las  Vegas. — Received  $8,600.46;  had  12  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  696 
pupils;  employed  12  teachers;  taught  nine  months;  expended  in  teachers'  salaries, 
$5,650;  m  rent  and  fuel,  $2,390.94;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $15,000. 

Eaton. — Received  $4,667.10;  had  4  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  531  pupils; 
employed  11  teachers,  and  taught  eight  months;  expended  in  teachers*  salaries, 
.rent,  and  fuel,  $4,667.10,  and  had  property  to  the  value  of  $25,000. 

Roawell. — Had  an  enrollment  of  348  pupils;  had  2  schools;  employed  4  teachers; 
taught  nine  months  in  each  school. 

Gallup. — Received  $10,554.70;  has  7  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  358  pupils; 
employed  7  teachers;  taught  nine  and  a  half  months  in  each  school;  expended  in 
teachers*  salaries,  $5,171.20;  rent  and  fuel,  $1,927.08;  houses  and  grounds,  $1,345.95; 
has  property  to  the  value  of  $15,000. 

Sanla  Fe. — Received  $9,230;  had  nine  schools;  enrolled  520  pupils;  emploved  9 
teachers,  and  taught  eight  months  in  each  school;  expended  m  teachers'  salaries, 
$6,000;  rent  and  fuel,  $930;  has  propertv  to  the  value  of  $5,000. 

Silver  City. — Received  $5,608.38;  had  o  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  436  pupils; 
employed  6  teachers,  and  taught  ten  months;  expended  $4,150  in  teachers'  salaries;, 
rent  and  fuel,  $871.58;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $8,000. 

Socorro. — Received  $1,913;  had2schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  286  pupils;  employed 
5  teachers;  taught  four  months  in  each  school;  expended  in  teachers'  salaries,  $575; 
rent  and  fuel,  $406.71;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $16,500. 

Recapitulation. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  enrollment  in  the 
common  and  city  schools  and  Territorial  institutions  for  the  year  1898-99  was  27,173 
pupils,  as  against  12,397  in  1891;  an  increase  of  14,776  in  seven  years. 

That  the  total  amotmtof  money  raised  in  1898-99  for  common  and  city  schools  and 
Territorial  institutions  was  $414,653.70,  as  against  $85,192.17  in  1891;  an  increase  of 
$329,460.53  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

That  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  year  1898-99  was  576,  as  against  407  in 
1891 ;  an  increase  of  169  in  the  number  of  schools  during  that  period. 

That  in  1898-99  there  were  706  teachers,  as  against  407  in  1891;  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  of  299  during  that  time. 

That  in  1898-99  the  number  of  school  months  averaged  about  four  months  and 
eight  days,  as  gainst  an  average  of  three  months  in  1891.  (In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  many  schools  were  suspended  in  1898-99  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  disease.) 

That  the  average  daily  attendance  for  1898-99  at  each  school  was  42  pupils,  as 
against  34  pupils  in  1891. 

That  the  amount  of  mone]^  expended  in  1898-99  for  teachers'  salaries,  at  common 
and  city  schools  and  Territorial  institutions,  was  $208,162.95. 

Sectarian  schools. — The  Catholic  Church  supports  18  schools,  attended  by  1,602 
pupils.     It  employs  72  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the  value  of  $217,700. 

The  Methodist  Church  supports  11  schools,  attended  by  426  pupils,  and  has  school 
property  valued  at  $10,000. 

The  New  West  Educational  Commission  supports  5  schools,  attended  by  219  pupils, 
employs  7  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the  value  of  $44,000. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  supports  25  schools,  attended  by  1 ,  105  pupils.  It  employs 
25  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the  value  of  $37,900. 

The  average  number  of  months  taught  by  the  sectarian  schools  is  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

English. — In  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  the  following 
facts  will  explain  themselves  and  dispel  the  idea  that  English  only  to  a  slight  extent 
is  spoken  in  the  Territory: 

The  census  of  1890  gives  61.11  as  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  speak  English. 
The  same  factors  proving  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  also  prove  the  increase  of  the 
English  language. 

First,  there  is  the  death  rate  of  the  original  settlers;  second,  an  immigration  of 
70,000,  all  of  which,  with  hardly  an  exception,  speak  English  and  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent;  third,  a  total  enrollment,  embracing  seven  years,  of  150,000  in  513  schools, 
taught  by  575  teachers,  each  and  every  one  speaking  and  teaching  Enelish^ 

From  the  above  facts  a  conser\^ative  estimate  can  be  made  proving  that  to-day  the 
percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  unable  to  speak  English  will  not  at 
the  utmost  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Normal  institutes. — The  legislature  of  1897  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  holding  of 
normal  institutes  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.    While  that  law  is  very  defective  in 
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several  vital  points,  it  still  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  that  various  normal  institutes 
have  been  successfully  conducted  in  quite  a  number  of  counties  of  the  Territory. 

Educational  associaiion. — Before  closing  this  report  I  must  add  a  few  words  about 
the  convention  of  the  New  Mexico  Educational  Association  held  at  Santa  Fe  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  the  past  year.  The  meeting  of  this  association  at  that  time 
and  place  forms  an  epK>ch  in  our  educational  movement  Professors  and  teachers 
from  all  over  the  Territory,  defraying  their  own  expenses  and  many  of  them  travel- 
ing over  300  miles,  were  present  at  that  meeting.  The  convention  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  the  matters  there  discussed  covered  a  wide  range.  Notable  among  the 
papers  read  was  one  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Sanders  on  the  subject  of  "The  educational 
aspect  of  the  ideal  in  its  relation  to  historic  truth."  All  the  leading  residents  of  the 
capital  city  vied  with  each  other  in  extending  courtesies  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  it  was  an  event  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  all  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico. 

These  annual  gatherings  of  our  teachers  and  educators  can  not  but  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  among  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
will  encourage  them  in  their  noble  efforts.  These  men  and  ladies  deserve  the  moral 
support  of  everybody.  Finally,  to  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
sessions  of  that  convention  one  thine  was  apparent,  and  it  is  that  if  New  Mexico  is 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  she  need  not  fear  to  suffer  by  the  comparison  of 
her  teachers  with  the  teachers  of  the  older  Commonwealths. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   NEW  MEXICO. 

Sib:  I  haye  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  for  the  school  year  closing  with  the  commencement 
exercises  of  June  7,  1900. 

The  year  has  been  in  many  ways  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion; but  it  brings  us  to  the  *' parting  of  the  ways,"  so  that  the  time  immediately 
before  us  shall  be  forever  memorable  m  the  history  of  the  university,  either  as  the 
b^inning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  or  a  time  of  blasted  hopes. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  of  1889,  and  the  location  fixed  at  Albuquerque.  The  regents  secured  the 
necessary  amount  of  land  required  by  the  enacting  law  and  began  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  as  soon  as  their  funds  would  permit.  In  May,  1892,  the  buildinff 
was  completed  and  accepted  by  the  board  of  regents.  On  June  15, 1892,  the  normal 
department  of  the  university  was  opened;  on  September  21,  1892,  the  preparatory 
department  was  opened,  and  in  November,  1893,  the  commercial  department  was 
added. 

The  university  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  eight  years,  having  conferred 
during  this  time  thirty  diplomas  of  graduation  and  many  certificates  of  satisfactory 
work  m  more  limited  courses  of  study.  The  standard  of  work  has  steadily  risen, 
and  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  being  continually 
increased  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  community.  Material  development 
has  kept  pace  with  internal  growth,  and  the  university,  with  its  commodious  buildings 
and  growing  apparatus  and  library,  can  now  offer  better  facilities  for  study  and  scien- 
tific research  than  ever  before,  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  taught  by 
specialists  in  every  branch. 

There  have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  year  in  the  academic  work  105  students, 
in  the  music  school  52.  and  in  the  university  extension  class  22  students.  Numerically, 
the  increase,  althougn  encouraging,  is  ofteet  by  the  fact  that  about  25  students  who 
desired  to  enter  the  university  were  p)reventea  from  so  doing  by  the  great  expense 
of  board  and  the  lack  of  dormitory  privileges.  The  faculty  are  unanimous  that  it  is 
useless  to  invite  students  throughout  the  Territory  to  enter  the  university  until  this 
diflSculty  is  met.  Only  such  students  as  live  in  Albuquerque  and  a  few  with  inde- 
pendent means  can  hope  to  meet  the  expense  of  living  now  entailed.  It  is  apparently 
too  early  to  expect  that  generous  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  to  the  com- 
munity that  will  awaken  cooperation  in  such  a  matter  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
public. 

The  internal  administration  has  been  disturbed  by  no  infraction  of  discipline,  and  a 
conspicuous  improvement  in  the  smoothness  with  which  administrative  business  has 
moved  is  to  be  ascribed  to  more  perfect  organization  and  division  of  labor. 

The  greater  maturity  of  our  students  has  evidenced  itself  not  only  in  a  higher  and 
more  tnorough  kind  of  class  work,  but  also  in  the  success  of  the  student  organiza- 
tions, the  literary  societies,  oratorical  and  athletic  associations,  and  the  college  paper 
which  collectively  constitute  so  good  an  index  of  college  life,  give  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  year  just  closed. 

Shari)er  lines  of  demarcation  have  been  drawn  between  the  several  schools  of  the 
university,  and  the  commercial  school  has  been  made  to  rank  with  the  others  in  time 
and  intensity  of  the  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  increasing  number  will  thus  be 
led  to  combine  with  the  technical  work  of  this  department  the  broader  studies  of  an 
academic  course. 

The  normal  school  has  approved  itself  by  the  character  of  work  done  by  its  gradu- 
ates, and  enjoys  the  great  advantage  over  most  similar  schools  that  it  commands  the 
assistance  of  the  entire  college  faculty  as  well  as  the  stimulus  and  broadening  influence 
of  higher  work. 

A  very  gratifying  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  university  from  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Temtory  has  manifested  itself,  and  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  the  numerous  publications  emanating  from  the  university. 

The  second  volume  of  the  bulletin  of  the  university  will  consist  of  two  parts,  each 
a  large  volume.  The  flrst  is  now  ready,  and  is  largely  composed  of  work  done  by 
the  geological  survey,  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  certain  economic 
problems.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  2  lithographic  maps  and  30  plates.  Inci- 
dentally, this  volume  illustrates  not  only  the  facilities  of  the  university  for  giving 
instruction  in  practical  geology  and  mining,  but  also  the  work  actually  done  by  the 
students.  The  first  paper  of  75  pages  is  devoted  to  the  detailed  geology  of  the 
geology  sheet  of  the  proposed  map  of  the  Territory.  It  embodies  the  work  of  four 
of  the  advanced  students  as  well  as  of  the  head  of  the  geological  department,  and 
discusses  the  clay  and  other  economic  products  of  the  sheet.  This  paper  is  illustrated 
by  32  plates  and  2  lithographic  maps.    The  second  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
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the  salt  and  gypsum  lands  of  the  Territory,  and  supplies  an  exhaustive  accoiint  of 
these  lands  recently  given  to  the  university  by  act  of  Congress.  In  this  work  three 
of  the  students  of  the  university  have  actively  assisted.  Tnis  part  is  fully  illustrated 
with  colored  maps  and  plates.  A  brief  paper  by  another  student  identifies  a  very 
interesting  geological  horizon  in  the  Sandia  range  of  New  Mexico,  hitherto  found 
only  in  Ohio. 

The  last  illustrated  paper  is  by  Mr.  V.  V.  Clark,  who  describes  the  application  of 
the  cyanide  process  to  New  Mexico  ores.  The  chemical  work  on  which  this  paper 
was  based  was  in  part  done  at  the  university.  A  large  amount  of  work  prepared  for 
this  volume  was  crowded  out,  and  will  appear  in  Ea^m  journals.  The  puoUcation 
of  this  volume  has  cost  the  Territory  and  the  university  nothing,  as  the  fund  was 
supplied  for  a  large  part  by  Mrs.  Hadley.  The  second  part  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Hadley  JLaboratory.  Researches  of 
paramount  interest  in  the  control  of  disease  by  climatic  agencies  are  bein^  carried 
on,  although  the  work  of  the  laboratory  will  soon  come  to  an  abrupt  standstill  unless 
money  for  equipment  is  supplied. 

The  papers  under  way  for  the  second  part  include  a  general  account  of  the  present 
status  of  the  treatment  of  lung  diseases  by  climatic  influence,  a  paper  on  the  bac- 
terial flora  of  the  air  and  water  of  the  Territory,  toeether  with  a  discussion  of  the 
dangerous  species  and  conclusions  as  to  the  bacterial  conditions  upon  the  plateau,  a 
paper  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  late  Dr.  Maltby  on  the  effect  of  the  altitude  on 
the  vital  capacity  of  school  children  and  others  hving  on  the  plateau,  a  paper  on  the 
effect  of  altitude  on  the  blood  and  the  physiological  results,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  papers  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  subject. 

The  building  for  the  work  of  this  lalK>ratory  has  been  completed,  and  in  appearance 
and  internal  arrangement  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  building  may  be  described  as  follows:  A 
basement  of  light-colored  sandstone  rises  5  feet  above  the  j^ound,  and  is  surmounted 
by  flne  brick  walls  27  feet  high.  The  brick  are  laid  in  colored  mortar,  with  a  tooled 
joint.  AH  the  sills  and  lintels  are  of  the  same  flne,  gray  sandstone  as  the  basement 
The  is/^e  is  accentuated  by  the  central  projection  of  7  feet,  in  which  is  placed  the 
main  entrance.  This  entrance  is  approacned  by  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  is 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pilaster  30  feet  high  supporting  the  roof  of  this  central  bay. 
While  the  fenestration  is  strictly  symmetrical  as  regards  the  axis  of  development,  yet 
the  grouping  is  such  as  to  give  \iinety  and  sparkle  to  the  design,  and  by  the  use  of 
piers  with  imposts  and  bases  an  additional  effect  is  obtained.  Several  dormers  intersect 
the  main  roof,  which  has  a  deck  surrounded  by  iron  casting.  All  the  outlines  of  the 
roof  sweep  down  to  the  projecting  cornice  with  very  graceful  curves. 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and 
convenience,  being  especially  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  ser\'e. 
Still  the  corridors,  staircase,  halls,  and  private  studies  present  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  woodwork  consists  of  Missouri  pine,  natunu  finish,  which  gives  brigntness 
to  the  already  well-lighted  rooms. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  plumbing  and  ventilating  systems  are 
of  the  most  modem  and  approved  sanitary  design.  All  the  laboratories  are  provided 
with  gas  from  the  university  plant  and  with  water  from  the  city  system. 

On  the  first  floor  are  to  be  found  the  laboratories  of  histology^  zoology  and  botany, 
and  geology;  also  the  herbarium,  a  large  lecture  room,  and  a  private  study  for  the  use 
of  the  department  of  geology.  The  laboratories  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteri- 
ology occupy  the  second  floor.  A  large  stock  room  opens  from  the  general  chemistry 
room,  and  the  hood  room  separates  the  latter  from  the  quantitative  laboratory. 
Between  the  physics  and  quantitative  laboratories  is  located  the  balance  room  directly 
accessible  from  both.  A  constant  temperature  vault  is  located  in  the  basement,  and 
a  liu^e  deck  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  special  meterological 
investigations. 

The  following  passage  from  the  catalogue  will  serve  to  indicate  the  work  so  far 
outlined: 

**THE  HADLEY  CLIMATOLOQICAL  LABORATORY. 

**This  department  of  the  work  of  the  university  is  an  organization  for  research 
especially  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  cUmate  of  the  arid  and  plateau 
region  of  the  United  States  upon  disease.  A  very  broad  view  is  taken  of  the  scope 
of  this  investigation  and  nothing  will  be  neglected  which  may  be  expected  to  bear  m 
any  way  upon  the  great  problem  for  which  this  or^nization  exists. 

^*  Organization— DirectoT,  C.  L.  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  biology,  climatology,  and  geognosy; 
vice-director,  John  Weinzirl,  M.  8.,  bacteriology  and  physiological  chemistry; 
Edward  P.  Childs,  B.  S.,  director  of  the  physical  laboratory,  physics  and  meteorol- 
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offy;  Geoi^ge  E.  Coghill,  A.   B.,  M.  S.,  neurology  and  histology;  J.  F.  Rutherford, 

M.  D.,  hfematology;  ,  physical  examiner;  M.   Custera,  observer,   Weather 

Bureau. 

''Advisory  medical  6oard.— Charles  Denison,  M.  D.,  Denver;  G.  S.  Easterday, 
M.  D.,  Albuquerque;  A.  M.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Denver;  J.  A.  Henry,  M.  D.,  Albuquer- 
que; J,  H.  Sloan,  M.  D.,  Santa  Fe;  S.  D.  Swope,  M.  D.,  Deming;  John  Tascher, 
M.  D.,  Albuquerque;  W.  R.  Tipton,  M.  D.,  Las  Vegas;  J.  H.  Wroth,  M.  D.,  Albu- 
querque. 

"  Work  of  the  laboratory, — It  is  not  possible  to  outline  in  advance  the  full  scope  of 
the  work  of  this  department,  but  a  few  of  the  lines  of  work  already  begun  or  con- 
templated may  be  indicated. 

"  Bacteriolc^y:  Considerable  work  has  been  accomplished  in  thijj  field  and  a  num- 
ber of  important  problems  have  been  opened.  A  study  of  the  air  flora  shows  that  it 
differs  materially  from  that  of  other  sections  of  our  country,  and  also  that  the  number 
of  organisms  is  relatively  very  small.  The  sanitary  effect  of  the  winds  in  sweeping 
the  towns  and  thickly  populated  communities  is  a  very  interesting  problem  now 
under  investigation.  The  bactericidal  effect  of  intense  sunlight  is  very  great  as  is 
shown  by  data  at  hand.  The  desiccating  effect  of  the  dry  atmosphere  on  germ  life 
is  most  pronounced.  These  several  factors  furnish  a  material  basis  for  the  remarkable 
freedom  from  disease,  and  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  climate.  The  study  of 
several  diseases  is  in  progress,  special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  tuberculosis. 
Experiments  on  laboratory  animals  show  that  tuberculosis  is  not  readily  communi- 
cated by  inoculation,  while  the  tendency  to  recover  from  such  inoculation  is  remark- 
able. Siany  of  the  physicians  of  the  Territory  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
the  laboratory  for  making  sputum  and  other  bacteriological  examinations. 

"Vital  statistics:  Physical  examinations  have  been  made  at  intervals  of  the 
students  of  the  university  and  others  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  important 
data  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  intended  to. extend  this  work  materially,  as  the 
very  promising  results  tend  to  show  that  climate  and  altitude  have  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  physicial  development  of  the  child,  especially  as  shown  in  increased  lung 
capacity. 

''  Pathology:  With  the  assistance  of  the  physicians  of  the  Territory,  it  is  hoped  to 
collate  a  mass  of  statistics  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  eHect  of  this  cli- 
mate upon  disease. 

** Physiography:  That  the  climate  is  greatly  influenced  by  physiographic  condi- 
tions, such  as  soil,  topography,  ideological  conditions,  etc.,  is  patent  at  first  thought. 
In  connection  with  the  university  geological  survey  there  has  been  carried  on  sys- 
tematic work  in  the  study  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  their  bearings  on  climate  and 
disease.     This  work  will  mclude  a  report  on  the  hydrography  of  the  Territory. 

"Physics:  The  electrical  and  photometric  conditions  of  the  plateau  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  climate,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  physical  and  physiological  effects  of  sunlight,  electrical  phenomena, 
winds,  etc. 

"Meteorology:  The  principal  work  accomplished  in  this  line  has  been  the  determi- 
nation of  atmospheric  and  soil  moisture.  Evaporation  tests  are  also  in  progress.  It 
is  the  intention  to  establish  a  complete  weather  bureau  in  the  near  future,  thus  giving 
us  a  vast  amount  of  desirable  information  regarding  our  climatic  conditions. 

"Chemistry:  The  chemical  examination  of  the  soils,  air,  and  physiological  media 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  work  outlined  in  other  lines.  Examinations  are  also 
made  for  the  physicians  of  the  Territory. 

"Hfiematology:  Research  in  this  field  appears  very  promising.  Some  data  have 
been  collected,  especially  in  the  way  of  blood  counts  of  persons  coming  to  our  alti- 
tude. A  remarkaole  increase  in  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles  is  shown  soon  after 
their  arrivaL  The  importance  of  this  factor  appears  to  be  considerable.  It  is 
expected  to  study  the  blood  from  other  points  of  view,  more  especially  from  the 
chemical  aspect.  ^ 

"Experimental  physiology:  Experimental  control  of  the  results  by  the  various 
methoas  outlined  above  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.  The  cooperation  of  all 
those  interested  in  this  work  is  earnestly  solicited." 

A  very  interesting  result  of  the  physical  measurements  already  taken  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  young  persons  who  have  spent  the  formative  years  of  their 
lives  in  New  Mexico  upon  the  plateau  seem,  wntn  hardly  an  exception,  to  have 
developed  a  greater  lung  capacity  than  is  usual  in  students  of  the  same  age  in  Eastern 
institutions,  so  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  development,  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  children,  Specially  if  any  tendency  to  deficiency  in  this  direction  is  sus- 
pected, should  have  tne  opportunity  to  pass  the  years  from  10  to  20  in  this  region, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  is  how  an  opportimity  to  accomplish 
this  result  with  no  sacrifice  of  educational  facilities. 
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The  lint  of  the  faculty  appended  will  indicate  a  fact  very  gratifying  t<>  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  West,  namely,  that  the  professors,  almost  without  exception,  are 
persons  with  the  highest  training  and  with  experience  in  university  work  in  older 
institutions.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  temporary  conditions  to  secure  this  desirable  personnel  of  the 
faculty  at  an  almost  nominal  expense,  such  conditions  can  not  be  continued.  Demands 
from  older  schools  are  depriving  us  of  our  most  useful  meml)ers,  and  the  result  can 
only  be  that  as  soon  as  the  well-approved  workmen  in  the  institution  reach  a  point 
where  they  are  most  useful  to  us  they  are  called  to  fields  offering  promise  of  support. 

The  years  past  have  sufficiently  proven  that  it  is  possible  here  to  achieve  success 
and  to  attain  results  equal  to  those  in  the  older  institutions,  and  we  are  now^  face  to 
face  with  the  question  whether  the  Territor}^  desires  to  enter  into  and  possess  the 
field  thrown  open  to  it,  or  whether  the  work  in  the  field  of  higher  education  shall  be 
permanently  crippled.  In  order  to  succeed  in  any  worthy  way  there  must  now  be 
sufficient  funds  secured,  not  for  a  single  term,  but  for  a  series  of  years,  to  supply  ade- 
quate salaries  to  the  small  corps  of  instructors  which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary. 
The  requirements  for  additional  apparatus  are  not  less  imperative.  The  great  work 
confidently  expected  of  the  Hadley  laboratory  organization  can  not  be  undertaken 
without  a  moderate  equipment.  It  is  hoped  tnat  the  self-denying  generosity  of  our 
citizens  may  not  be  thwarted  for  lack  of  the  necessarj;  apparatus  and  equipment  for 
this  work,  in  which  we  have  the  promise  of  cooperation  from  eastern  organizations 
without  cost  to  the  Territory. 

There  is  demand  for  the  addition  of  a  department  of  electrical  engineering,  and 
the  buildings  at  present  in  existence  would  be  sufficient  to  house  the  plant  for  years 
to  come  if  a  relatively  small  amount  could  be  secured  for  the  equipment.  At  the 
present  time  the  economic  applications  of  electricity,  more  than  of  almost  any  other 
single  physical  force,  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  industries  on  which  our  Territory 
depends  lor  its  immediate  development.  An  immediate  and  pressing  need  is  for 
cases  and  shelving  to  receiye  the  collections  of  the  geological  survey. 

Departmental  statements  were  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
instruction,  and  can  be  reproduced,  if  desired,  from  that  source.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  each  of  the  several  departments  and  schools  is  enjoying  as  high  a  degree 
of  efficiency  as  the  present  conditions  permit,  and  all  that  now  seems  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  institution  should  speedily  realize  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  higher  education,  is  an  adequate  financial  support. 

A  list  of  the  faculty  of  the  university  for  the  past  year  is  appended  from  the  current 
catalogue,  which,  with  the  above,  is 
Respectfully  submitted, 


Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Govenwr  of  Neiv  Mexico. 


C.  L.  Herrick. 


FACULTY  FOR  1900-1901.. 

Clarence  L.  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  president,  professor  of  psycholtyy  and  philosophy 
and  professor  of  biology;  B.  S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1880;  University  of  Leip- 
zig, 1882-83;  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1883-1885;  professor  of  geology  and 
natural  history  in  Denison  University,  1885-1889;  professor  of  biology  in  University 
of  Cincinnati,  1889-1892;  University  of  Berlin,  1892-93;  professor  of  biology  in  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1893;  professor  of  biology  in  Denison  University,  1894-1897. 

Josephine  S.  Parsons,  principal  of  the  commercial  department  and  instructor  in 
mathematics;  Hi^h  School,  Louisville,  Ky.;  teacher  in  same;  with  Gross,  Black- 
well  &  Co.;  principal  of  commercial  department  University  of  New  Mexico,  1893. 

James  Hay  Paxton,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  chaige  of  French; 
B.  A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1892;  M.  A.,  Universityof  Vir^nia,  1894;  instructor  in 
ancient  languages,  University  of  Vii^ginia,  1892-1896;  Universityof  New  Mexico,  1896. 

Charles  E.  Hodgin,  B.  Pd.,  principal  of  normal  department  and  professor  of  peda- 
goj^y;  graduate  of  Indiana  State  Normal,  1881;  studied  at  Cook  County  Normal, 
Chicago,  summer,  1893;  and  at  Chatauqua,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  1896;  principal  public 
schools,  Trafalgar,  Ind. ;  instructor  in  methods,  Richmond  Normal  School,  IQchmond, 
Ind. ;  principal  Albuquerque  Academy,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1887-1^1;  superin- 
tendent Albuquerque  public  schools,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1891-1897;  principal  of 
normal  department,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1897. 

Atanasio  Montoya,  jr.,  instructor  in  Spanish;  studied  in  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1893-1896;  instructor  m  Spanish,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1896. 

Frank  S.  Maltby,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  (to  Jan.  1899),  director  of  the  gymnasium  and 
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rematrar;  A.  B.,  Moore's  Hill  College,  1893;  Johns  Hopkins'  Medical  School,  1893- 
1895;  M.  S.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1899. 

John  Weinzirl,  M.  S.,  vice-direct»r  of  Hadley  Climatological  Laboratory;  professor 
of  bacteriology  and  chemistry;  graduate  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis.,  1893; 
B.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1896;  graduate  student  in  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  University  of  New  Mexico,  1896-1898;  M.  S.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1898; 
M.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899;  assistant  professor  of  biology  in  University  of 
New  Mexico,  1898-99;  professor  of  bacteriology  and  chemistry  in  University  of  New- 
Mexico,  and  vice-director  of  Hadley  Climatological  Laboratory,  1899. 

Geoi^ge  E.  Coghill,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  (absent  on  leave  during  1891),  assistant  professor 
of  biology;  Shurtleff  College,  1891-1893;  A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1896;  M.  S.,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  18W. 

Edward  P.  Childs,  B.  S.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts,  and 
professor  of  physics  and  mathematics;  Michigan  University,  Denison  University,  and 
Harvard  Summer  School;  B.  S,,  Denison  University,  1894;  professor  of  phjrgics 
and  mathematics  in  Fai^  College,  1891-1893;  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Denison 
University,  1893-94;  acting  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Denison  University, 
1894-95;  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  Pueblo  High  School,  1895-1898;  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  in  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  1898. 

Wilhelm  Fick,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  German  and  English  literature;  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1887-88;  University  of  Breslau,  1889-90, 1891-1893;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Berlin, 
1890-91;  instructor  in  English  and  German,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
1893-94;  lecturer  in  German,  1894-1897;  examiner  in  arts.  University  of  Toronto, 
1893-1897;  instructor  in  Grerman,  Colorado  College,  1897-98;  University  of  New 
Mexico,  1899. 

Ella  D.  Coltraine,  principal  of  the  Model  School  and  Critic  Teacher. 

Mary  E.  Gilmore,  director  of  the  music  department  and  teacher  of  the  piano  and 
orgui;  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  Normal;  studied  with  A.  R.  Parsons,  Metropolitan  College  of 
Music,  New  York,  and  with  Emil  Liebling,  Chicago. 

J.  Franklyn  Messenger,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  psychology  and  philosophy;  University 
of  Kansas,  A.  B.,  1895;  Harvard  University,  1897-98. 

Catherine  Fields,  instructor  in  English  and  director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium,  1900. 

M.  Custers,  custodian  and  librarian. 

MODERN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Albuquerque,  held  this  week, 
attracted  attention  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory,  because  at  the  same  time 
the  b^utiful  Hadley  laboratory  was  dedicated.  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hadley  donated 
$10^000  toward  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  had  become  a  necessity  for  the 
rapidly  extending  work  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  is  an  institution  of  higher  learning  of  which  New 
Mexico  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  work  it  has  accomplished  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  other  State  universities  of  the  West,  and  the  high  standing 
of  its  president,  Clarence  L.  Herrick,  in  the  scientific  world  should  and  does  draw 
to  it  pupils  from  other  States. 

In  the  line  of  original  research  the  university  is  doing  pioneer  work  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  investigations  carried  on  at  its  laboratory  are  of  great  benefit  not 
onW  to  the  Territory,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  • 

IncreaMng  faeiliHes. — ^The  university  has  be^  in  successful  operation  for  eight  years, 
having  conferred  during  this  time  30  diplomas  of  graduation  and  many  certificates 
of  satufactory  work  in  more  limited  courses  of  study.  The  standard  of  work  has 
steadily  risen,  and  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are 
being  continually  increased.  Material  development  has  kept  pace  with  internal 
growth,  and  the  university,  with  its  commodious  building  and  growing  apparatus 
and  library,  can  now  offer  better  facilities  for  study  and  scientific  research  than  ever 
before,  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  taught  by  specialists  in  every  branch. 

The  geological  survey  has  been  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  work  of  the  Hadley 
laboratory  cm  climatology  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  many  interesting  data  are 
accumulating,  bearing  on  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  Territory  upon  disease. 
The  Hadley  laboratory  is  completed,  and  will  be  furnished  and  ready  for  occupancy 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

Buildings. — On  a  commanding  site,  some  distance  east  of  the  railroad  depot  and 
on  Railr(^  avenue,  are  the  university  buildings,  from  which  is  obtained  a  good 
view  of  the  mountains  to  the  northeast  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  the  west  and 
south.  The  main  building  is  a  large  and  commodious  brick  structure  of  three  stories 
besides  the  basement  On  the  first  floor  are  four  recitation  rooms  and  two  oflSces; 
on  the  second  floor  are  also  four  recitation  rooms,  laboratory,  and  cabinet,  and  on 
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the  third  floor  is  a  laboratory  and  the  lar^  assembly  rooms  now  containing  the 
museum.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  neating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
has  four  large  rooms  for  laboratories. 

The  gumnamum. — The  gymnasium  is  a  substantial  buildins:  30  by  50  feet.  It  is 
provided  with  the  best  of  apparatus,  which  has  been  largely  added  to  during  the  past 
year.  Provision  is  made  for  physical  measurements  and  record.  The  physical- 
cultut^  work  is  under  exi)ert  supervision,  both  for  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  military  drill.  Outdoor  athletics  are 
encouraged  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

A  cunousfact. — A  very  interesting  result  of  the  study  of  the  physical  measurements 
alread]^  taken  is  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  young  persons  who  have  spent  the 
formative  years  of  their  lives  ui  New  Mexico  upon  the  plateau  seem,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  to  have  developed  a  greater  lung  capacity  than  is  usual  in  students  of  the 
same  age  in  Eastern  institutions,  so  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  develop- 
ment, it  is  highly  desirable  that  children,  especially  if  any  tendency  to  deficiency  m 
this  direction  is  suspected,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  the  years  from  10  to 
20  in  this  region,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con^putulation  that  there  is  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  this  result  with  no  sacrifice  of  educational  facilities. 

TJie  new  laboratory. — During  the  past  year  there  has  been  erected  upon  the  campus 
east  of  the  main  building  a  commodious  laboratory  for  the  purposes  of  the  clima- 
tological  study  already  begun.  The  building  wnll  also  serve  to  house  the  several 
laboratories,  and  will  a!ad  a  great  stimulus  to  all  the  scientific  work  in  the  institution. 
The  building  is  the  result  of  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hadley,  which  has 
been  supplemented  by  donations  from  friends  of  education  throughout  tne  Territory. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  $20,000.  While  exceedingly  attractive  in  appearance, 
the  laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactorily  arranged  scientific  build mgs  in  the 
West. 

DormiUyry. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  of  regents  to  provide,  by  the  b^nninff 
of  the  next  session,  a  dormitory  building  for  the  acconmiodation  of  teachers  and 
students  who  wish  to  live  on  the  university  grounds.  It  will  be  furnished  with  all 
the  modem  appliances  of  comfort,  and  will  be  under  the  management  of  some  com- 
petent and  reliable  person,  who  will  be  prepared  to  give  board  and  careful  attention 
to  its  occupants. 

Library  and  reading  room. — The  general  library  now  contains  over  3,800  bound 
volumes  and  1,000  pamphlets,  including  the  standard  works  of  reference.  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  annual  incidental  fees  considerable  additions  are  made,  and  the 
university  is  also  the  depository  for  public  documents  for  New  Mexico.  From  this 
source  many  most  valuable  books  of  reference  are  being  received.  This  portion  of 
the  library  is  accessible  to  the  public  at  all  reasonable  hours. 

Courses  of  study. — Both  a  classical  and  scientific  course  are  provided  for,  and  the 
student  has  the  choice  of  a  number  of  elective  courses.  While  a  preparatory,  a  com- 
mercial, and  a  normal  department  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  university, 
yet  the  university  proper  has  as  high  a  standing  in  its  courses  as  have  the  leading 
universities  of  the  East.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  New  Mexico  parents  to  send 
their  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  to  other  States  for  a  university  course,  for  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  oners  all  that  is  essential  in  the  best  university  course, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  situated  in  New  Mexico's  incomparable  climate,  and 
paying  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  New  Mexico.  The  university  is  coeduca- 
tional, and  while  most  of  its  students  are  from  Albuquerque,  yet  a  considerable 
number  come  from  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  many  register  from  other  States. 

New  Mexico  College  op  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  July  Jf,  1900. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  concerning  the  New 
Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
incorporating  the  reports  of  several  of  the  heads  of  departments: 

From  the  beginning  the  college  has  steadily  grown  in  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  until  for  the  last  three  years  there 
has  been  an  enrollment  of  more  than  200  students. 

Four  general  courses  are  offeretl,  namely,  agricultural,  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  and  scientific,  each  of  these  wing  four  years  in  length,  leading  up 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Bet?ides  these  there  are  shorter  courses  in 
stenography  and  typewriting  and  in  Spanish  stenography. 
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During  the  present  year  a  number  of  important  advances  have  been  made. 

An  irrigation  engineer,  who  will  be  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  college,  has 
been  added  to  the  station  staff  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed,  C.  E.,  an  engineer 
of  lar^  experience  in  the  Territory,  who  htte  already  conducted  irrigation  investiga- 
tions in  the  Pecos  Valley  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENGLISH   AND   LATIN, 

English, — In  the  English  course  the  time  is  about  eaually  divided  between  litera- 
ture and  rhetoric.  In  the  latter  work  the  "incidental  **  method  of  instruction  has 
been  adopted  here.  The  student  is  required  to  express  himself  as  carefully  and 
idiomatically  in  his  history,  science,  foreign  language,  and  other  classes  as  he  is  in 
his  English  class.  Every  piece  of  written  work  is  thus  made  an  exercise  in  com- 
position, and  is  submitted  to  the  instructor  in  rhetoric  for  criticism  and  afterwards 
returned  to  the  student  for  correction.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  bane  of  the  English  course,  the  formal  composition  theme,  is  largely  done 
away  with,  with  a  consequent  economy  of  time  and  labor.  During  the  past  year 
some  attempt  has  been  made,  by  means  of  forensic  exercises,  to  give  instruction 
in  moral  expression.  The  work  has  proved  more  successful  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  although  of  course  here,  too,  the  **  incidental"  method  is  the  only 
really  effective  one.  Hereafter  one  full  year  in  the  history  of  English  literature  will 
be  required  of  all  students.  An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  present  our  literature  as 
an  organic  growth  and  as  a  natural  outcome  of  race  characteristics  and  climatic  and 
social  conditions.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  recent  large  accessions  of 
standard  literature  to  the  general  history  will  be  especially  valuable. 

Latin, — In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  Latin  a  three-year 
course  is  now  offered.  The  department  is  well  equipped  with  all  reference  books 
necessary  for  the  work. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   ENGINEERING. 

Engineering, — As  a  supplement  to  last  year's  report,  which  stated  the  purposes  of 
the  department  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  afforded  to  students  who  elect 
engineering  and  a  brief  description  of  the  equipment,  the  following  may  be  added: 
The  work  the  past  year  has  bcin  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  yet  attempted  in  the 
history  of  the  department.  The  engineering  department  was  enabled  to  have  a 
regular  second  assistant  to  replace  the  irregular  and  uncertain  help  of  several 
students,  and  while  there  is  still  considerable  work  available  for  students  who  are 
capable,  yet  the  regular  operating  work  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  imjKissible  to  make 
a  success  of  it  on  the  old  plan. 

Besides  enabling  us  to  give  better  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  steam  and  oil  engines,  the  board  of  regents  has  been  very  liberal  in  its  appro- 
priations to  the  department  for  additional  equipment.  For  the  better  study  of  the 
strength  of  materials  there  has  l)een  purchased  a  60,000-pound  Olsen  te8ting  machine, 
with  a  full  set  of  attachments  for  making  tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse  tests. 
For  electrical  engineering  work  a  Weston  ampere  meter  and  a  milivolt  meter  with 
shunts  have  been  added,  besides  new  galvanometers,  resistance  boxes,  etc.,  in  the 
physical  laboratory,  which  are  available  to  students  taking  this  work.  For  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  the  shcrp  practice  there  has  been  purchased  a  complete  brass  foundry 
outfit,  a  sensitive  drill  for  small  work,  a  pipe-cutting  and  threading  machine,  and  a 
standard  electric  clock  having  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds,  and  an  assortment 
of  special  tools  and  appliances  which  are  continually  needed  in  laboratory  work. 

Tnere  is  a  considerable  demand  for  technically  eciicated  men  in  the  Wne^  of  work 
for  which  they  may  be  prepared  practically  free  of  charge  in  this  college.  Even  for 
those  who  do  not  take  the  advanced  studies  and  graduate  there  is  very  great  value 
in  the  shop  practice  and  drawing.  This  is  one  feature  wherein  the  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arte  colleges  excel  the  nontechnical  institutions.  Besides  offering  the  regu- 
lar college  training,  the  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  collie  gives  at  the  same  time 
an  industrial  practice  which  can  not  be  acquired  at  home  or  during  the  regular 
pursuit  of  a  living  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  can  to  a  considerable  degree  history, 
literature,  and  kindred  subjecte.  As  but  a  .small  percentage  of  studente  who  enter 
college  ever  graduate,  it  is  hoped  that  the  full  value  of  shop  practice  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  all  students  attending  the  institution  following  definite  courses 
arranged  to  meet  all  the  requirements  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades. 

The  work  of  the  institution  has  developed  to  siich  an  extent  that  in  future  civil 
and  irrigation  engineering  will  constitute  a  separate  department,  the  new  professor 
taking  charge  of  the  work  July  1, 1900. 
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DEPABTMBNT  OP  POLITICAL   AND   ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

The  two  technical  courses  of  this  department  are:  An  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  of  economics,  in  which  Davenport's  Authors  of  Economic  Theory  is  the 
handbook  used,  the  subject  being  developed  in  the  main  by  means  of  assigned  read- 
ings and  oral  discussions.  Collateral  reading  on  special  topics  is  assigned  to  the 
several  members  of  the  class,  upon  which  they  are  required  to  report. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  government:  In  wnich  the  same  gen- 
eral method  is  followed  as  in  the  course  in  political  economy — ^assigned  readings, 
recitations,  and  discussions,  oral  and  written,  by  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  collateral 
reading  and  oral  and  wTitten  reports  upon  special  reports  by  the  members  severally. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State  is  the  text-book  used. 

In  addition  to  giving  these  courses,  the  head  of  the  department  (who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college)  also  assists  in  the  work  of  the  department  of  history  and  pnilos- 
ophy,  giving  to  the  seniors  a  course  running  throughout  the  year,  entitled  *'The 
history  of  civilization,**  in  which  the  economic  and  political,  as  well  as  the  religious, 
philosophical,  and  scientific  development  of  mankind  is  traced.  He  also  offers  an 
elective  course  of  a  dozen  lectures  on  the  theory  of  education. 

PREPARATORY   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  made  necessary  bj[  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, except  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  are  unable  as  yet  to  prepare  students 
for  collegiate  work.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  departments  of  the  college, 
although  it  now  has  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  students  of  the  institution  than  in 
the  earlier  years  of  its  history.  Quite  an  addition  has  been  made  recently  to  its 
equipment,  which  will  materially  aid  its  work. 

Several  modem  ideas  have  been  introduced  during  the  past  year.  One  of  these, 
Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd's  system  of  manual  training,  has  produced  some  remarkable 
results.  An  exhibit  of  some  of  this  work  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Teachers*  Association  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  elicited  much  favorable 
comment. 

A  system  of  self-government  in  which  the  students  assumed  control  of  the 
discipline  of  their  respective  classes  was  introduced  with  some  success  and  will  be 
continued. 

Besides  these  and  other  innovations,  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  is 
well  up  to  date,  making,  it  is  thought,  a  progressive  modeni  school  sei'ond  to  none 
in  the  Southwest. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  work  of  this  department,  like  that  of  several  other  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution, consists  of  two  parts — the  instruction  of  the  college  students  and  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  work. 

In  the  college  work  the  year  just  closed  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  A  larger 
number  of  students  have  received  instruction  in  the  department  than  ever  before. 

The  numlxir  of  students  receiving  instruction  in  the  chemical  department  of  this 
institution  is,  of  course,  still  small  compared  with  many  of  the  older  Eastern  institu- 
tions. This  institution,  however,  compares  very  favorably  in  this  respect  with  many 
similar  institutions  in  the  West,  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  stuaents  is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  shows  a  growing  appreciation  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
the  advantajjes  ottered  here. 

The  chemical  department  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  laboratories  are  new  and  were  specially  designed  to  accommodate  the 
work.  They  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  new  science  building.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  is  modem  and 
first  class  in  every  particular,  and  is  constantlv  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  the 
funds  will  permit.  It  is  confidently  believed  tfiat  an  inspection  of  our  plant  will 
convince  parents  having  children  to  educate  of  the  uselessness  of  sending  tnem  East 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  lal>oratory  facilities.  In  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sarily small  number  of  students  receiving  instruction,  it  is  possible  to  allow  students 
the  use  of  a  larger  amount  of  apparatus  and  to  give  them  more  personal  attention 
than  would  be  the  case  in  many  of  the  older  institutions. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  department  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The 
first  aim  is  to  present  a  general  outline  of  the  subject  such  as  any  stuaent  of  sci**nce 
should  have.  This  is  intended  both  a^  a  valuable  addition  to  tne  student's  general 
knowledge  and  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work,  both  in  this  department  and  other 
departments  of  the  institution.     After  the  fundamental  text-book  work  the  student's 
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work  is  very  largely  in  the  laboratories.  He  is  taught  the  various  analytical  proc- 
esses by  actual  practice,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  end  of  his  course  to  take  up  some 
line  of  technical  chemical  or  metallurgical  work,  if  he  so  desires. 

The  character  of  the  advanced  work  taken  is  left  very  largely  to  the  choice  of  the 
student.  Thus  work  may  be  selected  relating  to  the  composition  of  agricultural 
products,  the  composition  and  metallurgy  of  ores,  or  along  such  other  line  as  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  the  student 

Owing  to  a  demand  for  the  same,  it  was  decided,  after  consultation  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  to  considerably  increase  the  lines  of  work  offered  in  the 
chemical  department. 

The  work  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  experiment  station  from  July  1,  1899, 
to  July  1,  1900,  was,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

The  sugar-beet  work  carried  on  during  1897  and  1898  was  continued  during  1899. 
In  the  npring  of  1899  seed  was  sent  to  the  substations  and  to  a  number  of  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  the  fall  samples  of  the  beets  grown  from  this 
seed  were  analyzed  in  the  laboratory.  The  results  confirmed  the  conclusions  reached 
from  the  work  of  1897-98.  It  is  evident  that  a  number  of  sections  of  the  Territory 
can  produce  remarkably  high-grade  beets,  both  as  to  sugar  content  and  purity. 
This  has  l>een  found  to  be  especially  true  of  the  section  around  Santa  Fe,  the  Animas 
Valley  in  San  Juan  County,,  and  portions  of  Mora  and  Taos  coimties.  The  sugar-beet 
work  was  very  materially  aide<f  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  furnished  seed  for  distribution  and  appointed  the  chemist  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  thus  enabling  us  to  frank  samples  through 
the  mail  free  of  cost. 

In  cooperation  with  Prof.  El  wood  Mead,  of  the  irrigation  investigation  work. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  study  of 
the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers  has  been  carried  on.  Sainples  were 
secured  from  these  streams  at  regular  intervals  for  several  months  and  analyzed. 

Besides  the  work  mentioned  above  a  considerable  number  of  samples  of  water 
from  different  parts  of  the  Territory  have  also  been  analyzed  during  the  year.  The 
results  of  this  work,  together  with  other  data  in  regard  to  waters  of  the  Territory 
that  have  been  accumulating  for  several  years  past,  and  data  from  the  cooperative 
work  mentioned  above,  are  published  in  bulletin  form  as  station  bulletin  No.  34. 
This  bulletin  is  now  in  press.  Quite  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  samples  have 
also  been  analyzed  during  the  year.  These  have  included  ores,  natural  fertilizing 
material,  samples  of  natural  saline  deposits,  a  case  of  supiwsed  poisoning  of  cattle, 
etc.     In  all,  189  samples  have  been  analyzed  between  July  1,  1899.  and  July  1, 1900. 

In  July  the  chemist  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  ot  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  and  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
held  in  San  Francisco.  A  technical  paper  relating  to  the  analysis  of  beef  was  pre- 
sented at  the  latter  meeting.  The  chemist  had  the  honor  oi  lK»ing  named  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  August  the  chemist  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  for  use  at 
the  Paris  exposition,  a  historv  of  the  New  Mexico  Station  from  the  time  it  was 
founded  to  August  1,  1899. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  within  the  time  covered  by  this  report  has  been 
maintained,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  not  materially  increa^d. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  entomologist  had  interested  himself  in  the  pigments  of 
insects  and  plants  without  any  particular  expectation  of  economic  results.  Hence, 
when  in  May,  1900,  Prof.  E.  O.  Wooton  drew  his  attention  to  the  red  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  roots  of  the  small  boraginaceous  plant  Eremorarya  mUrauiha,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  something  of  the  properties  of  the  pigment.  A  very  brief  investigation 
showed  that  the  pigment  belonged  to  the  antnocvan  Feries  and  that  it  behaved 
exactly  like  litmus,  turning  red  in  the  presence  of  acids,  blue  in  the  presence  of 
alkalis.  The  pigment  was  found  to  be  superficial  on  the  roots  and  readily  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol.  The  plants  were  extremely  abundant  close  to  the  colle^,  the  supply 
being  apparently  unlimited.  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  seemed  that  we 
had  here  an  excellent  native  sul)stitute  for  litmus,  which  might  very  probably  pos- 
sess commercial  value.  Not  only  was  the  pigment  purer  than  commercial  litmus, 
but  its  preparation  was  very  much  simpler  and  the  roots  were  easily  obtained.  The 
matter  is  now  being  further  investigate  by  the  division  of  botany,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  shall  doubtless  \ye  informed  of  tne  results  l)efore 
very  long. 

Tlie  summer  of  1899  and  the  month  of  June,  1900,  were  spent  in  and  about  Las 
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Vegas.  Most  of  this  time  was  devoted  to  teaching,  but  considerable  collections  of 
insects  were  obtained,  including  a  number  of  hitherto  undescribed  wild  bees.  The 
injurious  insects  observed  in  this  r^on  were  few,  the  most  destructive  being  the 
tent  caterpillar  ( Clmocampa  fragiliff) ,  which  ate  up  nearly  all  the  leaves  of  the  quak- 
injf  aspens  on  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve.  The  cottony  maple  scale  ( PuMnaria  innumera- 
bUis)  was  observed  on  shade  trees  in  the  streets  of  Las  Vegas,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  seriously  hannful  or  to  increase  so  rapidly  as  it  does  in  some  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

The  month* of  October,  1899,  was  spent  in  Salt  River  Valley,  -Arizona,  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station.  The  results  of  this  trip  have  been  mostly 
set  forth  in  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Arizona  station.  The  cost  was  borne  by  the 
Arizona  station,  and  $50  was  paid  to  the  New  Mexico  station  on  account  of  the  work 
done. 

One  result  of  the  Arizona  investigations  was^  of  some  importance  to  New  Mexico. 
For  the  first  time  the  entomologist  was  enabled  to  study  the  true  Lower  Sonoran 
Zone,  and  as  the  result  of  this  to  define  the  Middle  Sonoran  Zone  of  New  Mexico 
more  accurately  than  had  hitherto  been  possible.  It  appeared  that,  as  regards  the 
native  plants  and  animals,  the  Middle  and  Lower  Sonoran  zones  were  so  similar  as  to 
be  scarcely  separable,  but  that  the  horticultural  conditions  in  the  two  zones  were 
almost  entirely  diverse.  Hence  the  Middle  Sonoran,  which  includes  the  Mesilla 
Valley  of  New  Mexico,  may  be  fairly  defined  as  a  zone  having  the  native  flora  of  the 
Lower  Sonoran,  with  the  cultivated  products  of  the  Upper  Sonoran.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  investigations  may  tend  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
existed  regaixiing  the  mapping  of  the  zones  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  to  pre- 
vent further  contusion.  As  was  note<l  in  the  paper  of  the  preceding  year  on  vernal 
phenomena,  the  indications  are  that  we  have  in  the  Middle  Sonoran  a  peculiar  region, 
for  which  we  should  develop  new  and  specially  adapted  varieties  of  fruits  and  other 
cultivated  plants. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  experiments  were  begim  with  a  new  waterproof  whitewash, 
which  was  applied  to  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  with  the  idea  of  filhng  up  the  cracks 
in  which  the  larvse  of  the  codling  moth  punate  and,  incidentally,  of  killmg  any  scale 
or  other  pest  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Only  a  small  quantitv  of  the  material  was 
available,  as,  although  an  order  was  placed  for  a  larger  supply,  for  some  unexplained 
reason  the  material  was  not  received. 

Spraying  exi)eriments  with  white  arsenic  for  the  destruction  of  the  codling  moth 
were  begun  in  the  experiment  station  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  are  still  in 
process.  This  work  was  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  horticulturist  and  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  horticultural  department. 

The  most  important  new  pest  of  the  year  was  a  beetle,  an  apparently  new  species 
of  Sphniophonts,  reported  as  very  destructive  to  com  on  the  Upper  Gila,  both  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Inasmuch  as  the  measurers  to  be  taken  against  this  insect 
depend  largely  on  the  discovery  of  its  natural  (native)  food  plant,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  entomolo^st  be  sent  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot  at  such  time  aa 
may  prove  convenient. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY    AND   PEDAGOGY. 

During  the  scholastic  year  1899-1900  the  department  of  history  and  pedagogy  has 
been  a  reasonably  successful  one.  A  class  of  about  twelve  students  pursued  the  sub- 
ject of  general  history  during  the  whole  year — four  hours  per  week.  The  time  was 
not  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  is  generally  expected  of  such  a  class.     During 
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the  first  and  second  terms  a  class  of  about  ten  studenta  pursued  the  subject  of  ele- 
mentary psychology  practically  applied.  They  took  much  interest  in  the  subject, 
and,  I  aoubt  not,  received  lastmg  benefit.  During  the  third  term  three  young  ladies 
took  the  subject  of  English  history.  This  was  an  exceptionally  good  class,  but,  of 
course,  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  gain  even  an  outline  of  this  extensive  subject. 
During  the  second  term  I  had  a  class  of  three  in  the  subject  of  advanced,  or  senior, 
psychology.  A  portion  of  this  class  had  had  one  term's  work  in  this  subject  previ- 
ously. The  class  did  very  satisfactory  work.  The  same  students  pursued  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  in  Europe  during*  the  third  term,  using  Guizot's  Lectures  as  a 
text.    The  class  did  excellent  work. 

DEPARTMENT   OP   MATHEMATICS. 

The  classes  ranged  from  elementary  algebra  in  the  subfreshman  year  to  the  calcu- 
lus in  the  junior  year.  The  subfreshman  class  in  algebra  recited  four  times  per 
week  in  the  first  and  second  terms,  and  five  times  a  week  in  the  third  term,  covermg 
the  subjects  from  simple  simultaneous  equations  to  logarithms,  inclusive,  in  a  high- 
school  text-book.  The  freshmen  studied  plane  and  solid  geometry  daily  throughout 
the  year.  About  one-third  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  was  given  to  demon- 
stration and  solution  of  original  exercises.  Originals  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  the  examinations,  since  they  are  the  true  test  of  the  rate  at  which  the  student 
18  mastering  this  important  branch  of  mathematics.  The  sophomores  studied  trigo- 
nometry daily  during  one  term.  The  junior  students  in  engineering  pursued  the 
study  of  analytic  geometry  daily  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  calculus  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  calculus  the  methods  of  rates  and  of  limits  were 
employed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SPANISH. 

Spanish  is  optional  with  Latin  in  all  courses  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  is 
elective  in  the  third  year.  This  college  has  l)een  quick  to  recognize  and  eflftcient  in 
preparing  for  the  great  importance  of  Spanish  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Territory.  Being,  as  is  Spanish,  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Territory  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  south  of  us  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  it  becomes  almost  a  necessity,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  ffreatest 
practical  value.  Owing  to  recent  developments  in  our  national  affairs,  as  well  as  the 
increasing  trade  of  this  country  with  countries  of  Spanish-speaking  people,  that  lan- 
guage has  attained  importance  second  only  to  English.  Therefore  this  institution  has 
provided  courses  which  afford  not  only  a  literary  knowledge  of  Spanish,  but  also  com- 
petently prepare  the  student  for  wort  in  commercial  lines.  There  has  long  existed 
a  great  demand  for  Spanish -English  stenographers,  and  the  number  there  Imve  been 
calls  for  at  this  college  has  l>een  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  first  and  second  years  of  Spanish  are  dedicated  mostlv  to  acquiring  a  thorough 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  language,  while  the  work  of  the  third  year  looks  espe- 
cially toward  such  practical  training,  letter- writing,  dictation,  etc.,  as  is  of  most  benefit 
for  business  purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  Spanish  classes  there  is  a  class  of  Spanish-speaking  pupils 
(in  great  part  consisting  of  those  from  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico),  to  whom 
Spanish  is  taught. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY   AND  SOIL   PHYSICS. 
ZOOLOGY  IN  THE  COLLEOR. 

The  following  work  was  done  in  the  department  of  zoology  of  the  college: 
The  junior  class  met  five  hours  per  week  for  two  months  of  the  first  term  and 
studied  the  physiology  of  the  bony  system,  circulatory  system,  and  nervous  system, 
using  Martin's  **  Human  Body,"  advanced. 

The  sophomore  class  worked  five  hours  per  w^eek  in  the  laboratory  throughout  the 
three  terms.  Thev  studied  the  anatomy  of  several  typi(«l  invertebrate  animals,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  vertebrate  anatomy,  studying  in  considerable 
detail  the  bony  svstem,  digestive  system,  and  circulatory  system.  The  parts  were 
first  demonstrate<I  to  students,  and  they  then  studied  them  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher. 

BOIL  PHYSICS  AT  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

A.  Soil  moisture. — The  observations  on  the  moisture  in  the  soil  of  the  corn  experi- 
ment, begun  in  the  spring  of  1899,  continued  until  the  com  was  harvested,  October 
\  1899. 
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These  obeervations  embraced  the  study  of  the  per  cent  of  moisture  shown  by  the 
electrical  soil  hygrometer,  together  with  monthly  checks  made  by  boring  samples 
and  determining  the  moisture  by  dryines.  The  results  of  the  last  season  were  tabu- 
lated and  platted,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  data  is  embodied  in  Bulletin 
No.  31,  issued  in  cooperation  with  the  Agncultural  Department 

The  electrodes  were  installed  again  in  the  same  plats  in  May,  1900,  and  the  obser- 
vations are  being  continued  in  the  same  manner  as  during  last  season.  Last  season 
the  moisture  was  measured  at  depths  of  6  to  9  inches  and  21  to  24  inches;  this  season 
the  measurements  are  being  made  at  3  to  6  inches  and  15  to  18  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  samples  have  been  taken  in  various  other  places  on  the 
station  farm  and  their  moisture  content  determined. 

Weekly  samples  were  received  until  October  from  the  Aztec  and  Las  Vegas  substa- 
tions, and  their  moisture  content  determined. 

B.  Amount  of  water  used  in  irrigation. — Records  were  kept  for  the  Division  of  Irriga- 
tion investi^tions  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  amount  of 
water  used  m  irrigating  the  experiment-station  orchard  until  December,  1899. 

C.  Alkali  and  drainage  investigations. — Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  agriculturist 
the  proposed  work  on  reclaimmg  alkali  land  by  drainage  was  put  in  charge  of  this 
department.  A  month,  during  March  and  April,  1900,  was  spent  at  the  Roswell  sub- 
station on  this  work.  About  4  acres  of  land,  Iving  adjacent  to  the  Hondo  River,  on 
the  Roswell  substation  farm,  was  underlaid  with  tile.  The  experiment  embraces  the 
use  of  tiles  of  various  sizes,  laid  at  different  depths  and  distances  ai)art.  Numerous 
samples  of  the  soil  on  Ahis  plat  and  the  adjoining  land  were  taken,  and  the  amount 
of  soluble  salt  determined  by  the  electrical  method.  This  land  will,  after  drying  out, 
be  flooded  and  allowed  to  drain  until  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  is  reduced  to  a  point 
where  they  will  not  be  injurious  to  plant  growth.  Various  crops  will  then  \ye  planted 
on  this  land. 

Numerous  samples  from  the  station  farm  have  been  tested  for  salt,  but  in  no  case 
has  an  injurious  amount  been  found. 

Considerable  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  getting  samples  of  the  dry  soils 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  writer  has  modified  the  onlinary  wood  auger  by  put- 
ting a  movable  brass  casmg  on  it.    This  device  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

D.  Meteorology. — ^The  meteorological  instruments  have  been  moved  from  the  farm 
buildings  and  placed  in  and  near  the  science  hall.  The  usual  observations  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sanchez,  who  has  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  soil 
work,  and  reported  to  the  New  Mexico  section  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meteorological  observations,  the  rate  of  evaporation  from 
a  free  water  surface — a  3-foot  cubical  tank  sunk  flush  with  the  ground — has  been 
measured  weekly. 

E.  Miscellaneous. — A  portion  of  November  and  December,  1899,  was  spent,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  chief,  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  W^ashington.  This  time  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
study  of  alkali  problems.  Several  investigations  bearing  upon  the  alkali  problem 
are  under  wav,  and  data  are  being  collected  on  the  waters  used  in  irrigation. 

A  press  bulletin  discussing  the  variability  in  growth  of  the  alfalfa  on  the  experi- 
ment-station farm  was  issued  a  short  time  ago.  The  correspondence  relating  to  the 
work  of  this  department  has  received  the  necessary  attention. 

DEPABTMENT  OF   STENOGRAPHY    AND  TYPEWRITING. 

The  enrollment  in  the  above  department  during  the  past  year  has  l)een  larger  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  department.  The  class  in  stenography  numbered 
20  and  the  class  in  typewriting  21.  Of  those  entering  the  classes  most  have  com- 
pleted the  year's  work,  which  has  been  satisfactory  throughout. 

The  work  in  stenography  has  covered  two  hours  a  day  throughout  the  year,  and 
that  in  typewriting  not  less  than  one  hour  a  day.  Office  practice,  consisting  of  gen- 
eral office  work,  has  occupied  one  hour  a  day  through  the  third  term.  The  exami- 
nations held  at  the  close  of  each  term  have  shown  thorough  and  conscientious  work. 

In  no  previous  year  has  the  demand  existing  for  competent  English-Spanish  ste- 
nographers been  more  apparent.  For  a  number  of  years  this  department  of  the  col- 
lege has  given  more  or  less  attention  to  the  training  of  stenographers  in  both  Spanish 
and  English,  and  the  calls  made  during  the  past  year  for  young  men  and  women 
competent  to  do  stenographic  work  in  lK)th  languages  have  been  far  more  numerous 
than  could  be  supplied.  Before  the  close  of  the  year's  work  6  members  of  the  class 
had  left  to  accept  positions,  and  others  have  gone  out  since.  The  salaries  paid  for 
English-Spanish  stenographers  are  goo<l,  and  the  openings  that  exist  in  this  line  of 
work  are  usually  such  as  to  offer  go>od  opportunities  for  advancement. 
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It  becomes  more  evident  each  year  that  the  opportunities  existing  in  this  coU^e 
for  the  training  of  stenographers  in  both  Spanish  and  English  are  unique.  The 
extensive  use  of  the  Spanish  language  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  department  of  the  Spanish  in  the  college  should 
both  prove  attractive  to  the  many  who  are  now  seeking  opportunities  for  gaining  a 
practical  and  commercial  knowledge  of  that  language. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  this  department  during  the  past  year  was  made 
during  commencement  week,  and  later  at  the  Chamber  ol  Commerce  building  in  El 
Paso. 

The  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  has  been  reorganized  under  a.pro- 
fessor  who  has  received  his  training  and  gained  his  previous  experience  at  one  oi  the 
strongest  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  Stat^ — that  of  lowa.  The  farm  has 
been  stocked  with  well-bred  cattle  and  the  general  equipment  greatly  improved, 
and  the  course  of  study  has  been  so  carefully  arranged  as  to  offer  now  one  of  the 
best  proportioned  courses  in  agricultural  science  that  is  provided  in  the  United 
States. 

Manual  training  of  a  highly  educative  type  has  been  introduced  into  the  prepara- 
tory department.  Formerly  there  was  practically  no  manual  training  for  the  student 
imtil  he  entered  the  collegiate  department,  and  as  childhood  is  the  time  to  b^n  to 
acquire  manual  dexterity,  this  change  is  proving  very  beneficial. 

The  whole  curriculum  has  been  carefully  gone  over  and  improved.  All  of  the  col- 
legiate courses  that  have  been  offered  nominally  for  a  number  of  years  will  hence- 
forth be  given,  and  well  given.  Lack  of  equipment  has  prevented  the  agricultural 
course  from  bein^  what  it  should  be  in  the  past,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  true  of 
the  civil  engineering  course.  Our  agricultural  course  is  now  a  strong?  one,  consider- 
ably superior  to  that  of  the  average  agricultural  college.  The  civil  engineering 
course  is  not, yet  as  fully  equipped  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  but  a  good  course  in 
civil  engineenng  can  now  be  given  by  expert  teachers,  and  another  year  we  hope  to 
have  the  department  in  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition.  The  general  or  scientific 
course  is  now  much  richer  in  elect! ves  than  formerly,  and  affords  the  youth  of  New 
Mexico  an  opportunity  for  an  excellent  education  of  a  high  order.  What  is  known 
as  a  classical  education  we  do  not  provide  at  all.  Greek  does  not  appear  in  our  cur- 
riculum, and  only  so  much  Latin  as  is  necessary  for  a  good  scientific  education;  but, 
except  that  we  are  still  a  little  weak  in  modern  languages,  the  education  now  afforded 
by  this  institution  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  the  best  schools  and 
colleges  not  only  of  the  West,  but  of  Amenca  and  of  Europe. 

The  laboratories  are  unusually  well  equipped  and  are  being  added  to  continually. 
Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  in  the  ajKricultural  and  mechanical 
engineering  departments  and  in  the  departments  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the 
apparatus  in  the  biological  department  has  also  been  added  to.  In  the  new  science 
building  are  located  the  chemical  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  biological  laboratorj' 
and  lecture  rooms  for  teaching  anatomy  and  physiology,  botanical  laboratory,  rooms 
for  the  entomological  department,  and  the  domestic  econonjy  laboratory.  The  build- 
ing is  an  ornament  to  the  place  and  fills  a  long-felt  need.  The  hall  for  young  women 
is  now  completely  iumithed  and  in  ufc,  and  there  is  an  excellent  prospect  for  a  hall 
for  young  men. 

Many  valuable  experiments  have  been  and  are  being  canied  on  in  the  New  Mexico 
agricultural  experiment  station  (which  is  a  part  of  this  institution).  Those  relating 
to  the  cultivation  and  care  of  sugar  beets  nave  been  Chj  ecially  satisfactory,  and  a 
large  numl^er  of  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  Territory  have  cooperated  in  this 
work,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  practically  demonstratt'd  that  New  Mexico 
can  grow  as  fine  sugar  beets,  running  51s  high  in  sugar  content,  as  are  grown  any- 
where in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  experiment  now  being  carried  on 
is  that  in  subdrainage  as  a  remedy  for  too  nuich  alkali — an  experiment  that  is  being 
conduc  ted  very  successfully  at  our  branch  station  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

The  collcjEre  invites  the  patrona^  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
because  of  its  lai^e  corps  of  efficient  teachers,  its  well-equipi>ed  laboratories,  ita 
unsurpassecl  location,  and  the  genial  climate  of  the  section  in  which  it  is  built,  which 
makes  it  the  finest  college  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  Southwest. 

Board  of  regents  of  the  college. — L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.  D.,  Santa  Fe,  president; 
P.  H.  Curran,  Las  Cruces,  secretary  and  treasurer;  G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell;  A.  A. 
Jone«,  Las  Vegas;  P.  Moreno,  Las  Cruces;  Miguel  A.  Otero,  governor,  Santa  Fe, 
exofficio;  Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  officers  of  the  college  and  experiment  station  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  were  as  follows: 

Frederick  W.  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  president,  professor  of  political  and  economic  science, 
and  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station;  Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  M.  S.,  pro- 
essor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  professor  of  chem- 
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iatry,  and  vice-director  and  chemist  of  the  station;  Frank  W.  Brady,  M.  E.,  professor 
of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering;  Ida  M.  Jones,  professor  of  Spanish;  T.  D.  A. 
Cockrell,  professor  of  entomology,  and  entomologist  of  the  station;  Hiram  Hadley, 

A.  M.,  professor  of  history  and  pedagogy;  E.  O.'Wooton,  A.  M.,  professor  of  botany, 
in  charge  of  geol<^  ^^^  physics,  and  botanist  of  the  station;  F.  P.  Barker,  LL.  B., 

Srof^sor  of  English  and  Latin;  R.  R.  Larkin,  B.  R.,  principal  of  the  preparatory 
epartment;  J.  D.  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  professor  of  zoology,  and  soil  physicist  and  meteor- 
ol(^i8t  of  the  experiment  station;  Charles  A.  Kener,  professor  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  to  January  1,  1900;  John  J.  Vernon,  B.  S.  Agr.,  professor  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  since  May  1,  1900;  Alice  Haming,  B.  S.,  professor  of  domestic 
economy,  dean  of  women,  and  matron  of  women's  hall;  Frank  B.  Lester,  registrar, 
librarian,  and  instructor  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Instntdors  and  assistants, — R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  instructor  in  chemistrv  and  assistant 
chemist  of  the  station;  Charles  Mills,  instructor  in  college  shops;  Ellen  F.  Gibson, 
instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture,  and  assistant  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment; Mrs,  Laura  Frenger,  instructor  in  music;  Fabian  Garcia^  B.  S.,  assistant  in 
agriculture;  Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  second  assistant  station  chemist;  Joseph  F.  Ben- 
nett, jr.,  M.  S.,  assistant  in  botany,  geology,  and  physics,  and  assistant  totanist  of 
the  station;  Humboldt  Casad,  assistant  in  horticulture;  Geraldine  Combs,  assistant 
in  the  preparatory  department;  Helen  M.  McGregor,  stenographer  and  assistant 
stenographer;  Florence  G.  Thornton,  assistant  in  the  preparatory  aepartment;  Archie 

B.  Sa^,  assistant  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department;  Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S., 
8ax)enntendent  of  San  Juan  Valley  Branch  Experiment  Station  (Aztec);  John  S. 
Thomhill,  superintendent  of  Las  Vegas  Branch  Experiment  Station. 

The  officers  for  the  comingvear  are  the  same  as  given  above,  with  the  following  addi- 
tions and  exceptions:  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed,  C.  E.,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  civil 
irrigation  engineering,  and  irrigation  engineer  of  the  experiment  station;  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Garcia  have  been  promoted  to  assistant  professorships,  and  the  latter  will 
be  horticulturist  of  the  station;  Mr.  W.  A.  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  Spanish  and  Latin;  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Baker,  assistant  in  English  and 
librarian,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Brown,  assistant  in  the  preparatory  department.  Pro- 
fessors Cockrell  and  Jones  have  resigned  their  professorships,  and  Miss  Gibson  her 
instructorship,  but  the  former  will  continue  to  be  consulting  entomologist  of  the 
station.  Professor  Wooton's  title  will  be  professor  of  biology,  instead  of  professor  of 
botany;  Professor  Tinsley  will  be  professor  of  soil  physics,  and  soil  physicist  and 
meteorologist  of  the  experiment  station,  and  superintendent  of  the  Roswell  substation. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  BOTANY. 
[In  charge  of  geology  and  phyelci.] 

OoUepe  work, — This  department  has  under  its  charge  the  work  in  botany,  geology, 
and  physics.  The  work  in  each  subject  occupies  one  whole  year  of  time,  botany 
having  the  equivalent  of  six  hours  and  the  others  five  hours  each  week. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  pursued  is  as  much  the  laboratory  method 
as  fodlities  will  permit,  and  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  method  almost  entirely  in  the 
subject  of  botany. 

Students  in  this  subject  are  supplied  with  good  compound  microscopes  and  all 
other  necessaries  for  making  a  careful  microscopic  exammation  of  different  kinds  of 
y^etable  structures.  Besides  the  laboratory  work,  a  text-book  is  used  as  a  guide,, 
and  both  are  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  work  in  physics  consists  of  lectures,  with  assigned  text-book  reading  and 
demonstration  experiments  performed  by  the  teacher  and  assistant  in  class.  Strictly 
laboratory  physical  measurements,  except  of  the  simplest  kinds,  have  not  been  pos- 
sible, for  want  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  but  much  of  the  needed  apparatus  will  be 
added  during  the  summer  of  1900. 

The  work  in  geology  comprises  a  term  in  mineralogy  and  lithology,  a  term  in 
dynamical  and  structural  geology,  and  one  in  historical  geology  and  paleontology. 
A  rather  large  assortment  of  minerals  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students?  for  study, 
and  some  work  in  determinative  mineralogy  is  attempted.  A  small  collection  of 
fossils  is  used  in  the  work  of  paleontology. 

The  department  has  excellent  quarters  for  botanical  work  in  the  new  science  hall,, 
and  the  work  in  geology  is  temporarily  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms  until  it  is  possi- 
ble to  arrange  smtable  accommodations  for  a  museum.  The  physical  laboratory,  in 
the  engineering  building,  furnishes  good  accommodations  for  this  work,  and  will  be 
much  better  when  it  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  student  laboratory  work. 

F^merimeni-station  work, — On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  teaching  in  charge  of 
this  department,  not  a  very  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  done  the  past 
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year.  A  study  of  the  flora  is  being  carried  on,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  manual  of  the  flora  of  the  Territory,  and  to  this  end  plante  are  bein^ 
collected  at  all  times  and  preserved  in  the  college  herbarium.  This  herbarium  is 
now  of  some  size,  and  is  &irly  rei>resentative  of  the  flora  of  the  Territory,  besides 
containing  some  other  plants  received  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  stucues  of  the  distribution  of  plants  have  been  made,  with  the  design  of  making 
a  life-zone  map  of  the  Territory. 

The  summer  of  1899  was  spent  in  the  field  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains  making 
collections  of  plants  in  localities  never  before  visited  by  a  botanist.  The  season's 
trip  has  yielded  between  3,000  and  4,000  specimens  of  dried  plants,  of  which  it  is 
believed  that  several  are  new. 

The  head  of  this  department  is  particularly  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  investigations  in  the  botanical  field  of  this  Territory,  and  offers  his  services 
for  the  identification  of  plants  and  the  answering  of  general  questions  relative  to  this 
subject. 

All  such  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  E.  O.  Wooton,  botanist,  experiment 
station,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

LOCATION. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  situated  at  Mesilla 
Park,  Dona  Ana  County.  Its  location  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  gives  it  great  advan- 
tages for  agricultural  experiments,  and  is  a  good  one  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
The  valley  is  noted  for  bein^  the  largest  fruit  and  alfalfa  shipping  pomt  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and'  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  perhaps  the  finest  winter  health  resort  in 
the  United  States.  The  college  farm  is  crossed  near  the  center  by  a  fine  driveway 
from  Mesilla  Park  station  to  the  college  buildings.  Visitors  are  always  welcome. 
Mesilla  Park  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad  and 
is  easily  accessible  from  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Las  Crucee,  a  town  about 
2|  miles  distant,  has  a  population  of  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  public  school, 
two  mission  schools,  ana  a  Catholic  academy  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  church  organizations,  and  students 
are  always  welcomed  to  their  services. 


The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  under  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent name,  was  established  by  the  twenty-eighth  assembly  of  New  Mexico  by  act 
approved  February  28,  1888.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  defined  in  section  19 
01  this  act: 

"  The  agricultural  coU^  created  and  established  by  this  act  shall  be  nonsectarian 
in  character,  and  devoteato  practical  instruction  in  a45riculture,  mechanic  arts,  nat- 
ural sciences  connected  therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other  industrial  ptirsuits." 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set  forth  as  follows  in  section 
20  of  the  same  act: 

**The  course  of  instruction  of  the  college  hereby  created  shall  embrace  the  English 
language,  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal 
and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  and 
political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history, 
mechanics,  and  such  other  sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  re^nts  of  this  institution  of  learning.*' 

By  section  25  of  the  same  act  the  assent  of  the  legislative  assembly  was  given  to 
the  establishment  of  experimental  stations  within  the  Territory  of  New  ^&xico  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  college,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  2,  1887 — the  Hatch  Act. 

INCOME. 

The  revenues  of  this  college  are  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Students*  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  college  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  act  of  August  30,  1890 — the  Morrill 
fund. 

5.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  act  of  March  2,  1887 — the  Hatch  fund. 
The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of  products  from  the  college 

farm  has  so  far  been  very  limited  and  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  such 
expenses  as  are  not  proviaed  for  by  either  act  of  Congress. 


New  Mexico  Applet 
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The  Territorial  ac-t  creating  the  institution  provided  for  an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth 
of  a  mill,  commencing  with  the  year  1888.  This  levy  now  yields  an  annual  income 
of  about  $6,500. 

The  Morrill  fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of  August  30, 1890,  **for  the 
more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arte  in  the  several  States  and  Territories."  It  is  ijaid  over  to  them  before  July  31  of 
each  year.  The  college  received  this  fund  first  in  1888,  to  the  amount  of  $15,000. 
Henceforth  the  fund  will  amount  to  $25,000.  This  fund  can  be  applied  only  to  "in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arta,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences,  with  special 
reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the  facilities  for  such 
instruction.'*  No  peat  of  this  fund  may  be  used  for  building  or  repairs  or  for  ordi- 
nary running  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of  administrative  officers — bs  president,  clerk, 
librarian,  etc. — equipment  of  the  library,  and  ordinary  furniture,  stationery,  print- 
ing, etc.,  or  for  teaching  any  subject  not  referred  to  in  the  act.  The  theory  of  the 
Federal  Government,  m  accordance  with  which  these  appropriations  have  been 
made,  is  that  the  State  or  Territory  must  provide  the  buildings  and  ptjunds  and 
keep  them  in  repair,  and  must  also  provide  for  all  the  general  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  college,  and  that  the  Federal  appropriation  is  to  be  used  only  for  the , 
purpose  of  paying  teachers  and  supplying  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  act. 

By  the  United  States  law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  act,  appropriations  are  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station  there  is  set  apart 
the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year,  pavable  quarterly.  This  money  must  be  used  for  *'  pay- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments  and  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  resulte."  Bulletins  showing  progress  must  be  printed  each 
quarter  and  sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the  Territory  and  to  all  farmers  who  apply 
for  them.  This  fund  first  became  available  for  the  college  in  1889-90  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000.  Since  July  1, 1890,  $15,000  a  year  has  been  received.  After  the  first  year 
only  5  per  cent  of  this  fund  may  be  used  to  erect,  enlarge,  or  repair  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  experiment  station,  and  no  part  of  it  may  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
instruction  or  to  general  colle^  purposes.  It  must  he  applied  exclusively  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  agricultural  expenmente  and  to  the  dissemination  of  the  results  thereof. 

ENDOWMENT. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  passed  by  Congress  granting  this  coll^^  100,000  acres  of 
public  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  form  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  If  this 
land  be  carefully  located,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  college  in  time  a  fair  endowment. 

Frederick  W.  Sanders,  President. 

NEW   MEXICO   MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 


The  New  Mexico  legislature  of  1893  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  military  school  at 
Roewell,  in  Chaves  County,  but  did  nothing  toward  providing  for  its  maintenance 
until  1895,  when  a  donation  of  40  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Hagerman  was  accepted 
for  a  building  site. 

The  legislature  of  1895  authorized  an  annual  Territorial  tax  levy  of  twenty  one- 
hundred  tns  of  one  mill  for  the  school's  maintenance  and  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  But  as  Congress  failed  to 
af^rove  the  acts  of  this  legislature  until  the  spring  of  1897,  the  regents  could  do  little 
more  than  inclose  a  plot  of  ground,  secure  plans  for  buildings,  and  wait  until  the 
bonds  could  be  negotiated. 

The  bonds  were  negotiated  in  June,  1897,  and  the  contract  for  the  buildings  was 
let  and  the  work  begun  within  a  month  thereafter.  In  March,  1898,  the  buildings 
were  accepted  by  the  regents,  and  by  the  following  summer  the  barracks  and  school- 
rooma  were  completely  furnished  and  readv  for  occupam^^. 

A  saperintendent,  coipe  of  instructors,  domestics,  and  necessary  employees  were 
eecureo,  and  the  school  was  finally  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Territory  of  something  less  than  $30,000. 

The  school,  thus  oivanized  and  CKqmpped,  took  during  its  first  session  over  one 
hundred  students  and  earned  in  tuition  fees  something  over  $9,000.  On  the  first 
day  of  session  1899-1900  the  quarters  for  cadets  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  and 
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students  were  refused  admittance.  The  regents  began  at  once  a  second  residence 
building,  filling  it  before  ready  for  occupancy.  They  expect  to  erect  shortly  another 
large  building,  thus  providing  quarters  for  50  more  caiiets.  The  school  earned  $11,000 
from  tuition  fees,  session  18^-1900.  In  every  respect  it  has  far  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  New  Mexico, 
after  his  official  visit  in  April,  1899,  declared: 

**The  Military  Institute  at  Roswell  is  an  institution  of  which  every  New  Mexico 
citizen  has  reason  to  be  proud.  The  school  must  now  be  considered  the  leading  edu- 
cational institution  of  New  Mexico." 

As  required  by  law,  the  adjutant-general  makes  at  least  one  official  inspection 
annually.    In  his  report  to  the  governor  he  said: 

"The  inspection  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1899,  and  was  as  thorough  in 
every  respect  as  the  same  could  be  made.  The  notice  to  the  suj>erintendent  of  the 
intended  inspection  was  received  by  him  on  the  same  day  as  my  arrival  at  Roswell, 
so  that  there  was  but  little  time  for  preparation,  and  the  conditions  I  found  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  ordinary  or  normal  condition  of  the  institution.  I  inspected 
every  room  in  the  building,  beginning  with  the  dormitories,  and  found  the  beosteads 
used  were  of  cast  iron,  made  for  one  person,  each  room  being  occupied  by  two  stu- 
dents. I  timibled  the  bedding  off  ana  closely  examined  the  mattresses  and  bedding 
and  found  the  same  fresh,  clean,  and  free  from  vermin.  The  floors  and  walls  of  the 
buildings  throughout  showed  most  cleanly  care.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  an 
examination  of  the  closets  and  the  drainage  therefrom.  I  found  that  a  sewer  pipe 
had  been  extended  from  the  school  building  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  nver. 
affording  perfect  drainage  from  the  closets  and  bathrooms.  The  plumbing  seemed 
to  be  in  perfect  order,  and  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  bad  odors  in  or  about  the 
closets,  or  about  the  entire  building. 

**  I  made  a  close  examination  of  the  groceries  and  provisions  found  on  hand,  and  in 
every  instance  found  the  quality  excellent  and  free  from  adulteration.  I  dined  at 
the  institute  and  was  served  with  the  same  kind  of  food  that  was  given  the  students. 
I  found  the  food  plentiful,  well  cooked,  well  seasoned,  and,  in  fact,  just  such  a  dinner 
as  may  be  found  m  the  homes  of  people  of  middle  life  all  over  the  country.     *    *    * 

'*The  collie  building  is  a  handsome,  substantial  structure  of  brick,  containing 
three  stories  and  a  basement,  situated  about  one-half  mile  from  the  business  center 
of  Roswell.  The  grounds  extend  over  40  acres  of  land  overlooking  the  town,  and 
the  situation  is  a  beautiful  and  healthy  one.  The  building  contains  30  nice, 
airy,  wholesome  bedrooms,  besides  class  rooms,  office,  kitchen,  dining  room,  pantry, 
laundry,  bathroom,  and  closets.  The  furnishings  are  substantial  and  comfortable. 
The  recitation  rooms  are  equipped  with  excellent  twentieth  century  chair  desks, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  most  comfortable  now  in  use.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  throughout  from  a  laije  boiler  in  the  basement,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor.  The  building  is  lighted  by  an  excellent  acetylene 
plant,  located  about  100  feet  away.  The  water  supply  is  furnished  from  a  tank  of 
10,000  gallons*  capacity,  which  is  kept  filled  by  means  of  a  steam  pump. 

**An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  reveals  the  practical  nature  of  the  school. 
Four  years  of  preparatory  work  are  required,  so  that  any  student  can  enter  wha 
knows  how  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  apply  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic 
The  preparatory  course  is  followed  by  four  vears  of  collegiate  work.  The  studies 
are  such  as  are  usually  found  in  institutions  of  like  character.  The  text-books  in  use 
in  the  preparatory  course  are  those  adopted  for  use  in  the  Territorial  public  schools. 
In  addition  there  is  taught  the  art  of  war,  theoretical  tactics,  the  manual  of  arms, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  usually  taught  in  high-class  military  schools.  Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  proper  gymnastic  exercises  and  reasonable  and  healthful  athletic 
sports  necessary  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  good  of  the  students.    *    *    * 

**  The  eminent  success  of  the  institute  in  this,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  gives 
great  encouragement  for  the  future;  this  hope,  however,  may  be  frustrated  by  a  fail- 
ure to  make  prompt  provwion  for  its  immediate  necessities  and  for  its  expansion. 
Already  the  dormitories  are  filled  to  the  Umit  of  their  capacity.  There  are  30 
students  in  attendance  who  live  or  board  in  Roswell,  outside  of  the  institute.  I 
r^ard  it  of  the  utmost  importance  and  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  institute  that 
allstudents  should  reside  m  the  barracks.     *    *    * 

**  There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  more  commodious  quarters.  The  institute 
should  be  provided  at  once  with  30  more  bedrooms,  a  room  for  a  library,  gymnasium, 
society  halls,  and  storehouse.  The  laundry  should  be  removed  from  the  basement 
and  placed  in  a  separate  building.  I  am  aware  that  much  of  this  CAn  not  be  accom- 
plished without  legislative  authority,  but  if  there  exists  authority  in  the  board  of 
r^ents  to  provide  for  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  institute  by  the  construction  of 
a  temporary  board  structure,  1  should  strongly  recommend  its  exercise." 
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The  New  Mexico  legislature  of  1899  ordered  an  annual  Territorial  tax  levy  of 
twenty-eeven  and  one-half  one-hundredths  of  one  mill  for  the  institute's  maintenance, 
which  levy  should  produce  an  income  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  year.  The 
permanence  and  financial  solidity  of  the  strhool  is  thus  established  beyond  contro- 
versy, for  while  the  expense  of  'maintaining  the  institute  will  never  fall  short  of 
$20,000,  the  earnings  and  appropriations  from  the  Territory  have  been  thus  far  ample 
for  ita  maintenance.  Under  recent  act  of  Congress  the  school  haa^  50,000  acres  of 
land  from  which,  it  is  hoped,  a  considerable  income  will  be  realized. 

LOCATION. 

The  New  Mexico  Military'  Institute  is  located  in  Chaves  County,  just  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Roswell,  but  within  less  than  a  mile  from  the  court- 
houMi.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  better  location  for  a  military  school.  The 
school  buildings  are  3,700  feet  abox'e  the  sea,  the  best  altitude  obtamable,  and  for 
solid  comfort  and  thoroughly  modem  conveniences  are  in  keeping  with  the  natural 
advantages.  Few  of  the  Eastern  boarding  schools  are  so  snugly  built  or  so  well  fur- 
nlished.  The  town  of  Roswell  has  a  population  of  3,000  people,  cultivated,  law 
abiding,  solder,  and  industrious.  Most  of  the  leading  denominations  have  well- 
organized  churches.  The  town  maintains  excellent  graded  s(?hools.  The  moral  and 
social  influences  are  necessarily  good.  Roswell  is  on  the  Pecos  Valley  and  North- 
eastern Railroad,  which  connect*"  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroa^l  at  Pecos  and 
with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway  at  Amarillo,  Tex.  It  is 
also  reached  by  a  daily  stage  line  from  Lincoln,  N.  Mex.,  and  a  triweekly  stage  from 
Fort  Sumner. 

The  climate  is  incomparably  perfect;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing;  ^he  water  excel- 
lent; there  is  very  little  snow  and  no  rain  during  the  entire  session,  and  not  a  day 
when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  It  is  thus  poasible  for  the  student  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  his  leisure  time  out  of  doors,  nor  is  it  ever  necessary  to  remit  the  military 
exercises  on  account  of  wet  or  inclement  weather. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  celebrate<l  throughout  the  w^orld  as  a  health  resort,  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  great  spring  and  artesian  wells  at  Roswell 
renders  the  town  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  for  residence  in  the  Union. 

The  school  has  considerable  patronage  from  Fia^stem  States.  Boys  of  weak  lungs, 
delicate  constitution,  or  health  impaired  by  malaria  or  nervous  disorders  soon  become 
stronjfand  vigorous  when  placed  at  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute.  Sixty  cadets 
boardinj?  in  tlie  school  from  September  to  Decern l)er,  1898,  showed  an  average  gain 
of  15  pounds  in  weight  and  nearly  1  inch  in  stature.  During  the  same  months  in 
1899,  even  better  growth  was  obtained.  All  cablets,  upon  entrance,  are  carefully 
examined  by  the  surgeon  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  and  measurements 
carefully  recorded.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  latent  diseases  to  escape  prompt 
attention. 

Special  pains  are  taken  to  give  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  fof>d,  clean,  comfortable 
quarters,  and  as  good  a  living  as  can  be  found  at  any  school  of  the  kind  in  the  world . 

The  superintendent,  instructors,  and  their  families  are  required  to  live  at  the  insti- 
tute, and  take  their  meals  in  the  mess  liall  with  the  cadets.  The  mess  hall  seats  70 
people  at  the  tables  and  is  completely  furnished.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  outfits 
are  the  beet  of  their  cla.ss,  and  easily  feed  and  care  for  100  people  daily. 

BUILDINGS   AND  FURNISHINGS. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  fixtures  and  furnishings  somewhat  exceeds  $35,000. 
The  institute  barracks  are  of  brick,  trimmed  w  ith  red  sandstone,  three  stories,  with  gray 
stone  basement,  the  four  floors  all  lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  on  every  floor,  perfect  fire  apparatus  throughout  the  building,  lavatories  and 
baths,  modem  water-closets,  and  a  complete  system  of  waterworks  and  sewerage. 
The  regents,  during  1899,  built  and  furnished,  in  addition,  an  excellent  ten-room 
dormitory  and  a  five-room  residence. 

The  schoolrooms  and  section  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  and  are  furnished  with 
best  adjustable  chair  desks  and  folding  seats. 

The  furnishings  of  the  cadets'  bedrooms  are  substantial  and  well  a<lapted  to  their 
needs.  Each  student  has  a  first-class  (iron)  bedstead,  mattress,  and  pillow;  each  room 
two  beds,  a  table,  chairs,  washstand,  etc.  There  are  no  large  dormitories,  where 
several  dozen  sleep  and  live  together;  two  student^  are  put  into  a  room.  There  are 
30  l)edrooms  in  the  main  building,  10  in  the  larger  cottage,  and  5  in  the  residence 
proper,  affording  lodging  for  the  instructors,  domestics,  and  75  cadets. 
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No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  everything  thoroughly  good,  substantial,  and 
comfortable.  Few  hotels  can  afford  more  genuine  comfort.'  The  grounds  embrace 
40  acres  of  level  land. 

'  Besides  the  barracks  and  residence  buildings  within  the  10-acre  inclosure  are  the 
power  house,  gas  house,  a  large  10,000-gallon  tank,  the  6-acre  parade  ground,  and 
ample  space  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  grounds  have  been  plant^  with  trees 
and  set  in  Bermuda  grass. 

CXJURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  at  present  four  preparatory  classes  are  necessarj' 
in  addition  to  the  four  usual  collegiate  classes.  Cadets  holding  county  appointment** 
must  be  able  to  enter  the  fourth  or  lowe-st  collegiate  class,  for  it  is  not  usual  that  an 
appointee  will  hold  his  commission  longer  than  four  years,  and  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  that  the  appointee  should  finish  the  entire  course  to  graduation. 

In  order  to  enter  the  fourth  class,  the  applicant  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  geography,  some  knowledge 
of  algebra,  and  should  be  able  to  read  aloud  intelligently  and  spell  correctly. 

Other  students  will  take  such  classes  as  they  may  be  prepared  for,  but  all  county 
aimointees  must  enter  at  the  fourth  class. 

The  preparatory  classes  are  for  the  present  maintained  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
young  boys  or  poorly  advanced  students  old  enough  to  do  sometimes  two  classes 
within  a  smgle  year.  After  a  few  years  th^  will  be  abolished  and  all  students  must 
l)e  able  to  take  the  fourth  class. 

The  entire  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

*  Class  A. — Spelling,  reading,  geography,  language  lessons,  arithmetic,  writing. 

CUxss  B. — English  grammar,  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  United  States 
history,  writing. 

Cf<is8  C. — English  grammar,  reading,  spelling.  United  States  history,  arithmetic, 
physical  geography,  writing. 

Vfms  D. — English  grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  algebra,  general  history, 
physiology. 

Collegiate  classes. 

FOURTH  CLASS.  • 


First  term. 

Second  tenn. 

Third  tenn. 

Times  a 
week. 

AlgebrA 

Algebra  

Algebra 

5 

Geometry 

Geometry 

5 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

3 

Euglijih  hihtory 

English  history 

English  history 

3 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

5 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

5 

Drawing 

Drawing               

Drawing 

3 

THIRD  CLASS. 


Geometry 

Trigonometry 

3 

Ge<»uietry 

English  literature 

English  literature 

5 

English  literature 

Spanish 

Spanish 

5 

Spanish 

Latin 

Latin 

5 

Latin 

5 

Trigonometry 

Surveying 

3 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

3 

SECOND  CLASS. 


Analytical  geometry  , 

Spanish  

German 

Tjitin , 

PhysicH , 

Tactics 


Analytical  geometry . 

Spanish 

German 

Latin 

Physics 

Tactics 


.    Analytical  geometry . 

.   Spanish 

.   German 

.*  Latin 

.1  Physics 

.1  Tactics 


I'tUfUllLS 

A>tlronomy  . 

lifHilo^y 

Chcnii.stry .. 
Gcnnaii 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Calculus 

Astronomy 

Geology 

ChcmiHtry . 
German 


Calculus 

Spanish  history  , 

Geology , 

Chemistry , 

German 
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MILITARY   SYSTEM, 

One  of  the  greatest  educators  of  our  countrjr  declares;  '*A  distinctive  military 
system  tends  to  muscular  development  and  physical  health  by  an  enforced  r^^larity 
in  food,  sleep,  and  exercise.  It  creates  habits  of  promptitude,  order,  discipline,  and 
subordination.  It  fosters  self-reliance  "and  force  of  personal  character  by  removing 
all  extraneous  distinctions  and  by  casting  each  youth,  whatever  his  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances, on  his  own  individual  responsibility.  It  is  equal,  uniform,  and  whole- 
somely restraining,  without  rigor."  This  has  hieen  the  vemict  of  history.  The  beet 
teachers  of  the  country  favor  it  as  conducing  to  better  discipline,  better  work,  better 
health,  and  better  citizenship.  In  preparatory  schools  of  every  order  it  is  in  some 
form  a]wa>rs  desirable.  In  the  busy  West,  with  its  imperfect  system  of  secondary 
schools,  it  is  almost  indispensable  in  securing  best  results. 

Governments,  corporations,  and  individuals  are  unanimous  in  expressing  a  prefer- 
ence for  young  men  who  have  received  such  training,  and  under  present  political  and 
industrial  conditions  there  is  a  stronger  demand  for  such  training  than  ever  before  in 
the  country's  history. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  present  national  policy  are  likely  to  have  no  par- 
allel, unless  it  be  the  British  Government  in  India. 

For  this  cause  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  lays  especial  stress  upon  military 
training  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Spanish  language,  designing  to  fit  young  men 
for  that  peculiar  form  of  civil  life  upon  which  it  would  seem  probable  that  laive 
numbers  would  shortly  enter — men  who  know  thoroughly  the  two  languages  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  able  to  become  soldiers  within  a  few  hours,  trained  to  system- 
atic habits  and  business  methods,  educated  suflSciently  well  to  manage  any  form  of 
business  intrusted  to  them,  and  morally  reliable  as  well  as  intellectually  and  phys- 
ical! v  competent. 

Wliile,  for  the  present,  the  enforcement  of  reallj;  burdensome  military  require- 
ments will  not  be  attempted,  the  fact  must  never  be  ignored  that  this  is  primarily  a 
military  school.  There  is  nothing  in  which  young  boys  may  not  pleasurably  and 
pn^fitably  participate.  At  the  same  time  a  regular  commandant  will  reside  in  the 
barracks  and  have  charge  of  them  day  and  night.  Frequent  inspections  are  made 
bv  the  commandant  in  person,  and  the  usual  military  discipline  rigidly  enforced. 
Tte  school  has  80  Springfield  rifles  and  accouterments,  and  ample  facilities  for  target 

Sractice  and  firing  exercises.     At  least  one  hour  daily,  six  days  in  the  week,  is 
evoted  exclusively  to  military  exercises  on  the  parade  ground,  and  on  Sunday  the 
cadets  must  parade  for  inspection  and  march  to  church. 

Daily  rouiine. — Reveille,  6.20  a.  m.;  room  inspection,  6.50  a.  m.;  breakfast,  7  a.  m.; 
study  call,  8  a.  m. ;  first  dinner  call,  12  m. ;  dinner,  12. 10  p.  m, ;  study  call,  12.40  p.  m. ; 
first  drill  call,  4.50  p.  m. ;  drill,  5  p.  m. ;  supper,  6.10  p.  m. ;  study  hall,  7  p.  m. ;  tattoo, 
9  p.  m. ;  taps,  9.30  p.  m.  Saturday:  Battalion  inspection,  9.30  a.'m. ;  battalion  parade, 
5.30  p.  m.     Sunday:  Church,  10.30  a.  m. 

ATHLETIC    EXERCISES. 

The  conception  of  a  soldier  who  is  not  reasonably  able-bodied  or  is  physically  a 
coward  is  almost  absurd.  Vigor,  endurance,  hardihood,  and  courage  are  essential 
factors  in  his  life  and  training. 

While  cadets  are  not  permitted  to  neglect  either  their  studies  or  their  military 
duties  for  games,  sports,  and  recreative  exercises,  thev  are  encouraged  to  so  spend  all 
their  leisure  time.  It  is  nearly  as  important  to  keep  busy  as  to  become  strong.  Cer- 
tt^in  exercises  are  compulsory.  All  cadets  must  box  and  fence  under  the  regular 
instructors.  The  instructors  are  employed  to  coach  the  football,  baseball,  and  tennis 
teams,  for  which  excellent  provision  is  made.  Regular  instruction  is  also  given  in 
wrestling,  tumbling,  running,  throwing,  jumping,  and  vaulting. 

During  session  1899-1900  the  cadets  had  a  strong  track  team  and  an  excellent  base- 
l)all  team.  Both  made  the  best  records  of  the  year  among  Southwestern  schools. 
Athletic  exercises  not  onlv  tend  to  make  vigorous,  robust,  and  self-reliant  men,  but 
perhaps  nothing  so  powerfully  conduces  to  create  an  enthusiastic  college  spirit. 

North  Spring  River,  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  affords  good  swimming  and  row- 
ing. People  have  bathed  daily  for  years  in  this  warm  spring  water — winter  and 
summer;  there  are  not  ten  days  in  the  year  when  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  exercises 
would  not  be  possible  in  the  open  air. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  vigorous  exercise,  sound  food,  clean  baths  and  quarters, 
busy  life,  and  wholesome  restraint,  the  health  of  the  ca<lets  is  superb.  The  effects 
are  noticeable  upon  boys  of  all  ages,  the  strongest  and  the  weakest. 

Great  care  is  taken  as  to  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  health  of  cadets.  A  regular 
surgeon  is  emploved  and  a  regular  hospital  maintained,  for  it  is  important,  not  only 
to  take  care  of  tte  sick,  but  to  train  nurses.     Whenever  a  boy  is  unfit  for  duty  or 
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reported  ill,  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital  and  put  under  the  school  physician.  It  is  thus 
impossible  for  him  to  feign  illness  on  the  one  hand  or  suffer  neglect  on  the  other. 

Track  team. — Capt.  W.  E.  Davis,  manager;  W.  D.  Mangam,  coach;  Cadet  P.  D. 
Headrick,  Cadet  M.  L.  Kelley,  Cadet  Marvm  Livingstone,  Cadet  Edwin  Bowie,  Cadet 
R.  B.  Seay,  Catiet  J.  W.  Chaves,  Cadet  A.  N.  Garrett,  Cadet  Homer  Vivian,  Ca<iet 
Peter  Frank,  Cadet  Walter  Daugherty,  Cadet  Thomas  Crumpacker. 

Bai^eball  team. — Capt.  AV.  E.  Davis,  manager;  Charles  McDonald,  coach;  Cadet 
P.  D.  Headrick,  catcher  and  captain;  Cadet  H.  W.  S.  Otero,  p.;  Cadet  Albert  Sisk,  1  b.; 
Cadet  Alfonso  Romero,  2  b.;  Cadet  Walter  Daughertv,  ^  b.;  Cadet  L.  F.  Jones,  s.  s.; 
Cadet  Jack  Cowden,  r.  f. ;  Cadet  Leo  Wattelet,  c.  f. ;  Cadet  Thomas  Crumpacker,  1.  f. ; 
Cadet  Homer  Vivian,  Cadet  E<iwin  Bowie,  Cadet  Peter  Frank,  Cadet  Asa  Draper. 

SOCIAL   AND   RKLIGIOrS   INFLUENCES. 

At  stated  periods,  with  permission  of  the  regents,  the  cadets  are  allowed  to  enter- 
tain the  public  in  barracks. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  i>ermitted  to  pay  short  visits  to  their  wards  at  the  insti- 
tute, in  which  case  thev  are  the  guests  of  the  superintendent. 

Cadets  will  not  be  allowed  to  visit  Roswell,  or  leave  the  inclo>ed  limits  for  any 
cause  whatever,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  sui)erintendent,  nor  ipay  such 
permission  be  granted,  save  at  stated  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Sundays  cadets  must  attend  the  church  designated  bv  their  parents.  If  there 
is  no  such  denomination  in  Roswell,  the  cadet  may  attend  any  church  he  desires. 
If  neither  he  nor  his  parents  desire  him  to  attend  any  church  in  Roswell,  he  must 
march  to  town  on  Sundays  with  the  battalion  and  return  under  connnand  of  the 
officer  detailed  for  the  puqxjse. 

Cadets  will  be  allowed  to  attend  any  designated  Sunday  school  upon  the  written 
request  of  parents,  but  will  not  l^  allowed  to  attend  services  at  night. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  the  property  of  the  Territory,  built  and 
maintained  by  the  people.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  parties  or  religious 
denominations.  While  the  general  moral  welfare  of  the  cadet^^  is  looked  after,  it  is 
both  unjust  and  unwise  to  risk  bringing  the  school  under  political  or  sectarian  influ- 
ences, however  good  in  themselves,  because  in  such  matters  the  best  i>eople  differ 
very  widely,  and  the  institute  l>elongs  to  the  whole  i>eople. 

COUNTY   APPOINTMENTS. 

Under  the  act  of  1895,  "each  county  in  the  Territory  may,  through  its  county 
commissioners,  by  comi)etitive  examination,  or  in  s(»me  other  manner  to  be  deter- 
mined by  such  commissioners,  appoint  one  student  annually,  who  shall,  without 
any  charge  for  matriculation  or  tuition,  receive,  during  the  year  for  which  such 
student  shall  have  been  so  appointed,  instruction  in  the  regular  courses  taught  in 
said  institute." 

Cadets  holding  these  appointments  receive  free  of  charge  their  tuition,  board, 
room,  and  furniture.  They  must  buy  their  uniforms,  books,  and  wearing  apparel, 
and,  like  other  cadets,  furnish  their  own  napkins,  towels,  bedding,  etc.  Upon 
entrance  they  must  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents,  $25  for  laun- 
dry, $iO  for  the  surgeon,  $5  for  breakage,  and  $10  for  incidentals — a  txjtal  of  $50. 

The  api>ointee  must  be  free  from  disease  or  serious  physical  blemish  and  of  good 
moral  character. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  study  hall  of  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  and  will  be  set  to  appointees  and  alternates 
who  present  their  certificates  from  county  commissioners. 

Commissioners  should  always  name  at  least  one  alternate  who  may  take  the  place 
of  their  appointee  in  case  of  his  failure,  resignation,  death,  or  expulsion  for  miscon- 
'  duct. 

Commissioners  must  notify  the  regents  of  appointments  on  or  before  July  15  of 
each  year. 

NECESSARY    EXPENSES. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  cadet  not  holding  a  county  apjwintment  at  New 
Mexico  MiHtary  Institute  from  September  to  June  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  and  maintenance $200. 00 

One  suit  uniform,  $7  to 19.00 

Books  and  stationery 6.  00 

Clothing,  bedding,  and  spending  money 25. 00 

Total 250. 00 
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Maintenance  includes  hoard,  lodjjing,  laundry,  and  medical  attendance  and  all  fees 
due  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  for  the  entire  sensdon  of  three  terms. 

The  sum  of  $200  if?  payable  upon  entrance.  A  student  who  enters  for  less  than  the 
entire  session  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  $250  per  session. 

No  student  will  be  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  half  se»«ion,  and  in  case  a 
student  is  entered  for  a  half  session  only  the  sum  of  $125  must  be  paid  at  entrance. 

It  is  best  that  each  boy  should  have  two  suits  of  imiform  his  first  year;  thereafter 
one  suit  and  an  extra  pair  of  trousers  should  suffice.  A  large  number  of  cadets  get 
through  their  first  year  on  one  suit  and  an  extra  pair  of  trousers. 

The  imiform  is  the  braided  West  Point  fatigue  suit,  gray  blouse  and  trousers,  and 
blue  cap.     The  best  costs  the  cadet  $19  for  coat,  trousers,  and  cap. 

Two  pairs  of  good  shoes  should  suffice  for  the  session. 

REQUISITES. 

Each  cadet  should  bring  from  home  or  buy  in  Roswell  the  following  articles:  Four 
sheets  for  single  bed,  3  pillow^  cases,  1  pair  heavy  blankets,  1  comforter,  two  clothes 
ba^,  6  towels,  6  napkins,  6  handkerchiefs,  6  white  standing  collars,  4  soft  colored 
shirts,  2  suits  underclothing,  4  pairs  socks,  1  brush  and  comb,  1  tooth  brush,  1  clothes 
brush,  1  blacking  brush  and  blacking,  1  napkin  ring,  toilet  soap,  matches. 

All  articles  must  be  marked  with  owner's  name.  Garments  to  be  laundered  must 
be  marked  with  indelible  ink  on  outside.  Full  name  of  owner  must  be  written — 
initials  or  abbreviations  will  not  suffice.  Cadets  will  not  be  allowed  over  fifteen 
pieces  of  laundry  each  per  week.  No  unmarked  clothes  will  be  received  for  laundry . 
The  laundry  is  now  done  by  a  steam  plant  in  Roswell. 

SPENDING    MONEY. 

No  cadet  should  be  allowed  over  $1  per  week,  and  25  cents  per  week  is  enough  for 
young  boys.  It  is  best  to  send  spending  money  to  boys  monthly  in  form  of  a  regular 
allowance. 

Shoes,  wearing  apparel,  and  necessaries  should  be  sent  from  home  or  the  money 
for  them  sent  to  the  superintendent  in  the  form  of  a  check  or  post-office  order,  made 
payable  to  the  boy's  order,  and  he  should  be  required  in  every  case  to  send  a  receipted 
Dill  of  the  articles.  But  articles  will  not  be  bought  for  students  until  monev  for  tnem 
is  sent.  Parents  are  advised  to  pay  no  bills  made  by  cadets  in  town  without  their 
\iTitten  authority,  and  merchants  are  warned  to  give  no  credit  to  cadets  without  such 
authority.  Neither  the  school  nor  its  officers  can  undertake  to  collect  bills  for  mer- 
chants or  pay  them  for  students. 

A  deposit  of  $25  should  be  made  upon  entrance  for  uniform  and  necessary  text- 
books. The  school  provides  neither  unifonns  nor  books.  Swords  and  regalia  of 
cadet  officers  must  be  paid  for  by  the  owners.  When  a  parent  is  in  doubt  about  the 
advisability  of  sending  a  boy  money,  it  is  best  to  write  to  the  superintendent. 

The  officers  of  the  institute  are  forbidden  to  lend  money  to  caaets  or  buy  goods  for 
them  on  credit,  even  at  request  of  parents.  It  haa  been  found  injurious  to  the  school. 
Parents  must  send  money  in  advance  for  clothing,  books,  and  necessaries. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND   REPORTS. 

Students  are  carefully  graded  on  each  recitation;  at  the  end  of  each  month  an  aver- 
age is  made  of  the  recitation  marks.  At  the  end  of  each  three  months  a  written 
examination  is  held,  and  this  examination  is  counted  as  a  fourth  month.  Reports 
are  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  after  each  examination  and  the  percentage  recorded 
on  each  report  is  one-fourth  the  sum  of  the  three  monthly  averages  and  the  exami- 
nation mark.  The  number  of  demerits  indicates  the  conduct  of  the  c^det.  Any 
cadet  who  receives  as  many  as  one  hundred  demerits  must  be  withdrawn. 

HOW   TO   REACH   ROSWELL. 

Students  coming  overland  from  the  interior  should  come  by  private  conveyance  or 
stage  from  IJnc^ln  or  Fort  Sumner.  Coming  by  rail,  they  should  take  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  at  Pecos  on  the  south,  and  Amarillo,  Tex.,  on  the 
north;  in  either  case  they  will  reach  Roswell  in  the  daytime  and  should  come 
straij^ht  from  the  depot  to  the  institute.  Students  must  report  to  the  superintendent 
within  four  hours  after  arrival  in  Roswell. 

MILITARY    INSTITUTE   AT   ROSWELL  AND    ITS   REC^ORD. 

As  there  seems  little  doubt  but  the  Pecos  Valley  road  will  shortly  build  its  exten- 
sion from  Roswell  to  El  Paso,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  i)henomenal  rise  of  New 
Mexico's  st^hool  of  arms  located  there. 
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Never  in  the  history  of  Western  education  has  any  school  attained  within  so  short 
a  while  such  well-earned  reputation.  Founded  only  two  years  ago,  it  is  to-dajr 
unquestionably  the  strongest  Do>;8'  training  school  in  the  Southwest.  Last  session  it 
was  simply  first  among  the  first  in  everything.  Its  students  not  only  learned  books, 
and  really  went  to  school,  but  did  everything  else  equally  well.  The  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  ball  teams  and  track  teams  were  the  best  in  the  whole  West;  the 
military  work  receives  high  compliments  from  every  army  man;  the  commissary  is 
praised  by  the  best  hotel  men. 

Truly,  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  oi^iizatic»n  and  management.  New  Mexico  has 
made  serious  miatakes  with  most  of  her  Territorial  institutions;  most  of  them  have 
been  models  of  impractical  theories  and  of  incompetent  management.  But  the  mili- 
tary institute  at  Roswell  is  the  proud  exception.  The  school  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  a  body  of  regents  who  were  at  once  honest  men  and  business  men.  They  had 
more  good  fortune  m  their  choice  of  a  superintendent.  Colonel  Meadors  is  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  is  a  good  scholar  and  a  ready  writer,  a  fluent  speaker,  and  very  energetic. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  West  holds  his  equal  as  a  school  canvasser. 

He  knows  printer's  ink  as  few  men  do;  his  little  circulars,  etc.,  are  perfect  gems  of 
concise  business  English.  His  photograph  outfits  are  delightfully  original  and  very 
effective.  He  is  a  fine  mixer,  and  has  by  far  the  largest  acquaintance  of  any  of  the 
schoolmen.  The  result  is  that  the  New  Mexico  Military -Institute  is  getting  students 
from  Minnesota  to  Mexico  and  from  Dallas  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  only  school  in 
the  Southwest  not  chiefly  supported  by  local  patronage;  several  towns  m  western 
Texas  each  send  more  students  than  Roawell. 

But  the  school  itself  is  well  worthy  of  a  good  canvasser.  The  management  of  all 
departments  exhibits  the  same  energetic  and  business-like  methods.  There  is  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  an  honesty  of  action  about  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  that  commends  it  to  all  classes  of  people;  the  school  grows  every  day  in 
public  esteem,  and  has  a  strong  future. 

Its  location  could  not  be  surpassed;  the  climate  is  almost  perfect;  all  appointments 
and  equipments  are  strictly  modem  and  the  very  best.  The  fees,  $200  per  year,  are 
lower  than  at  any  school  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  The  six  instructors  are  all  gradu- 
ates, and  honor  men  at  that,  of  the  very  best  colleges  in  America  and  Europe;  and 
one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Western  education,  and  especially  New  Mexico 
schools,  finds  himself  astonished  at  discovering  what  this  school  has  accomplished 
with  the  money  at  its  command. 

The  school  is  a  credit  to  New  Mexico,  and  well  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage  it 
is  receiving  from  all  parte  of  the  country. 

NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  September  /,  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  my  annual  report  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  to  wit: 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  a  Territorial  institution,  founded  by  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  in  1889. 

The  act  creating  it  provides  that  the  school  of  mines  shall  be  supported  bv  an 
annual  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  within  the  Territory.  This 
levy  was  increased  by  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1889  to  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  hundredths  of  a  mill. 

The  legislature  located  the  school  of  mines  at  Socorro,  the  county  seat  of  Socorro 
County.  Its  campui«  consists  of  20  acres  of  level  meadow  land,  within  the  irri^ble 
district,  I  mile  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  1  mile  northwest  of  the  railroad  station. 
The  laboratory  building  is  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  these  grounds. 

Socorro,  a  city  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  western  sloi^e  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  about 
75  miles  south  of  Albu(iuerque  and  180  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  It  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and,  having  a  salubrious  climate,  is  pre- 
eminently a  pleasant  and  healthy  location.  Socorro  is  an  attractive  city  for  health 
seekers  from  the  VjSLat  who  need  a  mild  and  dry  climate;  every  year  many  persons 
seek  its  hospitalities.  In  the  city  are  two  hotels,  several  good  boarding  houses,  two 
large  public  school  buildingn,  and  a  court-house  that  cost  $45,000.  Mount  Carmel 
Convent  and  a  mission  school  and  a  representation  of  nearly  all  the  church  denomina- 
tions are  other  features  of  Socorro. 

Socorro  has  one  of  the  best  public  waterworks  in  the  Territory,  furnishing  a  very 
soft,  pure,  and  healthful  water.  The  supply  comes  from  hot  springs  that  issue  from 
the  base  of  the  Socorro  Mountains,  alxmt  4  miles  west  of  the  city.  Two  weekly 
papers  are  published  here.     There  are  also  a  brewery,  artificial  ice  plant,  roller- 
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procesB  flouring  mill,  and  a  fire-clay  works,  which  manufactures  the  best  fire-clay 
and  building  bricks  in  the  Southwest. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  high  elevation,  and  absolute 
freedom  from  malarial  influences  are  some  of  the  climatic  conditions  with  which 
Socorro  is  favored,  and  which  are  essential  for  thorough  and  systematic  study.  Liv- 
ing expenses  here  are  aa  low  as  in  any  other  city  in  the  West.  While  some  of  the 
schools  of  mines  in  the  East  charge  $200  or  more  per  year  for  tuition,  thin  institution 
onlv  charges  its  students  the  nominal  tuition  fee  for  materials  consumed. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the  natural  advantages  of  being  locate<l 
in  the  midst  of  a  region  peculiarly  rich  m  minerals  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological  conditions,  all  of  which  are  within  a  radius 
of  20  miles  of  Socorro. 

Almost  the  entire  geological  column,  from  the  precious  metal  bearing  formations 
of  the  Archaean  to  the  coal  beds  of  the  Tertiary,  is  here  exposed.  The  industrial 
processes  connected  with  mining  and  metallurgy  may  also  be  seen  at  Magdaleim, 
Kelly,  San  Pedro,  Hillsboro,  C<x)ks  Peak,  Silver  City,  Los  Cerrillos,  (iallup,  ('ar- 
thage,  and  elsewhere  within  easy  reach  of  the  school.  These  illustrate  the  most  uu)d- 
em  methods  of  mining,  milling,  ore  dressing,  concentrating,  smelting,  lixiviation, 
cyaniding,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  native  Mexican  processes,  which  are  worthy  of  a  care- 
ful study,  since  the  like  can  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the  school  of  mines  include  open  plains, 
plateaus,  and  mountain  fonnations,  all  affording  an  excellent  field  for  practice  in  wur- 
veying,  laying  out  of  railroads  and  irrigating  canals,  topography,  geology,  and  mine 
engineering.  Hence,  students  may  be  prepared  at  the  very  doors  of  the  school  in 
actual  practice  in  these  branches,  which  usually  require  tedious  and  expensive  exwur- 
sions  from  Eastern  schools  of  mines. 

The  field  for  original  scientific  research  in  New  Mexico  is  unrivaled  bv  anv  other 
mining  section,  and  the  opportunities  here  offered  are  not  neglected  in  the  plan  and 
scope  of  instruction.  It  is  proposed  that  much  of  the  advanced  professional  work  of 
the  school  shall  be  of  an  onginal  nature,  to  the  end  that  the  graduates  majr  be  skilled 
theoretically  and  practically  in  the  very  problems  which  they,  as  professional  iDcn, 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve. 

During  the  se^ion  of  1899-1900  there  were  employed  in  the  school  of  mines  2 
professors  and  3  instructors.  There  were  48  pupils  in  attendance.  Of  these  32 
were  males  and  16  were  females.  Of  the  males  5  were  natives  of  the  Territory. 
There  were  9  pupils  from  outside  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  entire  attendance  were  in  the  technical  departments^  c)f  the  school. 

There  were  3  graduates  in  the  preparatory  department  and  5  graduates  in  special 
courses  of  assaying,  etc.     No  graduates  of  full  degrees. 

The  school  is  now  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  coming  session  has  every  inili<'a- 
tion  of  being  the  most  prosperous  one  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburnements  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trn.stecH, 
to  wit: 

July  1,1899,  to  balance $334.86 

Rec^eived  from  Territory H,  459. 14 

Received  from  laboratory  supplies 390. 07 

Received  from  tuition 273. 50 

Received  from  assaying 274. 25 

Total  receipts 9, 731.  82 

Disbursements: 

Salaries $5, 1 03 .  26 

Incidentals 1 ,  780. 50 

Supplies 458. 02 

7,341.78 

Balance  July  1, 1900 2,390.04 

The  friends  of  the  school  are  now  hopeful  that  it  is  soon  to  receive  such  Federal 
aid  as  will  make  it  possible  to  place  the  institution  on  a  much  higher  plane  of  useful- 
ness than  is  possible  under  present  conditions.  The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Ck)ngres8  UK)k  the  preliminary  steps  toward  extending  to  the  mining  industry  the 
same  aid  that  is  now  extende<l  to  that  of  agriculture. 

Several  bills  were  introduced,  all  having  the  same  object,  that  of  giving  Federal 
aid  to  stimulate  and  promote  scientific  research  in  the  various  branches  of  niining 
and  metallurgy.     The  friends  of  these  bills  finally  united  upon  one  introductMl  by 
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Senator  Tillman,  which  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  was  reported 
upon  favorably  by  the  committee  to  which  it  wa«  referreti  in  the  House. 

All  friends  of  the  measure  feel  warranted  in  believine  that  this  bill  will  become  a 
law  at  the  adjoume<l  session  of  the  present  Congress  in  December.  The  Tillman  bill 
provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  schools  and  departments  of  mining  and 
metallurg>',  beginning  with  $10,000  and  increasing  by  $1,000  each  year  imtil  115,000 
is  reached*,  at  which  sum  the  appropriation  is  to  remain  a  permanent  fund. 

The  healthy  in*]uiry  now  commg  to  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  concerning 
the  various  mines  and  districts  of  the  Territory,  by  its  citizens  and  Eastern  capitalist^ 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  public  have  every  confidence  in  the  school  and  that 
all  regard  the  same  as  the  most  reliable  authority  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
Territory.  ' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Jones,  Director. 

Hon.  MroiKL  A.  Otero, 

Governor^  S(inta  Fe,  N.  Mcx. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   MINES. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  a  Territorial  institution,  founded  by  the  Ter- 
rit-orial  legislature  in  1889.  Several  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  far  less  bountifully 
bleH«ed  in  the  line  of  minerals  than  New  Mexico  is,  early  recognized  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  mstitutions  of  this  class  and  made  haste  to  establish  such 
institutions,  and  have  since  given  them  a  liberal  support.  Tx)ng  before  1889  New 
Mexico  was  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  resources.  It  did  not  require, 
therefore,  great  insight  to  recognize  the  importance  of  establishing  within  the  Terri- 
tory a  school  in  which  should  be  taught  the  most  scientific  methods  of  mining  and 
treating  such  ores  as  were  known  to  exist  in  abundance,  and  such  other  ores  as  would 
doubtless  be  discovered  later.  The  wisdom  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in  estal>- 
lishing  such  a  school  has  been  amply  vindicated. 

(/bjecl  of  the  school. — The  object  of  the  institution  is  set  forth  specifically  in  section 
28  or  the  act  creating  it,  as  follows:  '*  The  object  of  the  school  of  mines  created,  estab- 
lished, and  located  by  this  act  is  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  education  of  such  persons 
a^  inay  desire  to  receive  instniction  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  geology, 
mining,  milling,  engineering,  mathematics,  mechanics,  drawing,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  such  other 
courses  of  study,  not  including  agriculture,  as  mav  be  prescribeii  by  the  l)oard  of 
trustees."  The  scope  of  the  work  thus  prescribe*!  is  broad  enough  to  include  all 
means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  school.  On  account,  however, 
of  circumstances  connected  with  the  public-school  system  of  the  Territory,  a  later 
legislature  found  it  necessary  to  proviae  for  a  preparatory  course  by  which  students 
could  be  fitted  for  the  technical  work  of  the  institution.  Such  a  course  has  since 
been  maintained. 

Sappf/rted  hy  the  Territory. — The  creating  act  provides  that  the  School  of  Mines  shall 
l)e  supported  by  an  annual  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  within 
the  Territory.  It  was  thought  that  this  levy  would  give  the  institution  an  income  of 
alxiut  $10,000  a  year,  but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  a  8|>ecial  appropriation  was  made 
for  a  suitable  building  to  enable  the  school  to  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  this  act,  and  the  great  financial  panic  of  that  year  so  reduced  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  within  the  Territory  that  the  school's 'income  was  reduced  to 
only  about  one-half  of  the  amount  anticipated.  However,  the  last  Territorial  legis- 
lature generously  and  wisely  increased  the  le\'>'  for  this  purpose  to  twenty -seven  and 
one-half  one-hundredths  of  a  mill. 

Federal  aid  expected. — The  friends  of  the  school  are  now  hoj>eful  that  it  is  soon  to 
rec(^ive  such  P'ederal  aid  as  will  make  it  possible  to  place  the  institution  on  a  much 
higher  plane  of  usefulness  than  is  possible  under  present  conditions.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  took  the  preliminary  steps  toward  extending  to  the 
mining  industry  the  same  aid  that  is  extended  to  that  of  agriculture.  Several  bills 
were  intro(luced,  all  having  the  same  object,  that  of  giving  Federal  aid  to  stimulate 
and  promote  scientific  research  in  the  various  branches  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 
The  triends  of  these  several  bills  finally  united  upon  one  introiluced  by  Senator  Till- 
in:in,  which  [mssed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  was  reporte<i  upon 
favorably  by  the  committee  to  which  it  wa.M  referred  in  the  House.  All  friends  of 
the  measure  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  this  bill  will  become  a  law  at  the  ad- 
journtnl  ses>ion  of  the  present  Congress  in  December.  The  Tillman  bill  provides  for 
an  annual  appropriation  to  schools  and  departments  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
begiiuiing  with  $10,000  and  increasing  by  $1,000  each  year  until  $15,000  is  reache<l, 
at  which  sum  the  appropriation  is  to  remain  a  permanent  fund. 
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Location  of  the  school. — The  school  of  mines  i(*  located  at  Focorro,  the  c6unty  seat 
of  Socorro  County.  Its  campiip  consists  of  20  acres  of  level  land  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  northwent  of  the  railroad  i^tation.  The  laboratory  building  ip  near  the  center  of 
these  grounds.  * 

The  city  of  Socorro. — Socorro  ip  a  city  of  about  4,000  inhabitantH,  situated  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the*  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad,  75  miles  south  of  Albuouerque  and  175  miles  north  of  Kl  Paso.  It  has 
an  elevation  of  4,600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  is  mild  and  dry  and  exceed- 
ingly healthful.  The  water  supply  comes  from  a  warm  spring  that  issues  from  the 
ba«eof  a  mountain  alx>ut  four  miles  west  of  the  city.  A  careful  chemical  analysis 
has  shown  this  water  to  be  exceptionally  pure  and  wholesome. 

A  good  location. — In  addition  to  climatic  attractions  the  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the 
natural  advantage  of  being  located  in  a  region  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals  of  nearly 
all  kinds.  It  is  alfeo  within  easy  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological  conditions.  The 
industrial  processes  connected  with  mining  and  metalluigy  niav  be  seen  at  Magdalena, 
Kelly,  Hillsboro,  Cooks  Peak,  Silver  City,  Pinos  Altos,  Ros-edale,  in  the  Black  Range, 
and  at  other  places  not  difficult  of  access  from  Socorro.  In  these  camps  may  be  seen 
illustiated  the  latest  methods  of  mining,  milling,  concentrating,  smelting,  chlorination, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  native  Mexican  methods,  which  are  worthy  of  a  careful  study, 
since  the  like  can  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  I'nited  States. 

(Jriginal  researches. — ^The  field  for  original  scientific  research  in  New  Mexico  is 
unrivaled  by  that  of  any  other  mining  section.  The  opportunities  thus  offered  are 
not  neglectcnl  in  the  plan  and  scope  of  instruction  at  the  School  of  Mines.  It  is 
desdgne*!  that  much  of  the  advanced  professional  work  of  the  school  shall  be  of  an 
original  nature  to  the  end  that  graduates  may  be  skilled  theoretically  and  practically 
in  the  very  problems  which  they,  as  professional  men,  will  be  called  upon  to  solve. 
While  this  plan  of  instnictionMs  designed  to  furnish  material  for  practical  and 
original  research  on  the  part  of  advanced  students,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  also  be 
of  great  practical  utility  to  the  industries  of  the  Territory,  and  that  in  an  important 
sense  the  si^hool  shall  have  for  its  students  not  onlv  tho^  who  mav  study  within  its 
walls,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  mining  population  of  New  ^fexico. 

The  laboratonj. — The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  laboratory  represent  the  most 
mcxlem  requirements  oi  a  technical  school,  as  developed  by  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  Columbia  College  school  of  mines,  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions. The  building  is  135  feet  long  by  82  feet  deep,  with  a  central  rear  assay  wine 
32  feet  wide  by  54  feet  long.  It  is  a  one-story  building  of  gray  trachyte,  trimmed 
with  re<l  sandstone;  has  a  basement  complete,  and  a  central  pavilion  three  stories 
hi^h;  is  well  ventilated  throughout,  and  has  all  modern  conveniences.  The  entire 
building  is  finL^hed  in  oiled  hard  pine,  except  the  assay  rooms,  which  are  finishe<l  in 
fire-proof  material.     The  completed  structure  cost  $43*940.43. 

Interior  arrangement. — The  main  floor  contains  the  office,  private  laboratory, 
qualitative  and  quantitative  lalK)ratories,  balance  room,  evaporation  room,  stock 
room,  and  lalx>ratories  for  fire  and  wet  assaying.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative 
rooms  are  supplied  with  convenient  working  desks,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with 
water  and  gas.  The  balance  room  is  supplied  with  quantitative  assay  and  ore 
balances  of  Becker's  finest  construction;  the  fire  assay  room  is  complete  in  every 
respect;  the  library  and  reading  room  is  provided  with  standard  works  of  reference, 
ana  the  engineering  department  is  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  instniments  for 
field  work. 

A  compkfe  course, — The  School  of  Mines  offers  a  complete  technical  course,  extend- 
ing through  a  period  of  four  years,  in  each  of  the  following  departments,  viz: 
Chemistry  and  metallurgy,  mining  engineering,  and  civil  engineering.  For  the 
benefit  of*  those  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  full  course,  short  sj)ecial  courses  also 
are  offered  in  assaying,  prospecting,  and  surveying.  These  courses  have  much  to 
commend  them,  and  many  young  men  of  the  Territory  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  complete  one  of  them  in  one  session.  The  preparatory  course  is 
designe<l  primarily  to  fit  students  for  the  technical  courses,  but  it  offers  besides  con- 
siderable other  work  of  such  a  character  as  is  commonly  done  in  high  schools. 

Expenses  are  moderate. — The  exi>enses  connected  with  attendance  at  the  School  of 
Mines  are  moderate.  A  tuition  fee  of  $5  a  session  is  charged  for  preparatory 
students,  $10  a  session  for  technical  students,  payable  at  the  time  of  matriculation. 
Good  board  can  be  had  at  from  $15  to  $20  a  month.  Students  can  maintain  them- 
selves on  $200  a  year  if  thev  are  willing  to  economize. 

.4  gold  medal.— As  an  inducement  to  sjx^cial  effort,  Mr.  C.  T.  Brown,  of  Socorro, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  offers  a  gold  medal  to  the  student 
showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  assaying,  chemistry,  and  metallurgy  during  a 
full  year's  work.  This  medal  was  awarded  last  year  to  Carl  J.  Homme,  of  Witten- 
berg, Wis. 
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Aflourishiyig  instihUion. — The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  doing  valuable  work  for  the  Territory.  The  attendance  last  year  was 
large,  and  a  still  lar^ger  attendance  is  assured  for  the  coming  year.  Of  the  several 
graduates  last  spring  in  special  courses,  all  but  two  or  three,  who  are  expecting  to 
to  pursue  their  sjtuaies  further  next  year,  have  responsible  and  desirable  positions 
with  mining  companies.  The  improved  scientific  methods  that  are  now  so  generally 
employed  in  minmg  operations,  and  the  widespread  attention  that  is  given  to  mining 
industries,  have  created  a  great  and  lasting  demand  at  good  salaries  for  young  men 
with  a  technical  knowledge  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  with  the  Federal  aid  which  is  anticipated  the  School  of  Mines  is  soon  to 
become  not  only  the  chief  agency  in  the  education  of  the  young  men  of  New  Mexico, 
but  also  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  greatest  industry  of  this 
great  Territory.  , 

NEW   MEXICO   NORMAL   UNIVERSITY. 

Las  Vegas,  June  ^,  1900. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico: 

Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  University  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1900: 

This  institution  has  just  completed  its  second  year's  work,  having  opened  its  doors 
October  3,  1898.  The  annual  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted  to 
you,  shows  an  enrollment  of  203  students  in  tne  normal  university  proper,  39  in  the 
kinder^rten,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  model  schools  connected  with  the  normal 
school  IS  not  counted.  The  attendance  at  present  exceeds  that  of  many  Eastern  nor- 
mal sc^hools.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  mention  that  ten  States  are  represented  in  the 
enrollment  for  this  year,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  educational  institutions  of 
New  Mexico  may  expect  a  large  patronage  from  Eastern  States  as  soon  as  they  offer  a 
high  grade  of  instruction  and  ample  facilities  for  advanced  work. 

The  future  of  this  institution  was  assured  by  the  farseeing  policy  of  the  r^:ent8,  who 
have  been  charged  with  its  affairs  from  the  beginning.  It  is  located  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  little  cities  in  the  Went,  making  it  easy  of  access  and 
insuring  it  a  strong  local  support.  The  community  in  which  the  school  is  located  is 
one  that  fully  appreciates  the  value  and  influence  of  such  an  institution,  and  shows 
that  appreciation  in  most  substantial  ways.  The  climate  is  ideal  for  study  all  the 
year  round.  There  is  no  institution  in  America  more  fortunately  located  in  that 
respect.  Great  wisdom  was  also  shown  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, a  cut  of  which  is  herewith  furnished  vou.  It  is  a  massive  sandstone  structure, 
built  throughout  alike  for  architectural  beauty,  durability,  and  convenience.  The 
first  floor  furnishes  ample  accommodations  for  a  model  school  of  200  children,  the 
manual  training  department,  heating  plant,  and  janitor's  quarters.  The  second  floor 
accommodates  the  library,  departments  of  |>edagogy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  art, 
recitation  rooms,  oflices,  and  retiring  room.  The  third  floor  contains  the  a^^embly 
room,  with  seating  capacity  of  400,  laboratories  for  biological  and  physical  sciences, 
and  rooms  for  departments  of  history,  literature,  languages,  and  mathematics.  The 
fourth  floor  contains  the  museum  and  physical  culture  room,  with  closets  for  the  storage 
of  apparatus  and  collections. 

In  choosing  the  faculty,  the  management  has  from  the  beginning  sought  to  insure 
a  high  standard  by  selecting  men  and  women  from  the  best  educational  institutions 
of  the  land.  This  policy  brings  New  Mexico  into  direct  touch  with  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  times,  and  enables  our  voung  people  to  procure  at  home  the 
advantages  which  formerly  they  were  compelfed  to  seek  at  great  expense  abroail. 

The  scope  of  the  institution  has  been  determined  by  the  various  legislative  acts 
pertaining  to  it  and  the  manifest  needs  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  embraced 
in  the  following  departments: 

1.  The  normal  scJi4>oL — This  is  the  central  feature  of  the  organization.  Its  purpose 
is  to  educate  teachers  for  the  public  school  service.  The  problems  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  New  Mexico  are  unique  in  many  respects.  To  deal  with 
these  problems  is  the  special  province  of  the  normal  school.  The  proposition  has 
been  laid  down  aad  generally  at^cepted  that  *'  the  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to 
educate  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  State  sui)porta  the  public  schools 
for  the  education  of  its  children.  It  supports  the  normal  school  that  its  children 
may  have  Ix^tter  teachers."  Accordingly,  the  work  of  the  normal  school  has  been 
planned  to  meet  our  peculiar  con^litions.  The  regular  course  is  a  course  of  two  years 
al)ove  the  high  school.  It  is  strictly  a  professional  course  of  the  highest  grade 
adopted  by  any  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  and  leads  to  a  life  certificate  to 
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teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  are 
to  serve  as  grade  teachers  in  town  and  city  schools.  The  elementary  course  is  a 
training  course  in  the  common  branches,  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  to 
teach  in  rural  schools.  It  embraces  two  years*  work,  but  is  so  planned  that  country 
teachers  may  come  in  for  a  term  or  more  and  receive  considerable  benefit.  It 
should  be  especiallj;  noted  that  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  a  system  of 
model  schools  is  maintained,  consisting  of  classes  of  children  of  all  grades  from  kin- 
dei^arten  to  high  school,  and  taught  by  the  most  expert  teachers  that  can  be  secured. 
This  furnishes  a  pattern  school,  after  which  the  schools  of  the  Territory  may  be 
modeled  as  to  organization,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  since  it  is  based  u]^on  the 
most  approved  systems  in  use  in  the  States.  It  is  held  that  good  health  is  more 
important  in  the  teachers*  profession  than  in  almost  any  other.  Consequently,  no  stu- 
dent will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  ^praduation  from  the  normal  or  post-graduate 
courses  who  \a  affected  with  any  deformities  that  are  unsightly  or  detrimental  to  the 
daily  work  of  the  teacher,  serious  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  or  speech,  any  transmis- 
sable  disease,  or  any  serious  nervous  or  organic  disorder. 

i.  The  gradwUe  school. — This  consists  of  a  two  years*  course  of  professional  training 
above  the  regular  normal  course,  thus  furnishing  to  those  who  take  both  courses  four 
years  of  professional  training  of  university  grade.  It  is  intended  especially  for  critic 
teachers,  principjals,  and  superintendents. 

S.  7%e  academic  school. — This  department  is  devoted  to  general  education.  It  is  a 
four  years'  course  above  grammar  grade  and  is  equivalent  to  the  preparatory  courses 
offered  by  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  It  comprises  English,  classical,  Latin, 
scientific,  commercial,  and  manual  training  courses.  These  are  designed  to  be  good 
finishing  courses  for  those  who  will  go  no  further,  and  good  preparatory  courses  for 
those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  normal  scnool.  university,  or  technical 
and  professional  schools.  The  work  of  this  department  is  placed  upon  a  high  stand- 
ard, for  the  reason  that  it  forms  the  basis  for  whatever  the  student  is  to  do  in  the 
future,  either  in  pursuing  studies  in  higher  institutions  or  in  the  work  of  life  outside 
of  schools. 

4'  The  mnntud  training  school. — This  department  was  established  this  year  pursuant 
to  the  act  oi  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly  creating  it  aa  a  branch  of  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  University.  It  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  law, 
which  provides  that  the  object  of  the  manual  training  school  shall  be  to  instruct 
pupils  and  prepare  teachers  to  teach  the  use  of  hand  and  tools  in  the  various  arts  of 
practical  value  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  A  large  number  of  pupils  have  already, 
availed  themselves  of^the  manual  training  courses,  and  much  good  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  this  line  of  education  among  all  classes  of  our  people.  The 
value  of  hand  work  in  the  development  of  mind  and  character  has  come  to  be  almost 
universally  recognized. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  standards  of  work  and 
scholarship  set  for  every  department  of  this  institution  are  equal  to  the  highei?t  set 
for  similar  departments  in  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  stand- 
ards are  scrupulously  adhered  to.  It  is  felt  that  no  other  policy  would  in  the  end  be 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  man- 
agement of  a  normal  school  because  of  its  relation  to  tne  whole  public  school  system 
of  the  State.  Its  relation  to  the  kindergarten,  primary  grammar,  and  high  schools 
is  such  that  all  its  influence  and  power  must  be  used  for  their  improvement.  It 
exists  for  the  public  schools  and  the  children  who  attend  them.  It  must  set  the 
standards  for  primary  and  secondary  education  and  send  out  teachers  that  can  raise 
the  schools  up  to  those  standards.  It  must  also  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
the  university  and  other  higher  institutions  in  promoting  higher  education.  The  New 
Mexico  Normal  University  is  working  toward  those  ends  as  rapidly  as  its  means  will 
permit. 

The  president  wishes  to  express  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  tegislative  assembly,  board  of  regents,  faculty,  student  body,  and  community, 
and  also  of  your  administration  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  institution. 

Respectfully  8ubmitte<l. 

Ed«ar  L.  Hewett,  Prmdent, 

NOR3IAL   SCHOOL  OF    NEW  MEXICO. 

Silver  City,  N.  Hex.,  Ma  if  eo,  1900. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the 
Normal  School  of  New  Mexico,  giving  a  brief  account  of  its  history,  its  work,  and  its 
condition. 
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The  8i*hool  is  just  closing  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  and  therefore  has  had  time 
to  accomplish  somewhat  the  aim  for  which  it  was  established.  Its  normal  depart- 
ment was  created  at  the  bejrinning,  and  has  continued  to  become  more  and  more  pro- 
fessional in  its  character.  The  enrollment  has  increased  from  about  35  the  first  year 
to  88,  the  enrollment  this  year. 

While  the  school  has  been  and  is  a  great  convenience  for  Silver  City,  the  surround- 
ing sections  have  been  largely  represented  in  the  attendance.  At  least  40  per  cent  are 
non-residents,  and  65  per  cent  of  those  graduated  have  been  from  abroad.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  those  who  nave  graduated  taught  in  the  schools  after  their  graduation. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  conditions  m  this  new  coimtry  the  school,  like  other 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  carries  forward  business  and  academic  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  that  of  the  professional.  The  professional  department  receives  the 
emphasis,  of  course.  Many  of  those  who  enter  the  school  to  pursue  the  academic 
branches  only  end  by  taking  the  professional  course.  This  is  shown  by  the  list  of 
graduates.  Out  of  the  41  graduated  thus  far,  but  1  has  completed  the  academic  course. 
It  therefore  is  not  "a  high  school  for  Silver  City,*'  but  is  performing  well  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created. 

Since  our  last  report  several  new  features,  have  been  added  to  the  school,  thus 
increasing  its  efficiency  as  a  normal  school.  A  training  department  has  been  organ- 
ized and  a  competent  principal  placed  over  it.  This  gives  pupil  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  l^e  tramed  in  the  actual  exi)erience  of  the  ecliool.  This  training  embraces 
not  only  work  in  the  grades,  buta  course  of  kindergarten  instruction  as  well.  Our 
professional  training,  then,  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  former  consists  of 
a  thorough  course  of  psychology,  child  study,  history  of  education,  school  systems, 
and  school  law,  general  and  special  methods,  school  economics,  and  educational 
theses,  all  of  which  require  one  full  year's  work.  The  latter  consists  of  a  course  in* 
primary  methods  and  daily  practice  work  under  expert  criticism. 

We  Hold  to  the  normal  school  idea  of  teaching  the  common  branches,  not  onlv  that 
the  student  may  become  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  them,  but  that  he  may  know 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  Indeed,  every  class  and  every  department  is 
instructed  in  the  pedagogy  peculiar  to  the  study  pursued. 

The  present  levy  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  bv  judicious 
management.  IIow  best  to  expend  the  special  appropriation  granted  by  the  last  leg- 
islature is  a  problem  now  l)efore  our  board  of  regents  to  solve.  The  school  neeos 
more  room,  as  well  as  better  facilities  for  operation.  Whatever  is  done  will  l)e  that 
which  is  the  most  imperative  at  the  time  and  the  most  consistent  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  school's  interest  and  that  of  the  Commonwealth  which  created  it.  Two 
things  must  be  kept  in  mind,  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  demands  for  the 
future.  Our  present  needs  must  be  served,  and  at  the  same  time  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  future  nmst  be  laid.  That  our  authorities  will  meet  both  these  requirements 
I  have  no  doubt. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you  that  our  school  has  l)een  advancing 
in  interest  and  all  other  respects  this  year  as  it  has  not  done  before,  and  express  the 
ho})e  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  Light,  Principal. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mejc. 


A    NEW   MEXICO  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Schools,  both  public  and  private,  will  reopen  next  month  for  the  fall  and  winter 
temjs  throughout  the  Territory.  The  time  has  arrived,  therefore,  for  resuming  the 
agitation  for  a  Chautauqua,  or  summer  school,  for  t^jachers  or  others,  to  be  estab- 
lished preferablv  at  Santa  Fe,  which  offers  the  best  suuuner  climate  of  any  city  in 
New  ^lexico.  l?he  Colorado  Chautauqua  at  Boulder  is  a  great  success,  and  so  are 
other  summer  meetings  of  teachers  in  other  states.  In  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon  a  large 
auditorium  could  be  built,  and  around  it  a  citv  of  tents  would  spring  up  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  every  summer.  The  attractions  of  the  upper  Pecos  would  be  near  by, 
the  cliff  dwellings  within  a  day's  journey,  and  the  historical  and  archaeological  collec- 
tions at  Santa  Fe  within  near  reach.  Such  a  summer  meeting  would  not  only  draw 
crowds  from  New  Mexico,  but  from  hot  and  sandy  Kansas  and  Texas  and  even  Col- 
onwlo,  for  the  double  attraction  of  a  cool,  delightful  summer  spent  amidst  glorioiw 
scenic  surroundings,  together  with  a  summer  school  led  by  such  educators  as  Profes- 
sors Hewett,  Herrick,  and  others,  who  are  making  for  themselves  a  name  in  the 
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educational  worlds  would  be  greater  than  any  other  Chautauijua  could  offer.  Texas 
w  coming  to  New  Mexict>  to  establish  a  Chautauqua  at  Cloudcroft,  and  New  Mexico 
should  l)e  equallv  progreHHive  and  establish  its  Chautauqua  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  Territorial  Educational  Association  will  meet  at  Santa  Fe  in  December  of  this 
year.  It  mei»ts  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  most  pt»ople  prefer  to  be  at  their  own 
fireside  an<i  do  not  care  to  travel.  The  annual  meetings  that  the  association  hold 
are  not  only  interesting  but  important*  It  would  be  desirable  therefore  to  draw  a 
much  larger  attendance  from  all  over  the  Territory  than  has  l>een  the  case  at  the 
past  meetings.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  change  the  date  of  the  meeting  to  Julv  or 
August,  and  to  fix  the  place  permanently  at  Santa  Fe,  whose  summer  climate  alone 
would  attract  many  people  to  the  meetings.  Such  a  change  would  be  the  beginning 
for  a  New  Mexico  Chautauqua,  which  in  time  would  become  famous  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Territory. 

Santa  Fe  should  have  a  r)oard  of  trade  which  would  take  hold  of  the  project  and 
would  provide  the  means  for  making  a  start  in  providing  Chautauqua  grounds  and 
an  auditorium.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  prosperity  ami  reputation  of  the  capital 
city  and  would  be  an  enterprise  that  would  pay  in  dollars  an5  cent«.     Now  is  the 


time  to  act. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB   ASYLUM. 


Sant.\  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  .^0,  1900. 

Sir:  Complying  with  vour  official  request  of  the  1st  instant,  asking  for  a  "full 
report  of  the  condition '*  of  the  Asylum  of  the  New  Mexico  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

At  the  time  the  present  board  took  charge  of  the  management  of  the  asylum,  April 
10, 1899,  the  st^hool  was  l)eing  conducted  by  Lars  M.  I^arson  as  sui>erintendent  and 
Mrs.  Lars  M.  I^rson  as  matron,  with  an  attendance  of  7  Territorial  pui)ils,  un<ler 
arrangements  made  by  our  predece.«sors;  there  were  no  funds  available  to  pay  the 
teachers  or  anvthing  else.  Our  board  deemed  proper  to  allow  the  school  to  ccmtinue 
until  the  last  day  of  May,  1899,  under  the  contracts  made  by  our  predecessors. 

From  June,  1899,  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1900,  there  was  no  school  for  want  of  funds. 
The  building  were  in  bad  condition  and  in  great  need  of  repairs.  There  was  no 
school  stationery',  such  as  school  register,  blanks  for  applications,  reports,  etc.  We 
determined  to  remedy  this  evil  by  appropriating  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  the 
moment  we  receive<l  the  first  monev  from  the  Territory,  which  was  January  81, 
19()0,  to  order  the  most  necessary  and  indispensable  repairs,  jirovide  the  asylum  with 
all  the  necessary  records  and  stationery  and  other  things  al)solutelv  reciuired  to  save 
the  property  and  insure  the  comfort  of  the  employees  and  chifdren.  The  walls 
were  kah*oinined,  window  shades  were  put  in  all  the  windows,  the  luml)er  work 
painted,  electric  light  (light  furnished  by  the  penitentiary  authorities,  under  the 
law)  fumisUed,  a  chemical  fire  extinguisher  placed  within  the  building,  a  bathroom 
with  two  good  and  modem  tubs  was  fixed  up,  and  a  good  and  substantial  coal  and 
wood  shed  built,  and  the  superintendent  furnished  with  a  letterpress  lK)ok,  etc.,  as 
well  as  such,  other  stationery  as  his  office  requires.  All  this  was  done  without  any 
unnecessar>'  delay,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  we  opened  a  short  term  of  school, 
commencing:  April  1  and  to  continue  till  June  30,  1900,  with  4  pupils  in  attendance 
and  in  charge  of  the  same  superintendent  and  matron.  Of  these  4  pupils  only  1 
pays  for  his  board  and  washing— 410  per  month;  the  other  3  are  paupers  and  the 
Territory  pays  for  them.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  have  a  good  school  at  the 
next  term,  which  will  commence  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1900. 

The  ret^eipts  and  expenditures  from  all  sources  from  April  10,  1899,  to  the  present 
are  as  follows: 

Receipts $2,553.33 

Disbursements. 

Paid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lars  M.  Larson,  salary  and  board  of  pupils.  $927. 80 

Paid  for  records,  stationery,  postage,  printing,  etc 172. 20 

Repairs,  electric  light,  insurance,  fuel,  etc 640. 15 

1,740.15 

Balance  on  hand 813.18 

Since  the  school  was  officially  established  in  March,  1887,  the  following  Territorial 
pupils  have  attended:  Maude  Bogue,  Agustina  Rodriguez,  Matilda  Howanl,  Pedro 

Sandoval,  Harrv  Goldsmith,  X.  Armijo,  J.  Armijo,  Miller,  Torres, 

— Weber,  \V.  Ilern,  Pablo  Gonzalez, Duran,  H.  Ilarp, Blea,  Annie 

Williams,  Trujillo,  Anderson,  A.  Pino,  Cleveland,  Hugh  C. 
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Franks,  Ed  Lovato,  L.  Sanchez,  M.  Morse,  M.  Morgan,  Ghomer  E.  Morris,  and  E. 
Pino.     Total,  27,  from  March,  1887,  to  end  of  present  term,  June  30,  1900. 

The  following  Navajo  Indians  have  also  attended  the  school  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States:  J.  B.  Salazar,  Juana  Rodriguez,  Angelina  Casias, 
and  Margarita  Casias. 

In  our  former  report  we  informed  your  excellency  of  the  kind  and  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  asylum,  and  for  that  reason  we  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  again  mention  the  same  facts,  unless  your  excellency  should  so  desire  it 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  T.  p.  Gable,  President. 
Benjamin  M.  Read,  Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

UNITED  STATES  INDIAN   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Santa  Fe,'N.  Mex.,  May  U,  1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  I  respect- 
fully transmit  information  concerning  this  school,  as  follows: 

Tne  Santa  Fe  Indian  school  was  opened  in  October,  1890,  with  a  capacity  of  150 
pupils,  and  in  January,  1894,  was  created  a  normal  school. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  106  acres,  which  was  donated  to  the  Government  by 
the  citizens  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  Only  10  acres,  consisting  of  5  acres  of  school 
campus  and  6  acres  of  garden,  are  under  irrigation. 

There  are  18  buildings,  mostly  of  brick,  well  and  substantially  built,  devoted  to 
school  purposes. 

Number  of  months  school  is  maintained 12 

Nuiul)er  of  inntructors 32 

Pupils  enrolled 335 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 300 

Total  receipts $67,800 

Total  expenditures 57,800 

Value  school  buildings 55, 093 

Total  amount  paid  to  instructors 20,  (MO 

Industries  taught  are  cooking,  housekeeping,  tailoring,  sewing,  blacksmithing, 
engineering,  carpentering,  laundering,  baking,  painting,  nursing,  and  fanning  and 
gardening  by  in  igation. 

Authorized  improvements  for  fiscal  year  1901  j 

For  addition  to  school  building $6,^00 

For  electric  lights 4, 500 

For  additional  warehouse 2, 000 

For  water  and  sewerage 2, 000 

For  repairs  and  improvements 3, 000 

Total 1 18,100 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  J.  Crandall,  SiiperintendenK 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico^  Smita  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

MESCALERO  INDIAN   AGENCY   AND  MESCALERO   BOARDINO   SCHOOL. 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO ^  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900. 

Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation  contains  474,240  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Otero  County,  N.  Mex.  Otero  County  is  located  in  the  south- 
ea.^tern  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  recently  formed  from  parts 
of  Dona  Ana,  Socorro,  and  Lincoln  counties.  The  agency  and  boarding  school  are 
located  18  miles  from  Tularosa,  N.  Mex. ;  our  telegraph,  express,  and  freight  station 
on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway,  100  miles  northeast  of  El  raso,  Tex. 
The  agency  is  reached  from  the  railroad  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  any  day 
except  Sunday;  time,  four  hours.  We  are  supplied  with  a  mail  service  from  Tula- 
rosa,  N.  Mex.,  once  daily,  except  Sunday. 
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The  reservation  lies  in  the  Sacramento  and  White  Mountains  (Sierra  Blanca),  has 
an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  is  composed  of  narrow  canyons,  rolline 
table-lands,  and  precipitous  and  rugged  mountains.  The  higher  table-lands  and 
mountain  sides  are  covered  during  the  summer  and  fall  months  with  an  abundant 
growth  of  grass,  good  for  pasturage,  but  in  the  winter  months  these  lands  are  cov- 
ered with  several  feet  of  snow,  while  during  the  spring  months  they  are  covered 
with  dead  ^rass,  left  from  the  previous  year.  This  eerves  as  an  excellent  cover  to 
hold  the  ramfall,  which  usually  appears  about  the  middle  of  May  or  the  1st  of  June. 
The  mountains  and  higher  elevations  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  are 
covere<1  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  black  and  silver  spruce,  Alpine  aspen,  sugar  and 
yellow  pine  (Pin us  j>onderosis),  scrub  oak,  locust,  and  various  briers.  The  fir  grows 
to  an  immense  size,  is  wind  shaken,  rotten,  soft,  and  of  very  little  or  no  commercial 
value;  the  aspen  is  valueless;  the  scrub  oak  makes  very  fair  firewood,  but  is  of  no 
value  for  any  other  purpose  except  as  forest  cover  and  avery  valuable  consenator  of 
moisture;  the  pine  is  the  most  valuable  luml>er  tree  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  and 
the  school  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  for  repairs,  etc.  For  finishing  or  other 
fine  grade  of  work  this  pine  is  too  soft  and  is  pratttically  valueless. 

The  narrow  valleys  are  fertile,  but  contain  no  water,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: Nogal,  Silver  Spring,  E\k  Spring,  Tularosa,  Carrizo,  Rinconada,  Tres  Ritos, 
and  Ruidoso.  The  Tularosa  flows  570  cubic  feet  per  minute;  the  Ruidoso,  500  cubic 
feet;  Silver  Spring,  38  cubic  feet;  Nogal,  Elk  Spring,  Carrizo,  Rinconada,  each  about 
18  cubic  feet,  and  the  Tres  Ritos  100  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Measurements  were  made  in  Mayj  1900,  during  the  dry  season,  rain  not  having 
fallen  on  any  portion  of  the  reser\'e  smce  April  5,  1900,  an(i  then  only  in  Very  small 
amounts.  (3n  other  portions  of  the  reserv^ation  there  are  small  springs,  but  during 
part  of  the  year  they  are  dry  or  else  do  not  flow  a  sufticient  amount  of  w^ter  to 
measure.  !No  portion  of  the  Ruidoso  on  the  reserve  is  farmed  or  used  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  White  Mountain  peak  and  runs  east  between  precipi- 
tous mountains,  leaving  no  room  for  ranches.  The  Indians  have  located  their  ranches 
in  the  following  watered  valleys:  Tularosa,  34  ranches  and  the  school  farm  of  200 
icrea;  Silver  Spring,  14  ranches;  Elk  Spring,  36  ranches;  Nogal,  5  ra^^ches;  Carrizo, 
9  ranches;  scattering,  8  ranches,  with  3  sheep  ranches  in  the  Rinconada.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  mountain  regions  on  this  reservation  form  the  source  of  the  water 
ripply  of  the  Bonito,  Eagle,  Cedar,  and  Hondo  creeks.  The  Ruidoso,  Carrizo, 
Hondo,  Bonito,  Eagle,  and  Cedar  streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Pecos  River.  On  all 
the  streams  named  there  are  ranches  aggr^ating  a  large  area  which  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  these  mountains  for  water.  To  supply  these  streams  with  water 
sufficient  to  irrigate  the  crops  and  water  the  herds  of  these  ranches  nature  has 
reserved  a  vast  reservoir  in  the  shape  of  over  a  half  million  acres  of  rugged  bowlder 
and  forest  covered  mountain  lands  to  hold  winter's  snows  and  siunmer's  torrential 
etomis  till  they  trickle  down  slowly  to  water  the  hot,  parched,  and  grateful  valleys 
and  plains  far  below.  The  rain,  retanle<l  by  vegetation,  including  forest  trees  and 
their  cover,  sinks  into  the  loose  formation  and  breaks  out  at  lower  elevations  as 
springs.  Artesian  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell  unquestionably  has  its  origin  in 
the  Sacramento  and  White  mountains. 

All  arable  land  on  the  reservation  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Indians,  and,  though 
snaall  in  area  compared  with  the  great  extent  of  territory,  it  is  all  the  land  that  is  of 
any  value  for  fanning  or  grazing,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  All  available 
springs  and  streams,  even  wet-weather  springs,  have  been  taken  up  and  are  being 
utilized. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  reserve  is  as  follows:  Fifteen  townships  south, 
limestone;  one  township  west,  red  sandstone;  and  the  remaining  four  townships 
northwest,  granite.  The  only  favorable  indications  of  mineral  are  a  few  dykes  of 
porphyrj',  there  being  no  veins  of  quartz.  Not  a  trace  of  any  valuable  mineral  has 
i>een  found  in  the  thirteen  eastern  sections  or  townships.  Thirteen  hundred  assays 
of  specimens  taken  from  the  remaining  townships,  collected  from  the  surface  to  75 
feet  below,  has  not  reveale<l  any  mineral  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  any  per- 
son desiring  to  locate  a  mmeral  claim  on  this  reserve  if  it  were  throwTi  open  for 
mineral  entry. 

,  The  statements  made  in  former  reports  that  this  reservation  contained  gold  and 
silver  in  paying  quantities  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  gleaned  from  an  extensive 
and  exhausting  investigation. 

This  reservation  should  not  be  thrown  oj)en  for  public  settlement  or  mineral  entry 
for  the  following  reasons: 

There  is  no  mmeral  that  could  be  used  profitably.  The  mineral  resources  of  the 
r«»ene  are  nil. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  reservation  that  could  be  homesteadiMl  for  agricultural  i)ur- 
poses  not  needed  by  the  Indians.     All  the  water  is  being  used  by  the  Indians. 
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Extennive  inquiry  among  the  actual  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  recurvation  who 
have  agricultural  and  stock  interet?ts  develops  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptionp, 
they  are  very  much  opposed  to  having  the  reserve  oi)ened  to  public  settlement,  stat- 
ing that  sucli  an  act  would  ruin  their  water  supply,  by  permitting  the  timber  to  be 
cut  off  and  the  land  to  Ije  overstocked.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  cutting 
of  timber  extensively  and  the  overstocking  of  mountain  lands  causes  droughts  ana 
extinction  of  springs.  In  this  country,  and  I  sjx^ak  from  personal  observation  and 
experience,  the  cutting  of  extensive  area,s  of  timber  has  tne  following  effect:  The 
laps,  tops,  brush,  etc.,  dries  and  burns  off,  causing  the  death  of  al>solutely  every 
particle  of  vegetation  over  the  logged  area.  Rains  wll  on  this  ground,  washing  every 
particle  of  soil  off  the  hillsides,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  stones.  This  land 
does  not  grow  up  again  in  forest.  The  rains  in  this  country  are  torrential  in  char- 
acter, the  extreme  difference  in  the  temf)erature  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
causing  very  violent  downpours  and  hailstorms.  These  storms  falling  on  deforested 
lands  fun  off  as  they  would  off  a  tin  roof,  flow  down  the  narrow  valleys  in  great 
floods,  causing  destruction  to  beautiful  ranches,  homes,  and  even  herds  of  cattle,  and 
depositing  millions  of  tons  of  debris  and  silt  on  good  valley  land.  Before  the  timber 
was  cut  this  rainfall  would  \k'  checked  by  the  timl)er  and  fonist  cover,  the  ground 
would  not  become  compacte<l,  the  flow  of  water  would  be  checked  by  vegetation, 
absorbed  by  the  loose  earth,  «lecayed  ro(^>ts  and  mulch,  and  trickle  down  slowly  to 
supply  numerous  springs  below.  Evaporation  would  l)e  continued  from  the  womled 
area  for  m(mths.  On  this  reserve  there  is  an  area  that  was  cut  and  burned  over 
twenty  years  ago.  It  ha.s  not  yet  grown  up  to  forest,  nor  ha»s  it  any  indication  of 
doing  so.  It  is  now  covered  with  scrub  oak  and  locust  bushes.  No  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  annual  or  perennial  grasses.  Fresnal  V^alley,  in  township  Ui  south, 
range  12  east,  just  on  the  reservation  line,  was  logged  in  1898  and  1899.  Not  only 
were  the  trees  cut  but  small  t-aplings  were  cut  for  tramway  ties  and  other  purposes. 
No  disposition  was  made  of  the  lai)s  and  tops  and  during  tlie  summer  of  1899  a  forest 
fire,  doubtless  started  by  the  sj)arkH  from  the  locomotives,  swept  the  entire  lojigcd 
district.  The  mountain  sides  were  swept  clean  of  vegetatic  n  and  the  ground  left  bare 
without  shrub  or  grass  to  retard  the  run-off  consequent  to  the  annual  summer  rains. 
The  result  was  that  the  first  hard  rain  caused  a  serious  flood  in  this  valley.  The 
water  rushed  from  the  denuded  hills  as  from  a  house  roof,  and  carried  wood,  logs, 
and  even  the  railway  track  down  to  the  wider  portion  of  the  valley  below,  covering 
good  agricultural  land  with  tons  of  debris  and  silt,  (ireat  and  irrej)arable  damage 
was  done  the  agricultural  and  stock  interests  of  the  valley  and  also  of  the  i)ortion  of 
the  plain  watered  by  this  valley.  The  condition  of  the  country  this  vear  is  api^ll- 
ing.  In  1898  this  land  was  im-luded  in  a  forest  reserve,  which  was  then  opened  to 
puldic  settlement  upon  the  representation  that  it  was  needed  for  homestead  purpose:^. 
A  railroa*!  was  built  into  the  region  to  remove  the  timber,  but  no  new  homesteads 
have  been  taken  up  for  agricultural  purposes  within  that  area.  A  verv  small  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  That  had  already  been  taken  up,  and 
we  have  not  witnessed  *'  a  large  influx  of  thrifty  I)ut<'h  farmers,"  not  one.  ''Script " 
has  l)een  filed  on  the  land  and  the  timber  removed. 

In  a  less  marked  degree  the  effect  of  overpasturing  forest  lands  may  be  seen  in 
various  places  near  the  reserve,  but  more  particularly  just  north  of  the  reservation. 
Thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen  there  last  year  and  this.  The  grasses,  shrubs, 
etc.,  are  just  about  literally  annihilated;  the  mountain  floors  present  a  general  broken 
condition  and  are  scarred  with  deep  washes.  On  the  reserve  the  forests  have  been 
protected  from  timber  cutting  and  overpasturage,  and  the  mountain  floors  are 
unbroken,  and  the  ground  is  well  sodded  with  annual  and  perennial  grasses  and  cov- 
ere<i  with  forests.  Wherever  sheep  in  large  nural)er8  have  been  pastured  for  a  few 
years  these  conditions  d)  not  exist,  and  just  north  of  the  reservation  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  overgrown  with  weeds,  where  originally  grew  grasses  and  undergrowth 
of  briers  and  oak  bru^^h.  The  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  embraces  a  portion  of 
the  Sacramento  and  White  mountains.  Like  the  country  south  of  the  reserve,  only 
a  small  i>er  cent  of  the  lands  are  agricultural  in  character,  and  the  soil  is  not  deep,  is 
loose  and  porous,  and  susceptible  to  wash  from  torrential  rainfall.  In  the  resen-a- 
tion  the  forest  is  less  <iense  than  further  south,  and  there  is  even  more  necessity  to 
protect  it  from  spoliation.  The  agricultural  lands  are  already  (X'cupied  by  the  Mes- 
calero Apache  Indians,  who  are  just  adopting  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
are  at  this  time  self-supporting.  If  the  reserve  should  be  thrown  o|)en  to  settlement 
only  the  mountain  lands  could  l)e  located,  and  these  lands  have  no  value  whatever, 
except  for  forest  conservation  of  moisture.  If  the  reserve  should  lye  thrown  open  it 
should  Ih*  immediately  embodied  in  a  forest  res<.»rvati<m  and  the  forest  i)erpetually 
pn)tected.  The  ruin  of  the  forest  not  only  means  ruin  to  the  agricultural  land  now 
occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  but  to  thousands  of  acres  occupie<l  and  cul- 
tivated by  white  settlers  outside  the  reservation.     It  will  mean  the  abandonment  of 
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the  Fort  Stanton  Hospital  Marine  Service  Sanitarium,  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex., 
where  the  Government  ia  spending  160,000  for  the  perpetual  care  of  sailors  who 
suffer  from  tuberculosis.  The  water  supply  and  the  farming  lands  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Mescalero  boarding  school  will  be  ruined.  At  this  school  the  Government 
has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  establishing  a  school,  and  is  still  spending  money 
for  new  improvements.  An  electric-light  plant  is  now  under  construction.  On  the 
necessity  of  preserving  our  forest  I  quote  tne  following  from  Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
20,  1894,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"Forest  ground  is  not  subject  to  (this)  erosive  action  of  the  rainfall  because  in  a 
forest  a  large  part  of  the  rainfall  never  reaches  the  soil,  as  20  or  30  per  cent  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  foliage  and  evaporated  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  The  rainfall 
which  reaches  the  surface  is  rapidly  absorbed,  as  the  soil  is  kept  granular  and  loose 
and  much  more  of  the  water  is  carried  off  by  underdrainage  rather  than  by  surface 
drainage.     The  forest  covering  protects  the  soil  in  the  following  ways: 

*'(!)  By  preventing  rain  from  falling  directly  upon  the  soil,  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
crowns  intercepting  and  breaking  the  force,  the  water  reaching  the  soil  more  gently 
from  the  leaves  and  along  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees. 

**(2)  By  interposing  a  loose  cover  or  mulch  of  litter  formed  by  the  fallen  leaves 
and  branches,  which  breaks  the  direct  force  of  the  raindrops  and  keeps  the  soil  from 
being  compacted  or  puddled  by  their  blows. 

"(3)  The  deeply  penetrating  roots  and  holes  left  from  decayed  stumps  and  roots 
of  trees  assist  in  tnis  underground  drainage. 

"(4)  The  litter,  with  the  stumps  and  projecting  roots  and  trunks  of  trees,  prevent 
the  water  from  rapidly  running  over  the  ground  and  from  gaining  momentum  and 
force,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  erode  and  gully  the  soil. 

"(5)  Tke  forest  cover  prevents  the  drifting  and  rapid  thawing  of  snow,  thereby 
insuring  more  even  distribution  of  the  waters  and  an  increase  in  the  time  which  it 
can  percolate  or  be  absorbed  into  the  soil. 

"  if  the  forest  floor  is  not  disturbed  by  fire,  nor  the  litter  trampled  and  compacted 
by  cattle,  it  always  reduces  rapid  surface  drainage  and  laiyely,  if  not  entirely, 
prevents  erosive  action. 

"Just  as  deforestation  of  hillsides  and  hilltops  is  the  first  cause  for  inducing 
eroaive  action,  so  is  reforestation  the  most  effective  means  in  curing  the  evil.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  France,  where  the  Government  and  the  farmers  together 
have  spent,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  over  $40,000,000  and  expect  to  expend  three 
or  four  tinnes  that  amount  to  reforest  1,000,000  acres  of  denuded  mountain  sides,  the 
floil  and  debris  from  which  has  been  carried  by  the  torrents  of  water  into  the  plain, 
covering  over  8,000,000  acres  of  fertile  ground,  and  making  it  useless  for  agricultiu^. 
Sodding  for  pasture  has  been  found  mostly  less  effective  and  on  the  steeper  slopes 
entirely  ineffective. 

"Wherever  the  ground  in  the  hill  country  is  not  fit  for  agricultural  use,  it  should 
be  set  and  kept  in  forest,  not  only  to  make  it  produce  a  timner  crop,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion  which  finally  becomes  dangerous  to  the  lower  valley  lands.  Wher- 
ever agriculture  is  possible  and  profitable  there  should  be  such  a  distribution  of 
forest,  pasture,  and  field  as  will  secure  the  greatest  immunity  from  erosive  and  tor- 
rential action  of  the  waters.  The  forest  should  occupy  all  hilltops,  whicli,  as  a  rule, 
have  too  thin  a  soil  to  allow  profitable  a^cultural  use;  it  should  be  kept  growing  on 
the  steeper  slopes  where  the  water  acquires  the  greatest  momentum,  and  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil  by  the  plow  furnishes  a  most  favorable  condition  for  erosive  action;  it 
should  be  placed  on  all  rocky,  uneven,  agriculturally  useless  spots,  because  it  will 
produce  useful  material  even  on  such  unfavorable  situations,  ana,  finally,  forest  belts 
should  be  maintained  on  long  slopes  alternately  with  fields  and  pastures  running 
along  the  brow  of  the  slope  of  widths  and  at  distances  proportionate  to  the  character 
of  the  land  and  the  angle  of  the  slope  on  the  steeper  slopes  closer  together,  on  the 
gentler  slopes  farther  apart.  These  belts,  acting  as  a  barrier  to  break  the  force  of 
the  water,  will  prevent  an  undue  accumulation  of  surface  waters,  and  will  protect  to 
a  considerable  d^ree  the  lower  fields  from  washing.  Farmers,  therefore,  living  in 
the  eroded  hill  coimtry  should  start  upon  the  work  of  reforestation  with  a  well-con- 
ceived plan.  They  should  determine  beforehand  which  parts  ought  to  be  in  forest, 
and  which  they  naay  reasonably  expect  to  adapt  again  to  agricultural  uses.  They 
should  understand  that  they  must  begin  this  work  at  the  origin  of  the  evil,  at  the 
very  tops  of  the  hills  where  the  water  begins  to  gather  and  acquire  force,  and  gradu- 
ally proceed  with  their  work  down  to  the  lowxr  levels." 

While  foreign  governments  and  certain  States  in  this  country  are  paying  out  such 
immense  sums  of  money  for  the  reforestation  of  lands,  our  Congrew  should  never 
permit  the  title  of  this  reservation  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  is  now  feeding  the  Pima  Indians  at  an  expense  of  120,000  on  account  of 
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lack  of  water  for  their  crops.  This  lack  of  water  was  caused  by  extensive  cutting  of 
timber  and  the  overstocking  of  the  lands  from  which  their  springs  derived  their 
flow.  The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that  they  have  had  their  annual 
rainfall.  This  water  did  not  soak  in  but  ran  off  in  floods.  The  steady  decrease  in 
the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  of  late  years  is  caused  almost  wholly  by  overstock- 
ing and  the  cutting  of  timber  about  the  sources  of  the  river. 

The  Mescalero  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation. 
They  do  not  ask  of  the  Government  one  cent  of  money  for  their  support,  but  do  ask 
the  Government  to  protect  their  water  supply  and  secure  to  them  a  permanency  to 
their  peaceable  occupations.  They  do  not  want  to  have  the  same  trouble  over  tneir 
water  supply  as  other  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  having. 

A   BRIEF  HISTORY    OF  THE   MBSCALER08. 

To  watch  the  development  of  a  band  of  savage  nomads  who  for  untold  ages  gained 
a  livelihood  by  making  depi^ations  upon  whatever  section  of  country  they  might 
happen  to  be  m  into  a  community  of  farmers  has  in  it  a  certain  degree  of  mterest, 
even  though  the  type  of  civilization  be  not  a  very  high  one.  The  Mescalerosare  one 
of  the  numerous  bands  of  Apache  Indians.  They  take  their  name  because  of  their 
fondness  for  a  plant  of  the  palm  family  called  mescal.  It  is  the  pulpy  heart  of  which 
they  are  so  fond,  and  the  preparation  of  which  takes  several  days.  A  hollow  is 
made  in  the  earth,  the  mescal  Duried  beneath  stones  and  roasted  by  a  smoldering 
fire,  night  and  day,  until  tender.  In  taste  it  resembles  candy  made  from  ordinary 
sorghum  molasses  and  is  not  unpalatable  even  to  a  civilized  palate.  From  the  report 
of  Dudley,  the  superintendent  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  m  1873  and  1874,  we  find 
that  none  of  them  at  that  time  had  shown  any  disposition  to  work  and  that  their 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  had  not  been  gained.  They  were  importu- 
nate in  their  efforts  to  change  the  borders  of  their  phylacteries  so  as  to  include  the 
Sacramento  and  White  mountains.  The  earliest  records  of  this  ofllce  are  of  1873. 
The  first  pass  record  is  issued  to  six  men  of  the  tribe  at  the  request  of  Roman,  a 
chief,  that  they  may  go  out  to  hunt  the  Indians  belonging  to  but  absent  from  tiie 
reservation.  They  were  to  bring  them  in,  promising  support  and  protection  condi- 
tional on  their  remaining  peacefully  at  the  agency,  then  located  at  Fort  Stanton, 
N.  Mex.  The  agent,  Busnnell,  was  succeeded  by  Crowthers,  and  he  in  turn  by 
Godfroy,  July  8,  1876.  Nothing  of  the  years  intervening  between  1874  and  1876  is 
left  of  record.  The  office  of  the  agency  had  at  that  time  (1876)  been  moved  to  a 
building  about  1  mile  west  of  the  present  location.  In  August,  1876,  the  number  of 
the  triTO  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Apaches  who  had  been  for  some 
months  in  old  Mexico.  It  was  from  them  that  news  was  had  of  a  party  which  had  left 
here  in  June,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  one  J.  A.  liucero  to  return  them  to 
this  reservation  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  head.  The  job  of  returning  Indians  seemed  to 
be  a  paying  one  in  those  days,  and  one  w^onders  if  they  were  not  sometimes  induced 
to  stray  in  order  to  be  returned.  The  agent  at  this  time  reports  the  tribe  to  be  without 
shelter  other  than  the  flimsy  wicky-ups  made  of  pine  boughs,  and  nearly  naked.  The 
following  September  a  teacher  is  flrst  mentioned  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
force  of  employees.  On  November  10  Lucero  arrived  with  the  runaways  as  per  his 
contract,  delivering  2  chiefs,  7  captains  or  headmen,  and  54  children,  all  of  whom 
were  reported  as  in  a  desMiitute  condition.  The  fatted  calf  was  killed  and  a  "welcome 
home"  was  given.  That  there  was  then  some  desire  to  do  well  was  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  at  a  council  called  to  discuss  their  plans  and  future  3  subchiefs  came  forward 
and  voluntarily  on  behalf  of  their  bands  offered  12  horses,  which  by  their  own  admis- 
sion were  to  atone  for  6  horses  they  had  stolen.  On  the  Ist  of  January',  1877,  a  school 
was  opened  with  the  wife  of  the  agent  in  charge.  The  smallpox,  however,  early  in 
February  had  reduced  the  pupils  to  2  in  number.  The  middle  of  the  month  found 
the  clerk  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  agent  himself  having  succumbed  to  the  epi- 
demic. In  November  San  Pablo  with  31  followers  came  in  5)  the  agency,  were  given 
a  feast,  and  made  much  to  do  over,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  make  them 
merry,  as  their  murmurings  were  loud  and  long  because  of  their  friends  being  in  the 
San  Juan  country.  It  seemed  to  bean  era  of  horse  stealing,  and  whether  theMescaleros 
were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  I  know  not.  On  December  4,  following,  San 
Pablo  and  his  followers  (*ame  up  missing.  An  investigation  was  set  on  foot  to  as- 
certain their  whereabouts. 

On  the  same  date  52  Gila  Indians  came  in  footsore  and  weary  to  be  feasted.  Two 
days  later  a  whisky  dnmk  killed  one  and  wounded  many.  Copies  of  letters  on  file, 
dated  in  1879,  show  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  to  have  been  governor  of  this  Territory  at 
that  time  and  Russell  had  succeeded  Godfroy  as  agent  In  August  Victoria  and  his 
band,  also  a  number  of  Lipan  Indians,  arrived  and  were  feasted.  The  day  after  Vic- 
toria's coming  one  of  his  men  killed  a  Mescalero,  and  a  few  weeks  after  killed  a 
Mescalero  woman — this  last  jut^t  before  the  exodus  of  himself  and  tribe.    In  Novem- 
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ber^  1879,  the  afi;ent  requests  troops  from  Fort  Stanton  to  protect  the  public  property, 
which  request  he  afterwards  withdraws.  The  Indians,  in  some  cases,  justified  their 
thefts  by  saying  they  thought  it  no  harm  to  steal  so  far  from  home.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Victoria  tned  at  this  time  to  induce  the  Mescaleros  to  join  in  his  raids.  How- 
ever, afterwards  some  20  or  30  were  reported  as  having  taken  their  ponies  to  go  and 
join  his  forces,  having  become  embolaened  to  do  so  probably  by  the  success  of  his 
skirmishes  with  the  military.  In  July  of  1880  there  was  trouble  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Mescaleros.  One  Indian  was  murdered,  and  revenge  was  taken  by  burning 
a  train  of  wagons  with  their  contents  which  belonged  to  the  native  citizens.  The  22a 
of  the  same  month  couriers  were  hurriedly  dispatched  to  Fort  Stanton  for  troops,  which 
arrived  by  noon  of  the  next  day.  In  Marcn,  1881,  Caballero  had  offered  to  go  out 
and  induce  Victoria  to  come  in  and  surrender,  in  which  plan  he  failed  to  succeed. 
The  troops  were  considered  inadequate  to  the  emercency  which  would  exist  if,  as 
was  exp)ected,  Victoria  should  come  in  hostile  mood,  so  another  request  for  troops 
was  made.  The  soldiers  on  arrival  decided  to  take  the  initiative,  and  word  was  sent 
over  the  reservation  to  the  Mescaleros  to  come  in  to  the  agency  where  they  would  be 
taken  care  of — and  that  was  all.  It  was  in  April,  1880,  that  the  outrages  on  the 
Mescaleros  were  perpetrated  by  the  military.  Ponies  were  confiscated,  and  Naut- 
zilla,  the  chief  of  the  Mescaleros,  was  led  by  false  statements  to  bring  in  his  people 
for  that  strange  protection  which  confined  men,  women,  and  children  for  days  in  a 
pen  unfit  for  cattle,  and  which  ended  in  the  brutal,  indiscriminate  shooting  of  14 
victims.  Small  wonder  that  as  a  result  many  fled  the  reserv^ation  not  to  return  for 
months,  only  hunger  and  direst  necessity  finally  bringing  them  back.  A  school  was 
maintained  for  a  few  months  during  the  year,  but  the  Indians  showed  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunitv  offered  their  children.  The  year  1881  seems  to  have  been 
uneventful.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  was  anvthing  but  quiet,  being 
marked  by  depredations  and  fighta  with  hostile  intruders,  during  one  of  which  latter 
the  agent  was  shot  twice  through  the  arm.  In  1883  10  of  the  tribe  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army.  In  1884  the  boarding  school  was  started,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  15  pupils.  A  few  months  previous  the  Jicarillas  had  been  brought  to  live 
on  this  reservation,  but  their  discontent  after  a  time  necessitated  their  removal  from 
it  The  reports  of  1885  show  462  Apaches  on  the  reservation  and  721  Jicaritlas. 
There  were  30  pupils  in  the  boarding  school  and  10  in  the  short-lived  day  school 
which  was  started  at  Three  Rivers.  Cowart  succeeded  Llewellyn  as  agent  in  1886. 
News  had  come  of  the  anticipated  surrender  of  Geronimo,  which  was  expected  to 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  Mescaleros.  While  true  that  there  were  a  few  of  this  tribe 
with  Geronimo,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  Mescaleros  gave  the  Government 
valuable  aid  in  that  campaign  by  acting  as  scouts.  The  death  of  San  Juan  occurred 
.during  the  year,  and  was  felt  to  be  quite  a  loss,  as  his  example  had  been  such  as  to 
urge  his  people  to  industry.  The  Jicarillas  ^ve  much  trouble  throughout  the  year 
by  leaving  the  reservation  and  on  two  occasions  stealing  their  children  from  school, 
General  Miles,  then  at  Fort  Stanton,  sending  troops  who  retunied  them.  In  May 
they  were  removed  to  another  reservation  to  the  great  relief  of  both  the  agent  and 
the  remaining  tribe,  which  now  numbered  438. 

In  1887  the  day  school  at  Three  Rivera  was  discontinued,  the  removal  of  the  Jicar- 
illas making  it  unnecessary.  An  Indian  council  to  act  upon  depredation  claims 
was  organized,  and  it  is  amusing,  in  imagination,  to  watcn  that  solemn  conclave 
weighing  the  evidence  with  grave  faces,  but  which  invariably  ended  in  their  solemn 
protestations  of  the  innocence  of  this  tribe.  The  Indians  during  the  year  did  $720 
worth  of  freighting  between  here  and  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  In  1888,  during  a  tiswin 
brawl,  two  men,  two  women,  and  a  child  were  shot.  In  June  one  of  the  pupils,  a 
little  «rl,  died  and  was  the  first  Mescalero  ever  buried  in  a  coffin.  In  July  a  court 
of  Inman  offenses  was  established.  About  this  time  the  Mescaleros  were  clamoring 
for  the  return  of  their  friends  and  relatives  who  had  been  taken  South,  prisoners,  with 
Geronimo.  Their  importunities  finally  resulted  in  the  return  of  "Alabama  Charlie*' 
and  four  other  families.  In  the  annual  report  of  that  year  we  find  the  statement  that 
no  Mescalero  was  ever  punished  by  law  for  taking  the  life  of  another.  In  1890  school 
and  all  other  work  was  suspended  for  a  time  by  another  smallpox  epidemic.  The 
question  of  a  field  matron  was  agitated  for  the  first  time  ten  years  ago.  (One  was 
allowed,  banning  July  1,  1900.)  There  were  reported  to  be  33  children  in  school 
here  and  15  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Hinman  Rhodes  was  now  agent,  having  suc- 
ceeded Bennet.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  saw  no  event  of  unusual  impor- 
tance— nothing  but  drunks  and  fights.  The  report  show^s  13  cases  of  polygamy  then 
existing.  In  1892,  527  were  enumerated  in  the  tribe,  50  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
school,  and  460  acres  of  land  reported  in  cultivation.  The  report  for  February,  1891, 
shows  the  Indians  as  peaceable,  though  there  were  four  homicides  during  the  month. 
Burnett  succeeded  Rhodes  as  agent  m  1893.  The  year  following  we  find  the  Mesca- 
lero, with  whom  the  ties  of  blocS  seem  very  strong,  clamoring  for  the  release  of  other 
relatives  who,  after  eight  years,  remained  prisoners  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala. 
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April  saw  a  free-for-all  tiswin  fight,  in  which  heads  were  broken,  one  life  lost,  and  a 
general  m^l^e  enjoyed.  During  the  year  the  few  Comanche*  who  had  been  living 
on  this  reservation  returned  to  their  own  country.  The  wife  of  Comanche  John,  who 
was  a  Mescalero,  evidently  differed  from  the  Ruth  of  Bible  fame,  for  she  preferred  to 
remain  with  her  own  people.  These  visits  from  one  reservation  to  another  seemed 
to  breed  discontent,  and  were  soon  discontinued.  Three  voung  men  who  had  been 
with  some  of  their  people  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  and  who  had  been  sent  from 
there  to  Carlisle  school,  arrived  in  May  to  find  and  live  with  their  relatives  here.  A 
request,  which  in  the  light  of  a  later  day  seems  strange,  was  from  Penn  Scott,  an 
Apache,  who  wished  to  go  to  Fort  Sill  to  live,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  Indians  here 
drink  too  much  tiswin.  Penn  has  shown  a  persistent  aversion  to  work,  as  great  as 
his  distaste  for  tiswin  drinking.  In  1895  Lieutenant  Stotler  relieved  Burnett,  and 
it  is  to  his  policy  of  ui^ng,  pushing,  and  shoving  the  Indians  to  work  that  much 
of  the  improvement  in  this  tribe  is  due.  Nothing  of  any  value  for  or  with  these 
people  had  been  done  before  his  coming.  He  found  the  Indians  living  entirely  in 
tepees  and  subsisted  wholly  by  the  Government.  All  the  freighting  was  done  by 
natives,  and  what  little  work  was  done  was  done  by  employees.  Two  Indians  were 
killed  in  a  tiswin  brawl  during  his  first  year.  The  first  year  he  colonized  some  of 
the  Indians  in  Elk  Springs  Valley,  opened  up  the  springs,  and  ditched  the  land  so 
as  to  arrange  drainage.  In  April  the  newspapers  gave  much  space  to  sensational 
accounts  of  an  outbreak,  which  existed  only  on  paper.  In  July,  1895,  the  agent  made  a 
bonfire  of  all  the  effects  of  some  tiswin  makers,  ana  the  manufacturers  were  themselves 
incarcerated  in  the  guardhouse  and  put  at  hard  labor.  There  were  74  in  school  at 
that  time.     During  vacation  the  children  were  retained  in  school,  though  they  were 

flven  outing  parties  at  intervals.  There  were  a  few  runaways  among  the  pupils, 
ut  the  appfication  of  a  ** shingle"  seemed  an  effectual  remedy.  One  of  the  perplex- 
ing questions  to  be  dealt  with  was  found  to  be  the  dominant  power  of  the  mother-in- 
law,  her  authority  bein^  found  to  sometimes  supersede  the  agent's  in  matters  so 
important  as  placing  children  in  school.  This  reign  of  terror  was  only  brpken  by 
threats  of  the  guardhouse.  In  December,  1895,  Sah  na  hah,  an  Indian  from  near 
Anadarko,  Okla.,  came  to  get  his  wife,  who  was  here.  On  the  day  following  his 
departure  a  squaw  was  abducted,  the  daughter  of  Camiso,  a  Mescalero,  and  wife  of 
Civatta,  a  Lipan,  who  had  left  the  reservation  some  three  years  before.  The  agent 
wrote  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanches  for  an  investigation.  '  Rumor  had  it  that  she 
had  been  taken  by  the  "Apache  Kid,"  whose  custom  it  was  to  steal  a  woman  pre- 
vious to  his  return  to  the  San  Carlos  Reser\'ation.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  truth  of  ner 
whereabouts  is  unknown.  The  same  month  Domingo,  a  good-for-nothing,  escaped 
from  the  guardhouse,  stole  a  horse,  and  left  for  parts  unknown.  The  agent  does  not 
mourn  his  loss,  though  as  a  matter  of  duty  makes  inquiry  of  other  agents.  He  is^ 
still  at  large.  About  this  time  Magoosh,  a  man  of  strong  personality,  was  appointed' 
Indian  farmer  and  found  to  be  eflicient,  doing  what  he  could  by  example  as  well  as 

E recent  to  inspire  his  people  to  tend  the  land.  Among  the  developing  influences 
rought  to  bear  upon  these  children  in  mind,  but  less  in  ambition,  was  the  giving  to 
each  head  of  a  family  a  number  of  sheep  as  a  sort  of  stock  in  trade.  The  cutting  of 
lumber  and  the  erection  of  houses  was  enforced.  Cook  stoves,  as  a  further -induce- 
ment toward  adopting  civilized  modes  of  life,  were  given  to  those  showing  any  real 
desire  toward  improving  their  condition.  Tubs,  another  factor  in  civilization, 
were  soon  earnestly  requested  by  some  of  those  in  whom  a  ray  of  ambition  was 
beginning  to  dawn.  In  March,  1896,  the  fiat  went  forth  that  locks  must  be  shorn, 
and  by  diplomacy,  bribes,  and  punishment  all  the  men  were  induced  to  part  with 
their  raven  tresses.  It  was  now  that  these  Indians  were  beginning  to  see  the  finger 
of  fate  pointing  to  work  as  their  inevitable  destiny.  On  the  heels  of  these  changes 
pantaloons  were  adopted,  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  were  at  all  particular 
about  having  them  creased.  A  hungry  stomach  was  found  to  be  an  excelleJit  mode 
of  discipline.  It  is  refreshing  to  mark  the  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  letters  of 
former  agents,  who  were  continually  calling  for  larger  appropriations,  and  his,  which 
continually  advocated  a  decreasing  policy  in  the  issue  of  rations.  In  July,  1898,  he 
was  relieved  from  duty  at  this  place,  after  having  worked  indefatigably  to  make 
these  Indians  self-supporting  for  three  and  one-half  years. 

Discipline,  work,  sobriety,  allotment  of  land,  and  an  empty  stomach  have  solved 
the  "Indian  problem"  on  this  reservation  in  the  last  five  years,  after  "adequate 
appropriations,"  "increased  supply  of  rations,"  "council  rooms,"  and  "tiswin  and 
whisky"  had  a  full,  free,  and  fair  Hand  at  it  for  a  period  extending  over  twenty-three 
years.  These  Indians  are  now  self-sustaining,  all  rations  and  annuities  having  been 
cut  off  on  July  1,  1899,  except  to  old  persons  who  are  so  incapacitated  by  injuries, 
old  age,  or  blindness  as  not  to  be  able  to  earn  a  support  by  farming  or  the  care  of 
sheep  or  goats.  Their  sheep  and  goats  are  on  the  increase,  some  Indians  having 
from  600  to  800  sheep,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  they  had  not  more  than  a  hundred 
or  so.    Their  horses  are  rapidly  improving. 
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These  Indians  have  not  manufactured  any  tiswin  since  October,  1897.  On  January 
29,  1899,  a  white  man  sold  a  quantity  of  whisky  to  a  number  of  the  Indians.  Both 
parties  to  the  transaction  were  severely  punished."  On  that  date  the  traffic  ceased,  and 
consequently  I  am  able  to  report  that  there  has  not  been  a  drunken  Indian  on  this 
reservation  since  then.  Eighteen  months  of  absolute  sobriety  has  had  a  wonderful 
effect  in  makin|<  these  Indians  more  industrious  and  self-reliant.  All  have  now 
adopted  the  white  man's  dress.  All  marriages  are  now  performed  by  the  superin- 
tenaent  and  a  record  kept  of  them.  Divorces  are  also  regulated  by  the  superintend- 
ent, or,  rather,  he  has  refused  to  grant  any  so  far,  as  their  misunderstandings  have 
been  fixed  up  without  a  divorce.  Much  is  yet  to  be  done,  however.  The  backward 
ones  must  be  shoved  up  to  the  front,  the  timid  encouraged,  the  lazy  made  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  guardhouse  at  hard  labor,  and  the  ignorant  taught. 

MESCALEBO   BOARDING   SCHOOL. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  available  school  children  on  the  reservation  are  in  the 
school;  128  out  of  a  population  of  482,  all  children  from  5  to  19  years  of  age.  Attend- 
ance is  compulsory.     The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  117. 

The  following  improvements  were  made  by  the  employees  and  schoolboys:  One 
bam,  40  by  90  feet,  for  15  horses,  30  cows,  with  room  for  100  tons  of  hay,  harness 
room,  etc.;  3  miles  of  new  wire  fence;  l)oard  fences;  ditches  and  flumes;  96  acres 
of  land  put  under  cultivation  and  added  to  the  school  farm;  overshot  wheel  attached 
to  wood  saw;  enlarge<i  dining  room  and  boys'  dormitory;  repairs  to  main  building, 
and  stocked  one  lake  with  rainbow  trout.  We  are  now  putting  in  an  electric-light 
plant,  to  be  run  by  a  water  wheel.  The  work  is  being  done  bv  the  employees  and 
Indians,  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  mechanic.  The  mrm  is  lookmg  well, 
and  we  have  already  cut  15  tons  of  hay. 

During  the  year,  besides  the  literary  studies,  the  boys  were  taught  carpentering, 
plastering,  stone  laying,  blacksmithing,  farming,  gardening,  stock  raising,  etc.  The 
girls  were  taught  housekeeping,  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  blanket 
making,  embroidery,  etc.  A  number  oi  the  old  Indians  attended  our  **  night  school 
for  old  Indians"  and  learned  to  write  their  names  and  to  speak  some  English. 

Our  baseball  nine  won  some  very  nice  games  at  the  agency  with  other  teams,  and 
had  some  very  nice  trips  to  Alamogordo  and  other  places  to  play  local  teams.  It  did 
the  boys  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  work  in  the  class-  room  and  in  the  various  departments  has  moved  along 
smoothly,  and  on  the  whole  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  Care  has  been  taken  by 
the  employees  to  instill  the  principles  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  kindness,  and 
morality. 

I'have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Walter  McM.  Luttrell, 
Supenntendent  and  Special  Di»hur»ing  Agent. 

The  Governor  op  New  Mexico, 

Saivta  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  Aiignst  14,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 


Tribes. — The  Pueblos  under  this  agency  are  composed  of  five  different  tribes, 
which,  though  similar  in  their  habits  and  customs,  are  totally  different,  and  speak  lan- 
guages entirely  dissimilar.  The  strongest  is  the  Queres,  composed  of  the  pueblos 
of  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Zia,  Acoma,  and  I^aguna,  con- 
taining a  population  of  3,394.  The  Piros  tribe  is  composed  of  the  pueblos  of  Taos, 
Picuris,  Sandia,  and  Isleta,  with  a  total  population  of  1,607.  The  Zufii  pueblo  is  a 
distinct  tribe,  but  from  certain  similarities  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  common 
stock  with  the  Queres  people.  Its  population  is  1,523.  The  six  Tegua  pueblos  of 
San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Pojoaquo,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  910,  lie  in  a  body  to  the  north  of  Santa  Fe.  The  pueblo  of  Jemez  is  the 
only  remaining  one  of  the  tribe  which  it  represents,  to  which  also  belonged  the 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  abandoned  some  fifty  years  since.  Population,  449.  The  figures 
given  above  are  in  each  case  exclusive  of  children  away  from  home  attending  board- 
ing schools,  eittier  Government  or  sectarian. 
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Population. — The  population  of  the  individual  pueblos  is  as  follows: 


Pueblo. 

Males 
over  18. 

Females 
over  14. 

School 
children 

6  to  18 
years  old. 

Total 

Acoma 

183 

65 

397 

154 

311 

24 

32 

4 

33 

188 

41 

126 

104 

66 

248 

129 

26 

36 

560 

1 
147            n« 

492 

Cochltl 

59 

48 

196- 

Isleta 

291 
143 
381 
21 
32 
3 
21 
181 

282 
114 
257 
27 
27 
3 
14 
81 

1,021 

Jemez ... 

449 

Laguna 

1,077 
80 

NftTYlhP 

Hcurla 

96 

Pojoaoue ^ 

12 

smS52  .::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

76 

San  Felipe 

514 

San  Ildeionso 

44               35 
103  1           103 
61  ,             42 
71  '             56 
229  1            157 

138^ 

San  Juan 

379 

Santa  Ana 

228^ 

Santa  Clara 

221 

Santo  Domingo 

771 

Tao8 r. 

102 
20 
28 

519 

100 
82 
32 

276 

414 

TesuQue 

80- 

zS.^ !.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :;::;::::: 

114 

ZunI 

1,523 

Total 

2,677 

2,856 

1,755 

7,888 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  between  these  figures  and 
those  given  last  year.  The  population  as  given  for  Acoma  last  year  was  immensely 
overestimated,  as  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  correct  census  of  the  people,  and  their 
habit  of  continually  moving  from  one  village  to  another  made  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine just  how  many  belonged  at  each  village.  At  Cochiti  95  Mexicans  who  live  in 
the  pueblo  among  the  Indians  were  included  in  the  population,  but  are  omitted  this 
year.  At  Santo  Domingo  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  two  separate  resi- 
dences, at  each  of  which  they  are  to  be  found  during  a  part  of  the  day,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence many  of  them  were  enumerated  twice  last  year.  The  abanaoned  pueblo  of 
Pojoaque,  at  which  two  families  yet  live,  is  included  in  the  above  in  order  to  render 
the  enumeration  complete.  The  subpueblos  of  Laguna,  Pahuato,  Paraje,  Casa 
Blanca,  Santana,  and  others  are  all  included  with  the  mother  pueblo  this  year,  while 
their  population  was  ^iven  separate  last  year,  which  greatly  increases  the  number  at 
Laguna.  All  other  differences  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  that  all  school 
children  attending  school  away  from  home  are  omitted  from  the  enumeration  this 
year,  while  they  were  included  last. 

Mortality  and  infirmities. — The  statistics  of  deaths,  bUnd,  deaf,  and  dumb,  are  as 
•  follows: 


Pueblo. 

Deaths 

during 

year. 

BUnd. 

Deaf. 

Dumb. 

Acoma 

5 
24 
42 
10 
13 
1 
6 

Cochiti ,. 

1 

Isleta 

6 
4 

1 
5 

J  emez 

Laguna 

Nambe 

8 
3 

PIcurls 

Pojoaque 

' 

Sandia 

2 
14 
4 
9 
3 
10 
16 
9 
8 
4 
64 

1 
4 
3 

9 
6 

1 
3 
4 

j 

San  Felipe 

7 
2 
1 
5 
2 

San  IldeionBO .    .        

San  Juan 

Santa  Ana 

1 

Santa  Clara 

1 

Santo  Domingo 

Taos 

4 

Tesuque 

Zia ! 

1 
10 

3 

Zuni 

Total 

244 

58 

80 

2 
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Cultured  lands  and  produce. 


Pueblo. 

Culti- 
vated. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Melons. 

Hay. 

Acoma 

Acres. 

842i 

260 

3,510 

2,567* 

m 

64 

108 

12 

383 

1,200 

99 

606 

1,182 

440 

918 

655 

30 

14U 

5,201 

BusheU. 

1,178 

773 

11,706 

14,318 

1,978 

324 

412 

38 

1,159 

8,000 

20 

2,420 

6,921 

906 

2,337 

6,075 

62 

169 

14,388 

Bushels. 

i,no 

1,530 

20,109 

12,478 

2,326 

270 

408 

60  , 

1,308  1 

10,000 

20  1 

5,786 

5,661 

3,319 

6,854 

5,540 

196 

78i 

20,060 

Number. 

Totis. 

Cbchitl 

100 

Meta 

Jemez 

29,611 

Lafuna 

Nambe 

Pictirifi 

Pojoaaue ', .. 

SoSS^:::;:::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

San  Felipe 

32,000 

392 

San  Xldeionso 

San  Juan 

12,273 

206 

Santa  Ana 

143 

Santa  Clara 

4,498 
6,300 

170 

Santo  Domingo 

Taoe r. 

16 

T^UQue 

zS 

811 
59,776 

7 

ZtiTii 

6 

Total 

18,3781 

69,164 

97,613i 

146,368 

980 

Other  produce  is  as  follows:  Cochiti,  22 J  bushels  onions,  71  bushels  beans,  1,500 
poonds  Chili;  Nambe,  4  bushels  onions,  51 J  bushels  beans,  340  pounds  Chili;  Picuris, 
10  bushels  beans,  23  bushels  pease;  San  Juan,  2  bushels  onions,  24  bushels  beans,  5 
bushels  sweet  com,  2  bushels  pease,  1,364  pumpkins;  Santa  Ana,  14  bushels  beans, 
55  bushels  pease,  5,058  pounds  grapes;  Santa  Clara,  IJ  bushels  beans;  Taos,  60  bushels 
oats,  29  bushels  beans,  74  bushels  pease;  Zuni,  822  bushels  onions,  875  bushels  beans, 
2,857  bushels  sweet  com,  30,740  squashes,  or  a  total  of  60  bushels  oats,  850^^  bushels 
onions,  1,075 J  bushels  beans,  1,840  pounds  Chili,  154  bushels  pease,  2,862  bushels 
sweet  com,  1,364  pumpkins,  30,740  souashes,  and  5,058  pounds  grapes. 

Domestic  animah. — Tne  stock  owned  by  the  various  pueblos  is  as  follows,  exclusive 
of  sheep: 


Pueblo. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

MuleF. 

Burros. 

Goats. 

Hogs. 

Fowls. 

Acoma 

616 
69 
498 
267 
1,293 
23 
60 

441 

147 

1,389 

423 

1,274 

39 

42 

2 

76 

900 

59 

132 

459 

151 

602 

486 

33 

193 

1,215 

17 

212 
46 
52 
175 
274 
20 
40 
2 
22 
1,000 
44 
139 
158 
97 
107 
115 
50 
63 
381 

323 

77 

76 

Cochiti 

124 

iRleta 

39 

11 

74 

1 

502 

75 

42 

141 

5 

14 

117 

Jemez 

47 

T/fi^ma     

i,539 
150 

179 

Nambe 

13 

Picuris 

40 

Pojoaque 

Sandia 

113 
700 
26 
52 
261 
41 
312 
238 
38 
88 
183 

20 
25 

5 
12 

6 
64 

7 
10 

3 

as 

San  Felipe 

4 

San  Ildeu>n80 

12 

San  Juan 

54* 

i' 

170 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Clara 

88 

Santo  Dominj^o 

60 

Taos 

184 

Tesuque 

Zia 

16 
218 

5 
63 

109 

Zuni        

4,207 

1,264 

Total 

4,876 

8,063 

431 

2,917 

6,766 

562 

2,487 

Sheep  and  vjool. 


Pueblo. 

Acoma 

Ideta 

Lagona 

San  Felipe 

Zoni 

Total 


Sheep. 


8.317 
3,500 

19,482 
300 

46,744 


73,443 


Wool. 


Value  of 
wool. 


13,290     $1,901.00 

7,800       1,012.00 

38,731  ;    5,610.00 

450  I         51.00 

82,744  I    8,274.40 


143,015     16,861.40 
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Farmers. — During  the  year  2  additional  farmers  have  been  appointed,  1  for  the 
pueblo  of  Taos  and  1  for  the  two  pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma^  making  a  total  of 
4  farmers  among  the  pueblos.  Wnile  none  of  them  have  had  time  to  accomplish 
verv  far-reaching  results,  the  good  effects  which  are  already  apparent  are  a  prophecy 
of  the  untold  benefit  which  will  result  to  the  Indians  from  their  labors. 

Schools. — Reference  to  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  just 
previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency,  shows  14  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
551  and  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  preceding  of  266.9.  There  were  during 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1900,  the  last  quarter  in  which  all  the  schools  were 
under  my  care,  19  schools  in  active  operation,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of 
555.02,  an  increase  of  5  schools,  and  an  averse  attendance  more  than  doubled  during 
the  7  quarters  they  were  under  my  care.  In  May  a  new  school  was  opened  at 
Pescado,  one  of  the  subpueblos  of  Zuni.  Schools  were  authorized  for  Nutria  and 
Ojo  Caliente,  but  on  account  of  various  delavs  have  not  yet  been  opened.  These 
schools  are  very  important  to  the  service  at  ^uni  pueblo,  as  they  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  keep  the  people  from  crowding  to  Zuni  proper  during  the  winter  season, 
thereby  rendering  the  latter  a  hotbed  of  disease  and  aeath  whenever  an  epidemic 
strikes  the  people.  If  they  t«-n  he  induced  to  remain  in  the  farming  communities,  a 
far  more  sanitary  condition  will  result  than  at  present  obtains,  and  the  influence  of 
a  school  is  the  only  apparent  means  of  breaking  up  the  old  custom. 

The  schools  at  Cochiti,  Jemez,  Nambe,  Picuris,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  Santo  Domingo,  Taos,  Tesuque,  and  Zia  were  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe  school  April  1,  and  the  remaining  schools  of  this 
agency,  viz,  Acoma,  Isleta,  Lacuna,  Pahuate,  Paraje,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Zuni, 
and  PescAdo,  and  the  unorganized  schools  at  Nutria  and  Ojo  Caliente,  were  trans- 
ferred in  a  similar  manner  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque  school  June  30. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  and  employees  has  been  exceptionally  good  during  the 
past  year,  each  exerting  himself  or  herself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  schools  up  to 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  etficiency. 

As  heretofore  recommended  on  many  different  occasions,  if  it  is  the  intention  to 
maintain  these  schools  among  the  Pueblos  the  Department  should  build  modem  and 
comfortable  schoolhouses  which  will  l)e  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  to  strive  after 
better  things,  and  discontinue  the  present  plan  of  having  school  conducted  in  an 
Indian  house,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  crude  ideas  of  home  architecture  which  he 
may  imbil>e  from  his  parents  and  surroundings. 

Contract  school. — The  contract  school  at  Bernalillo  has  continued  during  the  past 
vear  to  maintain  its  former  high  standard.  The  influences  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected will  always  be  a  blessing  to  the  pupils  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  this 
institution. 

Aztec  Indians  in  the  nonresenxition  schools. — For  some  years  past  it  has  been  a  custom 
among  some  superintendents  of  non reservation  schools  to  admit  any  person  with  a 
Spanish  name  who  would  furnish  an  affidavit  that  Indian  blood  flowea  in  his  veins. 
One  superintendent  openly  went  to  Mexican  villages  and  solicited  pupils  from  fami- 
lies not  before  8usi)ected  of  l)eing  Indians,  making  the  claim  that  the  private  soldiers 
that  came  tx)  New  Mexico  with  the  Spanish  conquerors  were  Indians  of  the  Aztec  and 
other  Mexican  tribes,  and  that  the  present  Mexican  population  of  New  Mexico  are 
descendants  of  these  Aztec  Indians,  and  consequently  are  Indians  under  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  I  understand  that  he  secured  a  number  of  these  Aztecs  for  his  school. 
The  number  of  Mexican  pupils  in  the  Albuquerque  school  has  l)een  so  great  in  times 
past  that  it  is  called  in  that  city  the  ** Mexican  Industrial  Si!h(M)l."  I  do  not  think 
the  present  superintendents  of  either  the  Albuquerque  or  Santa  Fe  schools  will  resort 
to  such  practices,  but  this  agency  has  been  ^^site<^  by  three  different  superintendents 
of  distant  nonreservation  K'hools  within  the  past  eighteen  months  who  were  not 
deterred  by  any  such  Kcniples.  One  went  to  the  Mexican  village  of  Taos  and  secured 
a  number  of  pupils  from  the  Presbyterian  Mia'^ion  school  at  that  point,  almost  wiping 
out  the  latter.  Another  superintendent  came  to  Santa  Fe  and  took  children  from 
this  city  to  his  school  on  three  seimrate  o<*casions,  taking  about  75  in  all.  Persons 
acquainted  with  these  children  tell  me  that  scarcely  one  of  them  shows  the  least 
appearance  of  Indian  blood.  In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  descriptive  statements 
required  by  section  17,  Rules  for  the  Indian  School  Service,  furnished  to  this  office. 

Not  only  is  this  practice  an  injustice  to  the  Indians,  but  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing these  children  to  distant  {Kunti^  and  maintaining  them  there  is  great.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  enough  full-blood  Pueblo 
children  in  New  Mexico  to  fill  both  the  day  and  nonreser\'ation  schools  and  have 
several  hundred  left  oter  for  outside  institutions  without  going  to  distant  points  to 
collect  children  for  e<lucation  in  this  Territorv. 

Missionaries. — The  Dutch  Refoniied  Church  maintains  two  missionaries  at  Zuni— 
Mr.  A.  V'anderwagen  and  wife.    The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  medical  missionary 
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at  Laguna^  Rev.  C.  £.  Lukens,  who  is  doing  great  good  in  relieving  disease  among 
them. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  supports  a  small  day  school  at  Soama,  a  village  of  Laguna 
Indians  lying  between  Lagima  and  Acoma.  Ita  two  teachers  are  a  great  help  to  the 
people. 

The  work  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Indian  School  in  this  city  is  proving  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Pueblos  lf>cated  near  Santa  Fe,  from  which  about  100  children  are 
taught  and  cared  for  each  year. 

Health. — On  the  whole,  the  health  has  been  excellent  this  year.  The  only  epi- 
demic was  an  outbreak  of  measles  at  Isleta,  from  which  about  zO  died.  There  were 
also  about  20  deaths  from  malaria  at  Cochiti  during  the  early  part  of  the  vear. 

Pht^$icians, — No  physicians  have  yet  been  sent  to  the  Pueblos,  though  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  medical  attendance  on  the  sick.  I  desii-e  to  here  renew  my  former 
recommendations  that  5  physicians  be  appointed  for  the  Pueblos.  These  can  be 
assigned  to  central  .points  from  which  all  the  Indians  may  have  medical  attendance. 

In  case  it  is  impossible  to  a])point  regular  physicians  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
need  could  be  partially  provided  for  by  including  in  the  requirements  of  supervising 
teacher  that  he  be  also  a  physician.  On  visiting  the  schools  he  can  then  examine 
cases  of  sickness  and  give  instructions  to  the  teachers  which  will  enable  them  to  save 
many  lives.     I  consider  the  suggestion  a  good  one  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

Irrigation. — There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  condition  in  this  regard  during 
the  past  yea.T.    All  the  ditches  are  in  good  condition. 

The  case  of  Joee  A.  Ril>era  et  al.  r.  Pueblo  of  Nambe  hSs  been  recently  decided. 
The  full  amount  of  water  claimed  by  the  Indians  has  been  confirmed  to  them. 

The  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  irrigation,  which  I  am  informed  will 
shortlv  be  made,  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  untold  benefit  to  the  various  Pueblos  by 
enablfng  them  to  learn  how  they  can  change  their  ditches  to  take  in  more  land. 

Murder  at  Acoma. — Al)out  the  middle  of  April  a  double  munler  occurred  at  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  facts  in  advance  of  tlie  trial. 
As  claimed  by  the  Indians,  Faustin  Valle  found  his  father-in-law,  Hash  ka  ya,  in 
criminal  intimacy  with  his  own  daughter,  Faustin's  wife,  and  killed  him.  Hash  ka 
ya's  brother,  George  Edward,  tried  to  arrest  Faustin,  and  upon  the  latter's  resisting 
arrest  killed  him.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Territorial  authorities  and  George 
Edward  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail  to  await  trial  for  murder.  The  district  attor- 
ney has  promised  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Reservation  for  Laauna  iJidiam.^Some  montlis  ago  the  matter  of  the  necessity  of  a 
reservation  for  the  Laguna  Indians  wa«  brought  to  my  attention,  and  under  date  of 
June  30,  1899,  I  requested  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  reservation  to  the  I^Aiguna 
Indians  of  lands  now  used  by  them,  but  to  which  they  have  no  legal  title.  Out  of 
the  17,361  acres  of  land  in  their  grant  but  215  can  l)e  used  for  farming  purposes. 
The  El  Rito,  San  Juan,  and  Cigante  purchases  can  only  be  used  for  pasturage.  There 
are  some  small  farmingareas  on  the  Paguate  purchase  and  the  Santa  Ana  purchase,  but 
the  main  dependence  of  the  Pueblo  for  farming  is  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Jose  River, 
between  the  Santa  Ana  purchase  and  the  Pueblo  grant.  This  area  is  about  5  miles  long 
and  2J  miles  wide,  bounded  by  mesa  land  on  both  sides.  Within  this  area  are  the 
Laguna  villages  of  Santa  Ana,  Casa  Blanca,  and  Paraje,  with  their  fields,  orchards, 
and  irrigating  canals.  This  tract  contains  the  largest  area  of  farming  land  oi)erated 
by  them,  and  has  been  occupied  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There 
is  a  spring  and  ranch  4  miles  north  of  the  Pueblo,  one  7  miles  southwest  of  the 
Pueblo,  and  one  5  miles  south.  These  places  are  used  as  stock  ranches  and  are  the 
only  ones  near  the  town  that  can  Ix?  used  for  such  purposes.  These  lands  were  all 
claTmed  by  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  but  the  Court  of  Private  Laud  Claims  decided 
that  they  did  not  hold  title  to  them.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  again 
most  earnestly  request  that  it  receive  j>rompt  attention  and  favorable  action,  as  the 
only  resource  of  tne  Pueblo  outside  of  actual  supiK)rt  by  the  Government  is  to  have 
the  valley  of  the  San  Jose  at  least  reserved,  and  the  springs  mentioned  are  much 
needed.  Outsiders  are  beginning  to  come  onto  this  land  and  settle,  and  if  not  stopped 
will  be  a  source  of  continual  trouble  in  the  future. 

Litigation. — Progress  has  been  made  in  most  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  last 
report  but  very  few  final  decisions  have  l>een  reached. 

Present  condition. — The  condition  of  the  Pueblos  this  year  is  on  the  whole  better 
than  usual.     With  the  exception  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Zia  all  have  fair  crops. 

Xeeds. — I  have  here  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  the  great  need  of  flouring  mills 
among  the  Pueblos.  Their  method  of  making  flour  is  by  grinding  wheat  l)etween 
two  stones  by  hand,  which  work  is  all  performed  by  the  women.  The  great  excuse 
which  the  Indians  make  why  the  girls  can  not  l)e  sent  to  school  is  that  they  are 
needed  at  home  for  the  grinding.  The  Pueblos  just  north  of  Santa  Fe  are  located 
near  enough  to  mills  to  have  their  grinding  performed  without  this  laborious  proc- 
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688.  There  should  be  five  mills  set  up  among  the  Pueblos,  one  at  Zuni,  one  at 
Laguna,  one  at  Jeniez,  one  at  Isleta,  and  one  at  San  Felipe.  The  other  Pueblos  are 
located  sufiiciently  near  these  points  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  use.  These  mills 
should  be  of  a  size  costing  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each. 

JICARILLAS. 

Population. — The  last  census  shows  a  population  of  815,  a  decrease  of  16  since  last 
report. 

Agriculture. — As  these  Indians  were  unable  to  procure  seed  for  planting  this  year 
they  will  raise  but  little  besides  hay. 

Timber. — I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  my  recommendation  of  one  year  ago.  "A 
large  part  of  the  reservation  is  covered  with  exceptionally  fine  timber,  part  of  which 
could  be  marketed  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  the 
Indians.  In  this  way  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  a  few 
years;  but  unless  they  are  given  the  means  to  turn  their  attention  to  stock  raising 
they  will  continue  to*  be  a  care  to  the  Government  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
timber,  standing  as  it  does,  is  of  no  value  to  anyone  but  could  easily  be  the  means  of 
giving  the  Apaches  a  start  in  self-support,  which  would  be  the  means  of  relieving  the 
Grovemment  of  the  responsibility  ana  transform  them  from  dependents  to  citizens." 

Allotments. — ^These  remain  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  heretofore,  no  action 
having  been  taken. 

Missionaries. — The  Methodist  Church  supports  two  missionaries  on  this  reservation. 

Roads  and  bridaes. — Four  miles  of  road  was  built  and  26  miles  repaired  by  the 
Indians  during  tne  vear. 

Arts  and  trades. — The  Indians  realized  about  $7,000  during  the  year  from  the  sale 
of  basketiii,  bows  and  arrows,  and  bead  work. 

Indian  courts. — The  court  here  is  composed  of  three  judges,  who  have  punished  4 
Indians  during  the  year  for  Indian  offenses.  Fifty-one  Indians  have  also  been  pun- 
ished bjr  confinement  to  agency  jail  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  for  leaving 
reservation  without  permission. 

Fences. — About  10,000  acres  of  this  reservation  is  under  fence.  Three  thousand 
rods  of  new  fencing  was  built  during  the  year. 

Products  and  stoac. — The  Indians  have  about  600  acres  under  cultivation  this  year, 
on  which  they  have  raised  200  bushels  wheat,  325  bushels  oat»,  75  bushels  com,  400 
bushels  potatoes,  35  bushels  onions,  20  bushels  of  beans.  They  also  cut  about  600 
tons  of  hay.  They  own  1,523  horses,  12  mules,  131  burros,  60  cattle,  3,060  sheep, 
609  goatfi,  and  90  domestic  fowls. 

Issues. — Issues  are  made  semimonthly.  There  are  also  small  issues  of  annuity 
goods  each  year,  but  no  cash  annuity. 

Bduration. — There  are  now  210  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation.  These 
people  are  as  yet  without  school  facilities,  but  there  is  a  school  building  to  be  eom- 
pleted  by  December  1,  which  will  supply  this  need. 

Health. — The  health  has  been  good  curing  the  past  year,  there  being  no  epidemics 
of  any  kind. 

Dwellings. — During  the  past  year  10  houses  have  been  built  by  Indians,  with  some 
Grovemment  help,  making  295  houses  now  occupied  by  Indians,  a  net  increase  of  5 
over  the  past  year. 

Present  crmdition. — The  present  condition  of  these  Indians  is  very  poor.  It  is  very 
difficult  at  any  time  to  raise  crops  on  this  reservation,  but  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment failing  to  furnish  them  with  seed  this  year,  and  the  total  failure  of  all  crops  last 
year  on  account  of  drought,  they  are  raismg  practically  nothing,  and  the  Govern- 
ment rations  are  not  nearly  suflScient  for  their  needs. 

Needs. — Before  the  Apache  can  ever  become  self-supporting  on  his  present  reserva- 
tion he  must  be  provided  with  stock,  either  by  the  sale  of  timber,  as  suggested  above, 
or  by  some  other  means.  The  reservation  is  totally  unfit  for  agriculture,  but  is  well 
adapted  to  stock  rasing.  The  Apache  Indian  is  too  poor  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount  of  stock  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  bv  tlieir  care,  and  he  will  remain 
a  burden  upon  the  Government  until  they  are  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted.  N.  S.  Walpolb, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington  J  D.  C. 
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St.  Vincent  Sanitarium, 

SarUa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  g,  1900, 
Sib:  In  handing  you  this  report  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Orphanage  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  your  official  associates  for  kind  attention  and  prompt  and  full  pay- 
ment of  tax  levy  assigned  these  institutions. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sister  Eulalia, 
Sisler  of  Charity, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Report  of  St,  Vincent  Orphan  School,  fiftieth  fiscal  year,  from  March  4,  1899,  to  December 

2,  1899. 

Children  in  asylum  March  4,  1899 32 

Children  received  during  the  year 39 

Children  taken  by  relatives  and  friends 28 

Children  died  during  the  year 1 

Children  remaining  m  asylum  December  2,  1899 42 

Financial  statement  of  St.  Vinceni  Orphan  School,  fiftieth  fiscal  year. 


Receipts. 


Expenditures. 


From  Territorial  appropriation. 
Tuition  fees 


Total. 


$3,999.60 
143.90  ! 


4,143.50 


Groceries  and  bread $1,520.66 

Meat i  700.50 

Milk  and  butter 365.80 

Drugs 27.00 

Dry  goods 450.00 

Mending  shoes 40.40 

Hose 85.60 

Hatsand  trimmings 50.75 

Coal  and  freight 360.90 

Coal  oil 78.80 

School  books, slates, etc 69.66 

Writing  material  and  stamps 20.45 

Shoe  polish  and  laces i  10.80 

Lauudrysoap '  79.85 

Toilet  articles  and  soap 67.35 

Wood 75.00 

Shoes 150.00 


Total. 


4,143.50 


Report  of  St.  Vincent  Orphan  School,  fifty-first  fiscal  year,  from  December  4,  1899,  to  June 

2,  1900. 

In  asylum  December  4,  1899 42 

Children  received  to  June  2, 1900 10 

Childi^n  taken  by  relatives  and  friends  to  June  2,  1900 14 

Children  remaining  in  asylum  June  2,  1900 38 

Financial  statement  of  St.  Vincent  Orphan  School,  fifty-first  fiscal  year. 


Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

From  Territorial  appropriation '  ^  666. 40 

Groceries  and  bread 

9875.39 

Meat 

476.50 

Milk  and  butter 

275.50 

Drugs 

25.01 

Dry  goods 

190.00 

Mending  shoes 

48.00 

Hose  ..7 

55.00 

Hats  and  trimmings 

35.00 

Coal  and  freight 

284.00 

Coal  oil 

55.60 

School  supplies 

66.60 

Writing  material  and  stamps 

17.76 

Shoe  polish  and  laces t 

11.00 

Launary  soap,  starch,  etc 

45.00 

Toilet  articles,  soap  .'. 

25.00 

Wood....... ........:.::::::::: ::::::: 

25.00 

Shoes 

158.26 

Total 

Total 

2,666.40 

2,666.40 
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Heport  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  for  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year,  from  December  4,  1899,  to 

December  i,  1900. 

Patients  in  hospital  December  4,  1899 20 

Patients  received  up  to  June  2,  1900 30 

CJounties  from  which  patients  came  who  were  admitted  during  six  months: 

Santa  Fe  CJounty 9 

Bernalillo  County 12 

San  Miguel  County 4 

Socorro  County 2 

Colfax  County 3 


Total. 


30 


Supplies  purchased  to  June  ;?,  1900,  and  cost  of  same. 


Items. 

January. 

February, 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

Groceries 

$114.59 
23.86 
26.60 
10.00 
74.25 

$70.87  1 
25.00 
25.53 
10.00 
68.48 
56.22 
11.50 
30.00  1 

$128.65 
24.00 
24.26 
10.00 

$134.56 
25.00 
24.75 
10.00 

$62.67 
23.50 
22,20 
10.00 
62.00 
56.68 
5.75 
35.00 
82.30 

$122.06 
24.50 
24.75 
10.00 

$633.42 

Bread 

145.86 

Butter 

147.08 

Water 

60.00 

CJoal  and  freight 

204.73 

Meat 

68.50 
11.50 
30.00 
13.20 

66,20 
5.75 
30.00 
13.59 
6.25 

64.42 
6.75 
30.00 
28.60 

306.02 

Coal  oil 

11.50 
30.50 
19.80 

51.76 

Milk 

186.60 

Drugs 

107.49 

Poor  funerals 

12.50  1 

18.75 

Total 

310. 10 

310. 10  1 

310. 10 

310.00 

310. 10 

310.10 

1,860.60 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  from  December  4y  1899,  to  June  2, 1900. 


Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

From  Territorial  appropriation 

$1,860.60 

Groceries 

Bread 

Butter 

Water 

Coal  and  freight 

$633.42 

145.86 

147.08 

60.00 

204.78 

Meat 

Coal  oil 

906.02 
51.75 

Milk 

Dnigs 

Poor  funerals 

185.50 
107.49 
18.75 

Total 

Total 

1,860.60  1 

1,860.60 

Report  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,from  December  4y  1899,  to  JuneB,  1900. 

Patients  in  hospital  December  4,  1899 20 

Patients  received  to  June  2,  1900 30 

Patients  dipcharged  to  Jime  2,  1900 28 

Patients  died  to  June  2, 1900 4 

Patients  in  hospital  June  2, 1900 18 

Days  to  June  2, 1900 4,034 

Prescriptions  filled  to  June  2,  1900 140 
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Diseases  treated. 


Paralysis 1 

Atrophy  spinal  cord 2 

Palsy  and  debility 1 

Eyes  burned  in  mine  explosion 1 

Cataract 1 

Chronic  rheumatism 2 

Blight's  disease 1 

La  grippe 1 

Broken  back 1 

Mashed  hand 2 

Optic  neuritis  (blind) 1 

Bruised  foot 1 

Varicose  veins 1 

Stomach  trouble 1 

Debility  (oldage) 1 

Cancer  of  face 2 

Fracture  of  spine 1 

Compound   fracture   of    wrists   and 

thigh 1 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 7 

Report  of  St.  Vincent  Hoepital  for  the  fiftieth  fiscal  year^  from  March  5,  1899,  to  December 

JP,  1899. 

ftttients  in  hospital  March  4, 1899 19 

Received  during  the  year 56 

Counties  from  which  patients  came  who  were  admitted  during  nine  months: 

Santa  Fe  County 28 

Bernalillo  County 19 

San  Miguel  County 6 

Colfax  County 2 

Total 56 


Typhoid  pneumonia 

Dislocated  hip 

Cold  from  exposure 

Mashed  fingers 

Bilious  fever 

Inflamed  1^ 

Inflammatory  rheumatism . 

Suppurating  pleurisy 

Alcoholism 

Sore  feet 

Sore  arm 

Bronchitis 

Abscess  of  groin 

Catarrh  of  stomach 

Partial  paralvsis 

Burned  by  electricity 

(jeneral  debility  (old  age). 


Total. 


50 


Supplies 

purchased  during  the  year  and  cost  of  same. 

Items. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber. 

Octo- 
ber. 

No- 
vem- 
ber. 

De- 
cem- 
ber. 

Total. 

Groceries 

160.39 
24.00 
13.63 
10.00 
77.68 
50.00 
6.26 
64.25 

»178.64 
20.00 

9133.66 
18.00 

$184.75 
20.25 
16.00 
10.00 

$142.60 
20.70 
12.80 
10.00 

$128.33 
22.75 
24.62 
10.00 

$81.68 
21.00 
22.54 
10.00 
62.78 
65.75 
5.26 

$131.63 
22.76 
22.56 
10.00 

"67.' 82 
10.60 

$76.32 
22.75 
24.63 
10.00 
64.46 
65.46 
6.50 

$1,116.89 
192.20 

Bread 

Bntter ,.. 

136.47 

Water 

10.00 

'  '69.' 41 
6.26 

10.00 
62.30 
62.66 
5.26 

90.00 

Coal  and  freiarht                     .. 

267  21 

Meat 

56.60 
6.25 

66.76 
6.26 

62.50 
6.25 

544.93 

Coal  oil 

52.75 

Alfalfa 

54  26 

Milk 



26.00 
21.75 
6.26 

23.46 
20.80 
12.60 

26.50 
16.60 

29.35 
16.50 

21.25 
20.85 

124.56 

Dru^ ' 

16.00 

18.16 
18.76 

16.75 
12.60 

12.00 
6.26 

155.40 

Poor  funerals 

86.25 

Total 

310.10 

310. 10 

310.10 

310. 10 

310.10 

310. 10 

310. 10 

310.10 

310.10 

2,790.90 

Flnancidl  statement. 


Receipts. 


Territorial  appropriation  . 


Total. 


^,790.90 


2,790.90 


Expenditures. 


Groceries 

Bread 

Butter 

Water 

Coal  and  freight 

Meat 

Coal  oil , 

Alfalfa , 

Milk 

Drugs , 

Poor  funerals. . . 

Total 


,116.89 
192.20 
136.47 

90.00 
267.21 
M4.93 

52.75 

54.25 
124.55 
155.40 

56.25 


2,790.90 
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Diseases  treated. 


Paralysis 4 

Atrophy  spinal  cord 1 

Palsy  and  debility 1 

Cripple  for  life 1 

Optic  neuritis  (blind) 1 

Eyes  burned  in  mine  explosion 1 

Cataract 1 

Chronic  rheumatism 1 

Asthma 1 

Frozen  feet 1 

Debility 3 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 12 

Bright's  disease 2 

Sprained  ankle 1 

Compound  fracture  and  diseased  bone  1 

La  gripi)e 1 

Lead  poison 1 

Malarial  fever 3 

Broken  back 1 

Injured  knee 1 

Chronic  dysentery 2 

Muscular  rheumatism 1 

Greneral  debility 3 

Gunshot  wouna  in  foot 1 

Chronic  ulcer  on  leg 1 


Rheumatism , 2 

Ulcerated  finger 

Mashed  hand 

Debility  from  pneumonia 

Burned  hands 

Mashed  toe 

Dropsy 

Acute  rheumatism 

Both  legs  cut  off  in  railroad  accident. 

Dysenteiy 

M!ashed  fingers 

Bruised  foot .• 

Bruised  ankle 

Blood  poison 

Varicose  veins 

Stomach  trouble 

Debility  (old  age) 

liver  trouble 

Head  cut  by  falling  brick 

Typhoid  pneumonia 

Cancer  of  face 

Fracture  of  spine 

Mountain  fever 


Total. 


Report  of  St.  Vincent  Hospitalf  for  the  fiftieth  fiscal  year  ended  December  S^  1899. 

Patients  in  hospital  March  5,  1899 19 

Patiente  deceived  during  the  year 66 

Patients  discharged  dunng  the  year 44 

Patients  died  during  the  year 10 

Patients  remaining  in  hospital  December  2,  1899.  .^ ^ 20 

Total  number  of  days 4, 768 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled 158 


NEW  MEXICO  INSANE  ASTLUM. 


Las  Vegas,  N.  Mbx.,  June  i,  1900» 

Sib:  We  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  statement  of  condition  of  the  New 
Mexico  Insane  Asylum  for  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  medical 
superintendent  and  steward. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  medical  superintendent,  the  avera^  number  of 
patients  taken  care  of  has  been  92,  as  compared  with  77  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  male  department  is  now  accommodating  patients  up  to  about  its  full  capacity, 
and  steps  should  be  taken  at  an  early  date  by  our  legislature  to  enlarge  our  present 
Quarters  if  the  insane  of  our  Territory  are  to  have  treatment  given  them  equal  to 
mat  given  by  our  sister  States  and  Territories. 

In  our  opinion  the  plan  that  should  be  adopted  is  one  that  would  result  in  all  of 
the  present  quarters  or  wards  being  turned  over  entirely  to  the  male  department, 
and  a  new  building  erected  for  the  women  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  men's 
quarters. 

It  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  both  sexes  in 
the  same  building,  and  more  of  a  difficult  matter  to  handle  the  patients  than  if  the 
sexes  were  kept  in  separate  buildings,  as  is  now  the  case  in  about  all  of  the  asylumfl 
of  the  ITnited  States. 

In  our  report  last  year  we  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  legislature  having  increased 
our  levy  to  1  mill.  On  the  strength  of  this  we  have  ventured  to  partially  overhaul 
our  administration  building  and  build  ourselves  a  brick  kitchen,  the  total  cost  of 
all  this  work  being  about  $2,700. 

These  improvements  were  so  very  badly  needed  that  we  thought  it  best  to  make 
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this  expenditure,  believing  we  could  see  our  way  clear  to  save  this  from  our  levy  by 
the  last  of  this  year. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  following  reports  of  our  medical  superintendent 
and  steward  for  more  detailed  information. 

j.  w.  zollars, 
Marcus  Brxjnswick, 
O.  L.  Gregory, 
Nicolas  T.  Cordova, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Directors. 

Governor  of  Nnv  Mexico. 


INSANE  ASYLUM. 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  June  i,  1900, 
Sirs:  Your  superintendent  b^s  leave  to  make  the  following  report  for  the  year 

ending  May  31,  1900: 
The  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  asylum  May  31,  1899,  was  90.    During 

the  year  there  have  been  30  admissions. 
A  total  of  120  patients  have  been  treated  during  the  year.    The  average  daily 

attendance  for  the  year  has  been  92.    The  number  of  discharges  has  been  21,  as 

follows: 

Recovered 8 

Improved 1 

Unimproved 3 

Died 9 

Total 21 

The  causes  of  death  have  been  as  follows: 

Maniacal  exhaustion 4 

Inanition 2 

Ptomaine  poisoning ■, 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Pernicious  anaemia 1 

Total 9 

The  total  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  institution  May  31,  1900,  were  99, 
of  which  58  were  males  and  41  were  females,  classified  as  follows: 

Acute  mania : 5 

Chronic  mania * 26 

Dementia 59 

Epileptic  insanity 6 

Insanity  of  adolescence 2 

Moral  insanity ' 1 

Total 99 

Bv  referring  to  the  above  table  you  will  notice  that  there  has  been  but  little  change 
in  the  class  of  patients  compared  with  my  last  report,  excepting  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  are  incurable,  most  of  them  having  been  so  before  admission  to  the 
institution. 

Excepting  an  epidemic  of  grippe  during  the  month  of  April,  in  which  one  patient 
died  of  pneumonia,  the  healm  of  the  inmates  has  been  very  good  during  the  year 
just  passed. 

Though  the  number  of  patients  allowed  each  county  was  doubled  in  August,  1898, 
since  then  the  quota  of  many  counties  has  been  filled  mostly  by  chronics  and  incura- 
bles, leaving  but  little  or  no  room  for  recent  cases,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  class  of 
patients  that  we  may  reaeonably  expect  a  very  large  per  cent  of  recoveries  if  placed 
early  under  favorable  surroundihgs  and  appropriate  treatment.  Of  the  patients 
remaining  in  this  institution  May  31,  1900,  about  86  per  cent  may  be  classed  ss 
incurable. 

While  the  year  just  passed  has  witnessed  improvements  in  and  about  the  institu- 
tion, we  must  not  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  degree 
of  ijerfection  which  we  would  desire.  Many  things  remain  to  be  done;  many  antici- 
pauons  to  be  realized.    The  one  thing  we  should  keep  prominently  in  view  is  that 
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this  is  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  rather  than  a  home  for  the  accom- 
modation of  incurables.  There  being  a  limited  amount  of  room,  we  should  at  least 
limit  the  number  to  be  admitted  of  those  that  are  manifestly  hopeless.  If  there  were 
sufficient  room  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  deny  admission  to  any,  but 
as  there  is  not,  these  discriminations  should  be  made  in  favor  of  recent  and  presum- 
ably curable  cases.  If  this  discrimination  is  not  made,  in  a  very  short  time  the  hospital 
will  be  entirely  filled  with  chronics  and  incurables,  and  then  those  who  might  be 
benefited  by  hospital  residence  and  treatment  will  be  permanently  excluded,  and 
they  in  turn  swell  the  already  too  large  number  of  the  most  pitiable  of  human  beings. 
This  policy  would  in  individual  cases  seem  to  work  a  hardsnip,  but  when  considered 
from  the  broad  view  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  very 
limited  amount  of  money  at  our  dispossS,  it  must  be  considered  as  correct  and  shoula 
be  adopted. 

Besides  the  improvement  in  building  there  has  been  much  work  done  on  the  yard 
and  garden  in  grading  and  terracing,  a  system  of  sewerage,  plantinf^  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  as  well  as  of  shrubbery  and  many  flowers  of  different  vaneties,  most  of 
the  labor  having  been  done  by  the  patients,  all  of  which  has  afforded  healthful 
occupation  to  a  number  of  the  inmates,  besides  lending  a  more  attractive  appearance 
to  the  grounds  and  comfort  to  the  unfortunates;  and  the  garden  has  afforded  a  great 
abundmice  of  delicious  vegetables,  which  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  institution.  Not  only  have  the  patients  been  employed  by  outside 
work,  but  they  have  been  occupied  also  inside  by  sweeping,  scrubbing,  doing  dining- 
room  and  laundry  work.  The  female  patients  have  been  engaged  in  household 
duties,  sewing,  and  fancy  work,  according  to  individual  capacity.  At  all  times  much 
care  is  observed  not  to  overtax  anjr  patient. 

Much  the  greater  number  of  patients  are  idle,  because  their  mental  and  physical 
condition  renders  them  incapable  of  doing  any  kind  of  work.  When  the  weather 
permits,  the  inmates  are  allowed  a  daily  walk  outside  the  hospital  grounds,  and  every 
month  dancing,  music,  and  other  entertainments  are  allowed,  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  patients. 

The  present  available  room,  principally  in  the  new  addition,  will  accommodate 
about  100  persons^  and  20  more  may  be  afforded  adequate  quarters  as  soon  as  we 
have  the  old  building  renovated.  The  old  building,  known  as  tne  **  administration  '* 
building,  is  now  almost  uninhabitable  because  of  its  being  out  of  repair.  For  about 
five  years  this  part  of  the  institution  was  very  much  overcrowded,  literally  filled 
from  cellar  to  attic,  and  during  this  period  but  little  repairing  was  possible.  The 
floors,  doors,  and  much  of  the  other  woodwork  must  be  put  in  new,  partition  walls 
changed,  almost  if  not  all  of  the  building  must  be  replastered,  fixtures  and  plumbing 
in  great  part  replaced  in  toilet  and  bath  rooms.  Many  changes  and  repairs  and 
renovations  are  most  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  present  demand. 

During  the  meeting  of  our  last  legislature  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a 
special  appropriation  sufficient  to  make  the  above-mentioned  repairs,  but,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  we  were  disappointed. 

We  have  at  present  about  6  acres  in  garden  and  3  acres  in  alfalfa,  cared  for  by 
some  of  the  few  male  patients  capable  of  doing  manual  labor,  the  returns  of  which 
make  a  very  noticeable  reduction  in  our  running  expenses.  We  are  now  feeling,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  lack  of  sufficient  land  for  garden  and  forming  purposes,  and 
will  feel  this  need  still  more  in  the  early  future.  If  an  additional  tract  of  land, 
under  irrigation,  though  small,  could  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  enough  could  be 
produced  at  a  ver>'  slight  expense  to  keep  many  hogs,  poultry,  and  more  milch  cows, 
and  beef  might  be  grown  and  fattened,  which  would  further  diminish  the  running 
expenses  of  the  plant. 

I  will  presume  to  suggest  that  measures  be  taken  to  secure  not  less  than  60  acres 
more  land  under  ditch. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  R.  Tipton, 

Medical  SuperiniendenL 

The  Board  of  Directors  op  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum. 


Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  May  Uy  1900, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  transactions  of 

the  department  under  mv  charge  of  the  Territorial  Insane  Asylum  from  May  1, 

1899,  to  April  30,  1900: 
The  Territorial  Insane  Asylmn  has  about  19  acres  of  land,  8  of  which  are  being 

used  in  the  cultivation  of  a  vegetable  garden,  3i  acres  in  alfalfa,  the  remainder  being 

used  for  parks  and  pasture. 
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About  200  shade  trees,  taken  from  the  nursery,  50  fruit  trees,  24  ornamental  trees 
(East  India  ash),  and  24  flowering  shrubs  have  been  set  out  on  the  grounds. 

Garden  and  live-stock  products  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,263.60.  During  the 
year  we  have,  with  the  labor  of  patients,  constructed  an  artificial  lake,  from  which 
we  irrigate  3  acres  of  alfalfa.  We  also  have  one-half  acre  of  Turkestan  alfalfa,  the 
seed  having  been  furnished  us  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  alfalfa  grows  on  the  driest  land  without  irrigation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
particular  land  of  al^fa  will  grow  on  the  driest  mesas  of  this  Territory  without 
uwation. 

The  new  kitchen  and  bake  oven  are  now  about  complete  and  ready  for  use— a  great 
improvement  over  the  old. 

A  carpenter  shop  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the  south  wing,  in  which 
much  work  is  being  done  by  the  patients,  both  in  repairs  and  in  manufacturing 
articles  for  use  in  the  institution. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  sinking  of  a  well  400  feet  unless  a  sufficient  flow  of 
water  be  struck  sooner.  The  well  \b  down  about  300  feet,  having  struck  water  at 
about  100  feet,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  institution.  Should  we 
succeed  in  striking  a  sufficient  flow  to  supply  the  institution,  our  annual  expense  will 
be  reduced  $460. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  large  number  of  small  improvements  and  repairs 
that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  place  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  patients  and  employees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Ward,  Steward. 

The  President  of  the  Board  op  Directors, 

Insane  Asylum  of  Xetv-  Mexico. 


JUDICIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  17 ^  1900. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information  regarding  the  business  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  of  the  New  Mexico  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement: 

SUPREME  COURT. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  to  you  the  court  then  had  several  cases  under  advise 
ment,  nearly  all  of  which,  and  also  most  of  the  cases  filed  and  heard  since  then,  have 
been  finally  determined,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  status  of  the  docket  of  this  court 
was  as  follows: 

Number  of  cases  under  advisement 22 

Continued  to  the  regular  term 3 

Cases  to  be  heard  at  August  28,  1899,  adjourned  session 3 

New  cases  filed  during  the  fiscal  year 58 

Total 86 

The  number  of  cases  above  enumerated  were  brought  into  this  court  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

From  the  first  judicial  district  court — 

By  ap|)eal 3 

By  writ  of  error 1 

—  4 
From  the  second  judicial  district  court — 

By  ap^l 31 

By  wnt  of  error 12 

—  43 
From  the  third  judicial  district  court — 

By  ap|)eal 4  • 

By  writ  of  error 1 

—  5 
6487 9 
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From  the  fourth  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 7 

By  writ  of  error 7 

—  14 
From  the  fifth  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 11 

By  writ  of  error 9 

—  20 

Total 86 

The  status  of  the  docket  of  this  court  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  followH» 
showing  the  disposition  and  standing  of  the  cases  above  referred  to: 

Finally  determined,  by  affirmance 1 27 

Finally  determined,  by  dismissal 6 

Reversed,  with  instructions  to  the  lower  court  to  grant  a  new  trial 7 

Reversed,  with  instructions  to  the  lower  court  to  dispose  of  said  cases  in  accord- 
ance with  opinion 5 

Under  advisement  by  the  court 35 

Under  advisement  by  the  court  upon  motion  only 3 

Continued  to  the  next  regular  term 1 

Returnable  to  next  regular  tenn 2 

Total 85 

Of  the  cases  finally  determined  by  the  court  by  aflSrmance,  motions  of  rehearing 
have  been  filed  in  three  cases  and  the  court  has  not  as  yet  passed  on  said  motions, 
and  two  of  the  said  cases  have  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  appeal. 

The  court  at  the  last  regular  session  heard  all  the  cases  then  on  the  docket  and 
has  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  shown  above. 

The  court,  by  rule,  has  fixed  the  first  dav  of  each  regular  term  for  the  examina- 
tion and  admission  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  court,  and  out 
of  the  25  applicants  then  awaiting  action  by  the  committee,  24  have  been  admitted, 
1  not  appearmg,  owing  to  illness. 

The  next  regular  term  of  this  court  will  begin  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  which  will  be  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  January,  1901, 
and  the  court  will  then  meet  at  its  permanent  quarters  in  the  new  capitol  building, 
where  it  is  now  domiciled. 

THE  BAR   ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Mexico  Bar  Association  was  organized  January  6,  1886,  and  has  met 
annually  since,  at  the  same  time  as  the  supreme  court^  which  always  adjourns  on 
the  first  day  of  the  term  in  order  to  allow  the  association  to  use  its  rooms  for  its 
meetings. 

This  association  has  been  a  working  body  from  its  inception,  not  ^iven  to  banquets 
or  celebrations  of  any  kind,  the  only  exception  being  at  its  last  session,  in  January, 
1900,  when  it  gave  an  elaborate  banquet  in  honor  of  Hon.  H.  D.  Estabrook,  of  tfie 
Chicago  bar,  who  came  to  Santa  Fe  expressly  to  address  the  association  and  deliv- 
ered a  masterly  oration  on  "The  New  Mexico  lawyer,  his  duties  and  opportunities," 
which  was  also  a  strong  argument  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State; 
and  at  every  meeting  it  has  accomplished  something  tangible  for  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  advancement  of  the  profession. 

It  has  twice,  by  retjuest  of  the  supreme  court,  prepared  the  rules  of  practice  for 
that  court  and  the  district  courts,  including  the  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar,  which 
are  similar  to  the  Illinois  statute,  requiring  an  oral  examination  as  well  as  written 
before  the  supreme  court  when  in  session.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  by  the  court — one  from  each  judicial  district;  and  these  rules 
have  proved  very  salutarv  during  the  three  years  they  have  been  in  operation. 

At  the  request*  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  LAnd  Claims,  it  also  prepared 
the  rules  of  prat»tice  for  that  high  tribunal. 

This  association  also  preimred  the  present  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  which  was 
enacted  into  law  in  1897  by  the  legislature  without  amendment  and  which  has  given 
almost  universal  satisfaction,  as  it  has  greatly  expedited  business  and  decreased  the 
cost  of  litigation. 

It  has  originated  and  recommended  to  the  legislature  a  number  of  other  bills  that 
have  become  laws,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  the  laws  so  recommended 
have  been  amended  or  repealed. 
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Thia  asBoeiation  is  composed  of  120  members,  including  all  the  justices  of  the 
rapreme  court  and  most  of  the  former  judges,  as  well  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
new  supreme  court  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  person  of  Hon.  Luis  Sulzbacher, 
who  was  one  of  its  original  members. 

It  is  an  organization  of  which  the  bench,  bar,  and  people  of  the  Territory  are  justly 
proud,  and  its  printed  minutes  of  procee<iings  are  much  sought  after,  as  the  commit- 
tee on  •*  Histories  of  the  bench  and  hftr"  has  collected  with  ^reat  care  and  after 
diligent  effort  many  interesting  facts  of  historical  value  relative  to  distinguished 
joristB  who  lived  in  New  Mexico  and  assisted  in  shaping  its  laws  after  it  became  an 
American  Territory  in  1850.  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  the  present  solicitor-general,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  forming  this  association,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary, 
a  position  to  which  he  has  been  annually  elected  since,  and  to  his  untiring  efforts  is 
due  in  a  large  degree  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  association. 

Trusting  that  the  al)Ove  information  regarding  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory 
and  its  bar  association  will  prove  satisfactory,  I  remain,  awaiting  your  further  com- 
mand, 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  .  Jcmt  D.  Sbna, 

Cierk  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

Clerk's  Office,  First  Judicial  District  Coitrt, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  July  ^S,  1900. 

Sir:  Responding  to  your  favor  of  the  15th  instant,  in  which  you  request  a  report 
of  the  transactions  of  this  oflSce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  I  beg  leave 
to  hand  you  the  same  herewith  attached. 

It  may  be  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  the  criminal  business  in  this  dis- 
trict has  been  decreasing  considerably  for  the  past  two  years,  and  it  may  be  more 
especially  noticed  in  the  county  of  Santa  Fo,  wherein  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1898,  72 
enminal  cases  were  pending,  while  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1899,  there  were  but  27 
cases  pending,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1900,  there  were  but  29  cases  pending. 
The  same  amount  of  proportionate  decrease  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  other  three 
countiee  of  the  district. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  also  be  noticed  that  an  unusual  amount  of  new  business 
on  the  criminal  side  of  the  docket  has  been  instituted  wuthin  the  past  fiscal  year,  but 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  indictments  for  the  violation  of  the 
liquor  and  Sunday  law.  These,  however,  can  not  be  construed  as  criminalities,  but 
sinaply  as  misdemeanors,  and  when  we  have  taken  away  the  193  cases  of  this  class  it 
will  l)e  seen  readily  that  the  real  amount  of  criminal  business  in  this  district  has 
diminished  considerably. 

The  small  number  of  cases  that  have  been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory  from  this  district  (reference  to  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court)  will  show  the  high  integrity  of  this  court,  to  which  I  beg 
to  draw  your  attention  with  pleasure. 

Trusting  that  this  report  may  be  satisfactory  to  you, 
I  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  M.  BERGiCRE. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Meodco^  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Report  of  btmness  transacted  in  the  first  judicial  district  court  of  the  Territorif  of  Ne7o 
Mexico  f  in  and  for  the  respective  counties  of  Santa  Fe^  Taos^  Rio  Arriba^  and  San  Juan^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO^  1900. 

United  States. 

CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1899 4 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 1 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 5 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899 8 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 5 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 4 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 5 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 4 
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Territorial, 
santa  fe  cx)unty. 

CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899 157 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 85 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 66 

Causes  di8po|sed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 46 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 130 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1 ,  1899 27 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 190 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 97 

Causes  dispose<i  of  by  trial 45 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 46 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900 29 

TAOS  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899 30 

Causes  filed  from  July  1^  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 28 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 17 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 12 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900 29 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899 21 

Causes  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900 17 

Clauses  disposed  of  by  dismissal 20 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 5 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900 13 

RIO   ARRIBA   COUNTY. 

CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1899 29 

Causesfiledfrom  July  1,1899,  to  June  30, 1900 21 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 17 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment. 8 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 25 

CRIMINAL^ 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899 19 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900 45 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 29 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 9 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 26 

SAX   JUAN   COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899 16 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 24 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 6 

Causes  disi)<)sed  of  iJy  trial  and  judgment 17 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 17 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899 11 

Causes  filed  from  Jiily  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900 1^ 

Causes  disiK>sed  of  by  dismissal 10 

Causes  disi>osed  of  by  trial 6 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 12 
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RECAPITULATION. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  States 4 

Santa  Fe  County 157 

Taos  County 30 

Rio  Arriba  County 29 

San  Jaun  County 16 

Total 236 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900: 

United  States 1 

Santa  Fe  County 86 

Taos  County 28 

Rio  Arriba  County ^ 21 

San  Juan  County 24 

Total 159 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  dismissal: 

Santa  Fe  County 112 

Taoe  County 29 

Rio  Arriba  County 25 

San  Juan  County 23 

Total 189 

Causes  pending  Jime  30,  1900: 

United  States 5 

Santa  Fe  County 130 

Taoe  County 29 

Rio  Arriba  County 25 

San  Juan  County 17 

Tota,l 206 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  States 8 

Santa  Fe  County 27 

Taos  County 21 

Rio  Arriba  County 19 

San  Juan  County 11 

Totel 86 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899  to  June  1,  1900: 

United  States 5 

Santa  Fe  County 190 

Taoe  County 38 

Rio  Arriba  County 45 

San  Juan  County 17 

Total A 295 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  dismissal: 

Unit€d  States 9 

Santa  Fe  County  (including  change  of  venue) 190 

Taos  County 25 

Rio  Arriba  County 38 

San  Juan  County 16 

Total 278 
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Causes  pending  June  30,  1900: 

United  States 4 

Santa  Fe  County 29 

Taos  County 13 

Rio  Arriba  County *. 26 

San  Juan  County 12 

Total 84 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  July  £4j  1900. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  July  16,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  business  transacted  in  the  second  judicial  district  court  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  from  July  1,  1899,  to  July  1,  1900: 

DISTRICT  COURT,    BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1899 86 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1900 116 

202 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 48 

Acquittals 23 

Dismissals 77 

148 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1900 54 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1899! 314 

Civil  actions  nled  during  year  ending  June  30, 1900 298 

612 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 200 

Dismissed 29 

229 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1900 383 

DISTRICT  COURT,    VALENCIA   COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1899 18 

Criminal  cases  institu^  during  year  ending  June  30,  1900 16 

34 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 2 

Acquittals 2 

Dismissals 16 

20 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1900 14 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1899 42 

Civil  actions  filed  during  year  ending  June  30, 1900 27 

69 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 18 

Dismissed 8 

26 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30, 1900 43 
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DIOTBICT  COURT  (UNITKD  STATES),    8BCOND  JUDICIAL   DISTRICT. 

•Criminal  cases  pending  June  30,  1899 2 

Criminal  cases  instituted  daring  year  ending  June  30,  1900 26 

28 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 6 

Acquittals 5 

Dismissals 3 

14 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30, 1900 14 

■Civil  cases  pending  June  30,  1899: 

Chancery 2 

Law 9 

Bankruptcy 5 

16 

•Civil  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 

Law... 2 

Bankruptcy: 

Voluntary 6 

Involuntary 1 

Other  actions 1 

9 

Total 25 

Disposed  of,  tried,  etc 11 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1900 14 

Respectfully, 

Harry  P.  Owkn, 
Clerk  Digtrid  Court,  Second  Judicial  District,  New  Mexico. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  MexicOy  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Business  transacted  in  third  judicial  district  during  year  ending  June  SO,  1900, 

DONA   ANA  county. 

■Civil  cases  pending  July  1,1899 31 

Oivil  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30,  1900 61 

92 
Disposed  of 58 

Balance  pending  July  1 ,  1900 34 

<^hancery  cases  pending  July  1,  1899 6 

New  cases  filed 0 

6 
Disposed  of 5 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 1 

<Viminal  cases  pending  July  1,  1899 34 

■Criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900 88 

122 
Disposed  of 92 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 30 
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GRANT  COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 60 

Civil  cases  filed  from  July  1,1899,  to  June  30, 1900 109 

169 
Disposed  of 87 

Balancepending  July  1,1900 82 

Chancery  cases  pending  July  1,  1899 20 

New  cases  filed 0 

20 
Disposed  of 5 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 15 

Criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1899. 34 

Criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1 ,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 141 

175 
Disposed  of 129 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 46 

SIERRA   COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 4 

Civil  cases  tiled  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30,  1900. 13 

17 
Disposed  of 8 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 9 

Chancery  cases  pending  July  1,  1899 1 

New  cases  filed 0 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 1 

Criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 3& 

New  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900 23 

58 
Disposed  of 36 

Balance  pending  July  1,1900 23 

OTERO  COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  pending  Julv  1,  1899 1 

Civil  cases  filed  from  July  1,1899,  to  June  30, 1900 36 

37 
Disposed  of 19 

Balance  pending  July  1,1900 18 

Chancerv 0 

Criminal  cases  pending  Julv  1, 1899 0 

Criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900 88 

88 
Disposed  of 34 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 54 
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Statement  of  business  done  in  the  fifth  judicial  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOy 

1900. 

Ginl  cases  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  States 7 

Socorro  County 90 

Lincoln  County 68 

Chaves  County 20 

Eddy  County 65 

Total 250 

Civil  cases  docketed  during  year: 

United  States 15 

Socorro  County 56 

Lincoln  County 38 

Chaves  County 52 

Eddy  County 37 

Total 19» 

Civil  cases  disposed  of  during  year: 

United  States 7 

Socorro  County 59 

Lincoln  County 61 

Chaves  County 47 

Eddy  County 67 

Total 241 

Civil  cases  pending  June  30,  1900: 

United  States 15 

Socorro  County 87 

Lincoln  County 45 

Chaves  County 25 

Eddy  County 35 

Total 207 

Criminal  cases  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  States 4 

Socorro  County 23 

Lincoln  County 27 

Chaves  County 30 

Eddy  County 37 

Total 121 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year: 

United  States 0 

Socorro  County 52 

Lincoln  County 17 

Chaves  Coimty 94 

Eddy  County 68 

Total 231 

Criminal  cases  disposed  of  during  year: 
United  States— 

Convictions 0 

Dismissals,  etc 3 

3 

Socorro  County — 

Convictions 24 

Dismissals,  etc 23 

47 
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Criminal  cases  disposed  of  during  year — Continued. 
Lincoln  County — 

Convictions 0 

Dismissals,  etc 28 

28 

Chaves  County — 

Convictions 33 

Dismissals,  etc 60 

83 

Eddy  County- 
Convictions  18 

Dismissals,  etc 54 

72 

Total 233 

Criminal  cases  pending  June  30,  1900: 

United  States 1 

Socorro  County 28 

Lincoln  County 16 

Chaves  County 41 

Eddy  County 33 

Total 119 

Total  civil  and  criminal  cases  pending  July  1,  1900: 

United  States 11 

Socorro  County 113 

Lincoln  County 95 

Chaves  Coimty 50 

Eddy  County 102 

Grand  total 371 

Total  cases  docketed  during  year: 

United  States 15 

Socorro  County 108 

Lincoln  County 55 

Chaves  County 146 

Eddy  County 106 

Grand  total 429 

Total  civil  and  criminal  cases  disposed  of  during  year: 

United  States \0 

Socorro  County 106 

Lincoln  County 89 

Chaves  County 130 

Eddy  County 139 

Grand  total 474 

Total  civil  and  criminal  cases  pending  in  the  district  June  30,  1900: 

United  States 16 

Socorro  County , 115 

Lincoln  County 61 

Chaves  County 66 

Eddy  County .• 68 

Grand  total 326 
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UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  PRIVArE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Schedule  No.  1. — List  of  cases  in  New  3fexieo  district  decided  by  the  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims  from  October  i,  1899  (the  dat^of  last  report  to  the  governor  of  New  Mexico)  ^ 
to  May  IS,  1900, 


Private 

lamd 
claim  No. 


87 

9^152-238 

106 

112 

114! 

144-252 
168 

203-213 
212 
227 
228« 

257-263 
278 


Name  of  grant. 


Acres.    I 

81erraMoeca» 47,748  i 

PetacaJ 37,000 

Cebollai 27,000  i 

Cuyamungue^ 1,086  i 

San  Joe^  del  Encinal 12,207 

San  Pabloy  Nacimiento 131,000  | 

Santa  Teresa 9, 681  i 

San  Joaquin  del  Nacimiento 131,725  I 

Pueblo  de  Quemado 288, 000  . 

Joe6  Ignacio  Alarl 1,000  < 

Roque  Jacinto  Jaramillo i  10,000  . 

Bartolom^  Trujillo  or  San  Jo04  de  Oracia 2,000  ■ 

Jo06deLeyba 18,000 


Con- 


Claimed. I  j-'^. 


Acres. 

"'i,'666' 


226 
'9*68i 


ToUl 716,442  '      10,907 


Rejected. 


Acres. 
47,743 
36,000 
27,000 
860 
12,207 

131,000 


131,725 
288,000 
1,000 
10,000 
2,000 
18,000 


705,536 


1  Rejected  under  mandate  from  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
s  Confirmation  declined  because  wnolly  within  confirmed  grant. 
8  Dismissed. 


Schedule  No.  2. — Grant  surveys  approved  in  Neiv  Mexico  district  during  same  period. 


Private 

land 
claim  No. 


Name  of  grant. 


Area  in 
survey. 


31 
43 
116 


I  Acres. 

LuisJaramUlo 10,698.98 

Polvadera i  85,76L14 

TalayaHill • 819.20 

ToUl 46,774.32 


Schedule  No.  3. — Cases  on  docket  of  Neiv  Mexico  district  not  finally  disposed  of;  also  status 

of  each  of  said  cases. 

A.— PENDING  FOR  PRIMARY  DETERMINATION. 


Private 

land 
claim  No. 


Name  of  grant. 


Acreage 
I  claimed. , 


Remarks. 


8  ; 


Town  of  Albuquerque i      17, 361     Remanded  by  Supreme  Court  (171 U.  S.,  685). 

25-60-198  ,  San  Miguel  del  Bado 8, 000  |  This  represented  estimate  area  of  allotments  to 

determine  extent  of  which  cause  was  remand- 

I  !      ed  by  Supreme  Court  (167  U.  S.,278). 

Petaca I       1,000  ■  Same  as  last.    (See  175  U.S., 500.) 

CafiondeChama 2,786  j  Same  as  last.    (See  167  U.S.) 

Santo  Domingo  de  Cundiy6 ..  I No  estimate  of  acreage  possible  under  descrip- 

I  tlon  given. 

Bishop's  ranch '  600 

Juan  Joseph  Moreno Do. 

Francisco  Xavler  Romero Do. 

Sitlo  de  Navajo 1         Do. 

Joaquin  Mestas 3,682 

Total '. 28,329 


99-153-233 
107 
211 

215  i 
260  I 
262  I 
270 
279 


I 


B.-CASES  TRIED  AND  SUBMITTED  AND  UNDER  ADVISEMENT  BY  THE  COURT  IN  NEW 

MEXICO  DISTRICT. 


Private 

land 
claim  No. 

Name  of  grant. 

Area 
claimed. 

109 

Conejos  (mostly  in  Colorado) 

2,500,000 

140 
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Schedule  No.  3. — Cases  on  docket  of  Sew  Mexico  diMricl  not  finaUy  disposed  of;  also  status 
of  each  of  said  cases — Continued,  ^ 

C— GRANTS  PENDING  ON  SURVEY  IN  NEW  MEXICO  DISTRICT. 


Private 

land 

clalE  No. 


5 

16 

16 

17 

24 

55 

67 

70 

74 

75 

91  and  183 

122-148 

130-182 

157 

179 

-205 

229 

264 

267 

269-90 

272 

273 

274 

275 


Name  of  grant. 


Arroyo  Hondo. . . 
Antonio  Sedillo . 
Gijosa. 


Cafiada  de  Santa  Clara. 

Dofla  Ana  Bend 

Cevilleta . 


Felipe  Tafoya 

Las  LaKunitas 

Cafion  de  Camu6 

San  Mateo  Spring 

Juan  Salas  or  Alamltos 

Peflasco  L&Tgo 

Oiode  San  Jo»5 

El  Ranehito 

Juan  Bautista  Valdez 

Caflada  de  Cochiti 

Angostura 

Bartolomd  Sanchez 

Santa  Rosa  de  Cubero 

Las  Huertas 

Miguel  and  Santiago  Montoya. 

Lode  Padilla 

Antonio  Gutierrez 

Joaquin  Sedillo 


£8timat«d 
area  con- 
firmed. 


20,171 
86,606.21 
15,540.97 
1,343.0$ 
29,323 
285,431.36 
4,340 
43, 653.  OS 
1,000 
4,»40 
500 
665 
4,340 
8,000 
1,'200 
15,000 
2.319 
5,000 
5,000 
20,000 
2,600 
27,000 
12,000 
8,000 

Total I  603.372.60 


D.— CASES  ON  APPEAL  FROM  NEW  MEXICO  DISTRICT. 


Private  land 
claim  No. 


44-128-135-IM-216 

134-184-185 

152 


Name  of  grant. 


Las  Animas 

Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe 
Estancia 

Total 


Area 
claimed. 


By  whom 
appealed. 


4,096,840    Claimants. 
20,000  Do. 

415,036  I         Do. 


4,531,376  ' 


E.-GRANTS  CONFIRMED,  BUT  CONFIRMATION  NOT  YET  FINAL. 


Private 

land 

claim  No. 


187 

188 

149 

150-193 


Name  of  grant. 


168 
194 


Santo  Tomas  de  Iturbide  . . . 
JoB^  Manuel  Sanchez  Baca  . 

Fernando  de  Taos 

Refugio  Colony 


151  i  Mesllla  Colony. 


Santa  Teresa. 
Santa  Cruz. 


Total. 


I  Areacon- 
1    finned- 


RECAPITULATION. 


6.680 
4,340 
1,000 
26.190 
17.861 
9,681 
1,000 


66,192 


Cases  not  tried 

Cases  under  advisement 

Cases  on  survey 

Cases  on  appeal 

Cases,  confirmation  not  final 

Total  pending  in  New  Mexico  district 


Area. 


28,329 
2,500,000 

603,372-60 
4,531,376 

66.192 


7,729,269.60 
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UNITED   STATES   LAND  OFFICES. 


AbMraH  of  bimnefis  transacted  at  the  United  Stales  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex.y 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOj  1900. 


County. 

Home- 
8tead8. 

Desert 
lands. 

Selec- 
Coal       tionn,  act 
land.    lofJune4, 

1897. 

Terri- 
torial se- 
lections. 

Total. 

San  Miguel 

21,905 
19,850 
15,652 
7,015 
1,818 
6,055 
6,821 
640 
4,058 
8,298 
1,680 

80              908 

22,898 

Colfax  .  .           

360 

1,436 

79 

ieo 

160 
260 
160 

20,530 

Mora 

17,348 

Guadalupe 

7,254 

Santa  Fe 

320 
4,919 

2,188 

Bernalillo 



160 

1  lin 

11,574 

6,821 

680 

Wo  Arriba 

Tao6 

40 

San  Juan 

i,7i5 

ieo 



5,933 
3,378 

Valencia 

80 

Socorro 

320 

1  058 

3,058 

Total 

87,792 

3.750 

5,559 

2,540 

1,966 

101,607 

Statement  ofth£  business  transacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Clayton^  X.  Mex.^for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 


Claw  of  entries. 

No. 

38 
5 
2 

14 
4 

Acres. 

89.67 

801.41 

640 

1,676.29 

240.47 

Commis- 
sion. 

Fees. 

Total. 

Excess  payment  on  homestead  and  other  loca- 
tions and  entries 

till. 99 

Original  deeert  entries 

200.35 

Final  desert  entries 

640.00 

Homesteads  converted  to  cash  (Rev.  Stat.,  2801)  . . . 
Sales,  isolated  tracts 

2,095.39 

300.59 

Total 

63 

588 

80 

1 

25 

3,447.74 

92,010.88 

12.985.09 

120 

3,»48.32 

Original  homestead  entries 

98,450.53 

438.88 

4.00 

75.00 

380.95 

$5,800.00 

9,260.68 

Final  homestead  desert  entries 

483.88 

Final  timber  culture 

4.00 

Reservoir  declarations 

75.00 

Testimony 

380.96 

Total  all  classes 

757 

108,518.71 

4,344.36 

5,800,00 

18, 492. 68 

Salar>',  fees,  and  commission  of  roister  and  receiver 

2, 705. 68 

Expense  of  depositing  public  moneys 

8.55 

Incidental  expenses.  T.t '. 

818.02 

] 

Total 

1 

8,032.20 

t 

Statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Ims  CmceSj  N.  Mex., 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1900. 

The  amount  of  land  sold  or  disposed  of  during  year acres. .  254, 900. 05 

Amount  of  money  received  and  collected  during  year $9, 223 

Number  of  homestead  entries  filed 252 

Number  of  final  homestead  entries 106 

Number  of  desert  land  entries 6 

Mineral  applications 14 

Mineral  entries 8 

Cash  entries 13 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Emil  Solignac,  Register. 
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Statement  of  bmiriess  iramacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Rosivell,  N.  Mex,,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 


Counties. 


Chaves 

Eddy 

Ouadalupe 
Lincoln . . . 

Otero 

Valencia . . 

Total 


Area  unappropriated  and  un- 
surveyed. 


Sur-         Unaur- 
veyed.      veyed. 


Acres.        Acres. 
4,879.548  2,120,363 
1,798,435  |2, 253, 741 

6,720  , 

2,163.341  I  118,354 
222,909  ,1,377,549 
145,040  I 


9,215,993  5,869,997 


Total. 


Acres. 
6,999,901 
4,052,176 
6,720 
2,281,695 
1,600,458 

145,040 


15,065,990 


Reserved 
area. 


Acres. 
3,280 
6,300 


106,924 
208,440 


324,944 


Total 
area  dis- 
posed of. 


jLand  dis- 
Total  area:  posed  of 
of  land       during 
district.        fiscal 
year  1900. 


Acres. 

537,247 

269,402 
1,280 

336,199 
13,981 
12,800 


1,170,909 


Acres. 
7,529,000 
4,320,000 
8,210 
3,176,000 
1,662,000 

158,000 


Acres. 
26,825 
10,118 


17,761 
1,921 


16,843,210         56,625 


Entered 
under 
home- 
stead 

laws.1900. 


Acres. 
18,683 
7,998 


17,585 
1,921 


46,187 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Howard  Leland,  Register, 
David  L.  Geyer,  Receiver. 


TERRITORIAL  FINANCES. 


Territory  op  New  Mexicx),  Office  of  the  Treasurer, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  ^6,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiftv-first  fiscal  year,  June  2,  1900,  with  esti- 
mates of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  second  half  of  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year, 
ending  December  1,  1900. 

Estimating  the  expected  revenue  for  the  second  half  of  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year  on 
a  very  conservative  basis,  the  statement  shows  an  expected  surplus  of  $102,730.81  at 
the  end  of  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year,  December  1,  1900. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  this  result  with  prior  years: 


Year. 

Revenues. 

1898 -. 

9288,124.92 

1894 

334,218.73 
237.976.56 

1895 

1896 224,659.97 

1897 '  286,678.26 

1898 1  287,(M6.96 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$356,683.27 
262,573.05 
330,528.82 
246.421.17 
295,818.84 
347,315.15 


In  his  report  December  1,  1894,  to  the  governor  the  then  treasurer,  Hon.  R.  J. 
Palen,  says: 

*'This  statement  shows  that  the  balances  on  hand  at  the  date  of  my  first  report, 
December  5,  1892,  and  the  regular  receipts  of  the  past  two  years  were  ample  to  meet 
the  appropriations  of  1893  and  1894,  the  payment  of  which  in  full,  as  required,  having 
been  interrupted  only  by  the  locking  up  of  $60,000  of  Territorial  funds  in  the  sus- 
pended Terntorial  depository  July  3,  1893,  although  at  that  time  this  was  nearly 
half  the  Territorial  cash  balance  on  hand.'* 

In  his  report  December  3,  1898,  to  the  governor  the  then  treasurer,  Hon.  Samuel 
Eldodt,  among  other  things,  says  the  following: 

**I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  interest  fund,  which  is  now  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,  and  will  be  at 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  vear,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1899,  to  the  extent 
of  $55,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  summary: 

Treasurer's  notes  outstanding,  given  for  loans  to  complete  the  payment  of 

coupons $28,000 

Interest  due  up  to  date  of  this  report 1, 874 

Interest  due  January  1,  1899 9,939 

Interest  due  March  1,  1899  15,430 

Total  arrearage  to  close  of  fiscal  year 55, 243 
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"About  $25,000  of  this  arrearage  existed  two  years  ago  and  the  attention  of  the 
last  legislature  was  c-alled  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  its  payment, 
bat  no  action  was  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  arrearage  has  arisen  dunne  the 
past  two  years  from  the  failure  of  the  cash  receipts  from  taxation  to  equal  the 
appropriations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  mill  will  be  ample  to  begin 
with  and  the  rate  can  be  reduced  from  year  to  year.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  or  some  other  provision  be  made  for  tnis  fund,  as  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  treasurer  much  longer  to  take  care  of  the  coupons  as  they  mature  by  the  make- 
shift processes  which  have  answered  for  the  past  lOur  years.'* 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  thirty-third  legLnlative  assembly  passed  an  act 
(Chapter  LIX)  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  Territorial  appropriations  of  the  various  fiscal  years  up  to  and  including  the 
forty-ninth  fiscal  year  (H.  B.  142),**  approved  March  16,  1899,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  Territory  issued  certificates  of  indebtedness  bearing  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, redeemable  one-fifth  each  year  for  the  next  five  following  years,  viz: 

Series  A,  to  complete  interest  fund $54, 000 

Series  B,  to  provide  for  other  deficiencies 69, 000 

Total 123,000 

The  statement  submitted  herewith  shows  that  on  or  after  March  1, 1900,  $24,500  of 
these  certificates  were  redeemed. 

The  Territory  further  bought  $20,000  par  value  of  capitol  contingent  fund  bonds 
at  108  per  cent  at  a  cost -of  $21,600.  There  are  still  $30,000  of  these  bonds,  due  April 
1,  1902,  outstanding.  In  the  capitol  contingent  fund  there  is  to-day  the  sum  of 
$14,046.80.  A  tax  levy  has  been  made  this  year  to  more  than  provide  the  balance 
of  $15,953.20  needed  to  redeem  the  $30,000  still  outstanding.  A  sufficient  tax  levy 
has  also  been  made,  beginning  with  this  year,  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  $200,000  capitol  building  bonds,  due  one-half  each  September  1,  1904,  and 
March  1,  1905. 

By  March  1,  1905,  the  reduction  of  the  Territorial  funded  debt  will  be: 

Capitol  building  bonds,  7  per  cent $200, 000 

Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds,  6  per  cent 50, 000 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  6  per  cent 123, 000 

Total 373,000 

which  represents  a  saving  of  $24,380  a  year  interest  charges  alone. 

This  most  gratifying  showing  is  the  result  of  the  wise  and  foresighted  l^islation 
of  the  last  legislative  assembly,  bv  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Ter- 
ritory its  business  is  on  a  cash  \)asis  and  all  its  obligations  provided  for,  with  no 
deficiencies  to  be  met. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Vaughn, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Territorud  Treasurer, 

Govertwr  of  New  Mexico. 


Statement  of  the  Territorial  treamry  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifty-first  fiscal 
yeary  June  ^,  1900 ^  with  estimates  of  revemies  and  expenditures  for  the  second  half  of  the 
fifty-first  fiscal  yeary  ending  December  i,  1900. 

Arithmetical  product  of  assessment  for  the  year  1899 $476, 848. 02 

Total  appropriations  for  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year 341 ,  496. 00 

Total  receipts  for  first  half  of  fiftv-first  fiscal  year 284, 992. 69 

Total  taxes  collected  first  half  fifty-first  fiscal  year  (54.7  per  cent  of 

total  assessment) 260,818.33 

Total  expenditures  for  the  first  half  of  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year 273, 409. 82 

Expended  as  follows: 

On  r^ular  appropriations $178, 583. 64 

On  sheep  and  cattle  funds 8, 474. 36 

On  certificates  of  indebtedness  (note  1) 28,982.00 

On  capitol  contingent  fund  bonds  bought  (note  2) 20, 000. 00 

On  capitol  rebuildmg  fund 37,369.82 

273,409.82 
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tStatement  of  the  Territorial  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  second  auarter  of  the  ftfty-fhnlfiticcd 
year^  June  f,  1900,  etc, — Continuea. 

Caah  balance  on  hand  June  2,  1900 $150,969.39 

Lees  the  following  trust  funds: 

Public-school  fund $7,534.05 

Cattle-indemnity  fund 4,790.69 

Sheep  sanitary  rand 718. 35 

Capitol  contingent  fund 12,152.73 

Total 25,195.82 

Net  available  cash  for  unexpended  appropriations 125, 773. 57 

Unexpended  appropriations  to  end  of  fifty-first  fiscal  year 162, 912. 36 

Cash  on  hand  now 125, 773. 57 

Cash  needed  to  meet  appropriations  on  or  before  December  1,  1900 37, 138. 79 

(See  note  3,  dated  July  16,  1900.) 
Net  cash  on  hand  June  2, 1900,  available  for  unexpended  appropriations.     125, 773. 57 
Expected  revenue  for  second  half  of  fifty-first  fiscal  year,  20  per  cent  of 

assessment  ( all  expected  revenue  from  miscellaneous  sources  omitted ) .      95, 369. 60 

221,  I43T17 
LesH  unexpended  appropriations  to  December  1,  1900 •. 162, 912. 36 

Net  surplus  at  the  end  of  fifty-first  fiscal  year 58, 230. 81 

Add  reduction  of  funded  debt: 

Redeemed  certificates  of  indebtedness 24, 500. 00 

Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds  bought 20, 000. 00 

Total 102, 730. 81 

estimated  surplus  at  the  end  of  fifty-first  fiscal  year. 
(Note  1) :  Certificates  of  indebtedness — 

Redeemed  certificates  of  indebtedness $24, 500. 00 

Interert  paid  on  certificates  of  indebtedness 4, 482. 00 

Total 28,982.00 

(Note  2) :  Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds —  " 
Bought  $20,000  par  value  of  capitol  contingent  fund  bonds  at  108  per 

cent 21,600.00 

Premium  of  8  per  cent  chaiiged  to  interest  account 1, 600. 00 

Net  reduction  of  debt 20,000.00 

(Note  3,  dated  July  16,  1900):  "      "         ' 

Total  taxes  collected  for  first  half  of  fifty-first  fiscal  year 260, 818. 33 

Taxes  collected  from  June  2,  1900,  to  July  16,  1900 49,667.15 

Total 310,485.48 

(An  average  of  65.11  per  cent  on  total  assessment  for  the  first  seven  and  one-half 
months  of  fifty-first  fiscal  year. ) 
The  collections  for  the  last  ten  vears  have  averaged  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

1889 72 

1890 76 

1891 67 

1892 74 

1893 61 

1894 62 

1895 : 50 

1896 65 

1897 50 

1898  omitted,  as  the  fiscal  year  comprised  nine  months  only.  

Average 64} 

From  June  2,  1900,  to  July  16,  1900,  the  Territorial  treasury'  has  received,  besides 
the  taxes  al)ove  mentioned,  the  following: 

From  miscellaneous  sources $5, 632. 51 

From  sources  not  subjei't  to  distribution 4, 372. 24 
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Sici  iptf  and  erpendiiures  far  the  fiftieth  fiscal  year^  1899 ,  commencing  March  6, 1899,  and 
ending  December  ;?,  1899  {9  months). 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Lieenses 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Oompeiutation  of  aflsessore'  fund 

Interest  fund 

Interesit  on  depodts 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year. 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

8beep  tvinitary  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Special  tax 

Compi  la tion  fun d 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Special  purposes,  fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Charitable  in.^titutions,  fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certificate  of  indebtedness , 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Territorial  in-stitutlons,  fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  f^al  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Deficiency  fund 

Penitentiary  convicts'  earnings 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Special  court  fund 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  mstilurions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-ninth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  Institutions,  forty-ninth  fiscal  year 


Total. 


17,487.19 

65,008.65 
2,188.30 
2, 493.  .33 
1,581.80 
2,85.5.74 
106,532.68 
1,345.16 
8,826.25 

60,792.60 
7,342.19 

18,414.93 

153.00 

4,974.30 


39.44 

28.76 

78.62 

311.54 

163.12 

8:^.72 

29,700.00 

2,475.00 

1,664.13 


561.01 

163.71 

1,994.07 

453.19 


328,467.33 


«23.76 

29,570.61 

8,268.14 

106,645.86 

409.71 

11,984.62 

20,584.58 


5,988.70 

1,400.00 

9,783.48 

84,008.83 


28,526.47 
102.00 

27,866.07 
819.42 


41,260.56 
10.00 


257.81 

1.90 

352.71 


326,855.08 


List  of  banks  holding  Territorial  funds. 


Name  of  bank. 


Amount     Amount  of     Balances 
applied  for.       bond.       June9,1900. 


First  National  Bank, Santa  Fe ' $6,937.42 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albuquerque i        $28, 000  1        $56, 000  I  23, 997. 75 

First  National  Bank, Las  VegHS •. |         30.000           60,000!  25.916.47 

First  National  Bank,  Albuquerque 30, 000            60, 000  ;  25, 969. 32 

Taos  County  Bank, Taos 10,000           20.000  8,757.07 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  TnLst  Co.,  Albuquerque 781.19 

San  Miguel  National  Bank, Las  Vegas 30,000           60.000  25,960.00 

First  National  Bank,  Raton 15,000           30,000  13.031.58 

First  National  Bank.  Roewell 15,000  |         30,000  12,892.57 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York 3, 398. 56 

Total •. 147,641.93 


Statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  Territory  of  Neir  J/euiVo,  September  S^  1900. 


Title  of  bond. 


'  Amount 

out- 
standing. 


Capitol-rebuilding'  $100,000 
bonds. 

Do I  100,000 

Capitol  contingent-l  30, 000 

fund  bonds. 

Current-expense  50,000 
bonds. 

Do 50,000 

Do ,  50,000 

Provisional  indebt-;  100,000 
edness  bonds.      , 

Do 100,000 

6487 10 


Date  of  bond, 


.    in?-'  Whe„i„.^..>;r-t&^  -^^,?^^ 


Sept.    1,1884 


Mar. 
Apr. 


Nov. 
May 
May 


1,1885 
1,1887 


May     2, 1887 


/¥rrt. 


1.1887 

1,1H8H 
1,1889 


Sept.    2,1889 


payable. 


payable. 


March  and  Sep-  1  National  Bank 
tember.  |      of  Commerce, 

New  York. 

do do 

January    and   do 

July. 

May do 


November do 

May do , 

March  and  Sep-    do 

tember.             i 
do ' do 


pal  Is  due. 


Sept.    1,1904 


Mar. 
Apr. 


Nov. 
May 
May 


l,19a5 
1,1902 


May     2,1907 


1,1907 
1.1908 
1,1919 


Sept.   2,  1919 
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Statement  of  iJie  funded  debt  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  September  3,  1900 — Cont'd. 


Amount 
Title  of  bond.  ou^ 

standing. 


Insane  asylum 
bonds. 

Ca§ual-deflcit 
bonds. 

Refunding  bonds. . 

Penitentiary  re- 
funding bonds. 
Do 

Territorial  insti- 
tutions bonds. 

New  Mexico  Mili- 
tarv  Institute 
bonds. 

Insane  asylum 
bonds. 

Capitol-rebuilding 

bonds,  first  series 

Do 

Capi  tol-rebuildinff 
bonds,  seeona 

Certificate  of  in- 
debtedness "A". 

Certificate  of  in- 
debtedness **B**. 

Total  bond- 
ed indebt- 
edness. 


925,000 


101,800 

104,000 
71,000 

10,000 
85,000 

15,000 


30,000 


25,000 

50,000 
60,000 


43,000 
55,300 


1,205,100 


I  Rate  of 
Date  of  bond,    inter- 
est. 


Oct.     1,1891 


May  1,1893 

July  1,1893 

July  1,1894 

Jan.  1, 1895 

July  1, 1896 


.do. 


.do. 


May     1,1895 

Sov.    1,1895 
ay    1, 1899 


Mar.    1,1 
....do... 


Perct. 
6 


pa>able.        |        payable. 


January    and 
July. 

do 


do 

March  and  Sep- 
tember. 

do 

Januar}'    and 

July. 
do 


.do. 


May   and    No- 
vember. 

....do 

do 


March  and  Sep- 
tember. 
do 


National  Bank 
of  Commerce, 
New  York. 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
....do. 


Western  N  a  - 
tional  Bank, 
New  York. 

National  Bank 
of  Commerce. 
New  York. 

....do 


....do 

....do 


Territorial  Treas- 
ury, Santa  F6. 
..do 


When  princi- 
pal is  due. 


Oct.     1, 1921 


May     1, 192S 


July 
July 


1.1923 
1,1924 


Jan.     1, 1925 
July     1. 1925 

Do. 


Jan.     1,1925 


May     1, 1925 

Nov.    1,1925 
May     1. 1929 


Mar.     1.1904 
Do. 


LiM  of  fire  insurance  companies  which  have  complied  with  chapter  49,  laws  of  1897, 


Name  of  company. 


Location. 


Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Co. , 


North  British  and  Mercantile  In- 
surance Co. 

Royal  Insurance  Co 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Co. 

American  Central  Insurance  Co... 

Insurance  Company  of  Norih 
America. 

National  Fire  Insurance  Co 


wEtna  Insurance  Co 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  In- 
surance Co. 

Scottish  Union  and  National  In- 
surance Co. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co 

British  America  Assurance  Co  . 
Atlas  Assurance  Co 


Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  In- 
surance Co. 


San  FrancbKJo,  Cal 

London  and  Edin- 
burg. 

Liverpool 

St.  Paul,  Minn-... 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Hartford, Conn ... 


....do.... 
Liverpool. 

Bdinburg 


Hartford,  Conn . . 
Toronto,  Canada. 
London 


Security. 


Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co New  York,  N.  Y  . 

Continental  InHurance  Co do 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insur-  '  Springfield,  Mass 

ance  Co.  | 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pa.  ! 


$10, 000    Certificate  of  deposit,  First  National 

Bank,  Albuquerque. 
10,000    Territorial  institution  bonds, 

10,000    Capitol  contingent-fund  bonds. 

10,000    $3,000    Grant    County    current-ex- 
pense bonds. 
17.000  Grant  County  funding  bonds. 

10, 000    Certificate  of  deposit,  First  National 
Bank,  Las  Vegas. 

10,000    12.000  provisional-indebtedness 
bonds. 
18,000  Gram  County  funding  bonds. 

10, 000    City  of  Silver  City,  N.  Mex..  gold-r^ 
funding  bonds. 

10,000     Capitol-rebuilding  bonds. 

10, 000     Grant  County  railroad  bonds. 

10,000    95,000    certificate  of  deposit,    San 
Miguel  National  Bank. 
,  $5  000  certificate  of  deposit.   First 
National  Bank,  Albuquerque. 
10, 000  I  Real-estate  mortgage. 
10,000  Do. 

10,000    $1,000   provisional-indebtedness 
I      bond. 
$6,000  casual-deficit  bonds. 
I  I  $3,000  refunding  bonds. 

Liverpool 10,000    $6,000     funding     bonds,     Socorro 

I  Countv. 

$5,000    funding    bonds,   Bernalillo 
County. 
10, 000     Provisional-indebtedness  bonds. 
10.000  Do. 

10, 000    Real-estate  mortgage. 


11,000 


Do. 
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lAst  of  fire  insurance  companies  which  have  complied  with  chapter  -^,  laws  of  1S97 — Cont'd. 


Name  of  company. 


Northern  Assurance  Co 

Palatine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited  . 
Orient  Insurance  Co 


Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  So- 
ciety. 


Location. 


Security. 


London 

Manchester,  Eng- 
land. 
Hartford,  Conn . . 


Norwich.England 


910, 000    Certificate  of  deposit.  First  National 

Bank,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
10,000     Real-estate  mortgage. 

10,000  I  $5,000   certificate  of  deposit.  First 
I      National  Bank ,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 
$5,000  real-estate  mortgage. 
10,000  I  $5,000     capitol     contingent- fund 
'     bonds. 
$5,000  capitol-rebuilding  bonds. 


221,000 


Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico,  second  quarter  of  the  fiftieth 
fiscal  yeary  beginning  June  4t  1899,  and  ending  September  J?,  1899, 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Miscellaneous  fund: 

Forty -second  fiscal  year. . 
Forty-third  fiscal  year . . . 
Forty-seventh  fiscal  year. 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Compensation  of  assessors' 
fund: 
Forty -second  fiscal  year. . 

•  Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fis- 
cal year  

Deficiency  fund,  fiftieth  fis- 
cal year 

Interest  fund 

Proceeds  37    certificates   of 

indebtedness 

Interest  on  deposits 

University  of  New  Mexico... 

Agriculture  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 
New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum. 
New  Mexico  Military  insti- 
tute  

Normal  School,  New  Mexico 

(Silver  City) .* 

Normal  School,  New  Mexico 

(Las  Vegas) 

Penitentiary  c  u  r r  e  n  t- e  X - 
pense  fund: 
Forty-seventh  fiscal  year. 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Convicts'  earnings 

Support    United    States 

prisoners 

Territorial   purposes,  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth 

fiscal  year 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Cattle-indemnity  fund 

Capitol-rebuilding  fund 

Proceeds  60  bonds 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial   institutions,  fif- 
tieth fiscal  year 

Capitol  eontmgent  sinking 

fund 

Special  tax 

Compilation  fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Special  court  fund 


Balances 
June  4, 1899. 


Total. 


$56.00 

37.50 

6.00 

10,909.99 


7.85 
1,298.63 

154.60 


566.88 
975.03 
640.90 
640.90 
2,403.39 

788.75 

640.90 

640.90 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


7,309.42 


666.09 

866.65 

9,0.^.71 


$5,300.32 


2,475.00 
11,006.65 

87,000.00 
522.73 


> 


16,584.16  i 
4.911.65  ; 
59.50  I 
11,727.62 

357.55  ' 
1,246.71 


768.97 


804.76 

1,600.76 

■  76,849.87 
;  811.37 
I      5,698.28 


60,792.50 

468.70 

21,980.14 

5,330.49 

13.452.06 

51.00 

1,625.85 


72,475.18     246,900.82 


Transfers  :  Transfers 
to  funds,    from  funds. 


$16,712.99 


26,274.08 


3,167.69 
2,111.79 
2,111.79 
7,919.24 

2,111.79 

2,111.79 

2,111.79 


16,386.68 


1,600.76 


468.70 


15,734.31 
225.86 


98.999.11 


$1,600.76 
75,283.77 


468.70 
21,645.88 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


Balances 
Sept.  2,1899. 


$13,129.96 


3,326.21 


10.00 
40,688.95 


134.75 

2,731.18 

640.90 

640.90 

6,793.64 

1,900.00 

&I0.90 

1,811.63 


68.50 
10,258.39 


1,400.00 
2,892.38 
12,354.04 


14,861.82 


9,676,81 
88.90 


96,999.11     124,049.81 


$56.00 

37.60 

5.00 

14,493.02 


7.85 
3,272.64 

154.60 

2,465.00 
33,593.78 


954.86 
1,411.59 
2,111.79 
2,111.79 
3,528.99 

946.64 

2,111.79 

941.06 


700.47 
15,061.74 


2,666.86 

77.46 

3,672.56 

57,473.17 


802.96 

21,914.66 

3,501.89 

110.50 

19,410.97 

494.  .^1 

1,24.').  71 


196,8^6.19 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico,  etc. — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  June  3, 1899 $72, 475. 18 

Rei'eipto  during  quarter 246,900.82 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 819, 376. 00 

Payments  during  quarter. . .  .• 124, 049. 81 

Balances  September  2, 1899 195,826.19 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $44,622.98 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2, 330. 24 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 29,937.11 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 29,923.28 

Taos  County  Bank 9, 914. 56 

New  Mex ico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co 1,583.28 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 14,963.07 

The  Bank  of  Roswell 14,940.13 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 17, 260. 60 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 29,961.00 

Total 196,326.19 

Funds  not  available 1, 583. 28 

Funds  available 193,742.91 

Deduct  interest  due 28,260.60 

Free  cash  balance 166, 482. 31 

Quarterly  nlatemmi  of  the  Tenitorial  treasurer  of  Ne^r  Mexico^  third  quarter  of  the  fiftieth 
fiscal  yeary  beginning  September  4j  1S99,  and  ending  December  j?,  1899. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Miscellaneous  fund: 

Forty-Bcoond  fiscal  year. . 
Forty-third  fiscal  year  . . . 
F»>rtv-8eventh  fiscal  year. 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Compensation  of  assessors' 
fund: 
Forty-second  fiscal  year.. 

Fiftieth  fiwal  year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fis- 
cal year 

Deficiency  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal 

year 

Interest  fund 

Interests  on  deposits 

University  of  New  Mexico... 

Agriculture  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 
New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum. 
New  Mexico  Military  Insti- 
tute  

Normal  School,  New  Mexico 

(Silver  City) 

Normal  School,  New  Mexico 

(Las  Vegas) 

Penitentiary  current  expense 
fund: 
Fortv-seventh  fiscal  year, 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year , 

Territorial    purposes,  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth 

fiscal  year 

Sheep  s^anitary  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 

si'veuth  fiscal  year 

Territorial    institutions,  fif- 
tieth fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking 

fund 

Special  tax 

Compilation  fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Special  court  fund 


Balances 

Sept.  4, 

1899. 


$56.00 

87.60 

5.00 

14,493.02 

7.85 
8,272.64  I 

154.60 

2,465.00 
33,593.73 
954.86 
1,411.59 
2.111.79 
2,111.79 
3,528.99 

W5.54 

2,111.79 

941.06 

700.47 
15,051.74 


2,666.86 

77.46 

3.672.55 

57,473.17 


802.96  , 

21,914.6*) 
3.501.H9  I 

110.50 
19,410.97  I 
494.51  I 
1,245.71  I 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


Transfers  t  Transfers 
to  funds,    from  funds. 


$2,342.26 


$523.98  I 


17,000.00 
991.91  ; 


3,682.20 


430.46 

286.98 

286.98 

1,076.13 


286.98 
286.98 


474.05 
1,581.80 

701.94 

7,325.16 

158.84  I 
2,254.32 


3,607.27 


$1,174.52 


701.94 


701.  M 
10,693.96 


208.83 

1,929.70 

491.38 

1,166.57 

34.00 

2,067.60 


208.83 


206.83 
2,941.49 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


$8,018.71 


2,246.54 


32,808.70 


1,400.00 
2,111.79 
2, 111. 79 
4,391.97 


2,  in.  79 
1,171.99 


10,326.14 


3,584.04 
12,046.38 


897.60 


2,205.10 
31.66  I 


10,638.69 
100.00 


Balances 
Dec.  2, 1899. 


$66.00 

37.80 

5.00 

8,816.57 


7.86 
1,560.06 

154.60 

2.465.00 
21,972.23 
1,946.77 
442.06 
286.98 
286.98 
213. 15 

1,282.62 

286.96 

66.06 


9,914.67 


236.30 
2,342.88 
45,426.79 


22,406.03 

3,760.86 

144.50 

13,044.88 

426.16 

1,245.71 
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Quarierly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico,  etc. — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 

Balances 

Sept.  4, 

1899. 

Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

Transfers 
to  funds. 

Transfers  \  ^5^2!^ 

Balances 
Dec.  2, 1899. 

Special   purpoees,    fifty-flret 
fiscal  year 

989.44 
28.76 

78.62 
311.54 
163.12 

$;)9.44 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

28.76 

Interest  and  sinking  fund, 
certificate  of  indebtedness 
flf tv-first  fiscal  year 

78.62 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

311.54 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

t 

16.3. 12 

Total 

$195,326.19 

87,521.46 

$16,720.74 

$15,720.74 

993,461.13 

139, 386. 62 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  September  4, 1899 $195r«26.19 

Receipts  during  quarter 37,521.46 

Total  to  be  accounted  for -. 232,847.66 

Disbursements  during  quarter 93, 461. 13 

Balances  December  2,  1899 139,386.52 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 9,749.16 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2, 347. 76 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 28, 163. 18 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 28, 142. 31 

Taos  County  Bank 10,012.64 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1, 58;^.  28 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 28, 18:?. 00 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 14, 065. 24 

First  National  Bank  of  Roswell 14, 037. 27 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 3. 102. 80 


Total 139,3«t..62 

Fundj4  not  available 1, 5^:?.  28 


Funds  available 137,803.24 

Deduct  interest  due  January  1, 1900 9, 939. 79 

Free  cash  balance 127, 863. 45 

Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Neir  Mexico ,  first  (fuarier  of  the  jifty-jirst 
Jiacal  year,  beginning  December  4i  1899,  and  ending  March  S,  1900. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Miscellaneous  fund: 

Forty-second  fiscal  year. 
Forty- third  fiscal  year  . . . 
Fortv-seventh  fiscal  year. 

Fiftieth  fiscal  vear 

Fifty-first  fisra'l  year 

Compen.satiou   of  a.«4se8sor8' 
fund: 
Forty-second  fiscal  year. . 
Fiftieth  and  fifty-first  fis- 
cal years 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second 

fiscal  year 

Deficiency  fund,  fiftieth 

fi.scal  year 

Interest  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

University  of  New  Mexico. . . 
University  of  New  Mexico, 

Hadley  fund 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 
New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum. 
New  Mexico  Military  Insti- 
tute  

Normal  School,  New  Mexico 

(Silver  City) 

Normal  School,  New  Mexico 
(Las  Vegas) 


Balances  •   ^^^^^^^ 


TrauHfcrs  |  TrauHfers 
to  funds,  (from  funds. 


$56.00 
37.50  1 
5.00  i 
8,816.57 


7.85 


1,650.08     910,249.29 


154.60 

2,465.00 

21,972.23 

1,946.77 

442.05 


980.40 


912,876.34 


91,000.00 


286.98    . 

286.98    . 

213.15    . 

I 

1,232.52  I. 

286.98  j. 

56.06   . 


44,286.56  , 


9,246.37  j 

924.62 
3,729.38 
5, 085. 50 
18,533.84 

6,086.50 

6,086.60 

6,498.14 


1,500.00 
"*357.'25" 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


10, 660. 00 
'*6,'76i*M 


Balances 
Mar.  3, 1900. 


92,596.79  ; 
3,794.31  , 


9,041.35  . 


I 


2, 835.^4 
3,762.70 
12,877.24 

3,808.24 

3.762.70 

4,497.25 


S.V..00 

37.50 

5.00 

5.219.78 

9.082.03 


7.86 

2,7r)8.02 

1.V1.60 

9iy).  00 

5,').  r)98. 79 
2,  :xi9. 92 
2,926.88 

924.62 
1,180.  .52 
l,r.09.78 
5, 869. 76 

2,509.78 

1,609.78 

2,066.94 
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(Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico,  etc. — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 

Balances 
Dec.  4, 1899. 

Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

Transfers 
to  funds. 

Transfer     ^^Vl}" 
from  fund,.    ^^^, 

Balances 
Mar.3,19U0. 

Penitentiary  current  ex-  ' 
pense  fund: 
Fiftieth  fiscal  vear ».  914. 67 

$8,018.76 

$1,895.91 
9,851.52 

7,658.14 

266.44 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year 

$314.50 

914,456.40 
20,200.88 

94,919.38 

Penitentiar>'     maintenance 
fund,  fiftv-firet  fiscal  year.. 

12,542.74 

Penitentiary  convlcta'  earn- 
ings, fifty-first  fiscal  year. . . 

1,119.68 

327.66 

4,131.88 

106,219.78 
1,804.76 
9,157.20 

858.24 

Territorial   purposes,  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

827.66 

4,184.88 

110,998.86 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth 
fiscal  year 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

311.54 

236.30 

2,342.83 

46.426.79 

4,462.54 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

1,463.02 
8,936.24 
14,688.24 

578.04 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

7,563.79 

Capital  rebuilding  fund 

30,738.56 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

96.06 

1,087.99 

65,152.37 

.71 

1.85 

4.48 

9,161.96 

651.81 

8.50 

2,116.10 

95.06 

1,087.99 

56,506.58 

.71 

1.86 

4.48 

Territorial  institutions,  fifti- 
eth fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

163.12 

1,190.09 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
sixth  fiscal  vear 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
eighth  fiscal  vear 

Territorial  institutionR,  forty- 
ninth  fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking 
fund 

22,406.03 

3,760.86 

144.50 

18,044.88 

31,567.99 

Special  tax,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 
Oompllation  fund 

829.70 

4,082.97 

168.00 

Salary   fund,    fiftieth  fiscal 
year 

4,997.07 
4,614.16 

10,168.91 

Salary  fund,  fifty-first  fiscal 
year 

26,749.62 
443.98 

22,136.36 

Supreme  court  fund 

426.16 
1,245.71 

39.44 

28.76 

78.62 

870.14 

8i)ecial  court  fund 

1.246.71 

Special    purposes,  fifty-first 
fiKC4il  year 

13,346.29 

9,793.25 

26,689.66 

18,886.78 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

1,479.59 

27,198.00 

1,583.89 
196.45 

8,342.42 

Interest  and  sinking  fund, 
certificate  of  Indebtedness. 

1,500.00 

2,316.73 

357!  25 

1,070.28 

New  Mexico  deaf  and  dumb 
asvlum 

732.84 

Militia  fund 

802.49 

Capitol  maintenance  fund . . . 

a57.25 

Public  school  fund 

4,904.38 

4,901.38 

Total 

139,386.52 

257,322.56 

184,028.06 

184  028.08 

144,666.33 

252, 152. 75 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  Dec.  4, 1899 $139,386.52 

Receipts  during  quarter 257, 322. 56 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 396, 709. 08 

Disbursiements  during.quarter 144, 566. 33 


Balances  Mar.  3, 1900 252.152.75 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $75,664.61 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 27, 789. 13 

FiTHt  Nat  ional  Bank  of  Las  Vegas •. 29, 869. 78 

Firnt  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 29, 847, 40 

Tads  County  Bank 9, 982. 56 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1, 583. 28 

Firnt  National  Ban k  of  Raton 14, 918. 38 

First  National  Bank  of  Ros well 14,782.39 

National  Ban  k  of  Commerce  of  New  York 17, 834. 56 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 29, 890. 75 


Total 252.152.75 

Funds  not  available 1,583.28 


Funds  available 250,669.47 

Deduct  interest  due 15,468.68 


Free  cash  balance 235,100.89 
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Quarterly  stcUement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Nev^  Mexico^  second  quarter  of  the  fifty 
first  fiscal  year,  commencing  March  S,  1900 ,  and  ending  June  2,  1900, 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


MisceDaDeous  fund: 

Foity-»econd  fiscal  year. . 
Forty-third  fiscal  year  ... 
Forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Fifty -first  fiscal  year 

Compensation   of  assessors' 
fund: 
Forty-second  fiscal  year. 
Fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fis- 
cal year , 

Deficit  fund,  fiftieth   fiscal 
year 

Interest  fund,  fifty-first  fiscal 
year 

Interest  on  deposits 

University  of  New  Mexico.., 

University  of  New  Mexico, 
Hadley  fund 

Agricultural  Ctolleee 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum. 

New  Me.xico  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum 

New  Mexico  Military  Insti- 
tute  

Normal  School,  New  Mexico 
(Silver  Citv) , 

Normal    University,    New 
Mexico  (Las  Vegas) 

Pullman  Company  tax  fund. 

L^al  expense  fund 

Special  tax  fund,  fiftieth  fis- 
cal year 

Salary   fund,    fiftieth   fiscal 
year , 

Salary  fund,  fifty-first  fiscal 
year 

Compilation  fund 

Public-school  fund 

Charitable  Institutions,  fifty- 
first  fiscal  year , 

Special  court  fund , 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Special    purposes,    fifty-first 
fiscal  year 

Sheep  panitary  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Capitol  contingent  sinking 
fund 

Interest  and  sinking  fund, 
certificate  of  indebtedness. 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth 
fiscal  year ,. . . 

Territorial   purposes,   forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty- 
first  fiscal  vear 

Territorial    institutions,    fif- 
tieth fiscal  year 

Territ<»rial  instituiions,  fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

Territorial  Institutions,  forty- 
eighth  fL«»cal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
ninth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
fifth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
fourth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
first  fiscal  year 


Balances 
Mar.  8, 1900. 


$56.00 

37.50 

5.00 

6,219.78 

9,0S2.O3 


7.86 
2,758.02 

164.60  j 

966.00  ! 

65,698.79 
2,669.92 
2,926.88 

924.62 
1,180.62 
1,609.78 
6,869.76 

782.84 

2,609.78 

1,609.78 

2,056.94 


4,062.97 

10,163.91 

22,136.36 

153.00 

4,904.38 

8,342.42 

1,246.71 

30,788.55 

13,885.73 

678.04 

7,663.79 

31,667.99 

1,070.28 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


S662.44 


1,041.76 


194.99 
596.66 


180.26 


2,006.86 

17.00 

2,629.67 

667.16 


771.73 
140.31 
302.00 

680.81 

1,646.97 

1,002.62 

193.21 

9,735.25 

296.99 

3, 189. 73 

69.49 

66.06 

129.37 

8.81 

1.90 

1.30 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


36,890.66 


4,366.79 


614.69 

61.47 

247.92 

338.07 

1,232.11 

164.01 

338.07 

338.07 

431.99 


12,800.89 


4.32 


5.90 


3.93 
11.79 


1,243.01 


586.48 


.71  |. 
.64  .. 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


$6,219.78 


1,188.46 


97.60 


10,168.91 


1,002.62 

193.21 

10,941.82 

296.99 

8,766.40 

69.49 

I 
56.06  I 

129.37  ' 

3.81  [ 

1.90  ' 

1.80  ! 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


$6,667.19 


1,936.41 


26,076.00 


2,900.00 


1,609.78 
6,869.76 

782.84 

2,600.00 

1,609.78 

2,066.»i 
82.03 
177.06 

824.97 


4,862.24 

81.63 

22,681.58 


3,075.10 

20,000.00 

965.00 


Balances 

June  2, 

1900. 


I 


.71 
.54  1 


866.00 

87.50 

6.00 


9,805.39 

7.85 
1.484.06 

164.60 

966.00 

34,889.68 

2,473.22 

641.67 

986.09 
1,428.44 

338.07 
1,232.11 

164.01 

347.86 

838.07 

431.99 
66.46 
418.60 

8,988.26 


26,976.74 

170.00 

7,534.06 

4,661.66 

1.164.08 
8,066.97 

14,163.36 

718.35 

4,790.69 

12, 162. 78 

1,664.04 


1 

86.44 

18.81 
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REPORT    OF   THE    GOVERNOR   OF   NEW  MEXICO. 


Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Netv  Mexico^  etc. — Continue^l. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Penitentiary  current  expense 
fund,  fifty-first  flncal  year . . 

Penitentiary  maintenance 
fund,  flfty-firat  fiscal  year.. 

Penitentiary  convicts'  earn- 
ings, fifty-first  fiscal  year. . . 

Supreme  court  fund 

Militia  fund,  fifty-first  fiscal 
year 

Capitol  maintenance  fund. . . 

Total 


Balances 
Mar.  3,1900. 


919.38 
542.74 


853.24 
870.14 


802.49 
357.25 


252,162.75 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


$1,751.23 


Transfers  !  '^7"?!^"' 
^^^^«-   I     fS. 


1634.63  ;. 
1,991.41  I. 


43.77  i 

98.47 
1,138.46 


27,670.13       33,074.80  .  $33,074.80 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


Balances 
June2, 1900. 


13,355.88 
11,351.68 
1,882.25 


640.53 


92. 198.  IS 
3.182.47 


722.22 
913. 91 


260. 4S 
1,495.71 


128,853.49  I    150,969.89 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  Mar.  8, 1900 $252,  l.'>2. 75 

Receipts  during  quarter 27, 670.  IS 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 279,822.88 

Payments  during  quarter 128,  K'ia.  49 

On  hand  June  2. 1900 150.969.89 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $10,467.57 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albuquerque 23, 928. 27 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vc^as 25, 916. 47 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 26.  H96. 82 

Taos  County  Bank.  Taos 8. 732. 63 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Albuquerque *  781. 19 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 13.031. 58 

First  National  Bank  of  R(kh\vc11 12.  H.Vi.  40 

National  Bank  of  Comnierce  of  New  York 3, 398. 56 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 25,9tK).0D 

Total 150.969.39 

♦  Funds  not  available 781. 19 

Funds  available 150,188.20 

Quarterly  report  of  the  awlitor  of  public  accouutu  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  girii*fj  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  rcceiptjt  and  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  liftleth 
fiscal  year  J  ending  June  S,  1899. 

RECEIPTS. 

J.  L.  Perea,  treasurer  and  collertor  Bernalillo  County $2, 106. 16 

C.  AV.  Haynen,  collector  (Slaves  County 3, 070. 05 

J.  A.  Gilinore,  treasurer  and  collector  ChavcH  County 1, 019.  60 

A.  E.  Burnam,  treasurer  and  collector  Colfax  County 4,  (d^^S.  88 

Jacob  Schaublin,  treasurer  and  collector  Dona  Ana  Count  v 1,  VH)2.  34 

J.  D.  AValker,  collector  E<ldy  Vimniy \ 2. 83 

J.  F.  Matheson,  treasurer  and  collector  Eddy  County 1, 016.  36 

John  L.  Burnside,  treasurer  and  collector  Grant  County 2, 308. 19 

Pla^'ido  Ba^a  y  Baca,  collector  ( Tua<lalui)e  County 864.  26 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadalupe  County '^57. 04 

R.  Michaels,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 2,  237. 97 

J.  B.  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collectx>r  Mora  County 227. 58 

W.  G.  Sargent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arrilia  C -ounty 1,  706.  38 

C.  H.  Mc Henry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  County 848. 03 

Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 979.  62 

T.  Laba<iie,  collector  San  Mij^iel  County 5, 43:^.  00 

Mar^rito  Romero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Mij?uel  County 6, 005. 84 

Will  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County '. 471 .  73 

Abran  Abeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 858. 90 

Donaciano  Cordova,  trea«urer  and  collector  Taos  County 408. 89 

Nepomuseno  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  County 3,  *i56. 43 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County '. 134. 00 
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Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico^  etc. — Cont'd. 

RECEIPTS — continued. 

E.  H.  Bergmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary $1, 250. 31 

A.  M.  Bergere,  clerk  first  judicial  district 169. 95 

H.  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district 440. 80 

J.  P.. Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district 212.00 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 254. 35 

John  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 203.85 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 71. 05 

George  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  corporation  fees 617.  OO 

Geoi^  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  unexpended  balance  employees 

thirty-third  legislative  assembly 80.  OO 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws,  1897 68.00 

Total 43,371.39 

ABSTRACT  OP  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts,  i  Pa>TneiiU. 


I  S23.7ft 

$1,250.31  I  11,91)9.62 

1,280.96  2,aM.24 

1,662.89  I  2,695.39 

3,806.30  12, 8.^.25- 

68.00  102.00 


9,(H2.48. 


License  fund : , 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salar>'  fund , 

A«se*»ors'  fund 

Special  tax  fund , 

Compilation  fund  (from  sale  of  Compiled  Laws) , 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 1, 520. 32 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Territorial  purpoKes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fi'»cal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-ninth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-ninth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 6, 790. 16 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 872. 65 

Miscellaneous  fund ; 8, 4 19. 34 

Transportation  of  convicts  fund 257. 81 

Supreme  court  fund t  130. 52 

Territorial  institutions  fund,  viz: 
•   Universitj'  of  New  Mexico 1 ,  750. 00 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Normal  Schm>l, Silver  City 

Normal  School,  Las  Vegas 


374.95 

553.04    

162.19    

561.01  352.71 

163.71    

1,994.07    

453.19  I 

22,857.65  5,988.70 


i.irnJ.is 

4,217.71 
1,195.88 
2,100.00 
1.166.18 
1,166.18 


Total 43,371.39  I      67,309.85 


Note.— The  following  appropriations  made  by  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly  were  paid 
from  the  following  funds,  ana  the  timounts  are  included  in  the  column  of  expenditures  above,  to  wit: 

For  Territorial  purpascs.  forty-eighth  fiscal  year,  for  printing  report  of  superintendent  of 

public  institutions  in  Spanish,  H.  J.  R.  No.  4 $;i52. 71 

For  Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth  fiscal  year,  for  printing  bills,  etc.,  in  Spanish,  C.  B.  No.  9  —  1, 199. 40 

Expenses  of  commission  visiting  Territorial  institutions,  H.  J.  R.  No.  13 125. 50 

Pay  of  interpreters,  translators,  etc.,  C.  J.  R.  No.  11 3, 000. 00 

Printing  reports,  etc., in  Spanish,  H.  J.  R.  No.  4 1 ,  413. 80 

Pay  for  muster  in  and  out  rolls,  C.  B.  No.  100 250. 00 

Total 6,341.41 
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REPORT   OF   THE    GOVERNOR   OF   NEW  MEXICO. 


Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico^  giving  a 
detailed  gtateirient  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiftieth 
fiscal  year,  ending  September  6,  1899, 

RBCEIPTB. 

J.  L.  Perea,  treasurer  and  collector  Bernalillo  County $16, 242. 86 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treasurer  and  collector  Chaves  County 12, 168. 06 

A.  E.  Bumam,  treasurer  and  collector  Colfax  County 7, 003. 13 

Jacob  Schaublin,  treasurer  and  collector  Dona  Ana  County 9, 81 9. 99 

J.  F.  Matheson,  treasurer  and  collector  Eddy  County 6, 870. 72 

John  L.  Burnside,  treasurer  and  collector  Grant  County 20, 132.  71 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadalupe  County 1 ,  850. 09 

R.  Michaels,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 5, 956. 20 

J.  B.  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Mora  County 2, 582. 17 

W.  G.  Sareent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 2, 042. 55 

C.  H.  McHenry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  County 1 ,  373. 67 

Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 8, 697. 64 

Mar^ritd  Romero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  County 9, 015. 58 

William  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County 1, 684. 88 

Abran  Abeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 8, 582. 91 

Donaciano  Cordova,  treasurer  and  collector  Taos  County 1 ,  376. 39 

Nepomuseno  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  Coimty 8, 171. 81 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County 3, 543. 63 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board,  fees 2, 000. 00 

Georce  H.  Wallace,  sec-retary  Territory,  cor^ration  fees 1, 878. 00 

W.  H.  Whiteman,  adjutant-seneral;  refund  interest  fund 8. 65 

A.  M.  Bercere,  clerk  first  judicial  district,  fees 192. 86 

Harry  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  fees 456. 60 

J.  P;  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district,  fees 128. 80 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district,  fees 522. 36 

J.  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  f ees  ^ 325.25 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1, 664. 13 

E.  H.  Bergmann,  ex-superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 768. 97 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws,  1897 51.00 

Sale  of  capitol  rebuilding  bonds,  second  series 60, 792. 50 

Sale  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  series  '*A" 39, 475. 00 

Product  of  note  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  to  pay  interest 11, 000. 00 

Total 246,378.09 

ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts.    Payments. 


82,433.10 
1,626.85 
6.300.32  I 
13,462.06 

51.00  I. 
5,330.49  1. 
60,792.50 

811.37  I 
6,698.28  I. 


Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fund \ 

A»*esM>r8*  fund 

Special  tax  fund 

Compilation  fund  (from  sale  of  Compiled  Laws) 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund j ' 

Supreme  court  fund ' \ 

Territorial  purposes,  fortv-seventh  fiscal  year I      1, 600. 76  !. 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 468. 70   . 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 76, 349. 87  \ . 

Territorial  institutions,  fiftieth  fiscal  year |    21,980.14  I. 

Interest  on  dep<»sits  fund 

Deficiency  fund 

Territorial  institutions  fund,  viz: 

rniverslty  of  New  Mexico ' 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Militarj*  Institute 

Normal  Institute,  Silver  City 

Normal  School,  Las  Vegas 

Due  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 

Paid  by  W.  H.  Whiteman,  adjutant-general , 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  sale 


Total. 


11,000.00 

8.66 

39,476.00 


246,378.09 


911,415.28 
9,676.81 
3,323.01 
14,900.42 


12,316.68 
1,400.00 

is,' 168*56 
88.90 


134.75 
10.00 

2,731.18 
640.90 

6,793.64 
640.90 

1,900.00 
&I0.90 

1,811.68 


81,527.41 


BEPOKT   OF   THE   OOVEBNOB   OF   ?fEW  MEXICO. 
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Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  publie  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  Neu^  Mexico^  giving  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifty-first 
fiscal  year,  ending  March  Sy  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 

J.  L.  Perea,  treasurer  and  collector  Bernalillo  County $26, 248. 69 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treasurer  and  collector  Chaves  County 18, 864.  70 

A.  E.  Bumam,  treasurer  and  collector  Colfax  County 25, 543. 85 

Jacob  8chaublin,  treasurer  and  collector  Dona  Ana  County 20, 521. 46 

J.  F.  Matheson,  treasurer  and  collector  Eddy  County 8, 066. 12 

John  L.  Burnside,  treasurer  and  collector  Grant  County 32, 358. 10 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadalupe  County 2, 853.  70 

Henry  Lutz,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 8, 734. 48 

J.  B.  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Mora  County 7, 762. 43 

D.  M.  Sutherland,  treasurer  and  collector  Otero  County 4, 374. 60 

J.  H.  Sargent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 3, 858. 40 

C.  H.  McHenry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  County 2, 720. 16 

Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 13, 577.  72 

Mar^rito  Romero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  Coimty 25, 159. 86 

William  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County 8, 417. 34 

Abran  Abeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 16, 829. 22 

Donaciano  Cordova,  treasurer  and  collector  Taos  County 2, 730. 19 

Nepomuseno  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  County 12, 367. 80 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County 3, 949. 18 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board,  fees 2, 500. 00 

George  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  corporation  fees 441 .  00 

A.  M.  Bercere,  clerk  first  judicial  district,  fees 319. 90 

Harry  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  fees 397. 25 

J.  P.  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district,  fees 547. 25 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  aistrict,  fees 530. 55 

J.  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  fees 321.15 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1, 434. 18 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws,  1897 8.50 

A.  A.  Keen,  commissioner  of  public  lands 1 4, 904. 38 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  treasurer,  interest  on  deposits 980. 40 

Total 257,322.56 

ABSTRACT  OF   RECEIPTS   AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fund 

Aesejwors'  fund 

Special  tax  fund 

Compilation  fund  ( from  sale  of  Compiled  Laws) 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Sheep  <;anitary  fund 

Caitle  indemnity  fund 

Common  school  income  fund 

Territorial  Institutions,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Terriu»rial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fortV-nfnth  fiscml  vear 

Territorial  institutions,  fiftieth  fiscal  year*. 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Charitable  institutions  fund 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  . 

^)ecial  purposes 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Militia  fund 

Interest  on  deposits  fund 


Receipts.    Payments. 


$1,434. 
2, 116. 
10,249. 
651. 
8. 
9,161. 
1,804. 
9, 157. 
4,904. 

95! 

1. 

4. 

1,087. 

55,152. 

327. 

3,693. 

106,660. 

9,793. 

26,564, 

13,471 


18 
10 
21 

81  , 
50 
96  ' 
78  I 
28 
38  I 
71 
06 
85 
47 
99 
37 
66 
87 
78 
25 
89 
.06 


918,643.39 

7,003.77 

9,114.68 

329.70 


980.40 


Total 257,322.56    99,665.46 


1,463.02 


39,658.47 


2,373.44 


6,950.96 

245.35 

14,585.39 

196.44 
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QuarUrUf  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico ^  g'*^ng 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fifty-first  fiscal  year  J  ending  June  2,  1900. 

RBCBIPTB. 

J.  L.  Perea,  treasurer  and  collector  Bernalillo  County $3, 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treasurer  and  collector  Chaves  County 

A.  E.  Bumam,  treasurer  and  collector  Colfax  County 

Jacob  Schaublin,  treasurer  and  collector  Doi^a  Ana  Oounty 

J.  F.  Matheson,  treasurer  and  collector  Eddy  County 

John  L.  Burnside,  treasurer  and  collector  Grant  County 1 , 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadalupe  County 

Henry  Lutz,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 

J.  B.  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Mora  County 

D.  M.  Sutherland,  treasurer  and  collector  Otero  County 

J.  H.  Sarcent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  County... 
C.  H.  McHenry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  County.. 
Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 


Mai^rito  Romero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  County 1, 

William  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County 1, 

Abran  Abeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County.  .* 

Donaciano  Cordova,  treasurer  and  collector  Taos  County 

Nepomuseno  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  County 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County .' 1 , 

George  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  corporation  fees 3, 

A.  M.  Bergere,  clerk  fir»t  judicial  di.strict,  fees 

Harry  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  fees 

J.  P.  Mitx^hell,  clerk  third  judicial  district,  fees 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district,  fees 

J.  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  fees 

F.  W.  Clancy,  legal-expense  fund 

Pullman  tax  fund 

H.  O.  Bursuin,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1 

Sales  of  Compiled  Laws,  1897 

A.  A.  Keen,  commis-Mioner  of  public  land 2, 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  treasurer,  interest  on  deposits 1, 


517.28 
657.97 
840.72 
709.59 
889.21 
315. 19 
448.90 
398.00 
360.54 
251.62 
108.35 
527.  2^ 
242.  77 
207.44 
430.53 
521.64 
366. 10 

260.56 
553.  25 
307.  20 
665.10 
476.95 
293.  75 
2(>3.  35 
595. 55 
194.99 
751.23 
17.00 
629. 67 
041.76 


Total 27, 670. 13 

ABSTRACT  OF   RECEIPTS    AND   EXPENDITURES    DURING   THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts.     Payinentt. 


Penitentiary  current  expense  fund ,    81, 

Salary  fund 5, 

AssesKorH'  fund 

S|)ecial  tax  fund , 

r<»mpilation  fund  (from  sale  of  Compiled  Laws) 

Capitol  contiuKent  sinking  fund 

Sheep  .siinitar>'  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Common  sehoorineome  fund 2, 

rerritorial  institutions,  forty-first  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-second  tiscal  year 

Territorial  in^^lituti^ms.  forty-third  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fourth  tiscal  year 

Territorial  institution.*,  forty-fifth  tiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fi««cal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-ninth  fi.nal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fiftieth  fiscal  year" 

Territorial  institution.^,  fifty-first  fiscal  year 

F.  VV.  Clancy,  legal  expense*  fund '. 

Pullman  Iax  fund 

Territorial  purpwises.  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purix>ses,  fiftieth  fis<al  year . .'. 

Territorial  pur7H)st»s,  fifty-first  fi.scal  year 

(Charitable  nistitutions  fund 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  and  certificates  of  indebtedness 

Special  purposes 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Militia  fund 

Interest  on  deposit  fund 


8ir),r>S9.8l 

y.  757.53 

2,144.64 

324.97 


I 


i- 


Total 27,670.13 


751.23  ! 
559.60 
662.50  i 
180.26 
17.00  ' 
578.81  I 
140.31 
302.00  ' 
629.67  I 
.M 
1.9 

.93 

1.30 

1.90 

3.81 

56.06 

69.49 

129.37 

296.89 

189.69 

595.55 

194.99 

193.21  ' 

003.32    

182.00  , 

567.15  I        3. 46^.3» 

506.75 

812.05 


17. -279.09 
177.06 
32.03 


1,041.76 


5.389.65 

56.00 

22.5SS.49 

640.58 


78,448.18 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  BERNALILLO  .COUNTY. 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo  up  to  and  including  June 
30,  1900,  amounts  to  1377,185.11,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  Issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpcee  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Jan.  1,1885... 
Jan.  1.1886... 
July  1, 1889  . . 

Do 

Nov.  16, 1891  . 
July  1,1892  .. 
Jan.  1,1893.. 
July  1, 1895  . 
Aug.  2, 1897  . 


rear$.  ' 
10-20 
10-30 
10-30 
10-30 
20-30 
20-30 
15-30 
10-30 
10-20 


Funding  bonds 

Court-house  building . 

Funding  bonds 

Current  expenses 

do 

Bridge  building 

Current  expenses 

Funding  bonds 

do 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Approved  accounts  unpaid  to  June  30, 1900 

Total  indebtedness  to  June  30, 1900 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1900. 


Percent. 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

5.9 
6 


922.500.00 
78,000.00 
43,700.00 
40,000.00 
7,000.00 
30,000.00 
17,000.00 
64,900.00 
50,100.00 


353,200.00 
23,985.11 


377,  ISo.  11 


4,880,367.00 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT  OF  CHAVES  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts  to 
$50,000,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 

- 

Date  of 
maturity. 

For  what  purpose  issued. 

Rate  of 

interest. 

Amount. 

Jan.1.1891 

Years. 
10-20 
10-20 
15-30 

Court-hou-se  and  jail 

Per  cent. 
6 
6 
6 

$30,000.00 
13,000.00 

Do 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness 

Current  expenses 

Do 

7,000.00 

Total  bonded  debt 50,000.00 

Total  assessed  valuation,  real  and  personal  property,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900  . .     2, 305, 086. 00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  COLFAX   COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  counti^  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts  to 
170,400,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
'maturity. 


July  1, 1897  . 

Do 

^ug.  1,1897. 
July  1.1898. 


Years. 
10-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Current  expenses 

Funding  debt 

do 

Improvement  bonds . 


Total  bonded  debt. 


Blateof  I 
interest,  i 


Per  cent. 
6 
6 


S7,000.00 
28.900.00 
18.500.00 
16.000.00 

70,400.00 


Total  a.sse88ed  value,  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900 2. 913, 000. 00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  DONA    ANA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1900,  amounts  to 
$94,688.33,  composed  of  the  following  amountif: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  ii6ue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


'  Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


;  Yean. 
I       10-20 

10-80 
I        10-80 

10-20 
'  10-30 
I        15-30 


Total  bonded  debt 

Judgments  against  the  county  . 

Approved  accounts 

warrants  outstanding 


Jan.  1,1896. 
July  1,1899  . 
July  1,1896  . 
Aug.  2, 1897  . 
July  1,1889  . 
July  1, 1891  . 


Funding  bonds 

do 

....do 

....do 

Current  expense  bonds . 
do 


Total  indebtedncM. 


I  Per  cent. 

I  6 

6 

I  6 

6 


Total  assessed  value  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 
Void  Indebtedness  under  section  302,  compiled  laws,  1897 , 


S5,700.00 
32.000.00 
23,100.00 

7,621.15 
15.000.00 

7.000.00 


90,421.16 

3.524.40 

.V^.92 

162.86 


94,688.38 


2,416,700.00 
11.398.06 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  EDDY   COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1900,  amounts  to 
$74,079.39,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt 


Date  of  issue. 


Nov.  80,1891. 
July  1,1891. 
Jan.  1,1892. 
June  2,1894. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Feb.  6, 1921 

July  1,1911 

Jan.  1,1912 

Jan.  6, 1924 


Total  bonded  debt. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


County  current  expenses 

Court-nouse  and  jail 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness 

Bridge  bonds  (county) 

Floating  indebtedness  bonds  under 
act  thirty-second  legislative  assem- 
bly. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


r.  000. 00 
30,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,000.00 
24.079.39 


74.079.39 


Total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  SO,  1900 |    1 ,  285. 935. 00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  GRANT  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1900,  amounts  to 
$236,988.55,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


July  1.1883. 

July  1. 1885  . 

July  1,1889  . 

Do 


Date  of 
maturity. 


June  30, 1903 
June  80, 1905 
July  1,1919 
do 


For  what  purpose  Issued. 


Railroad 

Funding  indebtedness. 

do 

Current  expenses 


Total  bonded  debt 

Approved  accounts  outstanding. 

Warrants  outstanding 

Judgments  against  county 

Coupon  indebtedness 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  valuation  real  and  personal  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 


Rate  of 
1  interest. 


Percent 
6 


Amount. 


$57,000.00 
18,500.00 

115,500.00 
27,000.00 


218,000.00 

2,100.00 

65.87 

8.064.68 

8.758.00 


236.988.56 


3,668.613.00 
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Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts  to 
$29,847.91,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue.         „S?^^J,. 

For  what  purpose  issued. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

,  A  mount. 

Years. 
Jan.  1,1893 20-30 

Court-house  and  iail 

Percent. 
6 

925,000.00 

Aiig.2,1897 10-20 

Funding  indebtedness  of  current  expenses. 

2,735.46 

Total  bonded  indebtedness 
Jtidg:inent8  against  the  county  . . 

27,735.46 

512. 19 

Approved  accounts  outstanding  1 
Approved  accounts  outstanding  1 
Approved  accounts  outstanding  f 

or  1898  

652.33 

or  1899 

592.11 

or  1900 

855.82 

Total  indebtedness 

29,847.91 

Total  aaseseed  value  real  and  personal  nmnArtv  for  vcat  f^ndinff  .TunA  no.  lono . 

647,897.00 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts  to 
$48,775,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Banded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Oct.  8, 1882. , 
Jan.  1,  1883. 
June  2. 1883  . 
Apr.  7,1885. 
July  1,1889. 
July  1,  18W. 
Aug.  2, 1897. 


Yean. 
20 
20 
20 
80 
15 
20-80 
20-W 


Funded  indebtedness. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Current  exoenses 

Funded  inaebtedness.. 


Percent. 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total  indebtedness . 


Total  assessed  valuation  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  80, 1900. 
No  floating  indebtedness. 


S3, 000. 00 
500.00 
300.00 
2,600.00 
24,300.00 
7,000.00 
11,075.00 


48,775.00 


1,2^6,739.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  MORA   COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts  to 
$103,570.46,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Years. 

Aug.  1, 1889 10-20     Court-house  and  Jail. 

Interest  due  and  unpaid  on  bonds . 

Floating  indebtedness 

Judgments  against  county 

Current  expenses 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent. 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  value  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 


Amount. 


870,000.00 

17,339.25 

7,982.99 

6,460.57 

1, 787. 65 


103,570.46 


1,067,173.00 
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M'KINLEY   CX)UNTY. 

McKinley  County  was  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo  by  an 
act  of  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  passed 
February  23,  1899. 

The  only  indebtedness  against  the  county  at  the  date  of  June  30,  1899,  was  its 
portion  or  pro  rata  of  the  indebtedness  of  that  f  Bernalillo)  county,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  the  pro  rata  of  indebteoness  will  be  until  the  assessment  of 
this  county  has  been  completed. 

This  coMuty  of  McKinley  will  be  organized  in  1900. 

OTERO  COUNTV. 

Otero  County  was  formed  from  portions  of  Dona  Ana,  Socorro,  and  Lincoln 
counties  by  an  act  of  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New- 
Mexico,  which  went  into  effect  February  1,  1899. 

The  only  indebtedness  against  the  county  at  date  of  June  30,  1899,  was  its  por- 
tion or  pro  rata  of  the  indebtedness  of  those  counties,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  the  pro  rata  of  indebtedness  will  be  until  the  assessment  of  this 
county  has  been  completed. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  RIO   ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts  to 
$51,902.60,  composed  of  the  fbllowing  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 

Date  of 
maturity. 

For  what  purpose  issued. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

Julv5.1882 

Years. 
20-30 

Funding  bonds,  current  expenses  of  court- 
house, jail,  and  bridges 

PercerU, 

6 

Total  bonded  indebtedness. 
Approved  accounts  outstanding  . 
Warrants  outstanding 


Total  Indebtedness  to  June  80, 1900 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900 . 


Amount. 


$46,749.00 


45,749.00 
5,016.80 
1,137.80 


51.902.60 


956,196.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SAN  JUAN   COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts  to 
$21,290.16,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Dec.  30, 1889. 
Sept.  1,1892. 
Jan.  1,1893.. 
Oct.  1,1892. 
Apr.  1.18W. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Years. 
Dec.  30,1919 
Sept.  1,1922 
Jan.  1, 1923 
Oct.  1,1922 
Apr.     1,1923 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Current  expense  . 

Jail  bonds 

Current  expense . 

Judgment 

Current  expense . 


Rate  of  I 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total  bonded  debt. 
Warrants  outstanding  . . . 
Floating  indebtedness  . . 


Total  indebtedness  

Total  asses.«4ed  valuation  real  and  pernonal  property  for  year  ending  June  30,1900. 


Amount. 


S8,000.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
2.600.00 
3,000.00 


20.100.00 

180.06 

1,010.11 


21.290.16 


516,953.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  San  Mi^el  County  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900, 
amounts  to  $496,886,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  iflsue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Years. 

JuJyl,1882 10 

July  1,1884 10 

July  1,1889 10-30 

Jan.  1,1892  . 

Nov.1,1895 20-30 

July  1,1897 10-20 

Total  bonded  Indebtedness , 

Approved  accounts  outstanding,  including  floating  debt. 

Judgments  against  county 

Pastdue  interest  unpaid 


Refunding 

Court-house  and  jail 

Funding  debt 

Cour^hou8e  and  Jail  bonds. 

Funded  debt 

....do 


Total  indebtedness. 


Percent. 
8 
6 
6 
6 
61 
6 


Total  assessed  value  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  80, 1900. . 


13,300.00 

26,500.00 
213,900.00 

18,000.00 
113,300.00 

13,879.00 


388,279.00 
10,000.00 
23,107.00 
75,500.00 


496,886.00 


3.556,301.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SANTA   FE  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amounts 
to  $874,256.42,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount 


July  1, 
Jan.  1, 
Jan.  10, 
Sept.  29, 
Aug.  21, 
Mar.  1, 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Jan.  1, 
Aug.  1, 


1882. 
1896. 
1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
1892. 


1898. 
1897. 


Years. 
10-20 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 


Current  expense. 

do 

....do 

Railroad  bonds . . 
20-30  I  Current  expense. 
20-30  I  Railroad  bonds . 


20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
10-20 


Court-house  and  Jail . 

Current  expense 

do 

....do 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Outstanding  warrants 

Accounts  filed  and  approved  and  certificates  issued. 

Accounts  due  and  approved 

Past  due  Interest  unpaid 


TotAl  Indebtedness. 


Percent. 
8 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 


Total  afwessed  value  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900. , 


S14,600.00 

27,ooaoo 

6,300.00 
262,000.00 
19,500.00 
178,600.00 
64,500.00 
90,900.00 
8,500.00 
13,139.00 


680,039.00 

2,790.00 

2,860.00 

421.00 

188,156.42 


874,256.42 


1,886,940.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SIERRA   COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  Jirne  30,  1900,  amounts 
to  $68,623,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


July  1,1889. 
Do 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Years. 
15-30 
15-30 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Funding.bonds  . . 
Current  expense . 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Approved  accounts  unpaid  to  June  30, 1900 . 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 


Total  indebtedness  to  June  30, 1900 

Total  assessed  value  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900.. 

6487 11 


Amount. 


S66,800.00 
10,000.00 


66,800.00 
1,823.00 


68,623.00 


1,856,170.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1900,  amounts 
to  $180,355.66,  composed  of  the  followmg  amounts: 

Bonded  debt 


Date  of  iBsue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpose  Isuued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount 


Years. 
10-20 

10-20 


Total  bonded  indebtedness.. 
Approyed  accounts  outstanding. . 


Jan.  1,1884  . 
July  1, 1889  . 
July  1,1897  . 


Court-house  and  Jail  funding  debt . 

Bridges  and  improvements 

Funolng  bonds 


Total  indebtedness  to  June  80, 1900 

TqUA  assessed  value  real  and  personal  property  for  1900 . 


Percent. 
6 
6 


9103,500.00 
54,700.00 
20,700.00 


178,900.00 
1,435.66 


180.835.66 


4,501,588.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  TAOS  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1900,  amounts 
to  $44,900,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

B<mded  debt. 


Date  of  iasue. 


June  6,  1889. 
^July  2,1889. 
July  1,1892. 
Aug.  2,  1897. 


Date  of 
maturity 


Ycarg. 
10-30 
10-30 
1^-30 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Funding  bonds  . . 
Current  expense . 

do 

Funding  bonds . . 


Rate  of  ' 
interest.  I 


Per  cent. 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Approved  accounts  outstanding  to  June  30, 1899 

Total  indebtedness  to  June  30, 1900 

Total  assessed  value  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900 . 


Amount 


S24,5OO.00 
3,000.00 
I  3,500.00 

'  10,400.00 

.,  41,400.00 

.|  3,500.00 

44,900.00 

J        790, 578. -tt 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  UNION   COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amoimts 
to  $42,293.31,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Nov.  21, 1894 . 
Jan.  15,1895. 
Mar.    1,1900. 


Date  of 
maturity 


Veart. 
10-20 
15-30 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Court-house  and  jail. 

Current  expenses 

Refunding  Donds 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Outstanding  indebtedness.. 

Total  indebtedness 

Total  aaseniscd  value  real  and  personal  property  for  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 


Percent. 
6 
6 
6 


Amount 


120,000.00 
7.000.00 
10,000.00 
5,293.31 


42.298.81 
1,817,835.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  VALENCIA  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  amount 
to  $106,982,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 
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Bonded  debt. 
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Date  of  iffiue. 

Date  of 
maturity. 

Floatin 

do. 

do. 

Current 
do. 

Floatini 
do. 

For  what  purpose  issued. 

1  Rate  of 
,  interest. 

Amount. 

Jan.  1  1882     . 

Year». 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 

ebtednesB 

il  and  pen 

J  debt 

Pcrcait 
j               8 

918,982.00 

Jan.  1,1885... 
Jan.  1, 1889  . . . 

expenses  — 
g"  debt ....!!! . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8,800.00 
18,700.00 

Aug.  1,1889  ... 

80,000.00 

Jan.  1,1891 ... 

7,000.00 

Jan,  1,1895... 

20,000.00 

Jan.  1, 1897  . . . 

:              6 

8,500.00 

Qded  ind 
value  re« 

Total  bo] 

106,982.00 

ional  property  for  year 

ending  June  30 

,  1900  

Total  assessed 

1,996,467.86 

RECAPITULATION. 

County. 

Assessed  value. 

Indebted- 
ness. 

Bernalillo 

$4.^^^  «7.00 
2     '     '«6.00 
2           00.00 
2           00.00 
1           86.00 
8   .'  113.00 
i  1.     97.00 
1  -:;^    739.00 
Iji*;:.  178.00 

$877, 186. 11 

Chaves 

60,000.00 

Cnlfftx 

70,400.00 

Dona  Ana. . . . 

94,688.88 

Eddy 

74,079.89 

Grant 

236,968.56 

Guadalupe 

29, 847. 91 

Lincoln 

48,775.00 

Mora 

103,570.46 

McKinley.... 

Otero 



662,652.00 

966,196.00 

516.953.00 

8,556,301.00 

1,886,940.00 

1,856,170.00 

4,601,588.00 

790,678.42 

1,817,836.00 

1,996,457.88 

Rio  Arriba 

61,902.60 

San  Juan 

21, 290. 16 

San  Miguel 

496,886.00 

Santa  Fe 

874,266.42 

Sierra                                      

68,623.00 

Socorro  

180, 356. 66 

Taos 

44,900.00 

Union       .  .. 

42,293.31 

Valencia 

106,982.00 

Total... 

88,452,181.80 

2,973,023.90 

Note.— McKinley  and  Otero  counties  were  created  by  the  last  legislature,  and  are  included  in  the 
counties  from  which  they  were  formed  in  the  assessment  and  debt  of  1899  and  until  June  30, 1900. 
Otero  County  gives  assessment  but  not  debt. 

BANKS. 

The  statements  of  the  different  banks  throughout  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
show  the  following  business  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 


Name  of  bank  and  location. 


First  National  Bank,  Albuquerque 

First  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Fe 

First  National  Bank,  Roswell 

First  National  Bank,  Raton 

First  National  Bank,  Carlsbad 

First  National  Bank.  Alamogordo 

San  Mifuel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 

Silver  City  National  Bank,  Silver  City 

Bank  of  c5ommerce,  Albuquerque 

The  Bank  of  Deming J>eming 

Sierra  County  Bank,  Hillsboro 

Exchange  Bank  of  White  Oaks,  White  Oaks 
The  Las  Vegas  Savings  Bank,  Las  Vegas  . . . 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos 

Geo.  D.  Bowman  &  Son,  La«  CruccH 

S.T.BitUng's  Bank.  Carlsbad 

Andrew  Morton  &  Co.,  Springer 


Resources. 


<2, 


322,210.89 

746.564.71 

578,437.88 

416,691.23 

290,526.43 

153,558.13 

127,101.88 

73H.557.97 

432,820.76 

603, 437. 33 

30H,234.39 

156,063.28 

1:M,042.H2 

115,159.35 

94,537.28 

76.976.43 

76, 187. 83 

66, 149. 60 


Liabilities. 


92,322,210.80 

746,564.71 

578,437.88 

415,691.23 

290,526.43 

153,558.13 

127,101.88 

738,557.97 

432,820.76 

608,437.33 

308.234.39 

156,063.28 

134,042.82 

115. 159. 35 

94,537.28 

76,976.43 

76,187.83 

66,149.60 


7,426,258.19       7,426.258.19 
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United  States  Internal  Revenue, 
Collector's  Office,  District  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  September  8,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  dated  September  7,  i>lease  find  herewith 
appended  schedule  showing  the  business  of  my  office  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year  endeS  June  30,  1900: 

ChUectums  for  Neu^  Mexico. 

Special-tax  stamps $23,019.69 

I^-paid  spirit  stamps 74. 25 

Documentary  stamps 25,  726. 99 

Proprietary  stamps 1, 894. 62 

Collections  on  lists 3,982.12 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 2, 524. 14 

Tobacco 120.36 

Beer 7,438.90 

Total 64,781.07 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Morrison, 
Collector  Internal  Revetiue. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Santa  Fe,  May  P,  1900, 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  8th  instant  for  a  report  of  my  office  during 
the  past  year  to  use  in  your  report  to  the  Interior  Dei)artment,  I  beg  leave  to  submit: 

My  last  report  was  made  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1898.  All  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  contained  in  that  report  were  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  enacted 
into  laws. 

Since  that  time  I  have  rendered  84  official  opinions  to  different  Territorial  officers, 
at  their  request.  I  prepwired  forms  of  refundmg  bonds  for  the  Territory,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  school  districts,  and  boards  of  education,  and  approved  the  form  of 
bonds  for  several  counties  and  municipalities. 

.  In  May,  1899,  as  required  by  chapter  69,  session  laws  of  1899,  I  acted  with  the 
treasurer  and  auditor  in  passing  upon  and  approving  deficiency  claims  to  the  amount 
of  about  $125,000,  and  prepared  the  form  of  certificates  to  be  issued  for  the  same. 

At  the  request  of  the  commerce  commission,  I  brought  a  criminal  suit  against 
B.  G.  Wilson,  the  manager  of  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  for  violation  of  section 
2,  chapter  50,  session  laws  of  1899.  He  was  arrested,  and  applied  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  the  supreme  court,  where  I  appeared.  After  argument  the  court 
rendered  a  judgment  discharging  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  said  section  2  was 
in  violation  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not 
passing  upon  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the  act. 

I  brought  two  suits  against  former  incumbents  of  the  office  of  coal-oil  inspector 
and  their  bondsmen  in  the  district  court,  which  suits  are  now  pending  on  demurrer 
and  undisposed  of. 

I  gave  consent  in  three  instances  to  use  the  name  of  my  office  in  quo  warranto 
proceedings,  after  having  examined  the  information  carefully  and  considering  the 
cases  to  be  such  as  reouired  the  issuance  of  such  writs. 

I  approved  the  tax  levied  for  Territorial  purposes  for  the  fifty- second  fiscal  year, 
submitted  to  me  by  the  auditor. 

In  July  of  last  year  I  brought  mandamus  proceedings  in  the  district  court  against 
Samuel  Eldodt,  on  the  application  of  J.  H.  Vaughn,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  treas- 
urer's office.  The  distnct  court  awarded  a  peremptory  writ.  From  this  judgment 
Eldoldt  took  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
was  affirmed  at  the  last  tenn. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  giving  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  4  square 
leases  of  land,  I  had  applied  to  the  surveyor-general,  under  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
vidini?  for  applications  under  the  small  holdings  act,  for  title  to  all  lands  held  and 
occupied  by  the  Territory  for  penitentiary,  capitol,  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  and 
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other  buildings,  but  since  tbe  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  giving  the  4  square 
leagues  of  land  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  fur- 
ther under  the  small  holdings  act 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  I  have  appeared  for  the  auditor  in  the  district 
court  in  three  suits  brought  against  him  by  mandamus,  also  in  the  district  court 

rn  a  statement  of  facts,  made  argument,  and  submitted  to  the  coiut  a  question  on 
construction  of  the  law  in  r^ard  to  fidelity  and  guaranty  insurance  companies 
payine  a  license  fee  as  insurance  companies. 

In  tne  district  court  of  Colfax  County  there  is  a  suit  pending  against  the  secretary 
of  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization,  on  writ  of  certiorari,  on  the  app^  of  the 
plaintiff  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  regard  to  his 
taxes. 

At  the  last  January  term  of  the  supreme  court  I  prepared  briefs  in  12  cases,  argued 
and  submitted  the  same,  as  follows:  Two  mandamus,  ooth  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Territorv;  5  for  murder,  of  which  3  have  been  affirmed  in  favor  of  the  Territory,  1 
reversed  and  remanded  for  a  new  trial,  and  1  is  still  undisposed  of;  4  cases  for  lar- 
ceny of  animals,  of  which  3  were  affirmed  in  favor  of  the  Territory  and  1  is  undis- 
posed of,  and  1  case  for  rape,  which  has  been  submitted  but  is  not  yet  determined. 

I  also  filed  informations  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  against  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Supply  Company,  for  theih  to  show  cause 
whjr  they  did  business  m  the  Territory  without  comply mg  with  its  laws  in  regard  to 
foreign  corporations.  After  the  issuance  of  the  writs  these  companies  came  in,  com- 
plied with  the  law,  and  the  two  cases  were  dismissed,  upon  their  payment  of  costs. 

I  presented  a  rule  to  the  supreme  court,  which  was  adopted,  providing  for  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts,  upon  the  determination  of  any  cnminal  case  in  which  an 
appeal  had  been  allowed,  to  at  once  notify  the  solicitor-general  of  the  fact  and  trans- 
mit to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  cOurt  a  transcript  of  the  record  proper,  in  order  that 
these  criminal  appeals  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  a  timely 
way,  and  avoid  the  habit  of  the  appellant  of  delaying  until  the  last  minute  before 
sending  a  transcript,  which  frequently  is  not  filed  imtil  after  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
when  it  is  occupied  with  other  business  and  the  solicitor-general  is  extremely  busy 
in  the  court  with  cases  already  before  it. 

In  addition  to  this  I  have  written  a  large  number  of  official  letters  and  communica- 
tions, which  were  not  considered  as  official  opinions,  but  contained  advice  and  sug- 
gestions to  interested  persons  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  a  number  of 
these  being  upon  the  subject  of  honoring  requisitions  from  other  States  and  Territo- 
ries and  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  granting  like  papers  for  the  extradition  of 
criminals  wanted  here. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  L.  Bartlett, 

Solicitor-  General, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Chvemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex» 


THE  NATIONAL  GUAJID. 

Territory  op  New  Mexico, 
Office  of  the  Adjutant-General, 

SarUa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Kew  Mexico  on  the  30th  dav  of  June,  1900.  The  National  Guard  on  this  day  is 
composed  of  five  companies  oi  infantry  belonging  to  the  First  Regiment,  two  troops 
of  cavabry  belon^ng  to  the  First  Squadron,  ana  a  Gatling-gun  sauad.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  First  Regiment  of  infantry  is  at  Albuquerque,  and  tne  companies  are 
stationed  as  follows,  viz:  Company  A  at  Las  Cruces,  Company  B  at  Mesula,  Com- 
p«my  F  at  Santa  Fe,  Company  G  at  Albuquerque,  and  Company  I  at.  Las  Vegas. 

Tne  headquarters  of  the  First  Squadron  of  cavalry  are  at  oanta  Fe,*and  Troop  A  is 
stationed  at  Hillsboro  and  Troop  L  at  Santa  Fe.  The  Gatlin^-gun  squad  is  stationed 
at  Santa  Fe.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  450  officers  and  men, 
of  which  the  number  of  officers  and  men  uniformed  is  404.  Troop  A  of  the  First 
Squadron  of  cavalry  have  not  been  furnished  with  uniforms,  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  appropriation. 

Applications  are  on  file  for  the  organization  of  cavalry  troops  at  Alamogordo  and 
Roswell,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  additional  mfantry  companies  at 
Albuquerque  and  Las  V^as,  which  will  be  authorized  if  our  allotment  of  the  new 
Congressional  appropriation  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense. 
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The  guard  of  the  Territory,  though  not  lai^  in  number,  ia  in  good  condition,  and 
officers  and  men  manifest  considerable  zeal  and  interest  in  the  work.  The  condition 
of  the  guard  has  greatly  improved  in  efficiency  since  my  report  of  laat  year.  More 
attention  has  been  paid  to  drill,  and  the  good  effect  is  shown  in  the  improved  sol- 
dierly appearance  of  the  men.  The  arms  and  uniforms  are  better  cared  for,  and 
pride  in  tneir  personal  appearance  is  now  a  marked  characteristic  in  officers  and  men. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  capitol,  June  4, 1900,  we  were  able 
to  mobilize  seven  uniformed  organizations  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe.  Their  appearance  on  panule  was  excellent,  their  tactical  movements  skillful, 
their  arms  and  accouterments  and  uniforms  in  good  condition,  and  their  bearing  sol- 
dierly. So  well  did  they  appear  and  bear  themselves  as  to  evoke  from  spectators 
many  compliments,  and  it  gave  to  the  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  the  work  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  they  hi5  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  with  so  little  encour- 
agement from  the  Territory.  The  appropriation  by  the  Territory  for  the  support  of 
the  National  Guard,  for  all  purposes,  mcluding  the  salary  of  adjutant-general,  rent  of 
armories,  transportation  of  arms,  uniforms,  and  equipment,  fuel,  lights,  Stationery, 
traveling  expenses,  etc.,  is  but  $2,000  per  annum.  A  reference  to  wnat  other  States 
are  doing  for  the  National  Guard  is  not  out  of  place  here.  For  instance,  the  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  is  14,230,  or  thirty-two  times  greater  than  our 
own;  the  annual  appropriation  of  that  State  for  the  support  of  the  guard  is  $477,000, 
or  nearly  two  hunarea  and  forty  times  greater  than  that  of  New  Mexico.  The 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  is  10,036,  twenty-three  times  greater 
than  our  own;  its  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  ^uard,  $350,000,  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  times  greater  than  that  of  New  Mexico.  But  let  us  take, 
for  example,  our  neighborinp^  State  of  Colorado;  the  strength  of  its  National  Guard  is 
1,142,  or  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than  New  Mexico;  its  annual  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  guard  is  ^,000,  which  Is  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of 
New  Mexico.  I  do  not  argue  for  a  large  appropriation  for  the  support  of  our  {pmrd, 
but  the  facts  show  that  the  Territory  has  done  but  little,  and  appropriations  in  the 
future  should  be  more  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subiect,  or  the 
National  Guard  of  New  Mexico  should  be  disbanded.  Outside  of  the  matter  of  arms 
and  uniforms,  which  are  furnished  by  the  Government,  the  support  of  the  guard  has 
mainly  fallen  upon  the  officers  and  men,  and  they,  seeing  what  ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  guard  in  other  States,  become  discouraged  and  dissatisfied.  The  con- 
duct of  members  of  our  guard  who  have  served  in  United  States  volunteer  regiments 
has  reflected  great  credit  and  honor  upon  the  Territory.  They  have  shown  the 
utility  of  their  training,  and  that  they  are  not  behind  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  other 
States  in  the  value  of  their  service  to  the  country. 

The  lamented  Capt.  Max  Luna  received  his  military  training  in  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Mexico;  so  did  Captains  Muller  and  Llewellyn  and  Lieutenants  Grif- 
fin, Coleman,  Green,  Kelley,  and  others  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  Captains  Borro- 
daile,  Strover,  and  Reid.  and  Lieutenants  Chamberlin,  McRae,  Otero,  and  others  of 
the  First  Territorial  United  States  Infantry.  They  did  their  part  faithfully  and  well, 
and  their  gallant  conduct  appeals  to  the  Territory  to  do  its  part  in  preparing  the 
present  guard  of  the  Territory  for  the  time  when  they  too  may  be  called  to  battle 
for  the  honor  and  safety  of  their  countr>'. 

The  allotment  to  the  Territory  of  the  Congressional  appropriation  for  several  years 
has  been  about  $2,240.  That  appropriation  has  been  increased  by  Congress  from 
$400,000  to  $1,000,000.  Our  allotment  in  the  future  will  probably  be  about  $6,000. 
This  will  enable  us  to  increase  the  strength  of  our  guard,  and  to  arm  and  equip  the 
men  in  better  shape  than  ever  before.  The  Congressional  allotment  can  only  be 
used  in  the  purchase  from  the  (Jovernment  of  uniforms,  arms,  and  equipment.  No 
part  of  it  can  be  used  in  paying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  guard.  The  increased 
strength  of  the  guanl  and  larger  armament  and  equipment  will  naturally  demand 
from  the  Territory  larger  appropriations  in  order  to  distribute  and  care  for  the  same. 

I  take  from  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year 
1897  a  statement  of  the  salaries  paid  by  that  State  to  the  adjutant-general  and  his 
assistants:  Salary  of  adjutant-general,  $2,000  ynir  annum;  assistant  adjutant-general, 
$1,500;  chief  clerk,  $1,400;  superintendent  of  arsenal,  $1,400;  salary  of  five  clerks, 
$6,000;  salary  of  stenographer,  1^600;  contingent  expenses,  $2,000.  In  addition  t^ 
that  the  quartermaster-general,  the  commiHsary-general,  the  inspector-general,  and 
surgeon-general  also  receive  salaries.  In  New  Mexico  the  adjutant-general  perforoas 
also  the  duties  of  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  in8j)ector-general  and  chief  of  ord- 
nance, he  is  not  alloweil  an  aAsintant  or  clerk,  and  his  salary  is  $600  per  annum.  No 
comment  on  these  figures  is  necessarj'. 
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AKMAMENT. 

The  armament  of  the  National  Guard  consists  of  1  Gratline  fl:un,  caliber  .45,  model  of 
1884,  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of  ordnance;  400  Springneld  rifles,  caliber  .45;  134 
Springfield  carbines,  caliber  .45;  33  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45,  and  67  cavalry  sabers. 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  to 
exenange  all  of  the  Springfield  rifles  and  carbines  for  a  like  number  of  Krag-Jorgen- 
sens,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  close  of  this  year  our  guard  will  be  fully 
equipped  with  the  more  modem  and  better  arm. 

OFFICIAL  ROSTBR. 

Governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Miguel  A.  Otero;  adjutant-general  and  ex  officio 
quartermaster-general,  commissary -general,  inspector-general,  chief  of  ordnance,  and 
chief  of  staff,  W.  H.  Whiteman.  Aides-de-camp,  acting  judge-advocate-general.  Col. 
R.  E.  Twitchell;  acting  surgeon-general.  Col.  W.  R.  Tipton,  Col.  E.  Godwin-Austen, 
Col.  Harry  Whigham,  Col.  E.  W.  Dobson,  Col.  H.  A.  Alexander,  Col.  J.  E.  Hurley, 
Col.  Vepceslado  Jaramillo,  Maj.  J.  G.  Meadors,  Maj.  R.  S.  Goss. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry:  Col.  John  fiorrodaile,  commanding;  Lieut.  Col.  R.  C. 
Rankin;  Maj.  Eugene  Van  Patten,  Third  Battalion;  major  First  Battalion,  vacant; 
major  Second  Battalion,  vacant;  Maj.  Sure.  John  F.  Pearce;  chaplain,  Capt.  Fred  J. 
Bennett;  adjutant.  First  Lieut.  E.  L.  Medler;  quartermaster.  First  Lieut.  F.  H. 
Strong;  battalion  adjutant.  First  Lieut.  B.  F.  Forsythe,  First  Battalion;  battdlion 
quartermaster.  First  Lieut.  H.  W.  Kelley;  assistant  surgeon,  Capt.  H.  M.  Smith; 
chaplain,  Capt.  George  Selby;  battalion  adjutant.  First  Lieut.  John  Francis  Findlay, 
Third  Battalion;  battalion  quartermaster.  First  Lieut.  William  Ascarate;  assistant 
Burgeon,  Capt.  John  McConnell;  chaplain,  Capt.  Pedro  Lassaign. 

Company  A:  Capt.  Oscar  Lohman;  First  Lieut.  W.  Chetham  Strode;  Second  Lieut. 
W.  F.  Jacoby. 

Company  B:  Capt.  Allen  C.  Tyson;  First  Lieut.  Louis  Goodman;  Second  Lieut. 
Francisco  Rivera. 

Commny  F:  Capt.  Jasper  N.  Ortiz;  First  Lieut.  John  Shoemaker;  Second  Lieut. 
James  B.  Read. 

Company  G:  Capt.  L.  H.  Chamberlin;  First  Lieut.  J.  E.  Elder;  Second  Lieut. 
Charles  Whiting. 

Company  I:  Capt.  J.  P.  S.  Mennet;  First  Lieut.  Herman  Ilfeldj  Second  Lieut. 
Bonifacio  Lucero. 

First  Squadron  Cavalry:  Maj.  Frederick  Muller,  commanding;  Maj.  Surg.  J.  H. 
Sloan;  adjutant  quartermaster,  vacant 

Troop  A:  Capt.  W.  S.  Hopewell;  First  Lieut.  J.  S.  McPherson;  Second  Lieut. 
Peter  Crumrine. 

Troop  E:  Capt.  William  E.  Griffin;  first  lieutenant,  vacant;  Second  Lieut.  Arthur 
Griffin. 

Gatling-gun  squad:  First  Lieut.  W.  H.  Pope,  commanding. 

In  the  year  just  closed  I  placed  lockers  for  each  man  in  the  armories  of  Troop  E 
and  the  Gatling-gun  squad  stationed  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  better  preservation  and  care 
of  arms  and  uniforms,  in  which  each  man  can  keep  his  entire  eouipraent,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  great  aid  in  keeping  arms  and  imiforms  togjether  and  in  keeping 
the  same  in  order.  Company  G,  at  Albuquerque,  is  also  provided  with  lockerH,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  they  can  be  plac^  in  every  armory  in  ,  the 
Territory. 

Pursuant  to  section  31,  chapter  50,  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  1897,  which  requiren  an 
annual  inspection  to  be  made  of  the  discipline,  coun^es  of  study,  and  general  man- 
agement of  all  military  schools  within  the  Territory,  I  proceeded  on  the  10th  dav  of 
May,  1900,  to  inspect  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  located  at  Roswell.  The 
inspection  was  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  could  be  ma^le,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  ever>'thing  I  saw  was  much  better  than  the  year  before.  The 
school  being  one  year  older,  everything  about  it  seemed  more  mature;  grass,  tree,s, 
and  shrubbery  have  filled  up  the  barren  places,  and  the  campus,  wltich  three  years 
ago  was  a  barren  mesa,  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  beauty.  The  cablets  have  grown 
in  height,  have  filled  out,  are  well  set  up,  their  uniforms  in  good  condition,  and 
their  luring  and  conduct  soldierlv.  They  gave  an  exhibition  drill  which  was  very 
creditable  to  the  boys,  and  especially  so  to  their  instructor  in  military  tactics,  Major 
Wilson.  I  inspected  the  cadets, /their  uniforms,  amis,  and  accouterments,  and  the 
place  where  they  are  kept,  and  found  all  in  good  condition.  The  arms  used  at  the 
institute,  80  Springfield  rifles,  loaned  to  the  school  two  years  ago  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Otero,  are  too  heavy  for  the  younger  class  of  cadets,  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  provide  the  institute  with  arms  more  suitable  to  their  years  and  strength. 
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This  school  ib  more  strictly  a  Territorial  institution  than  any  other  school  in  the 
Territory;  students  are  there  from  every  county,  and  the  scramhle  that  occurs  every 
year  in  each  county  to  6btain  the  appointment  speaks  well  for  the  reputation  and 
excellent  character  of  the  school.  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  many  of  the  bo^ 
how  they  were  treated,  whether  thejr  were  satisfied  with  their  instructors,  and  if 
they  would  return  next  year,  and  received  the  same  reply  from  all — ^that  they  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  school  and  with  their  treatment,  with  the  superintendent 
and  instructors;  that  they  would  return  if  they  had  a  chance,  and  no  complaint  was 
made  to  me  by  any  of  them  of  any  kind  whatever. 

The  ground  of  the  institution  consists  of  40  acres  of  land  situated  north  of  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  center  of  Roswell.  The  \iew  from  the  main 
building  presents  one  of  the  handsomest  pastoral  scenes  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico; 
to  the  south  lies  the  beautiful  town  of  Roswell,  and  stretching  away  to  the  soutli 
and  east  are  miles  of  orchard  and  alfalfa,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pleasant  homes; 
to  the  east  can  be  seen  the  majestic  El  Capitan  Mountain,  and  beyond  the  fields  of 
orchard  and  alfalfa  are  the  vast  plains  which  afford  pasture  to  thousands  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 

The  main  building  is  a  substantially  built  three-story  and  basement  structure 
of  red  brick.  The  basement  is  used  for  armory,  bath  and  swimming  pool,  kitchen, 
dining  room,  and  storeroom;  the  main  floor  for  class  rooms,  and  tne  two  upper 
floors  for  dormitories.  The  rooms  are  well  but  moiiestly  furnished  and  well  kept. 
I  was  pleased  to  find  in  one  of  the  rooms  a  library  of  several  hundred  miscellaneous 
books,  the  gift  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Hagerman,  which  have  been  added  to  the  institute 
since  my  inspection  of  last  year. 

About  300  feet  west  of  the  main  building  is  a  two-storj'  frame  building  containing 
eight  rooms,  which  was  built  two  years  ago,  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  institution,  as 
a  residence  for  the  superintendent.  During  last  year  this  building  was  used  as  a 
dormitory,  and  a  six-r6om  frame  house  was  erected,  also  out  of  the  earnings,  for  a 
residence  for  the  superintendent. 

When  the  institute  opened  in  September,  1899,  every  available  bed  was  occupied, 
and  during  the  term  many  applications  for  admission  were  refused  "because  there 
was  no  place  to  put  them.  The  earnings  of  the  institute  during  the  last  year  were 
$11,000.  If  another  building  were  constructed  equal  in  size  to  the  present  main 
building,  thus  affording  room  to  all  who  wish  to  enter,  the  institute  would  soon  be 
self-supporting  and  would  call  for  no  aid  from  the  Territory,  except  for  the  support 
of  the  county  cadets.  The  Territorial  appropriation  to  the  institute  is  now  $10,000 
a  year.  With  the  expenditure  of  $15,00i0  in  a  new  building,  the  Territorial  appro- 
priation could  be  reduced  to  $5,000  a  year,  which  seems  to  me  a  good  business  prop- 
osition. The  earnings  of  the  institute  are  limited  to  its  capacity  to  do  business.  If 
its  capacity  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  admission,  the  net  earnings 
will  mcrease  in  greater  proportion,  because  the  same  number  of  instructors  and 
employees  can  take  care  of  double  the  number  of  students. 

Acting  upon  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  the  regents  removed  the  laundry 
from  the  basement  adjoining  the  kitchen.  The  laundry  work  is  done  under  contract 
outside  the  building,  and  the  old  laundry  is  now  used  as  a  storeroom,  an  unsuitable 
place  for  it.  Being  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  kitchen,  the  stores  are  affected  by 
the  heat.  The  immediate  pressing  wants  of  the  institute  are  proper  rooms  for  store- 
room, laundry,  and  gymnasium.  These  could  perhaps  be  provided  for  in  the  new 
building,  the  ouilding  which  I  strongly  recommend  as  a  good  business  proposition, 
and  because  it  would  make  a  saving  to  the  Territory,  and  because  the  proper  accom- 
modation of  the  students  demands  it. 

The  old  maxim  "  that  a  strong  body  is  necessary  to  a  strong  mind  "  is  here  regarded, 
and  especial  attention  is  paid  to  gynmastic  and  athletic  exercises.  This  is  not  left 
optional  with  the  students,  but  is  imposed  upon  all  alike,  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  and  the  good  effects  of  such  exercises  are  already  perceptible  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  students.  The  slouchy  appearance  which  was  noticeable  a  year 
ago  has  disappeared,  and  the  boys  are  taking  on  the  alert,  erect  bearing  and  quick 
tread  of  the  soldier. 

The  r^ents  have  also  acted  upon  my  recommendation  of  last  year  and  have  excluded 
from  the  school  all  students  save  those  who  are  actually  in  barracks,  so  that  the  insti- 
tute is  no  longer  a  day  school  for  the  children  of  Roswell,  but  is  in  every  essential  a 
Territorial  institution;  and  the  good  effects  of  this  change  of  policy  can  be  seen  in  the 
better  discipline  displayed. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  make  elections  or 
appointments  to  county  scholarships  good  for  four  years,  or  during  diligence  and  ^ood 
behavior.  The  primary  object  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  to  give  mihtary 
training  to  the  youth  of  the  Territory.  This  object  is  defeated  if  continuance  in  the 
school  lor  more  than  one  year  should  depend  upon  the  personal  favor  or  caprice  of 
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county  officers  having  the  appointing  power.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  insti- 
tute should  be  brou^t  in  closer  reuEition  with  the  National  Guard  by  a  law  which 
would  make  graduates  of  the  school  eligible  to  receive  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  any  National  Guard  organization  in  the  county  of  their  residence,  and 
giving  them  a  preference  for  such  commissions.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
military  training  given  in  the  institute  is  more  thorough  and  comi)rehensive  than  can 
be  given  to  the  National  Guard,  for  the  reason  that  wnile  the  National  Guard  soldier 
is  drilled  for  two  hours  twice  a  month  the  students  in  the  institute  are  drilled  for  two 
hours  every  day.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  drill  in  battalion  formation,  which 
is  denied  to  the  widely  scattered  National  Guard  organizations. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  which 
would  authorize  the  governor  of  the  Territory  to  issue  commissions  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  instnictors  in  the  school — the  superintendent  to  be  colonel,  the  com- 
mandant to  be  major,  and  the  instructors  to  be  captains — and  which  would  give  them 
power  to  inflict  military  pimishment  for  military  offenses.  Under  the  present  law 
the  superintendent  is  an  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  governor  with  the  rank  of 
major,  but  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  the  rank  are  not  defined,  and  therefore 
the  office  is  purely  an  honorary  one.  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  giving 
rank  to  cadets  wno  exercise  authority  over  the  matu  body  of  students.  I  deem  this 
of  ^p-eat  importance  and  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  authority  and 
discipline. 

I  give  below  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  institute: 

Preparatory  classes. — Class  A:  Spelling,  reading,  geography,  language  lessons, 
arithmetic,  writing.  Class  B:  English  grammar,  spelling,  readmg,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy. United  States  history.  Class  C:  English  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  Unit^ 
Stat^  history,  arithmetic,  physical  geopupny,  writing.  Class  D:  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  algebra,  generil  history,  physiology. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  classes  is  as  follows,  and  coimty  students 
must  be  prepared  to  enter  the  fourth  class: 

Collegiate  classes. 
FOURTH  CLASS. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Times  a 
week. 

Algebra  

Algebra 

Algebra 

5 

Geometry 

Geometry 

6 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

8 

English  history 

English  history 

English  history 

3 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

5 

Latin 

Latin 

litin      

5 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

3 

THIRD  CLASS. 


Geometry 

Trigonometry 

3 

Geometry 

English  literature 

English  literature    

6 

Spanish 

Latin 

LaUn 

5 

Latin  

5 

Trigonometry 

Surveying . . .'. 

8 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

3 

SECOND  CLASS. 


Analytical  geometry 

Spanish 

German 

Latin  

Physics 

Tactics 


Analytical  geometry . 

Spanish  

Gierman 

Latin  

Physics 

Tactics 


Analytical  geometry . 

Spanish 

German 

Latin  

Physics 

Tactics 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Calculus. . . 
Astronomy 
Geology . . . 
Chemistry. 
German . . . 


Calculus. . . 
Astronomy 
Geology . . . 
Chemistry . 
German  ... 


Calculus 

Spanish  history 

Geology 

Chemistry 

German 
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The  faculty  is  composed  of  James  G.  Meadors,  superintendent,  graduate  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University;  J.  W.  Willson,  commandant  of  cadets,  graduate  of  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute;  W.  S.  .Fitzgerald,  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University;  L. 
Martini-Mahcini,  of  the  School  of  Arms,  Italy;  W.  E.  Davis,  graduate  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  These  gentlemen  are  thoroughly  competent  and  proficient  in 
their  respective  departments  and  are  rendering  the  Territory  excellent  service. 
Thejr  are  well  liked  by  students  and  highly  respected  by  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity. Mrs.  Meadors,  the  matron,  is  an  excellent  woman  for  the  place.  She  is 
gentle,  kind  hearted,  and  sympathetic,  and  bestows  a  motherly  care  upon  all  the 
students. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  it  as  my  judgment,  founded  upon  careful  investigation,  that 
the  institute  is  doing  an  excellent  educational  work;  that  it  is  deserN-ing  of  the 
patronage  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  it  should  receive  from  the  Territory- 
greater  assistance  in  the  way  of  appropriations,  in  the  line  I  have  pointed  out,  than 
it  has  heretofore  had. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  WnrrEMAN, 

A  djviard-  General, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  •Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  LIBRARIAN. 

Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  July  U,  1900. 
To  the  Oovemor: 

In  response  to  your  call  for  a  report  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Territo- 
rial library  during  the  past  vear,  1  have  the  honor  to  report: 

That  wnen  in  March,  1899,  the  library  came  under  my  control,  I  found  it  in  many- 
respects  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  not  because  of  any  fault  of  those  previ- 
ously having  it  in  char^,  but  mainly  by  reason  of  the  cramped  and  unsuitable  quar- 
ters to  which  for  years  it  had  been  confined.  It  had  been  involved  in  the  disastrous 
fire  which  in  1892  destroyed  the  old  capitol  building,  and  such  of  the  books  as  were 
saved  from  that  conflagration  were  then  placed  in  the  only  quarters  then  attainable, 
consisting  of  but  four  moderate-sized  basement  rooms,  two  of  which  were  without 
light  and  eventually  became  storage  rooms,  and  the  others  without  room  suflScient  to 
shelve  all  the  books  in  daily  requisition,  and  where  they,  with  all  subsequent  accu- 
mulations, remained  without  room  for  thorough  arrangement  until  their  removal  in 
June  last  to  the  new  capitol  building,  where  they  are  now  being  properly  shelved 
and  arranged. 

Aside  from  the  various  public  documents  sent  by  the  General  Government  and  the 
several  States  and  Territories  (of  which  there  are  several  tons  in  almost  inextricable 
confusion,  never  having  as  yet  been  classified  or  arranged  for  want  of  room),  the 
library  consists  almost  wholly  of  books  pertaining  to  the  law,  and  may  be  classed  as 
a  law  library'  pure  and  simple,  there  not  oeing  100  volumes,  perhaps,  that  may  not  be 
80  designated. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  catalogue  or  list  of  the  books,  although  legisla- 
tive acts  passed  in  1853,  1863,  and  1882,  respectively,  each  provided  for  such  list,  and 
for  continuing  it  as  new  books  were  added.  It  is  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  library  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  at  any  one  time 
in  the  past,  or  to  trace  its  progress  thereafter.  Enough  can  be  learned,  however,  to 
show  that  nine- tenths  or  more  of  the  volumes  we  now  have  (public  documents 
excepted )  have  been  added  since  1882.  The  act  of  that  year,  above  referred  to,  required 
the  librarian,  before  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  to  prepare  and 
number  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  and  cause  each  book  to  be  numbered  by  pasting 
the  catalogue  number  thereon.  Now,  while  the  catalogue  so  provided  for  seems  to 
be  lost  or  destroye<i,  some  hundreds  of  volumes  are  so  numbered,  and  doubtless  in 
compliance  with  said  a(;t  of  1882,  and  as  400  is  the  highest  number  to  be  found,  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  the  lK)oks  in  the  library  did  not  exceed  that  number  at 
the  time  of  such  nunil)ering.  Nor  should  this  api)ear  strange,  for  up  to  that  date  no 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  appears  upon  the  statutes,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  any  such  appropriation  until  the  session  of  1887,  when  $8,000 
was  so  appropriates! ,  to  be  expended  uncfer  the  direction  of  the  chief  justice;  and  this 
appropriation  and  the  annual  accumulations  since  1882,  by  way  of  exchanging  with 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  will  no  doubt  accoimt  for  all  the  books  that  were 
in  the  library  at  the  time  of  the  tire  alluded  to,  which  had  not  been  catalogued  and 
numbered  under  said  act  of  1882.     What  number  of  volumes  were  in  the  library  at 
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the  time  of  that  conflagration  and  what  number  were  then  lost  or  deetroyed  there  is 
Qo  means  of  ascertaining,  because  of  the  want  of  a  catalogue;  nor  can  it  be  learned 
how  many  volumes  have  since  been  added  by  purchase  or  otherwise  for  the  same 
reason,  and  because  from  the  27th  of  February,  1891,  until  the  30th  of  June,  1899, 
when  the  present  board  of  library  trustees  was  appointed  and  organized,  there  is  no 
record  of  any  proceedings  of  the  trustees  nor  of  any  purchases  made  by  them  during 
that  period. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  volumes  now  contained  in  the  library 
can  be  ascertained  by  an  actual  count  only,  after  they  are  all  in  place  in  the  room 
designed  for  them  in  the  new  capitol;  but  this  the  board  of  trustees  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  quite  to  accomplish,  though  so  nearlv  as  to  enable  a  close  estimate  to  be 
made  from  the  shelf  room  occupied  by  those  already  in  place  and  those  yet  to  be 
placed,  and  by  this  estimate  there  are  now  (excluding  all  that  do  not  pertain  to  a  law 
library)  at  least  5,600  volumes,  of  which  500  have  been  obtained  by  purchases  made 
by  the  present  board  of  trustees  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  members  of  said 
board  advise  me  that  there  is  a  balance  of  appropriations  for  tnis  fiscal  year  amount- 
ing to  some  $400  yet  to  be  in  like  manner  expended.  I  am  advised  also  that  said 
b(MKrd  proposes  to  have  the  books  properly  catalogued,  labeled,  and  numbered  as 
90on  as  possible  after  all  are  in  place. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  Emmett, 
TerrUorial  Librarian, 


THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 

Office  of  the  CAPrroL  Rebuilding  Board, 

Santa  Fey  N.  3fea;.,  September  8y  1900, 
Sir:  The  capitol  rebuilding  board  has  the  honor  to  respectfully  report  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details  and  of  its  last  meeting  when  all  its  affairs  and 
business  will  be  concluded,  it  has  practically  completed  its  duties.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board  detailed  statements  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  since  March  1, 
1900,  at  which  date  the  last  report  and  accounts  were  rendered  to  your  excellency, 
will  be  furnished,  tojjether  with  the  final  report,  and  thereupon  all  the  books  and 
papers  of  this  board,  m  its  possession,  will  be  duly  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory. 

For  the  reasons  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  this  board  to  your  excellency,  dated 
December  31,  1898,  it  was  found  impossible  to  complete  and  nirnish  the  capitol  at  a 
cost  within  the  appropriation  of  $75,000,  provided  for  by  chapter  39  of  the  laws  of 
1895,  but  of  which  sum  2}  per  cent  was  found  necessary  and  requisite  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Territory,  as  duly  authorized  by  the  law,  to  expend  in  floating  such 
bonds,  so  that  this  board  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  appropriation  the  sum  of 
$73,125,  instead  of  the  full  $75,000.  These  bonds  were  sold  m  two  parcels,  the  first 
yielding,  net,  $67,275,  which  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  capitol  rebuilding  fund 
on  May  20,  1897,  and  the  second  parcel  yielding  $5,850  net,  which  was  placed  in  the 
same  fund  on  July  10,  1897,  making,  together  the  sum  of  $73,125,  above  mentioned. 
Chapter  9  of  the  laws  of  1895,  making  such  first  appropriation  of  $75,000,  was  approved 
on  February  5,  1895,  but  it  was  not  until  January  15,  1897,  that  the  act  of  Congress 
validating  the  bonds  became  a  law,  and  from  that  date  until  July,  1897.  no  market 
could  be  obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  It  therefore  follows  that  trom  March 
2, 1895,  when  this  board  was  first  organized,  until  May  20,  1897,  it  had  no  funds 
available  to  proceed  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol,  and  had  the  pu])lic-spirited 
citizens  of  tne  city  of  Santa  Fe  not  contribute<l  the  preliminary  fund  of  $2,550, 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  this  board  to  your  excellency,  of  December  31,  1898,  no 
progress  whatever  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  could  have  been  made.  It  is 
but  fitting  in  this  report  to  eive  the  names  of  all  the  parties  who  contributed  to  that 
important  preliminary  fund.  They  are  as  follows:  J.  R.  Armijo,  H.  B.  Cartwright 
&  Bro.,  Right  Rev.  Archbishop  P.  L.  Chappelle,  C.  W.  Dudrow,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  Marcelino  Garcia,  George  W.  Knae]>el,  Johanna  Kahn,  N.  B. 
Laughlin,  New  Mexican  Printing  Company,  L.  Bradford  Prince,  A.  Staab,  Seligman 
Bros.,  Solomon  SpiegeU)erg,  J.  G.  Schumann,  S.  Spitz,  W.  T.  Thornton,  and  (ieorge 
L.  Wyllys,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Territory'  are  due  to  them,  one  and  all. 

Section  3  of  chapter  39  of  the  laws  of  1895  of  the  Territory,  creating  this  board 
and  providing  for  the  rebuilding  and  refurnishing  of  the  capitol,  rea<ls  as  follows: 

*'That  the  said  capitol  rebuilding  board  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
I'econstruct,  rebuild,  and  furnish  said  capitol  building,  and  to  do  and  perform  any 
and  all  things  necessary  and  proper  for  such  purposes,  but  they  shall  reconstruct 
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and  rebuild  the  same  upon  the  same  foundation  and  upon  the  same  plans  that  the 
former  building  was^  as  far  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  proper,  and  for  the  beet 
interests  of  the  Territory  and  most  convenient  for  the  structure  of  the  said  building/' 

This  board  found  the  old  foundation  imsound  and  not  fit  to  be  built  upon,  and, 
pursuant  to  its  powers  contained  in  the  law  mentioned  and  particularly  in  the  section 
thereof  above  quoted,  it  found  it  necessarv  to  have  built  an  entire  new  foundation, 
so  that  the  building  throughout  is  now  independent  of  any  part  of  the  old  structure 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  stone  used  in  the  old  foundations  and  walls,  but 
above  the  first  story  of  the  new  building  new  material  in  every  respect  had  to  be 
used. 

As  stated  in  our  report  to  your  excellency  of  December  31,  1898,  it  was  doubtless 
assumed  bv  the  framer  of  the  act  of  1895  that  the  penitentiary  would  furnish  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  not  only  the  common  labor  necessary,  but  also  the 
requisite  skilled  laborers,  and  because  of  that  intimation,  if  not  assurance,  in  the  act 
this  board  relied  upon  procuring  from  the  penitentiary  all  the  skilled  labor  required; 
but  in  that  regard  it  was  disappointed,  for  the  skilled  labor  furnished  by  the  peni- 
tentiary, as  stated  in  our  report  of  December  31, 1898,  was  very  little,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  stonecutters,  who  rendered  most  valuable  service.  The  plans  adopted  were 
baaed  upon  such  reliance  in  obtaining  the  necessary  skilled  labor  from  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  when  this  board  found  that  such  skilled  labor  could  not  be  had,  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  first  appropriation  of  $75,000,  it  would  have  become  necessary  to 
change  the  plans  and  erect  a  structure  which  would  have  been  a  monument  to  the 
retrocession  of  the  Territory  and  a  disappointment  to  its  people  instead  of  such  a 
building  as  the  law  contemplated  and  tne  taxpayers  expectea.  We  therefore,  in 
our  report  of  December  31,  1898,  referred  to,  called  the  attention  of  your  excellency 
to  the  necessity  of  an  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000,  and  with  the  valuable 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  your  excellency  such  an  additional  appropriation  was 
pro\nded  for  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  under  chapter  9  of  the  laws  of  1899, 
approved  February  8,  1899,  and  soon  after  validated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  in  due 
time  the  bonds  for  this  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  were  retwiily  sold,  and  at 
a  premium  of  $802.50.  The  interest  on  such  $60,000  provided  by  the  act  was  but 
4  per  cent  per  annum  and  yet  they  brought  a  premium  of  $802.50,  while  the  first 
issue  of  $75,000,  although  the  rate  of  interest  thereon  was  5  per  cent  per  annum,  sold 
after  great  delay  and  difficulty  at  but  par,  and  21  per  cent  thereof  hacl  to  be  paid  for 
brokerage  or  expenses  in  oraer  to  accomplish  the  sale.  It  is  true  that  at  tne  time 
the  $75,000  of  bonds  were  marketed  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  not 
as  good  as  it  was  when  the  $60,000  of  bonds  mentioned  were  sold,  but  still  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  financial  condition  last  mentioned  was  not  the  only  reason  the 
$60,000  in  bonds,  bearing  but  4  per  cent  interest,  brought  the  premium  mentioned, 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  beautiful  capitol  of  our  Territory,  with  other 
improved  conditions  in  our  Territory  pointing  to  enterprising  progress,  induced  the 
paying  of  the  premium  on  and  the  ready  sale  of  the  bonds.  The  expenses  of  the 
sale  of  such  $60,000  bonds  were  but  $10  tnrough  the  kindness  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  through  which  institution  a  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  the  purchaser 
was  made.  The  customary  prices  for  delivery  of  bonds  of  the  character  of  the  $60,000 
bonds  referred  to  were  very  much  greater  than  the  nominal  charge  of  $10  made  by 
the  bank  mentioned,  and  this  boam,  for  itself  and  in  behalf  of  the  Territory,  duly 
appreciates  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe  in 
lending  its  aid  so  generously  in  the  speedy  delivery  of  the  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  amounting  to  $60,792.50  net,  were  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  Territory 
to  the  capitol  rebuilding  fund  on  July  15,  1899. 

This  board  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  further  reporting  to  your  excellency  that, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  it  delivered  the  new  capitol,  completed  and  refurnished, 
on  the  4th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1900,  to  your  excellency,  for  the  Territory,  and  that 
thereupon  the  Duilding  and  premises  were  placed  in  the  custody  and  chaiige  of  the 
honorable  the  capitol  custodian  committee.  The  structure  speaks  for  itself,  and  from 
the  expressions  of  praise  from  every  source  we  are  pleased  to  report  it  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  our  Territory  and  a  monument  to 
its  progress  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  rights  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  to  statehood  without  further  delay.  In  this  connection  we  are  gratified 
to  add  this  board  has  successfully  striven  to  keep  within  the  additional  appropriation, 
and  that  instead  of  there  being  a  deficiency  there  will  be,  we  hope,  a  small  surplus 
to  turn  over  to  the  capitol  custodian  committee  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  completing  the  beautifying  of  the  px)und8  and  a  few  small  details  which 
it  IS  impracticable  for  this  board  to  give  attention  to. 
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Total  amount  covered  into  the  capitol  rebuilding  fund $133, 917. 50 

Proceeds  of  the  first  appropriation  of  $75,000 |73, 125. 00 

Second  of  $60,000 60,792.50 

133,917.50 

Disbursed  by  board  for  all  proper  purposes  to  the  date  of  this  report. . .     133, 010. 12 

Balance  on  hand  in  such  capitol  rebuilding  fund 907.38 

There  are  yet  some  outstanding  accounts  against  this  board^  and  also  in  its  favor , 
and  it  is  hoped  such  accounts  as  may  be  due  to  the  board  will  be  paid  and  the  out- 
standing accounts  against  the  board  settled  at  it»  final  meeting. 

All  accounts  against  this  board,  audited  and  paid,  are  fully  itemized,  and  copies 
thereof  retained  on  file,  with  the  other  records  and  papers  of  the  board.  The  origmal 
accounts  are  all  duly  approved  by  Messrs.  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  Rapp,  the  architects  and 
superintendents,  and  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board,  and  are  always 
open  for  the  inspection  of  any  person  or  persons  desiring  to  see  the  same,  the  origi- 
nals being  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Territorial  auditor. 

In  our  reports  to  your  excellency  heretofore  have  been  attached,  and  in  our  final 
report  to  your  excellency  there  will  also  be  attached,  detailed  statements  or  tables 
showing  the  number  of  each  voucher  or  account  audited,  allowed,  and  paid,  the  num- 
ber, date,  name  of  the  person  or  party  in  whose  favor  the  same  is,  and  what  it  is  for. 

To  the  date  of  this  report  this  lx)afd  has  audited,  allowed,  and  issued  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty  duly  certified  and  approved  accounts  or  vouchers. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new  capitol  were  held  on  the  4th  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1900,  and  were  quite  imposing.  A  great  many  people  from  all  over  the  Terri- 
tory and  elsewhere  attended  such  ceremonies.  A  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Palen,  William  H.  Pope,  and  Samuel  G.  Cartwright  of  tnis  board,  and 
the  full  capitol  custodian  board,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Solomon  Spiegelberg,  George 
H.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  Alfredo  Hinojos,  together  with  Solicitor- 
General  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  was  diuy  constituted  a  committee  of  arrangements  in 
such  dedication,  and  that  committee  performed  its  arduous  duties  in  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Mr.  George  W.  Knaeb^l,  the  efficient  clerk  of  this  board,  was  appointed 
ana  acted  as  marshal  of  the  day,  and  aided  very  successfully  the  committee  on 
arrangements  in  their  manifold  duties.  A  large  procession  was  organized  and  formed 
by  the  marshal  of  the  day,  and  consisted  of  such  marshal.  Col.  George  W.  Knaebel, 
and  his  chief  aids,  Maj.  Frederick  Muller  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Bursum,  and  other  aids  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  was  divided  into  three  divisions.  Almost  all  of  the  militia 
of  the  Territory  took  part  in  the  procession,  and  in  addition  there  were  Carleton 
Post,  No.  3,  G.  A.  R.,  Department  of  New  Mexico,  and  visiting  comrades,  and 
Department  Commander  John  B.  McFie,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
New  Mexico,  and  his  staff;  a  large  number  of  carriages,  containing  your  excellency. 
Chief  Justice  William  J.  Mills,  and  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Territory,  Solicitor-General  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace, 
secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  Bourgade,  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe, 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gay,  the  members  of  the  capitol  custodian  committee,  the  members 
of  this  board,  Messrs.  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  Rapp,  the  architects,  and  many  other  promi- 
nent officials  and  citizens,  the  United  States  Indian  school  (of  Santa  Fe)  cadets,  led 
by  their  highly  praiseworthy  military  brass  band,  the  students  of  St.  Michael's 
doUege,  and  many  citizens  m  carriages  and  on  horseback.  There  were  three 
military  brass  bands  in  the  procession,  consisting  of  the  band  of  the  First  Cavalry, 
New  Mexico  militia,  the  East  Las  Vegas  military  brass  band,  and  the  United  States 
Indian  school  brass  band  mentioned,  and  their  music  was  the  admiration  of  all. 
The  militia  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Borrodaile,  and  Troop 
E^  First  Squadron  Cavalry,  New  Mexico  Militia,  and  Company  I  (Otero  Guards), 
First  Begiment  New  Mexico  Militia,  together  with  the  band  of  the  First  Begi- 
ment  Cavalry,  acted  as  an  escort  to  his  excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero,  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico.  The  procession  started  at  half  past  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  June  4, 
1900,  and  marched  to  the  new  capitol,  where  it  was  reviewed  by  your  excellency 
and  adjutant-general  and  staff  and  other  personages,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the 
beautiful  and  commodious  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  dedication  cere- 
monies were  held,  the  Most  Bev.  Peter  Bouraade,  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  leading 
in  prayer,  and  Bev.  J.  L.  Gay,  closing.  Chief  Justice  William  J.  Mills  presided  ana 
made  an  eloquent  address.  President  Francisco  A.  Manzanares,  of  this  board,  fol- 
lowed in  a  very  appropriate  speech,  and  at  its  conclusion  formally  delivered  the 
building  and  premises,  m  behalf  of  the  capitol  rebuilding  board,  to  your  excellency 
for  the  Territory.    Your  excellency  thereupon,  in  an  eloquent  and  interesting  sj^eech. 
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duly  accepted  the  building  in  behalf  of  the  Territory,  and  transferred  the  custody 
thereof  to  the  honorable  tne  capitol  custodian  committee,  which  committee,  by  Hon. 
George  H.  Wallace,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
capitol  custodian  committee,  duly  accepted  the  custodianship  in  an  appropriate 
Address.  Ex-Governor  L.  Bradford  Prince  then  made  an  eloquent  address,  which 
enlisted  the  rapt  attention  of  the  large  audience  which  crowded  the  hall.  During 
the  ceremonies  of  dedication  the  brass  band  of  the  First  Cavalry  and  the  East  Las 
Vegas  military  band,  which  were  both  stationed  in  the  hall  throughout  the  ceremo- 
nies of  dedication,  discoursed  appropriate  music,  rendered  in  an  excellent  manner, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  listeners.  In  the  evening  the  building  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  me  electric  lights  in  every  room  and  hall  and  presented  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  sight,  the  light  on  this  occasion  having  been  furnished,  free  of 
chai^,  by  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and  Light  Company.  Dunne  the  evening  a  recep- 
tion was  held  by  your  excellency,  together  with  your  staff  and  Adjt.  Gen.  William  H. 
Whiteman,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  The  building  was  thronged  with  a  great 
multitude  of  people,  many  in  evening  dress,  who  paid  their  respects  to  your  excellency 
and  staff.  All  tne  many  rooms  and  corridors  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  there 
were  many  gentlemanly  ushers  and  pages,  provided  by  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, who  all  took  si)ecial  pains  to  show  the  rooms  in  their  charge  and  ansrwer  all 
inquiries.  The  reception  was  had  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  second  story  of  the 
building,  and  during  the  evening  the  East  Las  Vegas  miUtary  band  rendered  most 
excellent  music  from  its  position  in  that  corridor  and  the  First  Regiment  Cavalry 
band  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives.  The  multitudes  attending  the 
reception  passed  all  through  the  numerous  rooms  of  the  building  many  times  and 
lingered  here  and  there  admirinji^  the  same  and  listening  to  the  beautiful  music.  All 
were  delighted,  and  the  occasion  will  be  one  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  attended  it.  The  only  regret  was  that  New  Mexico  had  not  been  admitted  into 
the  sisterhood  of  States,  as  by  right  she  should  and  ought  to  have  been  long  ago. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  record  of  the  description  of  the  new  capitol,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  here  give  a  brief  description.  The  structure  is  a  massive  one  of  stone, 
bnck,  and  steel,  and  an  example  of  modem  classical  architecture,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  taste,  skill,  and  abiUty  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  iS^, 
of  East  Las  V^as,  N.  Mex.  The  main  fa^^^e  is  approached  by  a  broad  terrace  to  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  portico,  which,  with  the  six  fluted  columns  with  Ionic 
capitals,  supporting  the  enriched  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  is  carved  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Territory,  form  a  graceful  and  imposing  entrance  becoming  to 
the  first  building  of  the  Territory.  There  are  two  other  entrances  in  the  main  fsi/^e; 
also  one  at  each  end  of  the  builaing. 

The  first  story  is  of  buff  cut  stone,  above  which  the  walls  are  of  buff  Roman  tile, 
with  a  heavy  cornice  and  enriched  frieze  ^rdling  the  entire  structure. 

Over  the  central  portion  of  the  building  is  a  dome,  resting  on  a  massive  die,  intended 
to  rec!eive  the  different  grou^  of  statuary  to  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  keeping 
with  the  growth  of  the  Territory.  Surmounting  the  dome  is  a  group  of  columns, 
forming  the  lantern  and  supportm^  the  flagstaff. 

The  appearance  of  the  building  is  most  artistic  and  pleaong  to  the  eye,  and  occu- 
pying an  advantageous  position  m  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  capitol  grounds,  sur- 
rounded, as  it  will  be,  by  well-kept  lawns,  trees,  and  shrubs,  with  mountains  in  ^e 
background  and  the  dark-blue  cloudless  sky  of  the  future  Sunshine  State  overhead^ 
forms  a  picture  that  one  might  search  for  and  not  find  surpassed. 

Halls f  corridors f  and  stairs. — On  entering  the  building  from  the  portico  one  passee 
the  vestibule,  on  one  wall  of  which  is  the  bronze  tablet  carrying  the  names  of  the 
officials  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  building.  Dividing  this  entrance 
from  the  main  hall  are  magnificent  doors,  with  plate-glass  panels  and  handsome  brass 
fittings.  On  passing  through  these  doors  one  is  impressed  with  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  corridors,  which  traverse  the  entire  length  of^  the  structure.  At  the  juncture 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is  an  extremely  ornate  stucco  cornice,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
the  beautiful  egg  and  dart  and  dentil  courses  show  to  their  best  advantage. 

The  ceiling  is  further  relieved  at  intervals  by  beams  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  car- 
rying this  same  enrichment,  and  in  conjunction  with  which  are  smaller  bewns,  also 
ornamented,  interlacing  each  other  and  forming  a  succession  of  panels  the  entire 
length  of  the  corridors. 

At  the  walls  directly  underneath  these  large  cross  beams  are  the  numerous  Doric 
pilasters  resting  on  the  molde<l  marble  pedestals,  which,  membering  with  the  Mes- 
sinian  marble  wainscoting,  continue  around  the  corridors  and  up  the  stairways.  The 
floors  of  all  the  corridors  are  of  Mosaic  marble,  with  white  field  and  Greek  fret  border 
in  dark  marble,  with  line  on  each  side  of  dark  Champlain  marble.  These  floors  are 
broken  into  mats  or  squares  conforming  exactly  with  the  pilasters  and  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling. 
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At  either  end  of  the  building  are  the  staircaeee  extending  to  the  third  story  and 
to  the  gallery  of  the  house  of  representatives.  These  stairways,  with  their  beautiful 
newel  poste  of  small  fluted  Ionic  shafte  and  the  perforated  grills  in  pure  Greek  design 
forming  a  balustrade,  are  cast  iron,  finished  in  electrobronze,  and  with  the  Italian 
marble  steps  form  a  most  imposing  piece  of  architecture,  and  the  effect  of  lightness 
combined  with  strength  is  in  this  instance  most  successfully  carried  out. 

Qov€mor*s  rooms.— On  the  first  floor  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  building  are 
the  apartments  designed  for  his  excellency  the  governor  of  New  Mexico.  These 
rooms  are  finished  in  golden  oak  with  paneled  ceuings  and  ornamented  frieze,  and 
are  encircled  by  a  heaN'y  wainscoting  supporting  the  pilasters  to  the  ceiling  and 
forming  an  imposing  finish  for  the  various  openings.  The  floors  are  of  polished 
quarter-sawed  English  oak. 

Adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  reception  room  is  a  fireplace  with  appropriate 
fittings,  me  carved  mantel  harmonizing  with  the  rich  and  handsome  furnishings  of 
the  room.  The  furniture  of  these  rooms  is  mahogany,  the  various  couches  and  easy 
chairs  beingupholstered  in  leaUier,  and  the  desks  bemg  models  of  el^^ance  and  con- 
venience. The  oriental  rugs  and  the  hangings  add  the  needed  touch  of  color,  and 
the  massive  old  brass  electroliers  are  works  oiart  and  at  night  flood  the  rooms  with 
a  glow  of  light. 

Secretary's  rooms. — Immediately  across  the  corridor  from  the  governor's  rooms  is 
the  suite  prepared  for  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace 
being  the  present  incumbent.  This  suite  consists  of  a  laige  reception  room,  private 
ofl&ce,  clerical  of&ce,  and  a  large  and  capacious  vault  with  ample  room  for  the  valu- 
able and  important  documente  and  papers  belonging  to  this  department.  These 
rooms  are  finished  throughout  in  dark  quartered  oak,  the  floors  are  of  hard  wood, 
the  whole  effect  being  very  rich  and  handsome. 

The  furniture  is  of  oak,  everything  needful  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
occupants  being  provided. 

Treasurer's  rooms. — In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  building  are  the  rooms  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  Territorial  treasurer.  The  private  office  is  tasteful  and  comfortable, 
with  its  fireplace  with  tiled  facings  and  handsome  hard-wood  mantel,  bright  rug, 
easy  chairs,  and  convenient  desks.  This  room  connects  bv  double  arches  with  the 
outer  office,  the  occupants  of  which  are  separated  from  tne  public  by  oak  screen 
partition  Mrith  necessary  counters  over  whicn  the  general  business  is  transacted.  In 
connection  with  this  department  is  a  commodious  fireproof  vault 

Auditor's  rooms. — Opposite  the  treasurer's  office  and  across  the  corridor  are  the 
rooms  of  the  auditor.  This  suite  consists  of  private  and  clerical  office,  with  large 
vault.    The  finish  and  furniture  of  these  rooms  is  of  oak  and  tasteful  in  design. 

Land  commissioners'  rooms. — Adjoining  the  auditor  are  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
land  commissioners.  This  suite  consists  of  two  rooms  with  vault,  all  finished  and 
furnished  in  oak  in  a  manner  both  attractive  and  substantial. 

AcUtUant-generaT s  rooms. — The  adjutant-general  has  two  rooms  on  the  east  side  of 
this  floor,  handsomely  finished  in  oak  and  furnished  with  everything  needful  to  the 
department  of  this  official. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. — In  the  center  of  the  building  on  the  east  side 
of  the  first  fioor  is  the  room  assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  finish  of  this  room  is  of  quartered  oak,  and  the  furniture  includes  bookcases, 
desks,  chairs,  and  tables  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  office. 

The  remaining  rooms  on  this  fioor  consist  of  two  unassigned  offices,  a  public  toilet 
room,  and  a  ladies*  toilet  room,  marble  tiled,  with  massive  marble  partitions. 

Second  floor. — The  second  floor  is  assigned  to  the  council  chamber,  the  supreme 
court  rooms,  the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  the  private  rooms  of  the 
justices  of  the  court,  the  offices  of  the  solicitor-general,  and  the  Territorial  law 

Council  chamber. — The  council  chamber  occupies  the  entire  north  end,  and  is  a 
latge  lofty  room  extending  through  two  stories.  The  treatment  is  renaissance,  with 
massive  beamed,  arched,  and  coffered  ceiUng,  each  panel  being  studded  with  electric 
lights  in  rosettes.  Under  the  ceiling  is  a  handsomely  ornamented  cornice,  supported 
by  perfectly  proportioned  fluted  pilasters  resting  on  the  bold  paneled  pedestals, 
.  which  form  an  important  factor  in  the  general  finish  and  beauty  of  the  room.  These 
fluted  shafts,  placed  at  intervals  around  the  walls,  extending  to  the  ceiling,  are  ter- 
minated with  their  handsomely  carv^ed  classical  capitals,  and  contribute  materially 
to  the  completeness  of  the  design.  The  balcony  for  the  public  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
chamber,  directly  opposite  the  president's  desk,  and  is  entered  immediately  from 
the  main  corriaor  on  the  third  floor.  The  front  of  the  balcony  is  shaped  to  a 
graceful  curve  and  enriched  with  car\'ed  molding^  fonning  a  paneled  effect,  each 
alternate  panel  carrying  a  triple  torch  of  electric  light,  and  the  whole  terminated 
with  a  line  of  Greek  fret  border.     The  balcony  is  furnished  with  opera  seatings 
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arranged  in  tiers  on  terraces,  thus  affording  a  perfect  view  of  every  visitor.  The  ceil- 
ing under  the  balcony  is  laid  off  in  panels  of  carved-wood  moldings.  The  desks 
for  the  president  and  clerk  are  handsomely  carved  pieces  of  furniture,  and  the  chairs 
for  the  president  and  his  guests  correspond  in  carving  and  are  upholstered  in 
maroon  leather.  Appropriate  desks  and  revolving  chairs  are  provided  for  the  mem- 
bers and  are  arranged  m  terrace,  each  desk  directly  ^ing  the  president.  The 
doors  openins  from  this  chamber  are  upholstered  in  maroon  leather  studded  with 
brass  heads  forming  a  wreath  and  festoon.  The  floor  covering  is  dark,  rich  red, 
which  harmonizes  with  the  color  scheme  of  old  ivory  and  gold  in  which  the  room  is 
finished,  and  whether  seen  by  day  with  the  sunlight  streaming  in  through  the  laree, 
handsome  windows,  or  by  night  with  the  room  flooded  by  the  soft  glow  from  the 
myriad  electric  lamps,  the  effect  is  very  beautiful.  Immeaiately  back  of  the  presi- 
dent's platform,  and  also  from  the  corridor,  you  enter  the  council  lobby.  This 
lobby  is  finished  throughout  in  quartered  golden  oak,  has  a  large  tiled  fireplace  with 
hard-wood  mantel,  ana  is  furnished  with  settees,  armchairs,  and  couches,  making 
pleasant  retiring  quarters  for  the  members  during  recess. 

From  this  room  you  enter  the  post-office  and  the  reading  room,  both  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  the  le^lature.  In  connection  with  this  lobby  are  rooms  for  the  cler- 
ical force  and  conmiittees  appropriately  and  nicely  furnished,  a  vault  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  important  papers  and  records,  and  a  marble-tiled  and  marble-partitioned 
toilet  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members.  Directly  off  this  lobby  is  a  small 
hall  containing  a  private  stairway,  shielded  by  a  handsome  screen,  which  leads  to 
the  four  committee  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  council  and  the  private  office  for  the 
president  of  the  council. 

Library, — In  the  center  of  the  building,  on  the  east  side  of  this  second  floor, 
directlv  facing  the  main  entrance,  is  a  large,  light,  pleasant  room  devoted  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial library.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  book  stacks  and  cases,  arranged  in  alcove 
form,  containing  the  law  library.  The  capacity  of  the  stacks  at  present  is  10,000 
volumes,  and  it  can  be  increased  to  accommodate  manjr  more  as  necessity  arises. 

Every  care  has  been  successfully  taken  to  provide  this  room  with  ample  light,  and 
with  the  large  reading  tables  and  comfortable  chairs  the  room  is  one  of  great  attract- 
iveness. The  entire  south  wine  or  end  of  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  supreme 
court,  private  room  for  the  judges,  and  a  room  for  the  clerk,  with  a  large  vault  for 
the  preservation  of  records  and  papers. 

Supreme  court  room. — This  room  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  building,  and  is 
a  very  large,  almost  square,  apartment,  well  lighted  from  the  south  and  east  A 
heavily  molded  cornice  covers  the  beams  that  carry  the  ceiling,  which  are  sujjported 
by  massive  columns  with  enriched  capitals.  The  finish  of  the  room  throughout  is  quar- 
tered golden  oak  with  dull  satin  polish.  The  judges*  bench,  with  chairs  for  the  chief 
justice  and  associate  justices,  stands  upon  a  dais.  Directly  in  front  of  the  bench  are 
two  tables,  with  a  number  of  easy  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  bar.  Then 
comes  the  rail  separating  the  members  of  the  bar  from  the  general  public.  The  space 
for  the  public  is  nlled  with  opera  seatings.  The  judj?es'  chairs  are  handsomely  carved 
and  upholstered.  The  space  behind  the  bar  rail  is  nchly  carpeted  in  shades  of  golden 
brown,  which,  blending  and  harmonizing  with  the  color  of  the  woodwork  and  furni- 
ture, completes  the  great  elegance  of  the  whole  effect.  Leading  directly  from  the 
court  room  is  the  clerk's  office,  which  is  conveniently  fitted  up  for  its  purposes,  with  a 
counter  and  rail  dividing  the  office  into  private  and  public  sections.  The  room  con- 
tains a  handsome  fireplace,  desks,  chairs,  and  all  necessary  furniture.  The  judges' 
rooms  are  finished  in  oak,  with  tiled  fireplaces  and  quartered-oak  mantels,  each  room 
having  the  fioor  covered  with  bright  rugs  and  being  furnished  with  desks,  revolving 
and  wall  bookcases,  couches,  and  easy  chairs.  Accessible  to  the  rooms  is  a  private 
toilet  room. 

The  soUcUor-generaU 8  office. — The  suite  of  rooms  constituting  this  office  is  on  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance,  in  the  second  story.  The  fittings  and  furniture  are  veiy 
handsome  and  complete.  Bright  rugs  cover  the  floors,  and,  with  the  revolving  ana 
wall  bookcases,  desks,  and  all  other  furniture  in  oak,  present  an  appearance  that  is 
unusually  pleasing. 

Home  of  representatives. — The  entire  third  floor,  excepting  the  north  wing,  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  representatives,  the  main  legislative  hall  occupying  the 
central  portion  of  the  building,  and  the  north  wing  contains  the  lobbyj  speaker's 

Srivate  room,  post-office,  clerk's  office,  committee  rooms,  and  coat  and  toilet  rooms, 
•ne  of  the  most  beautiful  and  spa<'ious  rooms  of  the  building  is  the  lobby  and  smok- 
ing room  for  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives.  While  the  room  is  lai^g^ 
it  IS  suggestive  of  coziness,  in  that  it  is  partially  divided  by  two  rows  of  large  fluted 
oak  pillars.  The  generous  tiled  fireplace,  with  mantel  carrying  out  the  same  <iefflgn 
used  in  the  room,  with  broad  shelf  supported  by  pillars  carved  to  match  those  used 
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in  the  room,  the  hard-wood  floors  covered  with  bright  nigs,  together  with  the  loxu- 
rions  famiture,  can  not  help  but  impress  one  that  everything  possible  has  been 
arranged  for  tbe  comfort  ana  convenience  of  the  members. 

Assembly  hall. — ^The  laigest,  most  capacious  room  in  the  building  is  the  assembly 
hall  for  tne  house  of  representatives.  Harmonious  in  st^le,  coloring,  and  propor- 
tion, it  vies  with  the  council  chamber  in  beauty  and  mabes  the  awarding  of  nrst 
choice  a  hard  matter.  One  views  with  pleasure  the  rich  color  of  the  woodwork, 
the  beautiful  ceiling  with  the  arched  cove,  and  the  areaded  baloonv,  and  is  almost 
ready  to  proclaim  this  the  favorite,  when  the  vision  of  the  council  chamber,  with  its 
beautiful  lines  and  chaste  ornamentation  and  coloring,  rises  before  the  mind's  eve, 
and  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  each  room  is  so  well  designed  and  treated  that  it  is 
oerfect  of  its  style,  and  the  choice  between  them  would  be  a  matter  of  taste  with  the 
beholder. 

In  architectural  treatment  ^e  Italian  renaiBsance  predominates  in  this  room,  the 
numerous  groups  of  two  and  three  pilasters,  with  their  delicately  outlined  and 
carefully  modeled  capitals,  the  rich  frieze  embellished  with  the  lines  of  carved 
mokls,  and  at  intervals  at  the  {ulasters,  with  the  groups  of  wreaths  and  festoons, 
form  a  bold  and  appropriate  support  to  the  heavy  cove  and  grained  ceiling. 

The  prominent  beams  traversing  the  ceiling  each  way,  carrying  the  familiar  and 
beautiful  golosche  deskn,  intersect  each  other  with  perfect  precision,  while  the 
shadows  ol  ^e  deep  oon^^  panels  exaggerate  their  deptiis  and  throw  into  bold 
relief  their  delicate  detail. 

The  central  feature  of  the  ceilinj;  is  the  flat  dome  effect  00  artistically  treated  in 
stucco,  with  its  many  ribs  converginff  to  a  circle  studded  with  electric  lights,  which 
form  a  brilliant  border  to  the  pand  of  art  glass. 

Across  the  rear  portion  of  the  hall,  and  extendinf|  throuj|;h  the  arcade,  is  a  ter^ 
raced  balcony  for  the  public,  reached  directly  by  stairs  begmnin|^  at  the  platform 
entrance  to  the  house  of  representatives,  at  the  top  of  the  west  mam  stairway.  The 
front  of  the  balcony  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  Treated  in  stucco,  its  dainty  fluted 
pilasters  and  molded  panels  supporting  the  mahogany  rail  upon  the  richly  orna- 
mented base,  with  the  arches  of  tne  ar<»de  in  the  betckground,  and  molded  soffits, 
produce  an  effect  which,  seen  from  the  speaker's  platform,  is  one  of  great  b«iuty. 

The  alcove,  with  arch  overhead,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  speaker's  platform 
breaks  the  wall  opposite  the  balcony  and  adds  a  touch  of  variety. 

The  entire  finisn  of  the  hall  is  of  maho^^anv,  carrying  out  in*  its  design  the  main 
lines  and  part  of  the  ornamentation  used  in  the  frieze. 

The  chairs  for  the  speaker  and  guests  and  the  three  massive  desks  are  of  the  same 
beautiful  wood,  matching  in  design  and  color  the  general  finish  of  the  room.  The 
desks  and  seats  for  the  members  are  arranged  on  the  terraces  in  such  manner  that 
each  is  in  direct  line  with  the  speaker. 

The  doors  are  upholstered  in  leather,  with  plate-glass  medallions  and  ornamented 
with  brass. 

In  addition  to  the  lights  in  the  dome,  the  ceiling  is  studded  at  intervals  with  groups 
of  electric  lights,  and  around  the  walls,  between  the  pilasters,  are  double  lights  in 
the  form  of  torches. 

The  promise  of  the  exterior  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  interior  of  this  noble 
building,  and  one  feels  impresged  with  the  idea  that  the  architects  have  not  neg- 
lected or  overlooked  the  slightest  detail,  but  have  given  their  very  best  and  most 
constant  thought  to  the  designing  and  construction  of  a  building  that  i.«  perfect,  com- 
plete, and  harmonious  in  every  point. 

Electric  wiring, — The  wiring  of  the  building  was  executed  by  the  Dohs  Brothers' 
Electric  Construction  Company,  of  Denver,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  archi- 
tects. On  each  floor  there  are  two  cut-out  cabinets  containing  switches  for  main 
line  and  distributing  circuits.  These  cabinets  are  lined  with  marbleized  slate  and 
are  under  lock  and  key. 

In  the  basement  is  a  500-light  transformer,  where  the  current  is  reduced  from  2,200 
to  110  volts.  Where  the  wires  run  through  masonry,  they  are  contained  in  brass- 
armored  conduits,'  where  they  run  through  wood  or  plaster,  they  are  supported  on 
noncombustible  insulators  or  wiring  tubes.  The  wire  used  throughout  is  98  per 
cent  pure  copper  and  covered  with  an  insulation  known  as  okanite  and  an  additional 
braided  protection. 

All  the  lights  in  the  ceilings  are  controlled  by  flush  switches. 

Fixtures. — ^The  electric  fixtures  were  executed  from  special  designs  and  were  man- 
ufactiured  by  the  Mitchell  A  Vance  Company,  of  New  York.  They  are  in  old  brass, 
and  are  works  of  art.  The  corridor  electroliers  of  the  first  floor  are  all  ceiling  cluster 
lights,  as  are  also  those  in  the  vestibules. 
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The  two  and  three  light  brackets  of  the  council  chamber  and  house  of  representatives 
are  executed  in  the  torch  effect  All  other  fixtures  extend  down  from  the  ceiling. 
The  portico  is  lighted  by  four  large  globes^  18  inches  in  diameter,  containing  four 
16-candlepower  lamps  each. 

The  street  or  buttress  lamps  are  beautifully  executed  in  wrought  iron,  and  each 
contains  36  lamps,  inclosed  in  ground-glass  globes. 

There  are  between  800  and  ^  lights  in  the  building.  The  placing  of  fixtures  was 
done  by  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and  Licht  Company,  who  are  to  supply  the  current  for 
the  lighting  of  the  building  until  sucn  time  as  the  penitentiary  may  be  able  to  supply 
it,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  1899. 

Plumbing  fixtures. — ^There  are  26  fixtures  in  the  building,  which  were  manu&c- 
tured  by  the  L.  Wolf  Plumbing  Company,  of  Chicago  and  Denver.  The  closet 
stalls  are  of  marble,  with  nickel-plated  trimmings  throughout. 

There  is  a  circulating  hot-water  system  connecting  with  all  lavatories. 

The  heating  and  plumbing  contractors  were  St.  John  Brothers,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

VeiUxiaimg  svstem, — The  building  is  arranged  for  a  complete  system  of  ventilation. 
The  fresh-air  ducts  enter  the  different  rooms  at  a  point  8  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
foul  air  is  taken  out  near  the  floor  and  carried  out  at  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  fresh  air  is  taken  in  directly  under  the  front  steps,  and  the  air  is  to  be  first 
warmed,  then  forced  into  the  different  apartments  by  a  fan  propelled  by  a  motor. 

Plumbing. — The  plumbing  being  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new 
building,  a  short  description  no  doubt  will  be  interesting. 

The  water  is  brought  in  the  basement  of  the  building  through  a  4-inch  cast-iron 
main  from  the  main  supply.  A  2-inch  line  of  pipe  is  carried  to  wrought-iron  tanks 
in  the  attic  of  each  wing.  These  tanks  each  hold  3,500  gallons  and  fill  with  water 
automatically  through  pipes  connecting  with  the  tanks.  Also,  with  the  main  4-inch 
supply  is  a  2-inch  line  of  pipe  running  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  in  each  wing, 
with  outlets  for  hose  connecting  for  fire  protection  in  each  floor.  At  each  outlet  ( there 
being  seven  in  all)  is  a  nickel-plated  hose  rack  containing  75  feet  of  the  best  2-inch 
linen  hone,  with  nickel-plateil  nozzles  and  connections  for  each  outlet  In  the  event 
the  water  should  be  shut  off  from  the  main,  there  would  be  ample  water  in  the  tanks 
to  protect  the  building  against  fire. 

The  building  is  heated  by  the  low-pressure  steam  system.  The  boilers  are  located 
in  the  boiler  room,  in  the  basement,  and  are  two  in  number,  42  inches  in  diameter 
and  12  feet  long. 

There  is  about  5,000  feet  of  radiation  in  the  building  and,  with  the  exception  of 
extreme  cold  weather,  one  boiler  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  the  building.  The  appa- 
ratus is  noiseless  and  a  success  in  every  resj^ect. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  capitol  furnishings  could  be  and  were  supplied  largely 
by  a  business  house  in  the  Territory,  as  has  been  done  so  successfully  by  Mr.  Charles 
iffeld,  of  Las  Vegas,  who  secured  tne  contract  for  carpets,  shades,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  furniture  in  competition  with  the  hea\aest  dealers,  both  East  and  West 

Plate  glass  is  used  in  all  windows  and  doors.  This  was  furnished  by  H.  G.  Coors, 
esq.,  of  Las  Vegas. 

The  metal  work  on  the  dome  was  done  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Fair,  of  Denver,  and  on  the 
roof,  etc.,  by  the  Willis  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Galesburg,  111.  The  Philip 
Rinn  Company,  of  Chicago,  were  the  contractors  for  the  interior  wood  finish,  and  the 
Sayre-Newton  Lumlwr  Company,  of  Denver,  for  the  book  stacks  and  cases  and  other 
fixtures.  The  remainder  of  the  furniture  was  contracted  for  and  delivered  by  the 
Scarritt-Comstock  Furniture  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
furnishings  in  the  governor's  rooms,  the  furniture  in  those  rooms  having  been  pur- 
chased from  Messrs.  A.  A.  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  rugs  and  hangings 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Furniture  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  contractor  for 
the  iron  stairways  and  for  the  iron  lamps  on  the  buttresses  was  the  Chicago  Orna- 
mental Iron  Company,  and  the  Art  Marble  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  the  contractor 
for  the  marble  treads  and  tiling.  The  scagliola  wainscoting  was  contracted  for  by 
the  Florentine  Scagliola  Company,  of  Chicago.  P.  &  F.  Corbin,  of  Chicago,  were 
awarded  the  contract  for  hardware;  the  Victor  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  the  vault  doors  and  facings,  and  the  Interior  Wood  Working  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  for  the  beautiful  hard- wood  mantels.  The  Kenwood  Bridge  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  steel  trusses  in  the  dome.  The 
St.  Louis  Expanded  Metal  Fireproofing  Company  furnished  the  greater  portion  of 
the  metal  lath  used  through  the  building,  and  the  Thome  &  Hunkins  Lime  and 
Cement  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  furnished  the  plaster  and  cement  The  con- 
tract for  the  chip[)ed  glass  for  the  dome  was  let  to  the  Drey  &  Kahn  Glass  Company, 
of  St.  LouiH. 

All  of  the^e  contractors  were  the  lowest  bidders  and  have  performed  their  duties. 
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recrpectiYely,  in  letter  and  spirit.    The  cement  walks  in  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
building  were  laid  by  Mr.  James  McCorriston,  of  Albu()uerque. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  according  to  prevailing  prices  at  the  time  of  the 
awarding  of  the  several  contracts,  we  obtained  m  every  instance  the  bottom  prices. 

A  stone  saw  and  some  derricks  and  tools  for  which  this  board  had  no  further  use 
and  which  cost  about  1500,  but  which  we  could  not  sell  at  an  adeauate  price,  we 
have  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  use  of  tnat  institution. 

This  board,  duly  appreciating  the  most  valuable  and  hearty  cooperation  of  your 
excellencv  in  all  its  laDors,  ana  also  the  cooperation  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Kailway  Company,  and  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company, 
particularly  in  wanting  to  this  board  reduced  freight  rates,  and  also  appreciating  the 
cooperation  of  me  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  and  others,  at  its  last  meeting 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"  Moved  and  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  secretary,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  clerk,  prep>are  and  send  suitable  resolutions  of  thanks  for  valuable  assist- 
ance anc^  cooperation  in  the  work  of  this  board  to  his  excellency,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 
governor  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company; 
to  Mr.  H.  S.  Lutz,  the  agent  of  that  railway  company  at  Santa  Fe;  to  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  agent,  Mr.  T.  J.  Helm,  its  agent  at  Santa  Fe;  to 
Hon.  H.  O.  Bursum,  the  supenntendent  of  the  penitentiary;  to  the  Santa  Fe  Water 
and  Light  Company  for  its  great  generosity  in  supplying  such  brilliant  lights  and  so 
many  of  them,  free  of  charge,  on  tne  evening  of  the  ciedication  of  the  new  capitol;  to 
Messrs.  I.  H.  &  W.  M.  Rapp,  the  competent  and  trustworthy  architects;  and  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Knaebel,  the  efficient  clerk  of  this  board.'* 

Verj'  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Capitol  Rebuildino  Board, 
By  F.  A.  Manzanares,  Pregident. 
Wm.  H.  Pope,  Secretary, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mejcico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex. 

In  transmitting  the  very  complete  and  satisfa^'tory  report  of  the 
capitol  rebuilding  board,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  publicly  acknowledge 
the  obligations  which  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  under  to  the 
gentlemen  comprising  that  board,  to  the  architects,  I.  H.  &  W.  M. 
Rapp,  and  to  (jol.  George  W.  Knaebel,  the  exceptionally  efficient 
clerk  of  the  board.  They  have  all  worked  together  in  harmony,  with 
the  sole  view  of  producing  for  the  Territory  the  best  possible  results 
for  the  small  amount  of  money  which  was  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose.  Elach  member  of  the  board  served  as  such  for  more  than 
uve  years  without  any  compensation  whatever,  or  even  being  reim- 
bursed for  personal  expenses  while  attending  to  his  duties  at  Santa  Fe. 
although  two  members  of  the  board  resioe  many  miles  distant  ana 
had  to  attend  such  meetings  at  great  loss  of  time  and  expense.  The 
clerk  to  the  board  is  a  lawyer  in  active  practice,  but  gave  nis  time  and 
legal  knowledge  outride  of  his  duties  as  clerk,  so  that  the  board  was 
not  required  during  the  five  years  of  its  active  labor  to  obtain  any 
other  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  the  numerous  and  important  contracts  for  work  of  this  magni- 
tude. The  work  of  the  board  was  attended  with  many  embarrass- 
ments which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  stone  with  which 
it  was  expected  the  building  would  be  constructed  could  not  be  found, 
the  quariy  having  become  exhausted.  Skilled  labor  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  the  penitentiaiy,  as  had  been  expected,  and  had  to  be  largely 
imported  at  great  expense.  The  convict  labor,  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  free,  actually  cost  more  than  $7,000.  The  price  of  all  mate- 
rials was  largely  advanced  during  the  construction  of  the  building, 
so  that  special  care  and  management  were  necessary  so  as  to  accomplisn 
its  completion  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation.  This  was,  how- 
ever, done,  giving  to  the  Territory  a  capitol  building  which  would  be 
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a  credit  to  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  which  we  consider  a  fitting 
monument  to  the  intelligence  and  progress  of  our  people.  Not  only 
was  the  capitol  building  proper  completed  within  the  limits  of  the 
appropriation,  but  it  was  completely  furnished,  broad  cement  walks 
laid,  and  handsome  iron  ^tes  provided  for  the  west  entrance,  so  that 
on  June  4,  the  day  on  which  the  building  was  f  onnally  turned  over  by 
the  rebuilding  board  to  the  capitol  custodian  committee,  it  was  ready 
for  use  and  within  a  week  all  the  Territorial  officers  had  moved  into 
it,  and  there  is  no  request  for  an  appropriation  ^^ to  complete"  the 
structure. 

THE  PENITENTIARY. 

New  Mexico  Penitbntia^y, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex,,  September  7,  1900, 
Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  as  follows,  to  wit: 

On  September  1,  1899,  there  were  confined  183  convicts;  have  received  since  that 
time  127,  makine  a  total  of  310;  93  of  this  number  have  been  discharged  during  the 
above  period  and  3  have  escaped,  leaving  at  the  present  time  214. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvements  for  which  money  has  in  a  large  measure  been  expended,  apart 
from  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  since  tne  present  management  assumed  control  are  as 
follows:  House  cleaning  and  repairs  on  main  building;  establishment  of  a  hospital 
ward,  with  iron  spring  cots,  mattresses,  pillow  cases,  pillows,  sheets,  and  closet; 
cleaning,  painting,  and  repairing  cell  house;  1  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.  brick  machine 
and  repress;  1  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co/s  dryer;  1  patent  downdraft  round  brick  kiln; 
1  patent  downdraft  square  brick  kiln;  1  new  Ames  boiler  and  settings;  1  set  tools 
and  fixtures  for  tin  shop;  3  pair  lai^  American  mules;  4  3i-inch  wagons;  1  transfer 
wagon,  light;  1  buggy;  agricultural  implements;  1  Knowles  steam  pump,  pipeline 
to  well,  and  pipe  extension  to  pond;  purchased  and  leased  adobe-clay  lands. 

One  dry  jjan  clay  crusher  or  grinder,  which  is  being  put  in  place.  This  will  handle 
the  mountain  clays,  from  which  the  street  paving  brick  and  fancy  sidewalk  brick  are 
made,  which  are  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  made  west  of  Kansas  Citv,  and 
not  excelled  even  there;  and  being  so  much  nearer  the  markets  of  the  Southwest 
than  those  made  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Citv,  or  Colorado,  the  expectation  is  fairly 
well  sustained  that  a  large  production  will  at#  an  early  date  be  in  demand.  The 
difference  in  the  price  in  favor  of  the  home  production  gives  confidence  that  brick 
paving  will  soon  be  adopted  by  municipal  and  corporate  authorities  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals and  take  the  place  of  other  material  in  paving  their  streets  and  sidewalks. 
Economy  and  good  taste  alike  will  make  this  course  an  obligatory  one,  and  even 
now  capable  managers  have  taken  the  lead  in  selecting  the  handsome  pressed  and 
glazed  brick  made  at  this  institution  for  their  permanent  improvements  of  the  best 
and  finest  designs. 

To  furnish  such  steam  as  the  brick  machinery,  dry  pan,  and  dryer  demands  a  new 
80-horsepower  tubular  boiler,  at  a  cost  of  $1,741,  has  just  been  set  in  place,  and  a 
stack  designed  to  be  90  feet  in  height  is  now  under  construction,  and  is  up  to  a 
height  of  27 J  feet  above  the  base,  having  in  that  length  over  50,000  brick. 

Tne  brickmaking  machine  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  common  brick  j)er  day  of  ten 
hours.  The  repress,  through  which  tne  pressed  building  and  figured  sidewalk  brick 
pass,  20,000  for  the  same  len^h  of  time.  As  now  arranged  the  working  day  of  the 
average  convict  and  the  running  time  of  the  brick  machinery  is  something  less  than 
eight  nours. 

With  the  new  dry-pan  grinder  in  place  the  power  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
machinery  will  be  very  near  full  proportion.  Thus,  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
whole  will  be  much  increased  and  the  manufacture  of  the  orick  facilitated. 

The  management  will  soon  erect  more  brickkilns  for  the  burning  of  brick.  Addi- 
tions will  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  as  required  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

Work  on  the  new  extension  of  the  cell  house  has  been  carried  on  since  my  last 
report,  but  has  not  been  prot^ecuted  vigorously  on  account  of  the  pressing  need  of 
making  many  needed  repairs,  and  also  because  of  the  necessity'  of  completing  the 
brick  plant,  which  is  already  the  pride  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Territory,  and  which 
will  no  doubt  go  a  long  way  to  placing  the  institution  on  a  self-supporting  basii?. 
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HBALTH  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

At  no  time  since  my  last  report  has  there  been  any  cause  for  uneasiness  as  to  the 
health  of  the  convicts.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  health  has  been  good,  and  it  is 
quite  ^tifying  so  to  state. 

Discipline  has  been  successfully  maintained  without  resorting  to  the  severest  punish- 
ment authorized  by  the  honorable  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners— the  spank- 
ing system — with  a  very  few  exceptions.  This  result  is  due  to  a  general  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  to  penorm  the  work  assigned  £uthfuTly.  Minor  infrac- 
tions of  the  rules  are  punishei  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  privil^;e  previously 
extended  as  a  reward  for  more  than  average  good  conduct 

All  the  prisoners  are  regularly  employed.  There  are  none  allowed  to  be  idle 
unless  when  sick  or  for  some  other  sufficient  cause;  the  regular  employment  being 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  maintaining  good  health  throughout  the  institution 
and  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  further  the  general  discipline. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  O.  BuRSUM,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Taos,  N.  Mex.,  July 4,  1900, 

Sir:  The  New  Mexico  Territorial  board  of  health  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  general  healthfulness  of  the  Territory  and  climatic  conditions  has  been  such 
for  the  last  year  that  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  epidemics.  The  board  has 
distributed,  in  Spanish  and  English,  2,000  copies  of  typhoid  fever  literature,  and  is 
happy  to  report  that  the  dread  disease  (smallpox)  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  Territory.  The  pamphlet  treated  of  sanitary  precautioiis  and  safe- 
guards to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  also,  if  cases  had  occurred,  what  sani- 
tarv  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread. 

All  the  licensed  physicians  in  the  Territory  have  received  literature  treating  of 
bubonic  plague,  instructions  for  isolating  cases,  and  copies  of  the  various  treatments 
used  in  such  cases,  through  the  courtesy  of  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service. 
There  was  a  systematic  mvestigation  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  through 
**  The  leprosy  commission,"  as  to  the  existence  of  any  cases  of  leprosy  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  no  cases  of  this  disease  were 
found  in  this  Territory. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  about  100  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  Territory, 
but  the  board  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  single  case  at  this  time.  The  mor- 
tality has  been  very  small.  General  vaccination  has  been  done  all  over  the  Terri- 
tory, and  we  feel  that  the  Territory  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  small  number  of 
cases.  Most  all  the  States  and  Territories,  even  Canada,  have  experienced  a  small- 
pox epidemic;  in  Ohio  there  were  nearly  2,000  cases  alone. 

The  board  of  health  distributed  2,000  copies  of  smallpox  pamphlets,  as  to  diagnosis, 
treatment,  isolation,  and  quarantine,  and  recommending  vaccination;  with  results 
that  intelligent  people  in  isolated  hamlets  were  able  to  handle  cases  properly. 

Conmimption. — The  fresh-air  treatment  of  consumption  in  such  resorts  as  Ragaz, 
Davos,  and  Saranac  have  proven  to  be  a  success.  The  Lancet  (London)  recommends 
the  keeping  of  tubercular  patients  out  of  doors  for  the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  No 
more  suitable  place  as  to  climatic  conditions,  altitude,  sunshine,  or  perfect  drainage 
can  be  found  on  the  American  continent  than  New  Mexico  to-day. 

The  United  States  Government  has  recognized  this  fact  l>y  establishing  a  resort  for 
its  consumptive  soldiers  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.  As  this  Territory  is  fast  becoming 
famous  for  its  climate  and  many  tubercular  cases  are  coming  here,  the  board  has 
issued  a  circular  on  ** Expectoration"  to  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  to  post 
in  conspicuous  places,  ana  would  recommend  the  following  should  be  carried  out  in 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment: 

It  is  the  safer  way  to  subject  to  a  careful  cleansing  and  disinfection  all  rooms  that 
have  been  occupied  by  consumptives.  Particularly  in  rooms  where  strict  sanitary 
rules  have  been  observed,  the  need  of  disinfection  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
gjerm  of  tuberculosis  retains  its  infective  powers  a  long  while,  under  favoring  condi- 
tions. 
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The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  hard  to  kill;  use,  therefore,  only  those  disinfectants 
which  are  the  most  rapidly  destructive  of  it  when  in  its  dry  state.  In  fresh  scutum 
the  bacillus  requires  different  treatment.  In  disinfecting  a  room  that  has  previously 
been  occupied  by  a  consumptive,  let  the  order  of  procedure  be  about  as  is  recommended 
in  the  following,  sorting  out  and  disinfecting  tne  clothing  and  other  smaller  things 
first: 

(A)  Clothing. — Disinfect  with  steam  or  by  boiling.  Boiling  for  half  an  hour  will 
disinfect  any  article  that  can  be  subjected  to  that  process.  Steam  disinfection  for 
one  hour,  properly  done,  is  just  as  trustworthy  aftd  has  the  advantage  of  wetting 
and  shrinkmg  fabrics  less.  Steam  disinfection  on  a  small  scale  can  be  done  in  the 
common  wash  boiler  by  supporting  above  the  water,  with  two  bricks  or  otherwise, 
a  false  flooring  of  laths  or  thm  board.  Pour  in  2  or  3  inches  of  water,  place  the 
articles  to  be  disinfected  above  the  false  flooring,  put  on  the  cover  and  steam  one 
hour  after  the  water  begins  to  boil,  keeping  the  water  briskly  boiling  all  the  time. 
To  insure  certainty  of  success  there  must  be  a  brisk  fire  and  the  steam  must  be  kept 
steaming  through  the  articles  all  the  time.  After  the  steaming,  carry  the  boiler  into 
the  open  air  ana  throw  the  things  over  a  line  to  dry.  In  every  town  and  city  a 
portable  steam  disinfector  should  be  available.  Clothing  can  also  be  disinfected  by 
soaking  it  twenty-four  hours  in  solution  of  *  6  or  7.    Then  rinse  thoroughly. 

(B)  Bedding. — ^Disinfect  sheets,  blankets,  pillowcases,  quilts,  comforts,  and  spreads, 
as  under  (yl).  Pillows  and  feather  beds  are  preferably  disinfected  with  steam. 
They  need  not  be  ripped — the  steam  will  penetrate.  Empty  straw  beds,  bum  straw, 
and  disinfect  tick  witn  steam  as  under  (A).  Bum  cheap  mattresses.  A  mattress 
worth  the  trouble  may  be  disinfected  with  formaldehyde  as  follows:  Make  a  tight 
box  large  enough  to  contain  it;  render  it  air-tight  by  pasting  up  all  cracks  and  cor- 
ners with  stout,  firm  paper.  Place  the  mattress  in  it  and  sprinlcle  or  spray  it  with 
at  least  4  ounces  (1  gill)  of  formalin;  put  on  the  cover  quickly,  paste  it  up.  Leave 
the  mattress  twenty-four  hours.  Or  a  mattress  mav  be  disinfected  by  spraving  it 
with  formalin  and  quickly  and  tightly  wrapping  it  in  large  rabber  blankets.  ;f  eather 
beds  and  pillows  may  be  disinfected  with  formalin  as  is  advised  for  mattresses. 

(C)  Hups  and  carpets. — Bum  old  ones  and  all  that  can  not  be  surely  disinfected. 
Steam  disinfection  is  the  surest.  When  that  is  impracticable  formaldehyde  in  con- 
centrated doses,  as  for  mattresses,  may  be  used  for  valuable  carpets  or  rugs. 

( D)  Upholstej'ed  furniture. — If  the  room  can  be  disinfected  with  formaldehyde, 
spray  or  sprinkle  the  upholstered  part  with  solution  7,  just  before  the  room  disinfec- 
tion, and  leave  in  place.  If  formaldehyde  gas  is  not  available,  sprav  or  wash 
thoroughly  with  solution  7  or  6,  then  expose  to  the  action  of  direct  sunshine  three 
or  four  days— the  longer  the  better. 

( E)  Rooms. — Avoid  raisin$^  a  dust.  If  the  removal  of  a  caipet  leaves  dust  on  the 
floor,  remove  it  after  sprinkling  wet  sawdust  or  with  damp  broom  or  damp  cloths. 
With  a  damp  cloth  remove  dust  from  furniture  and  other  surfaces.  Boil  all  cloths 
thus  used.  If  formaldehyde  disinfection  is  available  for  the  room,  wash  in  solution 
7  all  surfaces  of  walls  or  furniture  that  may  have  been  soiled  with  sputum.  W^ash 
or  spray  the  floor  with  solution  7,  letting  the  solution  soak  into  the  cracks  well. 
Then  fumigate  with  foraialdehvde,  letting  the  stripped  furniture  remain.  If  formal- 
dehyde is  not  available,  wash  very  carefully  in  solution  6  or  7  floors  and  all 
surfaces  where  exposed  to  the  danjj^er  of  soiling  with  sputum.  Complete  the  disin- 
fection of  the  room  with  liquid  disinfectants,  repeating  the  washing,  the  intenal 
between  the  two  washings  not  necessarily  exceedinj?  half  an  hour.  For  the  disin- 
fection of  rooms  with  formaldehyde,  the  new  vaporizer  devised  by  Professor  Robin- 
son, in  which  formaldehyde  solution  is  used,  is  recommended  by  the  State  board  as 
a  simple,  compact,  and  efficient  piece  of  apparatus.  It  vaporizes  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde instead  of  wood  alcohol.  At  least  half  a  pint  of  formaldehvde  solution 
should  be  used  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Keep  the  room  closed  at  least 
eight  hours.  In  preparing  for  formaldehyde  disinfection,  the  room  must  be  ma<le 
as  tight  as  possible  by  closmg  the  mouths  of  chimneys,  other  ventilating  openings, 
chinking,  or  pasting  cracks,  etc. 

Solution  6:  Corrosive  sublimate,  1  dram;  water,  1  gallon;  mix  and  dissolve.  Label 
**  Poison."  This  is  approximately  a  1:1,000  solution.  Its  use  should  always  be 
under  the  direction  of  some  intelligent  and  careful  person.  This  is  not  trustworthy 
as  a  disinfectant  of  fresh  sputum.  Destroys  metals  and  gilding.  Must  be  mixed  in 
wood,  glass,  or  earthenware. 

Solution  7:  Solution  of  formaldehyde  (formalin),  6  ounces;  water,  1  gallon;  mix. 
This  mixture  contains  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  of  formaldehvde.  (The  Sanitarv 
Record,  Ix)ndon,  England,  May  25, 1900. ) 

There  should  be  some  adequate  legislation  in  regard  to  the  transportation  through 
the  Territory  of  dead  bodies.    The  board  has  had  valuable  assistance  from  the  New 
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Mexico  Medical  Society,  which  is  composed  of  about  96  per  cent  of  the  licensed 
physicians  in  the  Territory. 

The  restrictions  set  on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  Territory  have  been  carried 
oat  by  the  board  with  the  result  that  the  medical  profession  to-aay  contains  men  of 
profeesioQal  ability  and  high  integrity  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the 
Eastern  States.  The  standard  for  the  practice  of  medicine  here  is  as  high  as  any  in 
the  United  States,  and,  although  we  are  only  a  Territory,  "quackery"  is  almost 
unknown. 

The  high  standard  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  rigidly  enforced, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  are  much  cleaner  than  dome  of  the  States 
with  older  medical  laws. 

The  next  legislature  should  pass  such  laws  as  to  make  the  New  Mexico  Territorial 
board  of  healm  a  board  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  Vital  statistics  should  be  kept^  so 
that  the  world  should  know  what  a  life-giving  climate  New  Mexico  is  favored  with. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  P.  Martin,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Oteeo, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

SiLVEB  City,  N.  Mex.,  December  ly  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  New 
Mexico  board  of  pharmacy  to  December  1,  1899. 

Since  my  last  report  December  1,  1898,  the  board  has  held  two  meetings,  one  at 
Santa  Fe,  March  6  and  7, 1899,  at  which  4  applicants  were  examined,  but  1  of  whom 
was  successful.    Minor  certificates  were  issued  to  2. 

A  meeting  warf  held  at  Las  Vegas  on  October  4  and  5,  1899,  at  which  1  applicant 
appeared  for  examination,  who  was  unsuccessful. 

Other  routine  business  transacted  and  various  reports  submitted,  showing  that  the 
conditions  were  fairly  satisfactory  and  that  the  jjrovisions  of  the  pharmacy  law  are 
being  properly  observed.  A  few  instances  of  violation  have  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  board,  and  due  diligence  has  been  exercised  toward  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  same.  Lack  of  sufficient  funds  has  always  been  a  menace  to  the  proper  investi- 
gation of  and  adjustment  of  irregularities.  However,  in  comparing  the  conditions  of 
pharmacy  in  New  Mexico  with  those  existing  in  other  States  we  find  we  compare 
very  favorably  in  pharmaceutical  proficiency  and  professional  standing. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  list  of  the  regii?terea  pharmacists  and  minor  pharmacists  on 
our  register  at  this  date,  also  financial  statement  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  PORTERFIELD, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 


Financial  statement. 
1898. 

Dec.    1.  By  balance  on  hand  at  last  report * $153. 40 

Dec.    1.  By  74  renewal  fees 148.00 

Dec.    1.  By  20  examination  fees 1 00. 00 

Dec.    1.  By  amount  received  for  advertisement  in  report 58. 00 

Dec.    1.  By  4  registration  fees 8. 00 

4(>7. 40 
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Financial  atatement — ContiiMied. 

DISBUK8BD. 

1809. 

Jan.    1.  To  1  M  envelopes  printed ^  $5*00 

Jan.    1.  To  postage 8.00 

Jan.    5.  To  postage 1.00 

Jan.  12.  To  postage 2.00 

Jan.  20.  Topostaffe 1.00 

Jan.  22.  To  postal  cards 1.60 

Jan.  24.  To  printing  report,  paid  J.  E.  Sheridan 55. 00 

Jan.  24.  To  printing  envelopes 2. 25 

Feb.    7.  Topostege 1.00 

Mar.   4.  To  stationery .50 

Mar.  15.  To  printing  cards,  notices * 2. 00 

Mar.   4.  To  B.  Ruppe,  milea^,  per  diem,  and  postage 42. 30 

Mar.   4.  To  A.  J.  Fischer,  mileage,  postage,  and  per  diem 15. 00 

Mar.   4.  To  E.  G.  Murphy,  mileage,  per  aiem,  and  postage 22. 50 

Mar.   4.  To  W.  C.  Porterfield,  mileage  and  per  diem 50. 50 

Apr.    1.  Topostage 3.00 

May    1.  To  postage 1. 50 

May  24.  Topostage 1.00 

July    1.  Topostage 1.50 

July  20.  Topostage 1.00 

July  25.  Topostage 2.00 

Oct.     5.  To  B.  Ruppe,  mileage,  per  diem,  and  postage 24. 60 

Oct.     5.  To  A.  J.  Fischer,  mileage,  per  diem,  and  postage 20. 90 

Oct.     5.  To  P.  Moreno,  mileage  and  per  diem 44. 40 

Oct.     5.  To  E.  G.  Murphy,  mileage,  per  diem,  and  postage 10,00 

Oct     5.  To  W.  C.  Porterfield,  mileage  and  per  diem l 50.90 

Nov.    1.  To  printing  receipt  blanks,  paid  Walton 6.00 

Nov.  17.  Topostage 2.00 

373.35 

Dec.  1,  1899.  Balance  on  hand 94.05 

Summary  of  register. 

Number  of  registered  pharmacists  at  last  report 88 

Number  of  imnor  pharmacists  at  last  report 13 

Total .,/.....  101 

Registered  since  last  report,  rejpstered  pharmacists 27 

Registered  since  last  report,  minor  certificates ., 5 

32 

Total 133 

Canceled,  all  causes 45 

Total  registered 88 
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Registered  pharmacists  in  New  Mexico  on  December  1, 1899. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Abraham,  E.G 

Bowman,  Alex 

Becker,  John 

Borrowdale,  M.W 

Byron, J.P 

Berr>'.J.C 

Bohn,CarlH 

Blrd.CarlM 

Brewer,  Thoe.B 

Collins,  Albert 

C«i«el.  E.L 

Christensen,  Chris 

Condit,E.G 

Dawson,  W.B 

Driseol.Wm 

Davis,  Bert 

Ftecher,A.J 

For8vth,J.R 

Goodall.K.D 

Goebe,  Oscar 

Orundle,  M.R 

Griffith,  H.M 

Howell.  A.E 

Howard,  John 

Hinch,F.E 

Hemandes,  M.  P 

H\ibi*r,  Samuel 

Harrington,  Fred 

Hilton,  Emily  K 

HodKe8,J.R 

Hunt,  R.  A 

Heibereer.M.G 

Ireland,  A.C 

lrvine,J.E 

Jacki«m,W.L 

Kinnear,  Jas.  A 

Kremifi.J.  A 

Krenii«,W.H 

Klnsinger,  Ed.  D 

Lane.  A. G 

liiudenslager,  A.  E 

Lane,H.B 

Lane,B.E 

Lester.Q.E 

lane.DavidW 

Murphey.E.G 

Malette.J.R 

Mlller,C.C 

Moreno,  P 

McLean,J.W 

Mann,W.C 

McEwen,J.S 

Myhre,O.G 

Mmer,C.J 

Mann,Robt 

Mead.J.K  

Matthew8,D.J 

Nowers,  L.  E 


Albuqnerque. 

Farmington. 

Belen. 

Magdalena. 

Deming. 

Albuquerque. 

Philadelphia. 

Roswell. 

Santa  Fe. 

Do. 
Deming. 
Albuquerque. 
Aztec. 
Kingston. 
Socorro. 
Hillsboro. 
Santa  Fe. 
AlbuQuerque. 
East  Las  Vegas. 
Belen. 
Raton. 

Rawlins,  Wyo. 
Socorro. 
Mogollon. 
Gallup. 

Juarez,  Mexico. 
Raton. 
Roswell. 
Socorro. 
Roswell. 
Carlsbad. 

Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 
Santa  Fe. 
Deming. 
Silver  City. 
Deming. 
Springer. 
San  Marcial. 
Roswell. 
White  Oaks. 
Albuquerque. 
Las  Cruces. 

Do. 
Laa  Vegas. 
Albuquerque. 
Las  Vegas. 
Albuquerque. 
Hlll.««boro. 
Las  Cnices. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
Carlsbad. 
Silver  City. 
Albuquerque. 

Do. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Albuquerque. 
Hillsboro. 


Niemoeller,  E.  H Albuquerque. 

Orton.L.8 Taoe. 

O'Reilly,  J.  H Albuquerque. 

Porterfleld,W.  C Silver  City. 

Porterfleld,M.W Do. 

Prewitt,F.E Farmington. 

Pring,E.J Catskin. 

Pennewill,J.W Silver  City. 

Priest, E.C Rincon. 

Payton,B.D.W Eddy. 

Paden,  M.W WhileOaks. 

Potter,H.L Carlsbad. 

Packart,  H.  M Albuquerque. 

Ruppe,  B Do. 

Richards,  Joseph Cerrillos. 

Reiling,A.H Silver  City. 

Robinson^L.B PinosAltos. 

Ross,  £.  U Albuquerque. 

Roland.F.C Hillsboro. 

Schroeder.J.B Raton. 

Salisbury,  H.  L Do. 

Small, W.H Lordsburg. 

Schaefer,  O.  G East  Las  Vegas. 

8egger8trom,E.J Catskill. 

Scnmalmaack,  F.  W Albuquerque. 

Simpson,  J.  H .' Carlsbad. 

Smith,  Hugo  Geo.  A AlbuQuerqne. 

Sanders,  Isidor Trinidad,  Colo. 

Stolte,Geo.W Carlsbad. 

Tomlinson,J.  A La  Luz. 

Thomas,  J.  C Cerrillos. 

Van  Petten,  R.J Eont  Las  Vegas. 

Van  Petten.  H.  S Do. 

Wegman,  Martin Chloride. 

Winters,  D.  C Las  Vegas. 

Walton,  W.  Y Albuquerque. 

Williams,  Geo  B |         Do. 

Wright,F.B I         Do. 

Waldschmidt,  C.  H Carlsbad. 

White.M.M Santa  Fe. 

Warring, T.A '  Gallup. 

Wolfe,  H.A Las  Vegas. 

Warren,  E.  W Alamogordo. 

MINOR  CERTIF1CATBB.       | 

Butchofsky,  L.  M Silver  City. 

Johnson, J.  V Chama. 

Heller,  R.F Cabezon. 

Smith,  W.C Upper  Penasco. 

Finch,  A.  L Bland. 

Laing,  Lester Silver  City. 

Anderson,  R.C I  Central. 

Delgttdo,  Pablo San ta  Fe. 

Elliscm,  J.  C East  Las  Vegas. 

McClintock,  A Rincon. 

Smith,  F.  C Albuquerque. 


DUTIES   OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  make 
a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  same;  he  shall  keep  a  book  of  registration  in 
*which  shall  be  entered  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons  registering 
tmder  the  pharmacy  law;  also  specify  such  facts  as  said  persons  shall  claim  to  justify 
their  registration.  The  secretary  shall  prepare  all  certificates  ordered  by  the  board,, 
and  shall  notify  each  member  by  mail  of  the  meeting  of  the  board,  and  do  such 
other  clerical  work  as  the  board  may  direct;  he  shall  give  such  bond,  to  be  approved 
by  the  board,  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  and  specify  for 
what  purposes,  and  make  a  full  report  of  receipts  and  dL*<bursemente  and  amount 
of  cash  on  hand  at  each  regular  meeting  or  whenever  it  is  demanded  by  the  boanl. 
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MEETINGS. 


The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  semi-annually,  as  a  majority  of  the 
board  may  direct,  and  at  such  place  as  they  shall  elect.  Upon  the  written  applica- 
tion of  three  members  of  the  board  the  president  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  each  member  at  least  seven  days 
in  advance  of  such  meeting. 

STANDING  COMMirrEES. 

The  committee  on  complaints  and  grievances:  The  duties  of  the  conmiittee  on 
complaints  and  grievances  shall  be  to  carefully  examine  into  all  complaints  and 
grievances  made  to  the  board  pertaining  to  the  violation  of  the  pharmacy  law,  except 
adulterations  and  the  sale  of  poisons.  All  such  complaints  and  grievances  shall  be 
referred  to  said  committee  and  a  written  report  submitted  thereon. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADULTERATIONS  AND  POISONS. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  on  adulterations  and  poisons  shall  be  to  carefully 
examine  into  all  complaints  made  to  the  board  pertaining  to  violations  of  the  phar- 
macv  law  in  regard  to  adulterations  and  the  sale  of  poisons;  and  all  such  complaints 
shall  be  referred  to  said  committee  and  a  written  rejyort  made  thereon  before  an 
analyst  or  chemist  can  be  employed  or  any  prosecution  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
boani. 

COMMriTEB  ON   AUDITING   AND   FINANCE. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  on  auditing  and  finance  shall  be  to  carefully  examine 
into  all  claims  presented  to  the  board  for  payment,  and  to  report  upon  the  correct- 
ness and  allowance  of  the  same;  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  eucn 
books  and  accounts  shall  be  kept;  to  report  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
upon  the  condition  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  of  cash  on 
hand. 

RULES. 

RuU  1. — Any  member  of  the  board  may,  upon  presentation  of  credentials  or  other 
satisfactory  e\adence  of  capability,  grant  a  temporary  certificate,  which  shall  expire 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  any  member  of  the 
board,  in  his  respective  district,  to  see  that  all  practicing  pharmacists  renew  their 
annual  certificates;  and  that  they  have  a  general  supervision  over  their  districts, 
respectively,  and  shall  report  all  infractions  of  the  law  to  the  board  and  their  action 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  same. 

RuU  2. — Registered  pharmacists  who  change  their  location  must  report  the  same 
within  ten  days,  giving  their  present  address  to  the  secretary. 

Rule  S. — Proprietors  of  pharmacies  not  registered  themselves,  who  conduct  phar- 
macies under  charge  of  a  registered  pharmacist,  must  report  any  change  they  may 
make  in  said  registered  phannacist  within  ten  days  after  such  change  occurs. 

RuU  4' — This  board  will  recognize  certificates  issued  by  other  State  boards  which 
have  been  granted  by  examination  wherein  a  grade  of  at  least  75  per  cent  has  been 
attained  and  a  practical  exi)erience  of  at  least  three  years  is  required.  A  certificate 
from  the  secretary  of  such  board  to  that  effect  must  accompany  the  application. 

Rule  6. — This  board  recognizes  diplomas  from  an  incorporated  college  or  school  of 
pharmacv  that  requires  a  practical  experience  in  pharmacy  of  not  less  than  three 
years  before  granting  a  diploma. 

NEW  MEXICO  PHARMACY   LAW. 
[Compilation  of  1897.] 

Sec.  3717.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  not  a  registered  pharmacist  in  the  meaning  of  this  act  to  conduct  iEiny  drug 
store,  pharmacy,  apothecary  shop,  or  store  for  the  purpose  of  retailing,  compounci- 
ing,  or  dispensfng  medicines  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  except  as  heremafter 
provided. 

Sec.  3718.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  proprietor  of  any  such  store  or  phar- 
macy to  allow  any  person  except  a  registered  pharmacist  to  compound  or  dispense 
the  prescriptions  of  physicians  except  as  an  aid  to  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registereil  pharmacist.     Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
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deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
lees  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3719.  The  governor  shall  appoint  five  persons,  all  of  whom  shall  have  been 
residents  of  the  Territory  for  three  or  more  years  and  of  at  least  eight  years*  prac- 
ticed experience  as  druggists  or  phamacists,  who  shall  be  known  and  styled  the 
board  of  pharmacy  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  the 
office  for  five  years;  one  for  four  years;  one  for  three  years;  one  for  two  years;  one 
for  one  year  in  the  first  instance,  and  thereafter  the  governor  shall  annually  appoint 
one  person  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  for  five  years.  The  persons  so 
appomted  shall  constitute  the  board  of  pharmacy,  and  shall  "hold  the  office  for  the 
term  for  which  they  were  appointed,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  appointed 
and  qualified.  They,  the  said  board,  and  each  of  them,  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
their  appointment,  or  being  apprised  of  the  same,  take  and  subscribe  the  usual  offi- 
cial oath  before  a  propjerly  qualified  officer  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside.  The 
said  board  shall  organize  within  thirty  days  from  and  after  their  appointment  and 
annuallv  thereafter  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  secretary.  A  majority  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Said  board  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  by-laws  and  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  proper  fulfill- 
ment of  their  duties  under  this  act  without  expense  to  the  Territory.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  by  an  appointment  by  the  governor  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

Sec.  3720.  The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  register  in  a  suitable  book,  a  duplicate  of  w  hich 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  names  and  places  of 
residence  of  all  persons  to  whom  they  issue  certificates  and  the  dates  thereof.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  pharmacy  to  register,  without  examination,  as 
registered  pharmacists,  all  druggists  and  pharmacists  who  are  enga^jed  in  business  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  as  owners,  prmcipals,  or  clerks 
of  stores  for  retailing,  compounding,  or  dispensing  drugs,  medicines,  or  chemicals  for 
medical  use,  or  for  compounding  and  dispensing  physicians'  prescriptions:  Provided, 
No  druggist's  clerk  shall  be  so  roistered  unless  he  be  eighteen  years  of  age  and  has 
been  engaged  in  some  store  or  pharmacy  where  physicians'  prescriptions  were  com- 
pounded and  dispensed,  for  the  space  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  passage  of 
this  act.  In  case  of  the  failure  or  neglect  of  any  person  to  apply  for  reeistration 
within  sixty  days  after  the  organization  of  the  said-  board  of  pharmacy,  he  shall  have 
forfeited  the  pnvile^  of  registering  without  examination,  and  shall  only  be  regis- 
tered after  examination  as  set  forth  in  section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

Sec.  3721.  That  the  said  board  of  pharmacy  shall  upon  application,  and  at  such 
time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  determine,  examine  each  and  every 
person  who  shall  desire  to  conduct  the  business  of  selling  at  retail,  compounding  anil 
dispensing  drugs,  medicines,  or  chemicals  for  medical  use,  or  compounding^  or  dis- 
pensing physicians'  prescriptions  as  pharmacists  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and 
if  a  majority  of  said  board  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  person  is  competent  and  fully 
qualified  to  conduct  said  business  of  compounding  or  dispensing  drugs,  medicines, 
or  chemicals  for  medical  use,  or  to  compound  and  dispense  physicians'  prescriptions, 
they  shall  enter  the  name  of  such  person,  as  a  registered  pharmacist,  in  the  book 
provided  for  in  section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty:  Provided,  That 
all  graduates  in  pharmacy  ha^^ng  a  diploma  from  an  incorporated  college  or  school 
of  pnarmacy  that  requirei^  a  practical  experience  in  pharmacy  of  not  less  than  three 
years  before  granting  a  diploma  may,  in  the  discretion  of  tfie  Iward,  be  entitled  to 
nave  their  names  registered  as  registered  pharmacists  by  said  board  without  exami- 
nation. The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  issue  an  appropriate  certificate  to  each  person 
roistered,  which  certificate  must  be  conspicuously  displayed  in  every  store  or  place 
described  in  this  section.  Said  certificate  must  be  renewed  twelve  months  after  each 
date  of  issue. 

Sec.  3722.  The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from 
each  person  whom  they  register  and  furnish  a  certificate  as  a  registered  pharmacist, 
without  examination,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  each  and  every  person  whom 
they  examine  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services.  In  case 
the  examination  of  said  person  shall  prove  defective  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  board 
and  he  be  declined  registration,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  present  himself  for  reexami- 
nation within  twelve  months  thereafter  and  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  such 
examination. 

Sec.  3723.  The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  hold  semiannual  sessions  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  board  may  determine;  other  sessions  of  the  board  may  also  be 
held  whenever  and  wherever  a  quorum  of  the  board  is  present. 

In  the  interim  of  the  sessions  of  the  board  and  upon  satisfactory  e\ndence  of  a 
fitness  of  an  applicant,  any  one  member  of  the  board  may,  in  his  discretion,  issue 
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A  temporary  eertificate,  which  shall  authorize  and  empower  the  holder  to  conduct  a 
drug  store  or  pharmacy  as  set  forth  in  section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  Such  temporary  certificate  must  be  signed  by  one  member,  and  shall 
expire  and  terminate  at  the  date  of  the  next  succeeding  semiannual  session  of  the 
board  after  the  granting  thereof.  No  fee  shall  be  demanded  for  the  temporary 
certificate. 

Sec.  3724.  Every  owner  of  a  drug  store  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  quality  of  Si\  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  he  may  sell  or 
dispense,  with  the  exceptions  of  those  soM  in  the  original  packages  of  the  manui&ui- 
turer  or  wholesale  dealer,  and  also  those  known  as  proprietary  medicines.  And 
should  he  knowingly,  intentionally,  and  fraudulently  adulterate  or  cause  to  be  adul- 
terated such  drugs,  chemicals,  or  medical  preparations,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  his  license  as  a  registered  pharmacist 
shall  be  thereby  revcMced,  and  in  addition  thereto  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3725.  Any  person  who  shall  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  registration  for 
himself  or  for  another,  under  the  act,  by  making  or  causing  to  be  made  false  repre- 
sentations, shall  be  deemed  guilty  oif  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penaltv  of  not  less  than  five  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  his  name,  together  with  the  name  of  the  person  so  registered,  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  register. 

Sec.  3726.  Any  person  not  a  r^pstered  pharmacist  as  provided  in  this  act  who 
shall  conduct  a  store,  or  a  pharmacy,  or  place  for  retailing,  compounding,  or  dispens- 
ing drugs,  medicines,  or  chemicals  for  medical  use,  or  for  compounding  or  dispensing 
physicians'  prescriptions  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or 
exhibit  the  title  of  registered  pharmacist,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars:  Provided  furthery  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  physicians 
putting  up  their  own  prescriptions,  nor  to  the  sale  of  patent  proprietary  medicines, 
nor  to  the  sale  of  those  articles  commonly  known  as  grocers'  drugs,  except  those 
articles  that  are  denominated  poisons  under  the  law  known  as  the  New  Mexico 
poison  law;  nor  to  any  regularly  licensed  i)hy8ician  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  towns  or  cities  situated  twenty  miles  or  more  from  a 
regular  licensed  pharmacist  engaged  in  the  drug  business. 

Sec.  3727.  If  any  registered  pharmacist  slu3l  go  out  of  the  drug  business,  and 
remain  out  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  his  certificate  as  registered  pharmacist 
shall  thereupon  expire. 

Sec.  3728.  All  suits  for  recovery  of  the  several  penalties  prescribed  in  this  act  shall 
be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  any  court  having 
jurisdiction,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  where 
such  offense  is  comiuitted  to  prosecute  all  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
upon  proper  complaint  being  made.  All  penalties  collected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  inure  to  the  expense  fund  of  the  board  which  may  occur. 

Sec.  3729.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  said  board  to  grant  to  persons  or  merchants 
in  towns  or  camps  having  no  drug  store,  minor  certificates  without  charge,  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  to  vend  such  medicines,  compounds,  or  chemicals  as  are  required 
by  the  general  public:  Provided^  That  this  law  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
ranchmen  or  miners  not  within  reach  of  a  store  or  place  where  drugs  are  sold  from 
dispensing  medicines  to  their  families  or  employ^:  Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  said  board  to  render  an  accurate  annual  statement  to  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  by  said  board  during 
each  year,  and  he  shall  also  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  pharmacy  through- 
out the  Territory. 

Sec.  3730.  The  meetings  of  the  pharmacy  board  shall  be  opened  to  registered 
pharmacists  who  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  registration. 

Sec.  3731.  Any  member  of  the  board  of  pharmacy  who  shall  violate  an^  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  or  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  report  any  of  the  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  may  oe  within  his  know'ledge,  within  ten  days  of 
the  time  said  violation  comes  to  his  knowledge,  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
governor  upon  such  showing  as  may  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  executive,  and 
such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  as  now  provided  by  law. 

POISON  LAW. 

Sec.  1259.  Every  apothecary,  druggist,  or  other  person  who  shall  sell  and  deliver 
any  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  prussic  acid,  or  any  other  violent  poison,  without 
having  the  word  **i>oisou,"  and  the  true  name  written  thereof,  written  or  printed  in 
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Spaniflh  and  Enslish,  upon  a  label  put  upon  the  vial,  box,  or  packase  that  contains 
the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundml  dollars. 

Sec.  12(50.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  re^stered  phar- 
macist to  sell  or  dispense  any  poisons  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  ana  B,  except  as 
approved  by  section  fourteen  of  New  Mexico  pharmacy  law,  approved  February  15, 
1899.     (Section  3726,  Ck>mpiled  Laws  of  1897,  quoted  hereinbefore  in  pharmacy  law. ) 

Schedule  A, — ^Arsenic,  mercury,  strychnia,  and  their  preparations  of  salte,  acetate 
of  lead,  tartar  emetic,  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrocyamc  acid,  and  all  other  poison- 
ous vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  opium  and  its 
preparations,  except  paregoric  and  such  other  preparations  of  opium  containing  less 
than  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Schedule  B, — Aconite,  belladonna,  coca,  colchicum,  conium,  nux  vomica,  hen- 
bane, savin,  eigot,  cotton  root,  cantharides,  creosote,  digitalis  and  their  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  and  alkaloids,  croton  oil,  chloroform,  chloral  hjdrate,  sulphate  of 
sine,  mineral  acids,  carbolic  add,  and  oxalic  acid,  without  distinctly  labeling  'the 
box,  vessel,  or  paper  in  which  the  said  poison  is  contained  with  the  name  of  the 
articlej  the  word  "poison,"  and  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  seller;  nor 
shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  poison  enumerated  in 
Schedules  A  and  B  unless,  upon  due  inquiry,  it  be  found  that  the  purchaser  is 
aware  of  its  poisonous  character,  and  represents  that  it  shall  be  used  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  registered  pharmacists  to  sell  or  dis- 
pense any  poisons  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B  without,  before  delivering  the 
same  to  the  purchaser,  causing  an  entrv  to  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
stating  the  oate  of  sale,  the  name  ana  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  name  of  the 
poison  sold,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  represented  by  the  purchaser  to  be  reouired, 
and  the  name  of  the  dispenser;  such  book  to  be  always  open  for  inspection  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  to  be  preserved  for  at  least  four  years.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  dispensing  of  poisons  in  not  unusual  quantities  or 
doses,  upon  the  prescriptions  of  practitioners  of  medicine:  Promded,  Nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  poisonous  articles  as  are 
directly  used  in  mining  or  for  the  reduction  or  concentration  of  ores. 

Sec.  1261.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convi^ion  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  1262.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Territorial  board  of  pharmacy. 

Sec.  1263.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  or  maintain  a  place  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  opium  to  others,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  hop  joint 
or  opium  joint:  Provided y  however y  That  the  pro\iaion8  of  tnie  section  shall  not  in 
any  wise  apply  to  druggists  who  may  dispense  or  sell  the  same  upon  the  prescription 
of  k  physician. 

Sec.  1264.  Any  person  violating  the  pro\Tsion8  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con\iction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  the  district  court,  or  any  competent  tribunal,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  twent);-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  he  shall 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both  said  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  case. 

Sec.  1265.  All  fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  one  half  shall  go  to 
the  prosecuting  witness  and  the  other  half  to  the  treasurer  for  the  l)enefit  of  the 
school  district  wherein  the  offense  was  committed. 


NEW   MEXICO  BOARD  OF   DENTAL   EXAMINERS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  10,  1900. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  chapter  60,  section  10,  general  laws  of  New  Mexico  for 
1893,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  board 
of  dental  examiners. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  Santa  Fe  on  May  10,  1899,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  up  the  business  of  the  board  appointed  by  Governor  Thornton  on 
February  21,  1895. 

There  were  present  F.  E.  Olney,  L.  H.  Chamberlin,  and  D.  W.  Mauley.  Drs. 
White  and  Bearup  were  unable  to  attend. 

There  were  13  applicants  for  permanent  certificates,  all  graduates  of  recognized 
dental  colleges.    Of  this  number  9  were  granted  permanent  certificates;  4  were 
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refused  certificates  on  account  of  removal  from  the  Territory  before  the  meeting  of 
the  l>oard. 

In  regard  to  those  applicants  refused  certificates  it  was — 

*  'Reaolvedf  That  all  applicants  who  have  secured  a  temporarjr  certificate  and  removed 
from  the  Territory  before  the  meeting  of  the  board  ana  the  issuance  of  a  permanent 
certificate  be  granted  a  certificate  upon  their  return  without  further  cost" 

The  accounte  of  the  treasurer  were  examined,  found  correct,  and  approved. 

No  violation  of  the  law  was  reported  during  the  year. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect  in  1893, 63  permanent  certificates  have  been  granted, 
47  temporary  certificates,  and  5  examinations  have  been  given,  3  passing  successfully 
and  2  railing. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  13  applications  for  registration $65. 00 

Oa^  with  treasurer , 58. 25 

123.25 

EXPENDITURES. 

L.  H.  Chamberlin,  traveling  expenses 20. 00 

F.  E.  Olney,  traveling  expenses 20. 00 

W.  H.  White,  traveling  expenses 20. 00 

A.  A.  Beanip,  traveling  expenses 20. 00 

D.  W.  Manley,  traveling  expenses 20. 00 

Typewriting 1.00 

Cash  with  treasurer *. 22.25 

123.25 

There  being  no  further  business,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  board  having 
expired  and  its  successor  duly  appointed,  the  board  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  members  of  the  new  board,  appointed  by  Governor  Otero  in  1899,  after  qualify- 
ing before  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  met  and  organiaed  by  electing  L.  H.  Cham- 
berlin president  and  D.  W.  Manley  secretary;  B.  M.  Williams,  W.  H.  White,  A.  A. 
Bearup,  members. 

There  being  no  other  business,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president.  The 
annual  meeting  for  1900  has  not  yet  been  called. 

D.  W.  Manley,  Seo'dary. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 


CLIMATE  AND  CROP  REPORT. 

Santa  Fe,  August  P,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  herewith  inclosed,  my  report  of  the  New  Mexico 
climate  and  crop  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  M.  Hardinge,  Section  Director. 
The  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Capitol,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex. 

report    OP    the    new   MEXICO    SECTION    OF    THE    CLIMATE    AND    CROP    SERVICE    OF   THE 

weather  bureau,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (COOPERATING  WITH 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  WEATHER  SERVICE)  ,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900. 

[R.  M.  Hurdlng,  section  director,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.] 

The  scheme  of  or^nization  of  the  section  has  not  been  changed  during  the  year. 
The  annual  Territorial  appropriation  of  $700,  passed  by  the  assembly  of  February, 
1899,  for  necessary  printing  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  several 
reports  of  the  section,  covers  such  expenses  up  to  and  including  December,  1900. 
All  other  expenses,  as  equipment  of  stations,  stationery,  salaries,  etc.,  are  borne 
by  the  national  8e^^'ice. 

During  the  year  9  stations  have  been  established,  including  reports  from  2  stations 
of  the  Houthern  Pacific  Railway,  and  4  have  been  discontinued.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  43  stations  were  reporting.*  Nine  stations  have  been  equipped  with  standard 
mstrimient  shelters,  making  24  stations  of  the  section  thus  equipped.  The  vast  ter- 
ritory of  western  8ocorro  County  is  now  represented  in  the  publications  of  the  section 
by  reports  from  Horse  Springs,  and  full  reports  are  being  received  from  the  medical 
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officers  in  command  at  the  Gk>vemment  sanitarimns  at  Fort  Bayard  and  Fort  Stan- 
ton. The  Hon.  Antonio  Joseph,  Ojo  Galiente,  has  been  furnish^  with  a  full  station 
equipment,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  Taos  County  is  still  unrepresented  by  reports. 
The  summer  resort  of  Cloudcrorb,  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  also  has  been 
equipped  with  instruments  and  a  shelter,  but  as  yet  reports  from  this  station  have 
not  b^jfun. 

There  have  been  printed  and  distributed  during  the  year  400  bulletins  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  amount  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  h«ad  waters  of 
streams,  10,000  weekly  climate  and  crop  bulletins,  6^000  monthly  reports  of  obser- 
vations, and  800  annual  smnmaries  of  yearly  observations.  The  snow-iall  and  climate 
and  crop  bulletins  are  widely  copied  in  the  press  of  the  Territory,  and  frequently  by 
outside  papers.  It  is  estimatea  that  the  information  given  in  the  bulletins  is  by 
means  of  toe  Territorial  press  made  to  reach  20,000  readers  weekly.  Of  the  bulletins 
proper  the  majority  of  the  copies  printed  are  distributed  outside  of  the  Territory. 
The  monthly  reports  and  annual  summary  of  the  section  are  neatly  printed  quarto 
pamphlets  coordinating  the  daily  observations  of  the  several  stations  and  containing 
pertinent  climatological  discussions,  and  are  distributed  to  applicants  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  our  climate  upon  certain  diseases  is  attracting  increased 
attention,  through  the  indorsement  of  leading  physicians  and  the  recognition  given 
it  by  the  Government  in  the  establishment  of  army  and  navy  sanitariums  at  Fort 
Bayard  and  Fort  Stanton.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  largely  increased  number  of 
applications  to  the  central  office  for  climatic  data  from  scientists,  tourists,  health 
seekers,  and  prospective  settlers.    • 

CROP  REVIEW,  SEASON  OP  1899. 

General  weather  conditions. — The  crop  season  of  1899  was  somewhat  of  a  failure  in 
many  respects,  owing  to  the  late  frosts  which  killed  much  of  the  fruit;  the  hieh, 
drying  winds,  and  cool  nights  of  the  spring,  which  reduced  the  yield  of  lambs;  and  to 
the  lack  of  good  rains  from  the  first  part  of  April  to  the  last  half  of  June  and  during 
the  month  of  August.  The  prevalence  of  high,  dry  winds  and  absence  of  warm  rains 
in  the  spring  delayed  planting  and  prevented  planted  seeds  from  germinating.  In 
central  and  northern  sections  many  fields  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats  which  should 
have  been  planted  early  in  May  were  not  seeded  until  after  the  warm  showers  of 
the  latter  pirt  of  June.  The  unusually  heavy  snows  in  the  mountains  during  the 
winter  promised  a  full  volume  of  water  in  rivers  and  streams  for  spring  irriga- 
tion— and,  indeed,  precautions  were  taken  along  the  lower  Rio  Grande  for  unusual 
freshets — but  the  continued  and  extremely  dry  winds  of  March,  April,  and  May 
rapidly  evaporated  the  deep  snow  in  the  mountains  and  caused  streams  to  carry 
considerably  less  than  their  usual  volume.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
spring  rains,  threatened  a  scarcity  of  irrigation  water  early  in  the  season,  especially 
in  the  central  and  southern  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Before  the  June  rains  came  manv 
ditches  in  both  these  and  other  sections  were  without  water.  Stock  came  through 
the  winter  in  fair  condition  and  began  a  rapid  improvement  on  the  good  grazing 
started  by  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  last  week  of  M!arch  and  the  first  week  of  April, 
but  as  the  season  advanced  the  grass  dried  up  under  the  influence  of  the  desiccating 
winds,  and  stock  had  to  be  driven  long  distances  to  water.  By  the  middle  of  June 
food  and  water  for  stock  were  so  scarce  that  stockmen  were  considerably  alarmed  at 
the  prospect.  The  warm  showers  of  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  good,  soaking 
i^s  during  July  reversed  the  unfavorable  condition  which  had  obtained  up  to  this 
time,  and  by  the  end  of  July  crops  in  general  had  so  far  improved  as  to  promise  a 
very  satisfactory  termination  of  the  season  that  had  started  so  unfavorably.  August, 
however,  proved  a  hot,  dry  month,  with  unusually  high,  dry  winds  during  the  last 
naif,  conditions  which  offset  in  a  large  degree  the  favorable  weather  of  July.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  water  for  irrigation  purposes  was  sufficient,  but  toward  the 
close  the  volume  of  rivers  and  streams  had  greatly  lessened  and  many  ditches  of 
central  and  eastern  sections  were  dry.  Outside  water  holes  {^in  ran  dry  and,  as  the 
?rafi8  was  fast  drying  up,  there  was  threatened  a  scarcity  of  fall  and  winter  food  for 
stock  on  the  ranges.  The  dry  weather  also  favored  the  increase  of  injurious  insects 
in  gardens;  in  the  southwest  some  fields  of  beans  were  entirely  destroyed.  Septem- 
ber was  decidedly  more  favorable  to  all  interests,  having  a  temperature  slightly 
above  normal  and  bringing  good,  soakinjj  rains  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  especially  to  northern  counties,  wTiere  late  crops  were  still  in  a  condition  to 
'^ive  benefit  from  favorable  weather.  The  rains  which  came  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month  were  of  benefit  to  late  crops,  as  late  alfalfa  and  hay,  beans,  and  other 
^rden  truck,  and  were  of  immense  value  to  stock  interests  in  filling  outside  water 
nol^  and  practically  assuring  good  fall  and  winter  grazing  on  the  ranges. 
lyogresa  of  crops, — ^March  was  very  dry  until  the  last  week,  when  several  good  rains 
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and  axows  put  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  working  and  started  vegetatioB.  Frost 
was  out  of  the  ground  as  far  north  as  Santa  Fe  by  the  15th;  in  southern  counties 
irrigation  ditches  were  opened  by  the  20th.  Much  of  the  spring  wheat  and  some  oats 
were  sown  during  the  last  decade.  By  the  last  of  the  month  early  fruits,  as  peaches, 
plums,  and  apricots,  were  in  bloom  in  southern  valleys,  but  were  greatly  dainaged  by 
a  frost  on  the  27th-28th.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  it  becaine  apparent  thit 
central  vineyards  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  severe  freeze  of  March  17.  Snow 
lay  from  5  to  10  feet  deep  on  the  northern  mountains  at  the  close  of  the  month,  which 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  insure  sufficient  water  for  the  streams  for  some  months. 

The  cool  nights  and  high,  dry  winds  of  the  latter  part  of  April  checked  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  and  the  frequent  frosts  of  the  month,  effl)ecially  on  the  6th,  7th,  and 
30th,  further  lessened  the  fnlit  prospects  of  central  and  southern  districts,  apricotB, 
peaches,  and  grapes  suffering  most  Northern  orchards,  being  later  in  developing, 
escaped  the  firsts  with  comparatively  slight  injury,  but  it  afterwards  became  i^parent 
that  many  of  the  peach  trees  of  the  San  Juan  country  had  been  winterkilled.  In 
southern  sections  alfal&i  had  a  good  start  early  in  the  month,  and  gardening,  sowing 
oats  and  spring  wheat,  and  new  alfalfa  fields,  were  nearing  completion  by  the  15th: 
and  by  the  close  of  the  month  some  alteiltBL  was  in  flower  and  most  of  the  com  haa 
been  planted.  In  northern  counties  much  of  the  com  had  been  planted  by  ihe  end 
of  the  month,  gardens  made,  and  oats  and  wheat  sown.  Streams  carried  less  than 
their  usual  volume,  but  were  still  sufficient  On  account  of  the  cool  nights  and  lack 
of  rains  the  lambing  season  began  under  adverse  conditions  and  range  stock  made 
slow  improvement 

The  weather  continued  dry  and  windy  during  May,  with  cool  nights  and  killing 
frosts  in  localities  on  the  3d,  17th,  20th,  and  ^d.  Some  claimed  that  it  was  the 
driest  and  coolest  May  on  record.  Excepting  in  tike  extreme  southern  valleys,  fruits, 
gardens,  alfalfa,  and  young  com  sustainea  great  injury  from  the  frosts.  The  precipi- 
tation occurred  as  light  showers — generally  on  tne  8th— over  northern  and  north- 
eastern sections,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Territory  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  rainfall.  Crop  growth  was  oehindnand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  the 
unfavorable  conditions  tended  still  further  to  make  a  backward  season.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  month  the  conditions  were  quite  serious  for  stockmen,  as  outside  watering 
places  generally  were  without  water,  and  grass  on  the  ranges  was  short  and  dried  up. 
Spring  seeding  was  carried  on  imder  rather  favorable  conditions  during  the  first  part, 
but  as  the  month  advanced  much  of  the  planting  and  seeding  was  suspended,  await- 
ing more  favorable  weather.  In  southern  sections  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was 
done  about  the  15th.  During  the  last  decade  several  thousand  acres  of  sugar  beets 
were  planted  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley.  Owing  to  the  cool  nights  and  lack  of  rains 
the  lambing  season  was  estimated  to  l>e  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  average  yield. 
Stock  improved  so  slowly  that  the  outlook  was  very  discouraging.  Irrigation  water 
ljet*ame  very  scarce  in  all  sections  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  excepting  the 
lower  Pecos  Valley  and  the  San  Juan  country. 

The  first  half  oi  Jime  was  dry  and  windy,  but  the  last  half  warm  and  shower^'.  A 
frost  on  the  2d  slightly  nipped  some  transplanted  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  in  the 
southwentem  valleys.  Excepting  in  central  sections,  conditions  began  to  improve 
rapidly  after  the  15th.  Planting,  which  had  been  suspended  in  early  May,  was 
finished  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  gener- 
ally secured  by  the  10th  in  southern  sections,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  the  yield 
was  far  below  the  average.  The  second  crop,  however,  made  a  much  better  showing. 
Corn  planting  generally  was  finished  by  the  10th,  excepting  in  central  sections,  where 
the  absence  of  moisture  rendered  it  impracticable  to  put  in  crops.  Stock  interests 
suffered  greatly  during  the  month,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  week  that  condi- 
tions began  to*  improve  and  gra-^s  on  the  ranges  to  grow.  By  the  25th  peaches 
were  in  the  markets  of  the  lower  Pecos  Valley,  and  peaches  and  plums  were  getting 
ripe  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  **  rainy  season"  set  in  about  the  7th  of  July,  and  the  rapid  improvement  there- 
after in  crops  promised  compensation  in  a  great  measure  for  the  disastrous  drought  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Irrigation  ditches  were  again  running  full.  Grass  on 
the  ranges  began  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  stock  had 
improved  wonderfullv  and  generally  were  in  excellent  condition.  As  a  rule  the  rains 
were  steady  and  soaking,  but  there  were  several  so-called  "cloudbursts,"  which 
caused  considerable  local  damage  to  crops  and  railway  property.  Harvesting  wheat 
and  the  second  growth  of  alfalfa  were  well  begim  in  central  localities  by  the  4th,  but 
owing  to  the  delays  caused  bv  the  rains  these  harvests  were  not  finished  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  ana  both  crops  sustained  some  loss.  Com  grew  rapj£ly» 
and  during  July  promi8e<l  to  make  up  for  its  previous  backward  growth.  Fruits 
ripened  under  more  favorable  conditions,  and,  although  of  a  small  yield,  were  gener- 
ally of  a  good  quality,  excepting  that  the  apples  were  unusually  wormy  in  many 
orchards.    Southern  melons  came  into  the  markets  during  the  last  decade. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  northwestern  counties,  August  proved  a  very 
warm  and  dry  month,  with  unusually  high  dry  winds.  A  frost  on  the  20th  slightlv 
nipped  some  melon  and  pumpkin  vines  in  northern  sections.  On  the  3d  a  severe  hail- 
storm in  San  Juan  County  caused  some  local  damage  to  gardens.  Harvesting  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  the  second  and  third  growths  of  alfalfa  was  well  under  way  in 
central  and  northern  sections  by  the  20th,  and  the  crops  were  secured  under  favor- 
able conditions.  The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  was,  as  a  rule,  not  as  good  as  the  second. 
In  the  north,  and  in  the  better  watered  valleys,  com  continued  a  fair  growth,  but 
owing  to  the  continued  drought  many  fields  in  central  sections,  and  on  unirrigated 
lands,  ripened  prematurely,  and  promised  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  fodder.  The 
sugar  beets  of  the  lower  Pecos  Valley  generally  were  "laid  by"  by  the  20th.  North- 
em  melons  of  a  very  good  quality  came  into  the  markets  during  the  last  decade. 
Peaches  and  plums  of  San  Juan  and  Rio  Arriba  counties  were  marketed  by  the  25th; 
peaches  were  scarce  but  of  good  quality,  while  plums  were  both  excellent  and  abun- 
dant. The  vineyards  of  Bernalillo  County  ha^l  recovereti  bevond  expectation  from 
the  killing  frost  of  March  17,  and  grajni,  although  a  smalf  yield,  were  maturing 
nicely. 

The  rains  of  September  were  diWded  into  two  distinct  periods,  from  the  7th  to  10th, 
and  from  the  13th  to  the  16th,  inclusive.  The  thunderstorms  of  the  13th,  15th,  and 
16th,  over  northern  sections,  were  accompanied  generally  by  hail,  which  in  some 
localities  proved  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  crops,  and  other  property.  At  Fort  Union 
after  the  storm  of  the  16th  hailstones  lay  6  inches  deep  on  the  ground.  The  q[uality 
of  late  fruits  was  somewhat  improved  bv  these  good  rains.  The  first  ^neral  heavy 
frost  of  the  fall  occurred  on  the  17th,  wliich  capped  northern  mountains  with  snow 
and  caused  some  slight  damage  to  late  melon  and  squash  vines  in  northern  gardens. 
Harvesting  late  wheat  and  oats  was  well  under  way  by  the  middle  of  the  month  in 
northern  sections,  but  the  rains  caused  some  delay  and  some  slight  damage. 

On  account  of  protracted  droughts  and  early  and  severe  frosts,  field  crops  yieldeti 
very  irregularly.  In  well-irrigated  sections,  and  generally  in  northern  counties 
where  rains  were  more  frequent  and  abundant,  cereals  grew  fairly  well,  but  crops  as 
a  whole  yielded  considerably  under  the  average.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
alfalfa,  com  seemed  to  stand  the  long  droughts  better  than  other  crops,  but  on  unirri- 
gated lands  of  southern  and  central  sections  many  of  the  fields  were  almost  total  fail- 
ures. The  second  and  third  cuttings  of  alfalfa  and  late  garden  truck,  aa  beans, 
melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  were,  as  a  mle,  the  most  successful  crops  of  the 
season.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  in  the  northern  valleys,  crops  were 
beyond  danger  from  ordinary  weather  conditions  by  the  last  of  September.  The 
first  general  killing  frost  occurred  over  northem  and*  central  sections  on  the  16th  of 
October.  Although  w^ater  was  rather  scarce  on  the  ranges,  grass  had  cured  excel- 
lently, and  all  reports  indicated  that  stock  was  in  prime  condition  to  meet  the  coming 
winter. 

Annual  minmary  of  meteorological  data,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  1899. 
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December 

23.26 

23.57 

22.94 
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53 

37  ,  3.4 

6.2 

29 
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NE. 

77 

Year 

23.26 

23.  GO 

22.65 

22  1  1ft 

62 

30  '  !i  n 
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43 
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80 

... 
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Voluntary  observers. 


station. 


Albert 

Albuquerque . 

Alma 

Aztec 

Bell  Ranch... 

Bernalillo 

Bluewater 

BuckmanH 

Cambray 


Clayton.. 
Demlng  . 


East  Las  Vegas . . 
Eddy  (Carlsbad). 

Engle 

Espafiola 

Folsom 

Fort  Bayard 

Fort  Union 

Fort  Wlngate 

Gage 


Galisteo 

Gallinas  Spring. 


Observer. 


A.  Knell. 

Prof.  M.Custers. 

Wm.  French. 

C.  E.  Mead. 

':'.M.O'Donel. 

Brother  Gabriel. 

J.  8.  Van  Doren. 

H.  8.  Buckman. 

Agent  Southern  Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
G.  W.  Guyer. 
Agent  Southern  Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
Inez  D.  Rice. 
Prof.E.M.Skeats. 
E.J.We}»ter\elt. 
Jim  Curry. 
Jackson  Tabor. 
Post  surgeon. 
M.C.  Need  ham. 
Post  surgeon. 
Agent  ^uthem  Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
Sylvester  Davis. 
Jas.  E.  Whitmore. 


Station. 


Obeer\'er. 


Gila 

Hillsboro 

La  Luz 

Las  Vegas  Hotsprings. 
Lordsburg 


Los  Lunas 

Lower  Peflajsco . 
MesillaPark 


Monero 

Olio 

Puerto de  Luna.. 

Raton !« 

Rincon  

Roswell 

San  Marcial 

Santa  Fe .. 

Shattucks 

Socorro 

Springer 

Strauss 


White  Oaks. 
Winsors 


Chas.  H.  Lyons. 
G.L  Given,  M.D. 
Mr8.H.T.Findley. 
Wm.C.Bailev.M.D. 
Agent   Southern   Pacific 

R.R.CO. 
Richard  Pohl. 
J.  F.  Hlnkle. 
New  Mexico  Agricultural 

College. 
Mrs.  CD.  Caldwell. 
Cyril  James  CoUyer. 
P.  R.  Page. 
Wm.  M.Oliver. 
A.J.Coatfl. 
W.M.Reed. 
J.  W.  McCoach. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
J.  S.  Shattuck. 
Prof.  F.A.Jones. 
Dr.  L.  HInes. 
Agent   Southern   Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
Urbain  Ozanne. 
H.  D.  Winsor. 


» Clayton— Dr.  J.  C.  Slack,  from  February  24.  *  Raton— F.  D.  Kilmer,  from  February. 

Forecast  display  stations. 
[Distributing  center,  Santa  Fe.] 


Station. 


Display  man. 


Station. 


Display  man. 


Albuquerque !  Postmaster. 

Eddy Pecos  Valley  and  North- 

;     eastern  Rwy, 


Raton ;  A.L.Hobba. 

Roswell I  W.M.Reed. 

Silver  City !  Prof.  A.  E.  Bennett. 

I 


Climate  and  crop  correspondents. 


Albert 

Albuquerque 

Allison 

Alma 

Aztec 

Bell  Ranch 

Bernalillo 

Bluewater 

Buckmans 

Clayton 

Cliff 

East  Las  Vegas 

Eddy 

Elk 

Engle 

Espaftola 

Fort  Union 

Fort  Stanton 

Frcsnal 

Galisteo 

Gttllinas  Spring 

Gila 

Hillsboro 

Hobart 


Corre^wndent. 


A.  Knell. 
Prof.  M.Custers. 
Wm.  Taylor. 
Wm.  French. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Mead. 
C.M.O'Donel. 
Brother  Gabriel. 
J.S.Van  Doren. 
H.  S.  Buckman. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Slack. 
T.J.  Clark,  ir. 
J.Thomhill. 
L.  O.  Fullen. 
V.H.York. 
E.J.Westervell. 
Jim  Currv. 
M.C.Needham. 
T.  B.  Coe. 
Allen  Blacker. 
Sylvester  Davis. 
J.  E.  Whitmore. 
Chas.  H.  Lyons. 
F.L  Given,  M.D. 
W.  H.  Hough. 


Los  Alamos 

Los  Lunas 

Lower  Pefiasco 

OjoCaliente 

Old  Albuquerque. .  - 

Olio 

Puerto  de  Luna 

Raton 

Red  Rock 

Richardson 

Rincon  

Rjwwell 

Santa  Fe 

Shattucks 

Socorro 

Springer 

Taos , 

Tularosa 

Weber 

'  White  Oaks 

Winsors 


New  Mexico  Agricultural 
College. 

Wm.  Frank. 
I  Richard  PohL 

J.F.Hinkle. 

A.Joseph. 
I  A.  Montoya,jr. 

C.J.Collyer. 

P.R.Page. 

F.D.Kilmer. 

Louis  Champie. 

Ed.McTIgue. 

A.  J.  Coats. 
I  W.  M.  Reed. 
I  A.Boyle. 
I  J.  8.  shattuck. 
I  Prof. F.A.Jones. 
I  Dr.  L.  Hines. 
I  Frank  Stuplin. 
I  F.I.Otis. 
I  E.  H.  Biernbaum. 
I  Urbain  Ozanne. 
I  H.D.  Winsor. 


I 


Forecasts  are  bulletined  at  all  stations  along  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad. 
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THE  CLIMATE   OF  NEW   MEXICO   AND  ITS    EFFECT  UPON    TUBERCULOSIS. 

[By  Francis  Crosson,  M.  D.] 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  widely  spread  and  general  disease  aflflicting  mankind,  and 
it  is  distributed  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  than  any  (flsease  of  which 
we  have  an  absolute  knowleiige.  No  race  of  people,  no  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  can  be  saia  to  be  absolutely  invulnerable  against  ita  invasions  and  destructive 
ravages.  It  is  a  disease  so  old  that  we  have  no  reliable  history  extant  telling  us  when 
and  where  it  first  appeared  among  the  human  race.  Every  age  has  brought  forward 
its  supposed  panacea  in  an  attempt  to  stay  its  mortal  march.  In  spite,  nowever,  of 
everything  that  has  thus  far  been  devised  or  suggested  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
this  alarmingly  fatal  malady,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  tnat  we  are  still  in  the 
very  infancy  of  our  power  to  stay  the  onward  progress  of  this  arch  enemy  of  mankind. 

Smce  the  announcement  by  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  in  1882,  of  the  specific  causa- 
tive factor  of  tuberculosis  (the  so-called  bacillus  of  tuberculosis)  practically  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  in  either  limiting  or  preventing  the  spr^id  of  this  disease. 
Numberless  remedies  and  alleged  specifics  have  been  heralded  to  the  world  from  time 
to  time;  each  has  had  its  brief  day  of  trial  and  failure,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  can  be  affirmed  with  great  certainty  that  we  stand  practically  as  powerless  to  deal 
successfully,  in  a  medical  way  at  least,  with  tuberculosis  as  did  the  fathers  of  medicine 
centuries  ago. 

The  treatment,  prevention,  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  have  been  more  or  less  promi- 
nently subjects  of  discussion  in  both  the  newspaper  press  and  periodical  publications 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  public  has  been  partially  taken  mto  the  confidence  of 
the  medical  profession.  Educational  and  missionary  literature  has  been  freely  dis- 
seminated by  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  with  the  hope  of  famil- 
iarizing the  reading  public  in  some  degree  with  the  history,  nature,  and  progress  of  a 
disease  alarmingly  fatal  in  its  tendencv  when  left  unhindered  to  pursue  its  usual 
course.  In  spite,  nowever,  of  these  laudable  efforts  to  educate  individuals  and  create 
sentiment  among  public  officials  and  legislators,  the  fact  is  quite  patent  to  persons 
conversant  with  this  subject  that  there  is  a  very  widespread  misconception  and 
misunderstanding  concerning  a  disease  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  one-seventh 
of  all  the  deaths  occurring  annually  in  the  United  States  alone. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  tuberculosis  can  be  successfully  treated  in 
any  climate.  All  experience,  I  believe,  is  against  such  a  conclusion.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  beyona  question  that  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  possess 
climatic  characteristics  which  are  peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  successful  management 
of  this  disease.  The  so-called  arid  region  of  the  great  Southwest,  which  comprises 
portions  of  southern  Colorado,  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  together  with  that 
part  of  western  Texas  known  as  "Llano  Estacado,"  or  ** Staked  Plains,"  may  be 
mcluded  in  this  favored  section.  This  vast  and  salubrious  stretch  of  country,  which 
is  sometimes  sneeringly  alluded  to  as  **a  land  of  sand,  sagebrush,  and  cacti,"  pos- 
s^ses  in  an  almost  illimitable  degree  those  very  elements  which  observation  and 
experience  have  proven  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

We  are  gradually  getting  away  from  the  laboratory  and  drawing  closer  to  nature 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Where  medicines  have  failed,  the  elements  are  suc- 
ceeding. A  pure  atmosphere,  containing  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  ozone,  and  elec- 
tricity, in  conjunction  with  a  large  amount  of  sunshine,  is  to-day  fulfilling  in  an 
eminently  satisfactory  manner  the  mission  heretofore  mapped  out  for  such  agents  as 
cod  liver  oil,  creosote,  and  the  various  poisonous  concoctions  known  as  serums. 

The  importance  of  climate  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonar>'  tuberculosis 
is  daily  manifesting  more  and  more  its  value,  whether  taken  separately  or  coupled 
with  the  various  specific  plans  of  therapy  now  advocated  and  employed  in  this 
important  branch  of  practice.  Physicians  are  informing  themselves  more  widely 
upon  this  vital  question,  and  the  experiences  gained  by  the  practitioner  li\nng 
amidst  such  ideal  climatic  conditions  as  exist  in  ^ew  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the 
great  Southwest  are  being  looked  ujion  with  more  interest  and  kindly  consideration 
than  has  heretofore  been  accorded  them.  ' 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  leading  authorities  on  tuberculosis  at 
the  International  CV)ngress  held  at  Moscow,  Russia,  two  years  ago,  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  climate  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  over  all  other  methods 
considered. 

The  southwestern  section  of  the  United  States  is  studded  all  over  with  tuber- 
cular patients,  who  came  to  this  section  many  years  ago — some  of  them  as  long  ago 
as  twenty-five  years.  They  are  to-day,  and  &ave  been  for  many  years,  healthy  citi- 
zens, have  married  and  reared  children  who  are  to  all  appearances  absolutely  free 
from  tubercular  diseases. 
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Such  a  thing  as  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacilluSi  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  absolutely  unknown  in  New  Mexico.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 
investigate  this  subject.  In  an  atmosphere  where  dead  and  discard^  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  undergo  desiccation  rather  than  decomposition  explains  in  a 
manner  the  curative  effect  of  climate  upon  pulmonary  tubercuioeis.  The  native  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  are  singularly  free  from  tuberculosis.  I  have  had  but  three  cases 
m  a  general  practice  among  them  covering  a  period  of  more  than  six  years.  In  eadi 
of  these  instances  I  was  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  a  direct  infection. 

Animals,  as  well  as  the  human  race,  are  likewise  remarkably  free  from  tubercu- 
losis in  this  r^on,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Herrera  and  Loi>e  in 
Mexico,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  practically  similar  to  those  existing  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Colorado,  and  portions  of  western  Texas. 

These  investigators  report  that  they  found  45  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  out  of 
73,000  killed  and  examined  at  the  Government  abattoir  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  all  specific  plans  of  therapeutic  treatment 
thus  far  suggested  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  especially  of  the  pulmonary  form, 
have  failed/so  that  we  must  look  to  nature  rather  than  to  the  laboratory  for  our 
weapons  to  combat  this  enemy  of  the  race. 

In  my  experience  the  best  possible  treatment  for  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  the  nomadic  life  of  the  tent  dweller  carried  out  in  a  climate  such  as  we  have  here 
in  New  Mexico,  where  the  patient  can  Uve  out  of  doors  practically  all  the  year 
around.     I  have  had  many  patients  recover  under  this  plan  of  treatment. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  is 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  that  we  must  look  for  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  larg- 
est j)roportion  ot  cases  from  the  climate  or  the  out-of-door  plan  of  treatment. 

^ew  Mexico  is  essentially  a  "land  of  simshine  and  blue  skies." 

Here  we  have  a  dry  and  bracing  climate  with  no  extreme  of  heat  and  cold,  a  cli- 
mate which,  for  the  most  part,  admits  of  an  existence  out  of  doors  almost  all  the  year 
around.  It  is  these  qualities  of  air  and  sky  that  have  caused  this  favored  region  to 
be  known  to-day  over  the  entire  civiUzed  world  as  the  **  land  of  sunshine,*'  and  the 
pecuUar  adaptability  of  such  a  climate  to  the  successful  management  of  consumption 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  respiratory  tract  is  causing  invalids  to  flock  here 
in  great  numbers,  experience  and  observation  having  demonftrated  beyond  further 
question  the  fact  that  the  seacoast  resorts  have  proven  dismal  failures  in  exercising 
either  a  corrective  or  retarding  influence  upon  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

The  past  few  years  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  laity,  have  been  made 
aware  through  various  channels  of  the  vastly  superior  climatic  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  patients  are  seeking  relief  here  by  the 
hundreds  where  formerly  we  could  estimate  them  only  by  the  dozen. 

I  am  not  conversant  with  all  of  New  Mexico's  superior  renource^,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  chiefest  among  her  items  of  wealth  is  her  grand,  gloriout*,  life-giving 
climate. 

In  their  pursuit  of  the  germ  of  consumption  investigators  seem  to  be  loning  sight 
of  the  patient  atflicted  with  this  disease.  Boards  of  health  are  suggesting  all  sorts  of 
safeguards  to  limit  the  spread  of  consumption  in  the  large  and  populous  centers. 
Warfare  against  infected  meat,  milk,  birds,  and  domestic  animals  is  being  waged 
with  interminable  energy  in  the  hope  of  eradicating  from  the  human  race  a  disease 
that  has  baflled  our  best  scientific  minds  for  centuries. 

So  fierce  and  vindictive  has  this  campaign  become  that  at  least  one  State — Cali- 
fornia— has  threatened  to  establish  and  maintain  a  quarantine  of  exclusion  against 
consumptive  patients  seeking  residence  or  sojourn  within  the  borders  of  that  State. 
This  is  certainly  carrying  prophylaxis  to  an  unreasonable  extreme.  To  attempt  to 
put  into  force  such  a  drastic  measure  would  surely  raise  serious  questions  concerning 
the  rights  of  States  as  against  those  of  individuals.  Further  than  this,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  silly  piece  of  legislation  would  carrv  with  it  the  implication  that  tul)ercu- 
losis  or  consumption  is  a  menace  of  the  population  in  the  same  sense  that  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever  are.  This  we  know  to  be  absurd.  If  tuberculosis  is  ever 
communicate<i  from  one  person  to  another  by  direct  contact,  personal  association,  or 
even  through  the  meilium  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  the  very  unusual  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  To  prove  this  statement  we  have  merely  to  refer  to  the  records  of  hos- 
pitals and  sanitariums  exclusively  devoted  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  persons 
afliicted  with  tuberculosis.  I  doubt  if  there  can  be  foimd  among  these  records  a 
single  well-authenticated  case  of  the  disease  ever  having  been  transmitted  from  the 
diseased  to  the  healthy  after  years  of  daily  personal  contact.  Instances  are  recorded 
occasionally  where  nurses  and  attendants  have  been  directly  inoculated  or  infected 
through  cuts  and  abrasions  on  the  hands  while  handling  cuspidors  and  other  rei'ep- 
tacles  while  in  the  act  of  disposing  of  the  infectious  discharges  from  the  diseased 
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luDgs.  It  is  likewise  true  that  various  domestic  animals  and  birds  have  tuberculosis, 
ana  in  some  instances  they  may  be  sources  of  danger  to  the  human  race.  Many 
serious  charges  have  been  made  against  milk  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the  germs  of 
this  disease  mto  our  bodies,  but  how  many  authenticated  cases  of  tne  disease  can  be 
traced  to  such  agents  and  sources? 

Osier  says  "the  requirements  of  a  suitable  climate  are  a  pure  atmosphere,  an  equa- 
ble temperature  not  subject  to  rapid  variations,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine." 
Given  tnese  factors  and  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  patient  goes,  so  long  as  he 
lives  an  outdoor  life.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  first  consideration,  and  it 
is  this  reouirement  that  is  met  so  well  in  the  mountains  and  the  forests. 

No  medicinal  agents  have  any  special  or  peculiar  action  upon  tubercular  processes. 
The  influences  which  they  exert  is  upon  the  general  health,  increasing  the  physio- 
lo^cal  resistance  and  renaerinjK  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  inva^^ion. 

The  problem  of  the  prevention  of  the  further  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  its  ulti- 
mate and  complete  eraaication  from  the  human  race  will  be  solved  when  physicians 
realize  the  importance  of  at  once  placing  the  patient  suffering  from,  or  threatened 
with,  this  disease  in  a  suitable  climate.  Children  inheriting  that  peculiar  condition 
of  the  cellular  structure  and  cell  elements  known  as  a  tubercular  tendency  will 
develop,  in  a  favorable  climate,  a  cell  antagonism  to  the  disease  which  can  never 
be  acquired  in  a  climate  where  tubercular  diseases  are  more  common  and  which 
favors  the  causes  that  lead  to  tubercular  disease. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  aspects  of  this  disease  is  the  fact  that  it  has  in  the  pai»t 
and  still  continues  to  number  among  manv  of  its  victims  many  of  the  brightest  and 
brainiest  products  of  the  human  race.  This  fact  seems  doubly  deplorable  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  useful  lives  could  have  been  saved  by  a 
timely  recourse  to  the  climatic  plan  of  treatment. 

It  18  generally  conceded  by  the  most  eminent  writers  upon  bacteriology  to-day 
that  climatic  conditions  play  a  most  conspicious  part  in  both  development  and 
retardation  of  microbe  life.  Epidemic  diseases  which  have  for  their  vehicles  of  dis- 
tribution certain  conditions  or  atmosphere,  such  as  heat  and  moisture,  constantly 
demonstrate  their  power  for  spreading  contagion,  the  moisture  contained  in  the  air 
being  the  chief  factor  for  preserving  tne  vitality  of  the  germ. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  extreme  differences  existing  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
States  and  here  in  the  Southwest,  the  great  r61e  played  by  the  climate  in  each  local- 
ity named  wdll  at  once  become  strikingly  apparent  to  theniost  indifferent  obser\'er. 
Epidemics  such  as  "la  grippe,"  so  fatal  and  destructive  in  its  train  of  sequelae,  are 
unknown  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  (about  three-fourths)  are  native  peoples,  who  live  in  the  most 
humble  and  primitive  state,  never  employing  any  mo<lem  sanitary  precautions  to 

rrd  against  epidemic  invasions.  After  careful  experiments  and  close  observations 
more  than  seven  years,  J  am  persuaded  that  the  climatic  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  here  in  the  mountain  regions  more 
especially,  the  rarity  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  almost  constant 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  the  most  powerful  bacterici<ies  known  to  science  to-day. 
In  a  climate  where  discarded  animal  and  vegetable  substances  undergo  prompt  and 
rapid  desiccation  after  brief  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  without  the  lea-^t  manifesta- 
tion of  decomT>osition  argue  most  strongly  against  bacterial  development.  I  have 
repeatedlv  mane  experiments  with  discarded  sputa  from  tuberculous  lungs  and  I  find 
that  the  bacilli  lose  their  infective  power  in  a  very  short  time  after  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  in  this  arid  atmosphere.  This,  I  think,  clearly  explains  the  curative  effect 
of  climate  upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Constant  inhalation  of  what  may  properly 
be  termed  an  aseptic  atmosphere  in  time  brings  about  in  t|;je  pulmonaW  tissues, 
inflamed  by  tuberculous  deiMJsits,  that  very  desiccation  effected  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  sul>8tances  exposed  directly  to  the  air. 

Here  in  New  Mexico,  where  we  constantly  have  a  large  colony  of  invalids,  prin- 
cipally persons  with  tuberculosis,  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  a  single  case  of  tuber- 
culosis communicated  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere.  That  the  native  people  of  this  section,  both  Mexican  an<l  Indian, 
experience  such  wonderful  immunity  against  tuberculosis,  es}>ecially  of  the  respi- 
rator>'  tract,  must  have  its  explanation  in  the  very  favorable  climatic  conditions 
surrounding. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  possible  benefit  from  such  a  climate  aa  that  of  New 
Mexico,  the  health  seeker  should  live  out  of  doors.  If  he  has  the  strength  to  get 
about  at  all,  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  go  into  the  pine  forests  and  camp  out.  The 
nomadic  life  of  the  tent  dweller  is  the  best  treatment  for  incipient  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  often  a  grave  mistake  for  an  invalid  to  seek  change  of  climate  in  a 
place  where  he  has  no  friends,  no  occupation— ^nothing  to  distract  his  mind  from 
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himself  and  his  malady.  In  a  few  days  he  exhau8t8  the  possihilitiee  of  mere  curious 
interest  in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  then  he  strolls  aoout  alone,  or  with  chance 
acquaintances,  until  he  becomes  weary  of  the  town  and  the  monotony  of  his  exist- 
ence. Homesickness  ensues,  the  mental  disease  niore  than  counterbalances  the 
climatic  benefit,  and  the  health  seeker  in  desperation  returns  to  his  home,  preferring 
the  certainty  of  death  among  hnends  to  the  i>08sibility  of  a  prolonged  existence  under 
insupportable  conditions.  If  such  a  health  seeker  woula  procure  a  saddle  horse, 
pack  animals,  and  a  camp  outfit,  and  go  into  the  mountains  with  a  good  guide  and 
agreeable  companions,  he  would  find  no  monotony  and  no  homesickness,  but  would 
gain  strength  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  never  know  a  dull  hour.  A  year  of  outdoor 
life  in  the  dry,  bracing  air  of  New  Mexico  will,  I  believe,  arrest  any  case  of  begin- 
ning pulmonary  tuberculosis  if  the  sufferer  has  the  necessary  strength  and  vitality 
to  begin  such  a  course  of  treatment  and  takes  ordinary  precautions  against  undue 
exposure  and  overexertion. 

In  a  period  of  eight  years  I  have  observed  not  so  much  the  contrast  as  the  very 
striking  results  following  the  use  of  specific  plans  of  therapy  as  compared  with  the 
influence  of  climate  upon  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  in  general,  but  with 
more  especial  reference  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  I  must  admit  in  the  most 
candid  terms  that  any  alleged  specific  employe<l  or  indicated  in  this  class  of  affec- 
tions will  h|ive  its  efncacy  overwhelmingly  augmented  if  suitable  climatic  conditions 
have  a  proiwrtionate  consideration  with  the  medical  agencies  employed. 

Recognizing  the  superior  climatic  advantages  of  New  Mexico  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  United  States  (Jovemment  has  recently  estab- 
lished, and  has  now  in  successful  oT)eration,  two  large  sanitariums  here,  one  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  War  and  the  other  under  the  Navy  Department,  for  the 
climatic  treatment  of  soldiers  and  sailors  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Subjoined  are 
letters  appertaining  to  these  institutions,  which,  I  trust,  may  prove  of  interest. 

Office  of  Medical  Officer  in  Command, 

Marine- Hospital  Service, 
Fori  SUmUm,  N.  Mex.,  January  ^9,  1900. 

Dear  Doctor:  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  or  where  to  begin.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sanitarium  is  where  old  Fort  Stanton  stood,  and  many  of  the  buildings, 
which  were  of  stone  and  ado])e,  are  being  repaired  and  modernized. 

The  reservation  set  aside  for  our  use  is  8  miles  long  and  4}  miles  wide.  Running 
through  the  reservation  for  8  miles  is  the  Rio  Bonito,  a  beautiful  stream,  which  is  fed 
from  the  snows  of  White  Mountain,  on  which  the  snows  are  nearly  j)erpetual. 

On  the  reservation  there  are  two  verv  fine  springs  and  many  smaller  ones.  We 
have  l)eautiful  trees  and  absolutely  no  (lust.  Our  rainfall  is  19  inches  for  a  period 
covering  fourteen  years  of  observation.  Our  winters  average  slightly  warmer  than 
Albuquercjue  and  much  cooler  ui  summer. 

There  are  38  buildings,  all  told,  most  of  which  are  of  stone. 

P^xtensive  repairs  will  be  made  this  summer.  At  present  there  are  22  patients 
on  hand,  the  station  having  l)een  open  to  receive  patients  just  two  months.  We 
are  only  receiving  c^ses  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  therefore  we  shall  fill  up 
slowly.  * 

In  the  treatment  all  faith  is  put  in  the  climate,  with  constant  life  out  of  doors,  and 
to  the  In^st  focxl  we  can  give  them. 

The  methods  of  the  foreign  sanitariums  are  followed  in  many  resjH»cts. 

We  intend  to  raise  our  own  cattle,  chickens,  etc.  At  present  we  are  operating  a 
small  poultry  yard,  and  make  our  own  milk  and  butter  from  a  small  henl  of  ver>'  fine 
Jersey  cows.  In  the  sumuu^r  we  shall  start  to  make  koumiss  and  kifer.  Wehave 
200  acr(»s  of  alfalfa  lands  under  cultivation  for  hay  for  cmttle.  There  is  more  farm- 
ing land  than  we  shall  l)e  able  to  use  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  patients  are  encourages!  to  walk  aufl  ride,  ponies  being  furnished  when 
desire<l.  Fort  Stantcm  is  Hj  mile^  from  C'apitan,  a  station  on  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
easteni  Railroad,  a  new  road  which  has  just  In^en  built  from  El  Paso.  The  station  is 
outtittcMl  with  a  complete  set  of  modern  surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  a  bac- 
teriological lal)oratory  outfit.  X-ray  outfit,  and  all  late  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
the  disc»a'*e. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  0.  Cobb. 

Dr.  Francis  Cko.sson, 

Afhtt</u('rq)i(\  X.  Mix. 
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marine-hoftpital  service  sanitarium, 
Office  of  Medical  Officer  in  Command, 

Fort  Stantmij  N.  Mex,,  June  30,  1900. 
Dear  Doctor:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  26,  1900,  I  have  to  state  that  to 
date,  and  which  is  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  there  have  been  admitted  65  patients; 
6  have  died,  11  have  been  discharged,  and  48  are  still  under  treatment.    The  class 
of  cases  represents  all  stages,  from  the  most  serious  to  the  case  in  the  first  stage. 

There  is  connected  wim  the  station  a  farm,  dairy  with  herd  of  Jerseys,  chicken 
ranch,  and  vegetable  gardens. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  repairs  have  been  going  on  slowly.     During  the  coming 
year  a  2-ton  ice  plant,  a  complete  modem  steam  laundry,  a  complete  set  of  steam 
disinfectors,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for  a  modem  sanitarium  will  be  installed. 
Respectfully, 

J.  O.  Cobb, 
Passed  AmstayU  Surgeon,  V.  S.  M.  H.  S. 
Dr.  Francis  Crosson, 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


United  States  General  Hospital, 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  June  28,  1900. 
De.\r  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  26,  1900,  at  the  request  of  Maj.  D.  M. 
Appel,  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  this  hospital,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 
short  time  this  institution  has  been  in  existence  precludes  the  possibility  of  convey- 
ing an  adequate  idea  of  the  work.  However,  the  first  annual  report,  to  be  published 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  probably  furnish  all  the  data  you  require. 

Briefly,  to  date  142  patients  have  been  received,  and  80  are  now  under  treatment. 
Of  the  latter  36  are  improving,  22  are  convalescent  (without  bacilli  in  sputum),  and 
22  are  not  improving. 

Of  those  discharged  13  are  dead,  15  were  improved,  13  were  unimproved,  13  were 
convalescent,  and  10  were  cured. 

The  treatment  here  consists  of  open  air  and  diet. 

Hoping  that  the  above  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  Bullock, 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 
Dr.  Francis  Crosson, 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

At  the  Government  sanitarium  at  Fort  Bayard  there  are  at  present  75  patients 
from  the  Anny.  Dr.  Appel,  the  chief  physician,  says  that  the  results  of  the  cli- 
matic cure  of  tnis  disease,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  institution,  are  little  short 
of  marvelous.  A  dozen  cases  of  inciinent  consumption  have  been  completely  cured 
since  the  sanitarium  was  establisheu,  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  Government 
report  on  the  sanitarium,  which  will  be  made  in  a  few  months,  he  promises  some 
statistics  that  will  startle  the  medical  world.  A  large  sanitarium  is  to  be  established 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sanitarium  by  P^tcm  capitalists.  The  patients  at 
Fort  Bayard  are  given  outdoor  employment,  and  are  kept  out  of  doors  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  night. 


CLIMATIC   CONDITIONS. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Union  possessing  such  splendid  climatic 
conditions  as  exist  in  this  Territory.  Here  we  have  a  dry,  arid  tem- 
perature, with  no  extiemes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  clear,  bright  skies  and 
an  almost  continuous  sunshine,  that  has  given  New  Mexico  the  well- 
known  sobriquet  of  "the  Sunshine  State.  ' 

The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
A  celebrated  physician  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  subject,  and 
who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  interest  of 
this  class  of  the  afflicted,  investigating  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
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various  countries  with  reference  thereto,  recently  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  New  Mexico  were  superior  to  those  found  elsewhere; 
that  it  was  an  ideal  climate  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases.  This 
is  conceded  by  the  best-informed  medical  expeils. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  disease  that  afflicts  so 
large  a  class  of  humanity  with  such  fatal  results  as  that  of  pulmonary 
consumption;  none  that  causes  so  much  suflFerinff,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
It  is  a  scourge  affecting  every  class,  the  rich  and  tne  poor,  the  high 
and  the  low — all  fall  beneath  its  blight  and  succumb  to  its  dreadful 
ravages. 

Medicinal  science  has  never  been  able  to  master  it,  or  to  discover 
medical  appliances  or  remedies  that  will  cure  it  when  once  it  has  a 
fiiTU  hold  upon  its  victim.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  profe^on  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  its  studv,  searching  for  remedies  without  avail. 
All  agree  that  nature's  remedv  is  the  best  and  only  cure.  Breathing 
of  a  pure,  invigorating,  rarefied  atmosphere  in  an  equable  climate, 
with  clear,  bright  sunshine,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum and  that  of  the  air  at  its  minimum,  are  the  best  conditions  for 
its  cure. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  found  at  their  best  in  New  Mexico.  In 
every  community  may  be  encountered  those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  life-giving  qualities.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  where 
the  invalid  has  come  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  he  has  found 
relief  and  either  been  entirelv  cured  or  had  manv  years  added  to  his 
life. 

OUR   MATCHLESS  CLIMATE — PEERLBH8   AMONG    PLACES,  NEW    MEXICO's   CLIMATE   MAKES  OF 

MEUE  LIVING   A   LUXURY. 

•  Such  are  the  jjeneral  features  of  the  (;limate  of  New  Mexico,  diversified,  of  cour9e» 
by  the  pe<'iiliaritie8  of  each  particular  place  as  to  whether  in  the  northern,  central, 
or  southern  part  of  the  Territory;  whether  in  river  valley,  on  low-lying  table-land, 
on  hij^her  mesa,  or  on  mountain  side;  whether  in  sandy  sections,  on  clayey  soilal 
or  in  the  nide  wilderness  of  rock  and  j?ravel;  whether  surrounded  by  pnnieva, 
pine  forests,  dry  stretches  of  barren  prairies,  cultivated  fields  of  grains  and  grasses, 
luxuriant  orchards  and  gardens  and  vineyanls;  whether  with  eastern,  western 
northern,  or  southern  exposure — in  fact,  the  modifications  are  so  innumerable  in 
themselves  and  in  their  combinations  that  no  two  places,  even  a  few  miles  removed, 
can  be  said  to  have  identically  the  same  climate.  And  yet  the  same  general  features 
pertain  to  all:  Mild  winters,  cool  summers^  nights  iM»ver  warm,  ceaseless  sunshine, 
dry  air,  little  rain,  great  altitude,  no  malaria,  and  abundance  of  electricity,  making 
the  matchless  climate  of  the  world.  It  is  not  jjiven  to  the  earth  to  claim  nerfei'tiou, 
but  New  Mexico  comes  as  near  perfection  in  climate  as  the  world  can  produce.  The 
mere  act  of  livings  here  is  in  itself  an  indescribable  luxury.  The  drinking  in  of  its 
pure,  dry,  electrified  air  is  like  taking  an  elixir.  The  walking  on  its  elevate<i  soil, 
where  7,000  pounds  of  air  preasure  have  ])een  removed  from  the  ordinary  human 
body,  is  like  treading  a  new  world.  To  gaze  into  the  vast  serenity  of  its  dazzling 
blue  sky,  unflecke<l  i)v  cloud,  undimmetl  by  storm,  is  a  pleasure  never  to  be  for- 
gotten and  never  growing  stale  by  repetition!  To  look  out  over  its  landscapes,  with 
their  sharply  contrasted  high  lights  and  deep  shadows,  as  of  a  scene  illuminated  by 
electricity,  makes  other  views  grow  tame  upon  the  eye.  In  summer,  to  arise  every 
morning  invigorated  from  a  refreshing  sleep  l>etween  blankets,  and  to  retire  again  in 
the  evening  without  the  lassitude  and  abject  weariness  nnxluced  by  having  spent 
the  day  in  a  sweltering  sweat  box;  in  winter,  to  know  nothing  of  the  piercing,  pry- 
ing, not  t^)  be  excluded  cold,  gnawing  its  way  to  your  very  marrow  and  curdling  as 
it  were  the  actual  blood  in  your  veins — to  escape  these,  and  have  a  winter  with  but 
few  days  when  an  overcoat  is  netted  by  anyone  attending  to  business,  and  with 
almost  every  day  permitting  invali<ls  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  by  walking, 
driving,  or  sitting  in  the  parks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  in  summer  that  fans 
are  never  required  for  comfort,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  from  the 
mountain  heights  and  the  lofty  valleys  there  come  sweeping  upon  the  lower  lands 
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cool  and  invigorating  breezes,  laden  with  resinous  aroma  and, surcharged  with  elec- 
tricity, carrj'ing  health  to  diseased  lungs  and  throats,  strengthening  the  entire  frame, 
building  up  the  physical  man,  invigorating  depleted  brain  tissue,  restoring  destroyed 
appetite,  quieting  excited  nerves — m  a  word,  turning  back  the  hands  of  life  on  the 
dial  of  age — to  experience  these  things  is  to  fall  in  love  with  the  land  and  to  be 
unw^illing  ever  again  to  live  elsewhere. 

TO   THE   HEALTH   SEEKEK — EXCEPT  WHERE   ALTITUDE  IS  HARMFUL  NEW   MEXICO    INVITES 
THE   AFFLICTED   OP  THE  EARTH. 

While  every  class  of  invalid^  except  those  suffering  from  heart  trouble,  will  find 
relief  in  the  climate  and  medicmal  waters  of  New  Mexico;  while  miasma  is  unknown 
and  malaria  can  not  be  produced  for  lack  of  decaying  organisms;  while  the  water  is 
pure  and  wholesome  and  the  air  is  tonic  in  cases  of  feebleness  and  debility;  while 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles  are  unknown  among  infants,  and  children  are  remark- 
ably free  from  the  insidious  ills  that  wait  on  childhood;  while  rheumatism  and  skin 
and  blood  diseases  vanish  before  the  application  of  New  Mexico's  thermal  waters; 
while  all  these  and  many  others  may  ne  beneficiaries  of  the  Territory's  matchless 
climate,  it  is  to  the  consumptive  that  this  "land  of  sunshine"  is  emphatically  the 
land  of  hope  and  health.  Tne  abundant  electricity  produces  an  unusual  quantity  of 
ozone  from  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  pure,  dry  air,  the  ozone,  and  the 
balsamic  exhalations  rolling  down  from  the  pine-clad  mountains,  form  an  ideal  nat- 
ural medicament  for  all  diseased  air  passages  and  mucous  membranes,  and  they,  in 
connection  with  the  altitude,  requiring  greater  lung  activity,  and  the  ceaseless  sun- 
shine, vitalizing  everjr  function  of  the  human  frame,  will  invariably  cure  consump- 
tion if  it  be  taken  in  time^  and  if  the  health  seeker  avail  himself  of  nature's  remedies 
by  a  life  of  outdoor  exercise. 

There  are  more  men  in  New  Mexico  who  have  recovered  from  consumption  after 
havinc  been  given  over  by  their  doctors  in  the  States  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  put  together.  They  came  here,  they  recovered,  and  they  are  now 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  Territory.  Consumption  among  the  natives  is  abso- 
lutely unknown,  and  the  children  of  consumptive  parents  coming  here  from  the  East 
grow  up  without  the  taint. 

NEW    MEXICO    THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    CLIMATIC    RESORT    FOR   THE    CURE    OF   CONSUMP- 
TION,   THROAT,    AND   LUNG   DISEASES. 

Cousumption  is  the  scourge  of  humanity,  one  death  in  every  six 
being  placed  to  its  charge.  When  it  is  remembered  what  a  mij^htv 
army  of  diseases  death  marshals  against  the  race,  and  yet  that  a  sixth 
of  the  slain  is  from  this  one  disease,  the  fearf ulness  of  its  curse  becomes 
appalling.  It  shows  that  for  other  diseases  science  has  found  reme- 
dies, but  that  against  consumption  all  knowledge  and  efforts  are  help- 
less'. Hereditary  and  contagious,  and  often  originating  apparently 
without  either  cause;  sometimes  skipping  a  generation  or  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  but  ever  returning  for  a  prey  to  their  descendants; 
as  the  race  increases  and  as  the  appliances  of  civilization  are  aug- 
mented, cutting  wider  swaths  in  the  held  of  human  life,  and  yet  laugh- 
ing to  scorn  all  medical  skill  and  proving  obdurate  alike  to  the 
discovery  of  the  scientists  and  the  nostrum  of  the  charlatan — such  is 
consumption,  the  invincible  lieutenant  of  death. 

STUDY   OF  STATISTICS. 

For  some  time  the  gathering  of  statistics  had  shown  that  consumption  is  nmch 
more  prevalent  in  certain  sections  of  country  than  in  others.  For  instance,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  stated  as  Maine  50,  remainder  of  New  England  States  25,  Minnesota 
14,  Southern  States  6,  New  Mexico  3;  the  la^t  being  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  further  study  of  statistics  brought  to  light  the  fact  that, 
taking  the  world  over,  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  consumption  accompanied 
certain  marked  differences  in  (rlimate;  and  soon  the  climates  of  greatest  and  least 
prevalence  became  accurately  define<L  From  this  it  was  but  a  single  step  to  the  con- 
clusion that  those  climates  in  which  consumption  least  prevailed,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  most  largely  prevented  the  disease,  would  be  the  climates  most  conducive  to 
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recovery  from  it.  This  conclusion  was  the  more  readily  reached  because  medical 
science,  despairing  of  materia  me<lica,  had  been  for  some  time  empirically  experi- 
menting in  the  matter  of  climatic  cure. 

CLIMATE  THE  ONLY   CURE. 

The  study  of  statistics  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  those  sections  were  the  least 
affected  with  consumption  wnich  combined  the  most  thoroughly  in  their  climates 
aridity,  altitude,  sunshine,  scanty  vegetation,  and  absence  of  extremes  in  either  heat 
or  cold.  This  much  being  established,  in  1885  the  medical  congress  of  France 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough  examination  in  any  part  of  the  world  that 
^ve  promise  of  the  requisite  climatic  conditions  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  greatest  equability  was  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  a  mountainous 
country,  where  of  necessity  there  would  be  comparative  immunity  from  the  winds 
and  stonns  which  sweep  over  the  plains  and  coast  regions.  The  committee  agreed 
that  the  proper  temperature  would  be  found  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty- 
sixth  degrees  of  latitude,  where  the  patient  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  severe  weather 
of  the  North  or  the  enervating  influences  of  the  South.  The  altitude  necessary  to  give 
the  best  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  held  to  be  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
as  lei*s  altitude  gives  too  mucn  pressure  and  hastens  the  destruction  of  lung  tissue, 
while  a  higher  altitude  subjects  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  other  complaints. 

This  committee  visited  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America,  and  agreed  that 
the  Rio  Grande  Vallev  of  central  New  Mexico  was  the  locality  wherein  the  necessary 
conditions  were  founci  in  the  highest  degree.  But  one  locahty— a  small  territory  in 
the  northern  part  of  Africa— compared  favorably  with  it.  'The  American  Health 
Resort  Assoination,  in  the  year  1891,  formally  decided  upon  central  New  Mexico  as 
the  most  suitable  place  in  the  world,  and  indorsed  the  report  of  the  French  physicians 
who  had  investigated  the  subject. 

So  much  for  theory.  Now  for  experience,  for  when  experience — the 
same,  practically,  as  experiment — confirms  theor}^  or  hypothesis,  dem- 
onstration is  regarded  as  established.  Doubtless  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  but  this  much  may  be  accepted  as  definitely  determmed: 

First.  That  the  bacilli  of  consumption  will  not  develop  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  4,500  feet  in  combination  with  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
abundance  of  sunshine.  The  development  of  the  baccilli  oegun  else- 
where will  be  arrested,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  checked  in 
all  cases  where  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  lung  surface  has  been 
effected.  Relief  has  been  experienced  and  practical  cures  have  been 
wrought  where  much  greater  proportions  of  the  lungs  have  been 
attacked,  but  10  per  cent  is  believed  to  be  the  line  of  comparative  safety. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  that  dampness  of  atmosphere 
furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  consumption,  producing 
bacilli  equaled  by  no  other  agency  and  approached  in  efficiency  only  by 
confinement  within  doors,  cut  off  from  exercise  and  direct  sunshine, 
and  accompanied  by  the  customary  inhalation  of  the  superheated  and 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room.  No  wonder  it  is,  where  the  damp- 
ness prevails  for  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  other  condition  is 
necessitated  during  the  remaining  six  to  protect  the  invalid  from  the 
rigorous  cold  his  weakened  vitality  is  unable  to  resist,  that  in  such 
localities  consumption  runs  riot,  and  to  be  affected  is  to  die.  Yet  such 
conditions  prevail  over  large  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Experience  has  further  demonstrated  that,  while  the  most  favorable 
points  near  the  coast  are  loaded  with  moisture,  this  Territory  furnishes 
a  dry,  germless,  healing  atmosphere,  noted  for  rarity,  aridity,  purity, 
and  abundance  of  ozone  and  electricity,  with  the  added  excellence  of 
practically  perpetual  sunshine,  and  sea.sons  dCvStitute  of  excessive  heat 
or  rigorous  cold.  Thus  is  met  the  entire  demand  for  dryness,  evenness 
of  tempemture,  elevation,  sunshine,  and  tonic  atmospheric  effects— 
the  five  prime  attributes  in  the  conflict  with  consumption,  nowhere 
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else  found  combined  in  such  fullness  and  perfection  as  in  the  climate 
of  New  Mexico.  As  incidentally  illustrating  this  claim  it  may  be 
said  that  fresh  meat  is  so  perfectly  cured  by  hanging  in  the  open  air 
it  may  be  preserved  for  use  indefinitely.  Water  will  remain  for 
months  in  basins  formed  by  rocks  in  the  mountains  without  stagnating 
or  becoming  impure.  A  dead  animal  may  lie  for  months  slowly  drying 
and  crumbling  away,  but  giving  foith  no  oflfensive  odor. 

But  investigation  has  further  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  while 
for  ages  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  consumption  prevailed  exclu- 
sively among  the  Spaniards,  and  is  equally  prevalent  to-day,  yet  for 
centuries  the  New  Mexico  Spanish-Americans  have  been  absolutely 
free  from  the  disease,  and  the  very  name  of  it  has  long  since  passed 
from  their  vocabulary.  Although  many  consumptives  have  made  their 
home  in  this  Territoiy,  none  of  the  natives  have  been  known  to  con- 
tract the  disease.  Also  the  native  born,  whether  Spanish  or  of  other 
extraction,  possess  an  absolute  immunity,  and  this  seems  to  apply 
even  to  those  whose  parents  are  consumptive. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  is  altogether  important.  If  the  death  rate 
from  consumption  in  New  England  is  eight  and  one-third  times  that 
of  New  Mexico,  and  if  the  native  born,  regardless  of  national  descent, 
have  furnished  not  a  unit  to  the  ratio,  then  must  the  deaths  have  been 
of  those  seeking  this  climate  for  recovery,  and  they  should  be  credited 
to  the  sections  whence  they  came,  leaving  New  Mexico  represented  by 
zero  in  the  list.  Of  course  not  all  who  come  can  be  expected  to 
recover.  In  many  instances  the  patient  can  not  be  induced  to  make 
the  change  during  the  early  stages,  but,  with  the  fallacious  hopeful- 
ness characteristic  of  the  disease,  resists  warning  and  advice  until 
destruction  of  the  lung  tissue  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  beyond  repair 
even  under  the  best  climatic  conditions  and  treatment.  The  necessity 
of  being  out  of  doors  and  active  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  which 
the  climate  offers  is  the  testimony  of  all. 

But  another  fact  in  this  connection  has  been  established,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  all  consideration.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  William  D.  Bar- 
ton, passed  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
in  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  January,  1896.  After  having 
laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  proper  climate  for  curable  or  arrest- 
able consumption  is  now  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  the  value  of 
vaccination  and  the  relation  of  microorganisms  to  disease,  and  after 
clearly  stating  that  in  his  belief  the  central  portion  of  New  Mexico  is 
the  preeminently  favored  region  of  the  and  West,  the  most  nearly 
ideal  section  for  climatic  treatment  of  lung  troubles  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  says: 

Practically,  tubercle  germs  do  not  infect  here.  Children  of  consumptives  erow 
up  heartily.  The  jjrerms  fall  on  barren  ground  and  do  not  multiply.  Without 
reckless  disregard  of  all  hygienic  and  preventive  measures,  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  for  many  years  or  forever.  These  arid  regions  are  nature's  sanitarium  for 
tuberculosis. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  J.  L.  C.  Whitcomb, 
of  Liberty,  N.  Y.  This  paper  was  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  of 
September  25,  1898:  "The  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  with  all  the  force  I  am 
capable  of — the  point,  the  importance  of  which  overshadows  and  minimizes  every 
other  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject — is  that  suitable  climatic  environ- 
ments are  the  absolute  requisite  of  any  successful  treatment  of  phthisis,  so  far  as 
medical  knowledge  can  affirm  at  the  present  time.  Of  no  other  disease  can  this  be 
said.  In  a  nutshell^  our  one  rational  treatment  is:  First,  early  diagnosis;  second,  a 
suitable  climate.    Give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  these,  and  we  give  him  nine  chances 
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to  get  well  to  one  against  it  *  *  *  What  is  needed  is  oxygen — ^the  oxygen  of 
pure,  dry  air.  This  alone  is  a  specific  in  early  phthisis.  It  will  not  cure  every  case- 
no  specific  does  that — but  it  will  cure  nine  in  every  ten,  providing  enough  of  the 
remedy  is  taken.'* 

One  of  the  most  important  medical  gatherings  of  recent  times  was  held  at  Moscow, 
Russia.  The  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Congress.  It 
brought  together  more  than  7,000  medical  men,  among  whom  were  the  recognized 
leaders  of  every  civilized  country.  One  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
present  methods  of  treating  tuberculosis.  The  quotations  given  below  are  from 
papers  read  by  some  of  these  great  men. 

By  Dr.  Von  Ziemssen,  of  Vienna:  "As  far  back  as  we  can  see  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  fresh  air  has  been  one  of  the  requirements  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  advantage  of  high  altitudes  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  That  tubercular  patients  can  get  a  quantity  of  fresh  air  in  these 
regions  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  visited  the  places;  *  *  *  but  the  fresh 
air  that  surrounds  them  is  not  all — the  altitude  brmgs  about  an  excitation  of  the 
blood-making  organs  that  increases  the  corpuscular  elements  in  the  blood.  Even  in 
health  this  reaction  takes  place,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  the  diseased  states.*' 

By  Dr.  Senator,  of  Berlin:  **  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  treatment  of  value  is  the 
climatic,  and  I  believe  high  altitudes  are  of  value.  I  regard  altitude  as  a  factor 
second  only  in  importance  to  fresh  air.  Sunlight  is  also  of  great  value,  and  the  sun's 
rays  themselves  exert  a  particular  influents. " 

Bv  Dr.  Von  Leyden,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  greatest  general  practitioner:  *' We  must 
not  look  to  the  future;  we  are  living  in  the  present  and  must  treat  in  the  present 
So  far  the  only  treatment  that  has  given  any  success  is  the  climatic.  My  best  results 
have  been  obtained  in  mountains.  The  more  comfortable  a  patient  be  made  there 
the  better,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the  results." 

By  Dr.  Kornig.  court  physician  of  St.  Petersburg:  "I  have  found  an  increase  in 
the  red  blood  cells  in  patients  who  have  gone  to  high  altitudes,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  to  this  increase  a  large  part  of  the  l^nefit  derived  from  mountain 
sanatoria." 

By  Dr.  Jarvein,  professor  in  the  Military  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg:  ** After  list- 
ening to  the  greatest  authorities  in  Europe  on  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  mountain 
sanatoria,  I  believe  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  present  that 
this  is  at  present  the  only  mode  of  treatment." 

By  Dr.  Vivant,  of  Monte  Carlo,  Riviera,  France:  **The  climate  must  be  justly 
regarded  as  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  (tuberculosis) ,  and  offers  a  cer- 
tain number  of  features  in  common,  viz:  Pure  air — that  is,  oxjrgen — ^in  an  imlimited 
quantity;  and  dryness — that  is,  absence  of  fogs,  of  air  charged  with  moisture,  to  inter- 
rupt light,  heat,  and  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays." 

ESPBCIALLV   NEW   MBXICX). 

Dr.  George  Halley,  professor  of  surgery,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  says:  "New 
Mexico  possesses  the  seven  great  requisites  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumptive patients  and  those  suffering  from  bronchial  and  certain  forms  of  throat 
affections.-  First,  a  very  dry  aseptic  air,  experiment  showing  that  the  atmosphere  is 
as  free  from  harmful  bacteria  as  that  of  midocean — the  purest  known  to  science. 
Second,  a  light  atmospheric  pressure  caused  by  the  high  altitude  of  the  country,  and 
ample  table-lands  where  the  air  haa  free  movement  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  uninter- 
rupted play.  Third,  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and  minimum  of  cloud.  Fourth,  a 
slight  variation  of  temperature  only  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Fifth, 
a  minimum  likelihood  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Sixth,  a  light,  porous,  dry 
soil.  Seventh  (and  very  important),  a  low  dew-point.  I  have  sent  many  patients 
there,  and  the  result  has  always  been  beneficial. 

"It  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  long  distance  for  patients  to  travel  from  France  to  New 
Mexico;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  climate  in  southern  Europe  or  northern  Africa— 
the  localities  hitherto  utilized  for  this  purpose  by  Europeans — that  c&a  compare  for 
a  moment  with  that  of  New  Mexico  and  parts  of  Colorado,  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption." 

Speaking  of  the  immunity  of  New  Mexico  from  consumption,  ex-Suigeon-General 
W.  A.  Hammond,  United  States  Army,  says:  **  New  Mexico  is  by  far  the  most  feivor- 
able  residence  in  the  United  States  for  those  predisposed  or  anected  with  phthisis 
(consumption).  In  a  service  of  three  years  in  New  Mexico,  during  which  period  I 
served  at  eight  different  stations,  I  saw  but  three  cases  of  phthisis,  and  these  were  in 
persons  recently  arrived  from  elsewhere." 
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Dr.  O.  D.  Walker,  professor  of  physiology  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  Keokuk  Medical  CoUece,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  formerly  physician  in  charge  at 
the  Government  Indian  school,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  makes  the  following  interesting 
and  valuable  report  of  his  observations  in  New  Mexico:  *'I  have  carefully  observed 
the  salutary  effects  of  this  climate  upon  patients.  A  young  lady,  a^  about  18,  came 
to  me  July  1,  1896,  suffering  from  incipient  phthisis.  She  was  having  night  s\i^eat8, 
losing  flesh,  looked  pale,  and  suffered  from  a  very  distressing  cough.  The  micro- 
scope showed  an  abundance  of  tubercle  bacilli.  I  used  creosote  and  injections  of 
Paquin*8  serum  without  marked  benefit,  and  finally  advised  her  to  go  to  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex.,  which  she  did.  Her  cough  rapidly  improved,  and  the  night  sweats  stopped; 
she  gained  20  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  few  months  and  grew  strong  and  hearty.  1  saw 
her  in  Keokuk  July  5  last.  She  seemed  to  be  perfectly  well.  Had  she  remained  in 
ibe  Mississippi  Valley  I  think  she  would  have  succumbed  to  this  then  rapidly 
progressing  disease  within  six  months  under  any  line  of  treatment." 

**The  highest  interior  of  our  continent  comprised  in  the  great  table-land  extending 
from  the  Great  Divide  in  Colorado,  through  New  Mexico,  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  a  resort  for  consumptives.  The  altitude,  the  dryness,  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  large  amount  of  ozone  it  contains,  combine  to  create  condi- 
tions very  favorable  to  recovery  from  phthisis." — [Dr.  Gatchell,  in  the  Medical  Era. 
**The  air  here  (New  Mexico)  is  very  dry,  but  its  rarity  is  tonic  and  stimulating. 
The  various  altitudes  and  latitudes  give  a  great  variety  of  climates  as  to  tenaperature 
and  atmospheric  tenuity,  but  all  are  alike  in  dryness." — [F.  H.  Atkins,  M.  D.,  S.  B., 
in  the  Climatologist. 

The  Los  Angeles  Bullion  says:  "The  climate  of  New  Mexico  leaves  nothing  to 
desire,  and  it  constitutes  an  element  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  future  that  is  too 
important  to  remain  neglected." 

'*New  Mexico  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  resort  for  consumptives,  and  as  physi- 
cians learn  more  of  its  advantages  it  will  grow  still  more  rapidly  in  favor.  Its  uni- 
form temperature,  almost  constant  sunshine,  and  its  dry,  rare  atmosphere  are  elements 
that  commend  this  climate  to  our  consideration." — [F.  E.  Waxam,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  larynjjology  and  rhinology.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surjfeons,  Chicago. 

'*  I  think  New  Mexico  surpasses  any  locality  for  consumptives  I  have  yet  visited, 
and  I  have  been  all  over  California,  Cfolorado,  the  South,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Europe.  *  *  *  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  region  visited  is,  for  con- 
sumptives, superior  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  world,  of  which  I 
have  any  practical  knowledge." — [J.  F.  Danter,  M.  D.,  in  Medical  Visitor. 

The  Kansas  City  Medical  Record,  a  high  authority  on  such  matters,  in  an  editorial 
upon  the  subject  of  *'  Health  resorts,"  speaks  as  follows:  **  It  has  been  a  great  satis- 
faction to  us  to  find  our  opinion  regarding  the  sanitary  characteristics  of  New  Mexico 
indorsed  in  a  most  significant  manner  by  some  very  nigh  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Some  time  ago  a  party  of  medico-scientists,  commissioned  by  the  Soci^t^  M^dicale 
of  France,  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  after  inspecting  many  parts  of  the  world  held  in 
high  esteem  as  winter  and  summer  resorts  for  consumptives.  Their  object  in  thus 
journeying  was  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sanitary  qualifications  of  these  different 
localities  and  countries,  the  end  in  view  oeing  the  location  of  a  large  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption.  The  commission  (with,  we  believe,  the  exception  of  one 
member,  personally  interested  in  another  locality)  reported  upon  New  Mexico  as  in 
every  respect  better  suited  for  such  a  purpose  than  any  country  they  had  visited, 
including  far-famed  Algeria  and  other  places  heretofore  noted  as  health  resorts,  espe- 
ciallv  emphasizing  the  fact  that  a  case  of  consumption  was  never  known  to  have 
origmatea  in  New  Mexico." 

But  the  strongest  proof,  however,  that  the  central  part  of  New 
Mexico  is  superior  to  all  other  sections  of  the  United  otates  for  the 
climatic  treatment  of  consumption  has  just  been  riven  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  United  States  Government  itself.  The  abandoned 
military  reservation  of  Fort  Stanton,  in  this  Territory,  has  become  by 
Presidential  order  the  property  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps,  and  the 
work  of  fitting  the  place  up  as  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives  in  the 
marine  service  is  now  in  active  progress.  As  soon  as  the  buildings 
can  be  made  ready  for  their  reception,  all  the  consumptive  patients 
in  all  the  marine  hospitals  of  the  country  will  be  taken  there. 

Surgeon -General  Wvman  says  the  establishment  of  such  a  sanita- 
rium IS  a  matter  that  he  has  had  in  mind  for  many  years,  his  object 
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bein^  to  place  the  patients  where  they  will  be  under  the  best  natura. 
conditions  and  at  the  same  time  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
thus  securing  the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  afflicted  and  the 
minimum  of  danger  to  the  public. 

The  late  Dr.  Bratton,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps  (already  quoted 
from  in  this  article),  was  stricken  with  consumption,  and  was  restored 
to  perfect  health  by  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  Albuquerque. 

Dr.  Bratton  was  instructed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  benefit  of  the  New  Mexico  climate 
to  consumptives,  and  also  to  make  an  examination  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment property  in  the  Territory  which  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
Marine  Corps  securing  for  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives,  giving  his 
opinion  about  the  different  sites.  He  made  an  exhaustive  report  upon 
the  subject,  and  agitation  began  for  the  donation  of  some  Govern- 
ment reservation  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps  to  be 
used  as  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives. 

This  agitation  resulted  in  the  corps  securing  the  abandoned  reser- 
vation at  Fort  Stanton,  with  all  its  buildings  and  improvements,  and 
the  Surgeon-General  considers  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  purpose.  Dr. 
Cobb,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  already  on  the  ground  witn  a  strong 
force  of  laborers,  and  the  work  of  putting  the  place  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  patients  is  progressing  rapidly.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  good  buildings  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  thought  they  will 
afford  ample  room  to  accommodate  all  the  consumptive  patients  from 
the  various  hospitals  now  being  used  along  the  coast,  and  as  soon  as 
these  buildings  can  be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  all  patients  of 
this  class,  they  will  be  taken  there  at  once.  It  is  hoped  by  physicians, 
and  by  the  friends  of  humanity  generally,  that  this  experiment  will 
do  much  toward  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  ultimate  control  of  this 
terrible  malady. 

It  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  that  Fort  Stanton  is  a  beautiful 
place,  the  main  buildings  inclosing  an  open  square  several  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  The  ample  grounos  surrounding,  which  will  be  beauti- 
fuUjr  kept,  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  patients 
and  invalids,  and  will  enable  them  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 
recovery  from  this  terrible  disease. 

But  the  asthmatic  or  the  consumptive  is  not  the  only  invalid  who 
may  turn  his  eyes  with  hope  to  this  Mecca  of  the  afflicted. 

To  the  overwrought,  mentally  or  physically,  to  the  run  down  from 
dissipation  or  disease,  to  the  prostrated,  whether  from  devotion  to  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  to  those  who  have  lost  appetite,  lost  the  pleasures  of 
sleep,  lost  interest  in  life,  whatever  the  cause  or  reason — to  all  these 
New  Mexico  extends  her  hands  of  healing.  Her  bright  skies  and 
radiant  sunshine;  her  pure,  dry,  rarified  air,  surcharged  with  electricity 
and  saturated  with  ozone,  tonic,  and  invigorant;  her  incomparable 
nights,  cool,  refreshing,  delightful,  making  sleep  the  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  and  absolutely  incompatible  with  insomnia — these  are  the 
things  that  come  of  merely  being  in  the  climate,  and  bring  their  bless- 
ings of  quieted  nerves,  restored  strength,  increased  flesh,  regained 
appetite,  and  recovered  sleep,  just  simply  whether  we  will  or  not. 
Such  are  the  climatic  conditions  of  New  Mexico,  to  which  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  been  benefited  will  gladly  testify. 
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THE  SUPERB  CIIMATE. 

A  knowledge  of  the  contour  of  New  Mexico  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  necessary  to  clearly  understand  the  cause  of  its 
climatic  advantages,  that  are  not  possessed  by  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  A  study  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  OTeat  chain  from  the  far  north  is  broken  in  its  continuity  as  it 
leaves  Colorado.  In  New  Mexico  there  are  smaller  ranges,  with  here 
and  there  lofty  peaks  with  timbered  slopes  and  barren  crowns  to  relieve 
the  clouds  of  moisture.  From  them  incline  fertile  valleys  and  grassjr 
upland  plains  to  the  Gulf  re^on  until,  when  the  southern  border  is 
reached,  there  are  no  mountams  between  New  Mexico  and  the  southern 
water.  Three-fourths  of  this  Territory  has  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 
At  the  southern  border  the  valleys  have  dropped  to  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet,  while  the  Santa  Fe  valley,  at  the  capital  city,  has  an  altitude  of 
6,967  feet  at  the  plaza. 

A  countrv  of  such  varied  altitudes  must  have  some  variety  in  cli- 
mate, but  the  variation  is  in  degrees  of  temperature  mainly,  for  in 
eenei'al  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  dry  and  salubrious.  The  rain- 
fall is  principally  confined  to  showers  in  the  summer,  with  little  rain 
or  snow  in  the  winter,  except  m  the  northern  part  of  the  Territoiy. 

Near  the  extreme  southern  line,  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  a 
lofty  peak  is  the  first  considerable  elevation  met  with,  as  the  moisture- 
laden  gulf  clouds  drift  to  the  northwest,  and  this  precipitates  rain  to 
greater  extent  than  any  other  mountain,  the  rainfall  there  having,  in 
exceptional  seasons,  been  estimated  at  48  inches.  But  over  the  Ter- 
ritory the  normal  precipitation  ranges  from  8  to  35  inches,  according 
to  elevation. 

COMPARATIVE  TEMPERATURE. 

The  southern  valleys  are,  of  course,  the  warmest  portion  of  New  Mex- 
ico in  the  summer,  but  the  hottest  are  pleasanter  in  midsummer  than  the 
east,  because  the  air  is  dry,  rapidly  absorbs  the  moisture  of  the  skin, 
and  has  a  cooling  effect.  The  weather  is  never  oppressive,  the  nights 
are  always  cool  enough  to  sleep  under  cover,  and  generally  under  a 
blanket. 

Santa  Fe  being  up  out  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Territory  is  espe- 
cially blessed  as  to  summer  temperature.  The  highest  record  b}^  the 
thermometer  in  this  city  in  twenty-six  years  was  96^  in  1887 — an 
extreme  rarely  approached.  In  the  last  ten  years  91^  was  the  highest 
absolute  temperature.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  dry  climate 
the  record  of  the  metallic  thermometer  does  not  indicate  the  real  tem- 
perature felt  by  a  human  body,  which  is  cooled  by  the  drying  effect  of 
the  air.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  temperature  of  90^  at  Santa  Fe 
is  not  more  oppressive  and  heating  than  72^  at  St.  Louis,  or  at  any  place 
with  a  humid  climate. 
6487 14 
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The  followinff  table  was  made  up  from  reports  of  the  climate  and 
crop  service  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
relative  intensity  of  heat  as  indicated  by  the  metaluc  thermometer: 


Mean  temperature. 


Station. 


8  a.m. 


8  p.m. 


Absolute.  Sensible.  Absolute.  Sensible. 


Mean 

relative 

himiid- 

ity. 


Boston GO 

Buffalo 59 

Chicago 57  I 

Cincinnati 60 

Denver 51  , 

Des  Moines 53 

Detroit 56 

Galveston 78  ' 

Kansas  City 58 

Memphis 66 

New  Orleans 74 

New  York 61 

Philadelphia 64 

St.  Louis 61 

San  Francisco 56 

Santa  Fe 52 

Washington 64 


62 

62  I 

63  I 
69 
67 
63  I 
61 
81  , 
67 
77 
79  ! 
65 
68 
70 


58  I 

56  : 
56 
60 
54  I 

57  1 
56 
74  I 
61 
66 
72 


56  I 
52  I 


79 
71 
T2 
70 
57 
77 
78 
76 
78 
66 
79 
80 
72 
77 
81 
56 
78 


SANTA   FE    IN   SUMMER, 

Were  Santa  Fe  located  in  sight  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  with  its 
present  elevation,  residents  of  such  place  would  behold  a  city  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  sky  ward,  above  the  hot,  malarial,  moisture-soaked 
earth,  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  which  all  would  seek.  Should  they  behold 
the  city  wnere  she  is,  they  would  find  a  still  cooler  and  purer  atmos- 
phere, where  there  is  little  moisture,  a  porous  soil  to  drain  away  the 
rain  tnat  comes,  and  a  precipitous  descent  for  escape  of  the  snow-fed 
streams  and  gorges  in  sight  of  the  city. 

The  records  show  that  no  other  city  in  the  same  latitude  possesses 
so  cool  a  summer  temperature  as  Santa  Fe,  where  the  average  is  67 
degrees,  and  the  change  between  night  and  oay  temperature  too  slight 
to  De  detrimental  to  health.  Thanks  to  elevation,  to  wooded  mountams 
far  southward,  and  shelter  from  the  hot  winds  of  Arizona  that  are 
warded  oflf  by  the  rising  series  of  mountain  ranges  between  Santa  Fe 
and  the  sandy,  lower  levels  of  desert,  this  city  throughout  the  summer 
is  the  coolest  south  of  the  upper  lake  region.  It  is  far  cooler  than 
Denver,  has  thermometer  readings  about  as  low  as  San  Diego,  and  is 
free  from  the  humid  heat  of  the  coast. 


THE   WINTER   SEASON. 

One  who  has  not  seen  the  lay  of  the  land  might  think  that  an  elevated 

?lace  having  so  delightful  a  summer  climate  would  have  a  severe  winter, 
'et  this  is  not  true.  The  winter  temperature  is  not  so  low  as  in  the 
lower  Ohio  valley,  and  is  free  from  moisture,  there  being  less  of  cloudy 
weather  in  winter  than  in  summer.  To  the  north,  the  great  mountains 
of  Colorado  receive  the  greatest  snowfall,  and  break  the  force  of  north- 
ern winds;  other  mountains  closer  stand  guard  to  shelter  the  Santa  Fe 
valley,  which  lies  at  their  feet.  To  the  east  a  range  keeps  out  the  cold 
northers  as  they  rush  southward  to  Texas.  Westward,  also,  nature  has 
interposed  barriers  to  shield  New  Mexico  from  gales,  and  when  a  wind 
finds  its  way  up  the  winding  Rio  Grande,  Santa  Fe  receives  but  the 
feather-edge  of  the  blow. 
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NEW  MEXICO  SANITARIUMS. 


Sunny,  bright  days  mark  the  winter  season,  which,  until  Christmas 
at  least,  is  quite  as  delightful  as  the  glorious  summer,  though  crisp 
and  cool.  Even  the  spring  months  in  Santa  Fe  can  not  be  equaled 
for  mildness  in  any  Eastern  State.  While  hundreds  of  tourists  visit 
the  citv  in  summer  and  make  a  more  or  less  proti^acted  stay,  the  num- 
ber wno  come  to  remain  permanently  for  the  curative  effect  upon 
tuberculous  diseases  is  all  the  while  increasing.  The  proportion  of 
the  latter  will  be  undoubtedly  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  indorse- 
ment given  New  Mexico's  climate  by  the  United  States  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service,  which  has  in  1899  established  two  permanent  sanitariums 
m  the  Territory  and  will  maintain  them  as  homes  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  afflicted  or  threatened  with  tubercular  troubles.  Many  years 
of  life  at  New  Mexico  army  posts  and  a  careful  examination  by  experts 
led  the  authorities  to  take  this  action  in  the  interest  of  military  inva- 
lids, and  it  is  also  intended  to  remove  to  New  Mexico  consumptive 
inmates  of  Soldiers'  Homes  in  California  and  Eastern  States. 

Favorable  conditions  exist  all  over  New  Mexico  for  restoration  to 
health  or  for  improving  the  condition  of  such  sufferers;  a  dry,  aseptic 
air,  light  atmospheric  pressure,  well-drained  soil,  a  minimum  of  cold 
and  heat,  the  absence  of  great  changes  in  temperature,  and  a  maximum 
of  sunshine. 


SUNSHINE  RECORDS. 


As  to  the  latter  point,  the  latest  figures  available  from  the  Govern- 
ment records  are  those  of  1897,  the  year  book  of  1898  having  not  yet 
been  published.  The  summer  of  1897,  as  it  happened,  was  unusually 
cloudy  and  rainy  at  Santa  Fe,  yet  the  superiority  of  this  city  in  the 
matter  of  days  that  were  sunny  througnout  can  be  seen  by  a  few 
comparisons  with  places  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


stations. 


Boston 

Buflialo 

New  York... 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati . . 

Ifemphis 

Denver 

Santa  Fe 

£lPaso 


Temperature. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


94 
95 
91 
96 
95 

102 

101 
98 

100 
96 
85 

102 


Mini- 
mum. 


Percent- 
I  age  sun- 
shine. 


2  ,            53 
0  ' 

6  59 

7  60 
-20  1  50 
-4  57 

-  2  ,  64 
-10  I  58 

10    

-14  I  68 

-  1  '             70 
17    


Precipi- 
tation. 


40.77 
37.72 
44.27 
42.04 
25.85 
30.21 
40.17 
43.89 
46.03 
5.37 
20.40 
12.41 


Number  of  days- 


Clear. 


133 
65 
130 
105 
137 
144 
151 
162 
160 
98 
176 
195 


Partly 
cloudy, 


70 
145 
108 
124 
114 
111 
90 
99 
108 
180 
149 
128 


Cloudy. 


162 
155 
127 
136 
114 
110 
124 
104 
97 
87 
40 
42 


Rainy, 

.01 

inch 

or  more 


121 
156 
135 
133 
125 
100 
116 
121 
106 


120 
61 


Note,— The  minus  sign  (— )  used  before  figures  above  indicates  below  zero. 

The  Government  records  do  not  show  that  any  place  in  the  United 
States  excels  Santa  Fe  in  sunshine,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  sunshine  daily  in  a  period  of  five  years  being 
seven  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  which  is  just  about  right  for 
variety,  comfort,  and  health. 

A  favorable  point  in  comparison  with  the  East  is  that  the  most 
sunshine  here  is  in  the  fall  and  winter,  November  leading,  while  in  the 
East  the  sun^  is  more  in  evidence  in  the  summer  months,  when  it  is 
sometimes  neither  wanted  nor  needed. 
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GOOD  ADVICE  TO  CONSUMPTIVES. 

A  short  time  ago  Dr.  John  Taseher,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  left 
Albuquerque  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  among  Chicago  relatives  and  friends. 
While  at  Chicago  the  doctor  left  for  Washington,  and  while  in  the 
national  capital  was  interviewed  as  follows  by  a  representative  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

Dr.  Tascher  said: 

Consumptives  who  go  to  New  Mexico  should  make  it  their  business  to  get  well. 
They  should  have  money  enough  to  keep  them  from  worrying.  They  should  go  there 
for  rest  and  not  for  sight-seeing.  Above  all  else,  they  should  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  idea  that  they  will  get  well  in  a  month,  or  three  months,  or  six  months.  It  takes 
longer  than  that.  They  should  be  free  from  bother.  This  they  can  not  be  if  they 
are  looking  for  employment.  There  are  twenty  applicants  for  every  job  that  is  vacant 
Then,  again,  sick  people  do  not  want  w^ork.  They  should  be  free  to  use  resen'e  strength 
in  casting  off  the  disease.  ^  New  Mexico  will  be  the  greatest  health  resort  in  the  world. 
It  has  the  best  advantages.  The  climate  is  the  best  m  the  world.  AVe  have  more  min- 
eral springs,  c^ntainin^  different  healthful  proi)ertie8,  than  any  other  place  known  in 
any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  none  excepted.  I  have  visited  all  of  the  famous 
healtn  resorts  and  know  that  none  of  them  has  the  advantages  possessed  by  New 
Mexico. 

Five  years  ago  Dr.  Tascher  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Chicago. 
He  contracted  consumption.  He  came  to  New  Mexico.  For  the  tirst 
two  years  and  a  half  he  did  not  get  better.  He  lost  in  weight  and  in 
general  health.  He  remained  here,  however,  as  he  says,  to  get  bet- 
ter. To-day  he  is  robust.  He  weighs  more  than  he  ever  dia  before 
in  his  life.  He  has  had  no  trace  of  the  disease  for  over  a  year.  He 
went  back  to  his  old  home  and  surprised  his  friends  by  his  altered 
appearance.  They  expected  to  attena  his  funeral.  Instead,  if  appear- 
ances are  to  be  relied  upon,  he  will  outlive  his  old  friends. 

THE   TAOS  VALLEY. 

The  Taos  Valley  is  a  natural  basin,  about  25  miles  broad  and  35  miles 
long.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Bange  on  the  north,  east,  and  sout&  and  the  Continental  Divide  on  the 
west.  It  is  one  of  the  best  watered  and  drained  portions  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Rio  Grande  flowing  through  its  center  from  north  to  south. 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT. 

Taos,  the  county  seat,  has  about  1,500  inhabitants,  2  hotels,  3 
churches,  and  3  schools.  It  is  a  typical  adobe  town,  and  reminds 
travelers  of  Eg>'pt.  Taos  is  situati^d  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  a 
spur  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains. 

PRECIPITATION, 

The  average  precipitation  in  the  Taos  Valley  is  about  10  inches  per 
year.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Eight  never-failing  streams  now 
through  the  valley  from  the  mountains  to  feed  the  Rio  Grande. 

ALTITUDE   AND   SUNSHINE. 

The  altitude  is  about  6,300  feet,  and  this  makes  it  an  ideal  resoi't 
for  invalids;  warm,  bright,  sunshiny  days  and  cool  nights.  The  roads 
are  good  for  driving,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Fishing  and  hunting  are 
unexcelled.    In  fact,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  one  who  wishes  to  recu- 
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I>erate.  The  climate  and  drainage  are  perfect.  Good  hotels,  with 
plenty  of  good,  nutritious  food,  are  located  in  the  town.  Fanning  and 
fruit  and  stock  raising  offer  advantages  for  those  who  desire  a  perma- 
nent place  to  locate. 

A  SALUBRIOUS   DISTRICT. 

Typhoid  and  malaria  are  unknown,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  country  of 
longevity.  Here  we  see  many  men  and  women  from  80  to  100  years 
old.     Acute  diseases  are  almost  unknown. 

AN    HISTORIC    REGION. 

It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  there  are  over  300  sunshiny  daj\s  in 
a  year  in  the  Taos  Valley.  The  tourist  and  health  seeker  will  find 
here  many  things  to  interest  them,  particularly  the  Taos  pueblo, 
called  by  Lummis  ''The  American  Pyramids."  Here  one  can  study 
the  customs  of  centuries  ago,  folklore  tales,  and  trv  to  fathom  out  the 
secrets  of  the  ''kivas"  or  council  chambers  ancl  many  ceremonial 
functions  and  mystic  dances.  Here  one  can  find  rest  from  the  daily 
monotony  of  an  active  life  and  recuperate  his  gray  matter.  It  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  summer's  outing  and  will  compare  favorably  with  a 
trip  to  Kgypt,  while  not  taking  up  so  much  time  and  being  less 
expensive. 

EASY   OF   ACX:E88. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  scattered  throughout  the  county,  afford- 
ing fine  bathing  facilities.  The  Taos  Valley  is  easy  of  access  by  daily 
stage,  either  via  Embudo  or  Tres  Piedras,  stations  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

THERMAL   SPRINGS  OF  NEW   MEXICO. 

Excepting  the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park,  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  there  is  no  other  locality  outside  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  contains  so  many  natural  thermal  springs. 
This  fact  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  States,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  health  shrines 
of  nature's  own  furnishing,  so  frequently  sought  by  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  from  disease.  Many  persons  not  informed  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  countiy  annually  flock  abroad  to  seek  relief 
from  the  waters  of  the  various  European  ''spas."  Many  of  these  per- 
sons might  be  induced  to  visit  the  great  natural  springs  so  numerous 
in  this  Territory  could  the  matter  of  their  medicinal  merit  be  brought 
to  notice  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  them  that  what  they  seek  abroad 
can  readily  be  found  at  home,  and.  that  in  curative  properties  the 
natural  mineral  springs  of  New  Mexico  excel  many  of  those  of  Euro- 
pean repute. 

^  Accurate  analyses  made  by  competent  chemists  show  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  the  springs  found  in  New  Mexico  to  be  superior  in 
many  respects  to  those  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  and 
in  other  countries.  Many  of  tnese  places  are  far  removed  from  the 
general  line  of  travel,  but  those  best  known  to-day  are  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  tourist  and  health  seeker,  and  are  reached  by  good  roads 
and  stage  lines.  Many  of  them  are  equipped  with  modem  notels  and 
bathrooms,  good  food,  good  service,  healthful  surroundings;  in  fact, 
ideal  conditions  to  carry  out  a  line  of  treatment  where  regularity, 
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isolation,  physical  and  mental  rest  are  important  factors.  It  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
afflicted  persons  who  have  visited  these  springs,  taking  a  course  of  the 
watei*s,  and  returning  to  their  homes  greatly  benefited  in  health.  A 
glance  at  the  chemical  composition  of  many  of  these  waters  will  show 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  many  of  those  most  sought  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

The  geologic  processes  are  so  recent  in  New  Mexico  that  nearly 
every  county  in  the  Territory  has  its  healing,  hot,  or  mineral  springs. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to  give  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  more  accessible  resorts.  Many  important  places  are  necessarily 
omitted,  because  the  average  tourist  would  be  unable  to  visit  them. 

In  geograpical  order  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are — 

FOL80M   HOT  SPRINGS. 

Situated  near  Alps,  a  station  on  the  Denver,  Fort  Worth  and  Texas 
Railroad,  59  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  on  the  summit  of  the  Raton 
range  of  mountains,  close  to  the  extinct  volcano  of  Capulin.  in  Colfax 
County,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  Tne  altitude 
is  about  6,500  feet,  and  the  location  is  very  beneficial  for  consump- 
tives. They  have  fine  medicinal  properties  and  promise  to  become  of 
prominence. 

LAS  VEGAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  San  Miguel  Countv,  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  Grallinas 
Canyon,  on  the  banks  or  the  Gallinas  River,  is  situated  the  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs,  famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
for  their  curative  virtues  in  innumerable  diseases. 

The  springs  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  from  analyses  made  by 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hay  den,  of  the  United  States  Geographical  Survey,  the 
following  is  extracted: 

Constituents. 


Sodium  carbonate per  cent. . 

Magnesium  carbonate do 

Sodium  sulphate do 

Sodium  chloride do 

Potassium do 

Lithium do 

Silicic  acid do. . . . 

Iodine do 

Bromine do 

Temperature decrees  F. . 


.. 

r  ' 

2. 

1.72 

1.1 

1.06 

10.6 

14.12 

15.43 

27.26 

24.37 

Trace. 

Trace. 

St.  trace. 

St.  trace. 

l.W 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

130 

123 

6 

10.43 

16.21 

27.84 

Tnce. 

8t  trace. 

2.61 

Trace. 

Trace. 

128 


In  its  chemical  composition  this  water  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  waters  of  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Teplitz,  in  Austria,  while  in 
its  two  chief  active  constituents,  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  sodium, 
it  may  recall  the  somewhat  analogous,  though  very  much  stronger, 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  justifying  in  a  degree  the  name  often  given  it  of 
''dilute  Carlsbad  water."^  The  dilution,  however,  is  more  frequently 
a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage,  for  it  pennits  a  larger  amount  of  the 
water  to  be  taken,  thus  securing  the  valuable  solvent  and  eliminating 
powers  of  the  water  itself,  together  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  its 
mineral  constituents. 
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OJO  CALIENTE    (hOT  SPRINGS). 

These  celebrated  hot  springs  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
Cliflf  Dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  run 
to  the  springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from  90^^  to  122°  F. 
The  gases  are  carbonic.  Altitude,  6,000  feet;  climate  very  dry  and 
delightful  the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel  for  the 
convenience  of  invalids  and  tourists,  and  the  reputation  of  these  won- 
derful medicinal  waters  is  fast  spreading.  These  waters  contain 
1,686.34  grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest  alkaline 
hot  springs  in  the  world.  An  analysis  of  these  waters  shows  a  total 
of  288.09  parts  in  100,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Sodium  carbonate 196. 95 

Calcium  carbonate 4. 20 

Iron  carbonate 20. 12 

Sodium  chloride 40. 03 

Arsenic * 10. 08 

Lithium  carbonate 1.  22 

Magnesium  carbonate 6. 10 

Potassium  sulphate 5. 29 

Silicic  acid 4. 10 

JBMEZ  HOT  SPRINGS 

Are  in  Bernalillo  Countjr,  in  Santiago  Canyon,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Jemez  Creek,  which  9  miles  south  connects  with  another  branch  run- 
ning through  Guadaloupe  Canyon.  To  reach  them  one  has  to  travel 
from  Santa  Fe  by  wagon  road  to  Pena  Blanca,  27  miles  distant  west, 
crossing  the  Rio  Giiande  there,  and  thence  keeping  a  western  course 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Valles  Mountains  to  Jemez  pueblo,  26 
miles;  from  there  it  is  13  miles  to  the  first  group  of  springs,  at 
Archuleta  post-office;  or  from  Bernalillo,  on  the  Atchison,  T^peka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  also  by  wagon  road  past  Santa  Ana  ana  Zia 
(or  Silla)  pueblos  to  San  Ysidro  and  thence  to  Jemez  pueblo,  where 
this  roaa  and  the  former  join,  distant  27  miles. 

Both  roads  are  sandy,  but  tne  latter  especially  so,  running  for  about 
13  miles  through  Jemez  Canyon. 

A  much  better  road,  running  from  Archuleta  north  and  northeast 
through  the  mountains  and  ending  at  Espanola,  has  recently  been 
constructed. 

There  are  several  groups  of  hot  springs  in  Santiago  Canyon,  but 
those  at  Archuleta,  and  2  miles  farther  north,  are  most  frequented. 
At  Archuleta  are  ample  hotel  accommodations.  Many  health  seekers 
prefer  the  "upper  group"  and  camp  there.  At  both  places  the 
scenery  is  enchanting  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy. 

The  lower  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office,  have  an  altitude  of 
6,620  feet  above  sea  level.  Limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous age  form  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  1,000  feet  high,  often 
changed  from  their  original  position  by  volcanic  substances.  There 
are  here: 

1.  A  geyser  with  an  opening  of  1  square  foot,  a  temperature  of  168^ 
F.,  running  about  50  gallons  a  minute,  with  escaping  carbonic  acid  and 
deposits  of  white  carbonate  of  lime. 
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2.  A  spring  of  130^  F.  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  red-brown 
deposits. 

3.  A  spring  of  119*^  F.  with  ''alga"  (cryptogamic  water  plants).  A 
black  sulphate  of  iron  forms  on  them,  a  result  of  the  action  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  upon  carbonate  of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
alga.  The  sulpnureted  hydrogen  is  a  product  of  the  reduction  of 
gypsum. 

There  are  more  springs  with  a  temperature  from  102"^  to  108"  F. 
The  total  salts  in  100  parts  of  water  amount  to  0.2401  parts  of  sodium, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  These  springs  are  especially  beneficial  to  rheu- 
matic diseases. 

The  upper  group,  2  miles  from  Archuleta,  in  the  same  can^^on,  con- 
sists of  42  springs.  Their  elevation  is  about  6, 740  feet  above  sea  level 
and  their  temperature  varies  from  70^  to  105*^  F. 

They  flow  from  caves  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  are  20 
feet  in  height.  Combined  they  form  a  dam  or  dike  30  feet  high  and 
200  feet  long.  The  springs  contain  37.20  parts  solids  in  100  parts 
water,  mostly  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  and^  carbonate  of  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia.     They  greatly  resemble  the  famous  Marienbad. 

Besides  the  hot  springs,  north  of  the  upper  group  are  cold  mineral 
springs.  Halfway  between  the  two  groups  is  an  extensive  ruined 
pueblo. 

CHERRY VILLB  SPRINGS. 

In  Socorro  County,  at  Cherryville,  is  the  next  occurrence  of  noted 
springs.  These  are  found  near  the  head  of  the  canada  or  falls  of  the 
Alamosa,  whence  Geronimo  started  out  on  his  famous  raid.  They  are 
accessible  by  stage  from  Engle,  a  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topekaand 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Thev  are  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Range. 
The  temperature  jis  130^  V.  and  the  altitude  6,540  feet. 

GILA    HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Socorro  County,  on  the  west  of  the  Gila 
or  Diamond  Creek,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  group  of  springs,  at  5,545  feet 
altitude,  that  are  easilv  reached  by  wagon  from  Silver  City.  The 
temperature  is  130^  f.  and  they  carry  similar  ingredients  to  the 
Jemez  Springs. 

APACHE  TAJOE  SPRINGS. 

Four  miles  from  Whitewater,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  are  also  found  some  good  springs  of  97°  F.  They  are  in 
Grant  County,  30  miles  north  of  Deming. 

Twenty-four  miles  north  from  Deming,  and  within  3  miles  of  Hud- 
son, on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  are  several  good  springs.  These  spring 
are  widely  known  and  much  frequent^,  both  on  account  oi  their 
medicinal  value  and  the  lovely  climate  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Some  other  undeveloped  springs  are  about  3  miles  north  of  Hudson 
Hot  Springs. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritoiy  are  several  other  locations  of  hot  springs,  of  which  one  is  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Zuni  and  one  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  5,630  feet  above  sea  level  and  having 
an  average  temperature  of  84°  F.,  largely  used  by  the  Indians  and  the 
people  of  the  vicinity. 
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HUDSON   HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico  possesses  a  water  which  for  its  curative 

Properties  rivals  the  fan)ous  Carlsbad  waters  of  Europe.  Indeed,  there  is  living  evi- 
ence  that  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  have  cured  ailments  to  which  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad  offered  no  relief. 

The  Hudson  Hot  Springs  are  situated  25  miles  from  Silver  City  on  a  plateau  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Hotel  Casa  del  Consuelo  is  a  laiye,  magnificent 
structure,  built  on  the  old  Spanish  style,  being  one  story  high,  having  three  sides 
built  around  the  plaza.  Every  one  of  the  67  rooms  are  outside  rooms,  which  assures 
perfect  ventilation  and  hygienic  results.  The  rooms  are  large,  with  tall  ceilings,  and 
are  equipped  with  all  modern  sanitary  appliances  and  conveniences.  Bathrooms 
and  closets  and  stationary  washstands  are  scientifically  constructed  with  the  best 
plumbing.  Each  room,  too,  is  heate<i  with  hot  water,  which  comes  direct  from  the 
si>ring,  which  has  a  temperature  of  142°  F.  This  temperature  is  maintained  the  year 
round,  and  that  of  the  room  can  l>e  regulated  according  to  the  desire  of  the  occupant. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  is 
found  at  its  l)est,  is  directly  l>eneficial  to  a  patient  suffering  from  almost  every  diseAse 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  There  are  900  fet^t  of  broad  veranda  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
hotel.  Here  the  vif*itors  promenade,  deriving  l)eneficial  result*^  from  the  absolutely 
pure  atmosphere,  or  lounge  about  in  settees  or  rockers,  reeling  and  conversing.  The 
culinary  department  is  pre^^ided  over  by  an  accomplished  chef,  who  appreciates  and 
caters  to  the  delicate  tastes  of  the  guests.  The  diniuj?  room  is  large  and  commodi- 
ous, cajiable  of  seating  200  persons.  There  are  billiard  jmrlors,  reading  rooms, 
where  all  the  magazines  ancl  metropolitan  papers  are  on  file,  barber  shop,  whist 
rooms — indeed  everything  necessary  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  patrons 
of  the  house. 

The  bath  house,  which  is  located  in  the  Avenue  of  Oaks,  about  100  yards  from  the 
hotel  proi>er,  is  constructed  after  the  most  improved  plans.  There  are  14  bath- 
rooms equipped  with  the  finest  porcelain  bath  tubs,  the  best  of  plumbing,  and  are 
presided  over  by  experienced  masseurs  and  bathroom  attendants.  The  water  may 
be  used  at  any  temperature  desired  by  the  patient.  It  is  customary,  however,  to 
enter  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  95°,  increasing  it  to  120°.  The  bather  is 
then  place<l  under  the  shower  bath  and  put  on  the  table  and  rubbed  bv  the  masseur, 
then  wrapped  in  blankets  and  platted  on  a  cot,  where  he  enjoys  a  restful  and  helpful 
sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so. 

The  waters  of  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  are  of  natural  mineral  properties,  and  are 
j)eculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  stomach,  kidney,  liver,  and  bladder 
troubles.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  Goss  in  1898  shows  how 
closely  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  waters  resemble  the  Carlsbad  waters  in  constituent 
parts: 

Total  solids,  39.59  gr. 

Lime(CaO) 5.50 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1.46 

Soda(Na-O) 11.17 

Potash  (Kfi) : 1.52 

Iron  and  aluminum 28 

Silica  (80,) 4.10 

Sulphates  (8O3) 4. 21 

Carbonates  (CO,) 9.98 

Chlorides  (CI) 1.77 

39.99 
Less  oxygen,  eq-of-Cl 40 

39.59 

Temperature,  142°  F. 

The  following  testimonials  are  selected  from  many  given  in  personal  interviews 
with  patrons  of  the  hotel  in  May: 

*'  For  twenty  years,"  said  H.  C.  Moore,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  **  I  have  been  coming  to 
these  springs  for  relief  from  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. By  remaining  here  two  weeks  each  year  and  taking  the  baths,  I  am  able  to 
go  through  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  w^eil  man,  and  entirely  free  from  the  intense 
pains  resultant  from  the  disease.  I  have  visited  all  the  principal  springs  in  the 
world,  but  never  found  relief  until  I  came  here.  I  wish  that  every  rheumatic  in  the 
United  States  could  come  here  for  a  few  weeks  and  know  what  it  is  to  go  away  well." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  eflScftcy  of  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  water 
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is  seen  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  John  D.  McLeod,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  "What  I 
tell  you,"  said  Mr.  McLeod,  **  will  not  be  believed  by  the  majority  of  your  readers, 
yet  what  I  say  is  true,  and  there  are  a  dozen  people  here  at  these  springs  now  by 
whom  I  can  prove  it.  I  was  brought  here  on  a  cot,  being  unable  to  walk  because  of 
my  several  infirmities.  In  the  fifst  place,  I  had  inflammatory  rheumatism  so  that 
my  head  was  bent  forward  imtil  my  chin  rested  upon  my  breast.  For  years  I  was 
forced  to  carry  my  head  in  that  position.  As  you  see,  I  am  now  able  to  carry  it  as  a 
well  person.  When  I  came  here  the  breathing  capacity  of  my  lungs  was  confined  to 
the  regiori  of  the  apex.  My  chest  was  so  sore  that  I  could  not  l)ear  the  weight  of  mv 
hand  upon  it.  My  lung  expansion  is  now  nearly  two  inches.  My  heart  when  I 
came  here  had  130  beats  to  the  minute.  It  is  now  reduced  to  about  100.  Instead 
of  beine  carried  about  on  a  cot  by  reason  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  in  my  lower 
limbs,  I  am  now  able  to  walk  two  and  three  miles  per  day.  Then  I  could  not  speak 
above  a  whisper;  to-day  I  can  shout  as  loud  as  a  person  in  ordinar\'  health;  then,  as 
I  have  said,  I  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  my  hand  upon  my  chest;  to-day  I  can 
strike  it  with  my  clenched  fist  in  this  fashion,"  and  Mr.  Mcl^^eod  administered  a 
blow  on  his  chest  that  would  have  knocketi  a  well  man  several  feet  backward. 
**  What  has  accomplished  this  miraculous  cure?"  asked  Mr.  Mcl^eod.  **  The  climate 
and  these  remarkable  waters  of  Hudson  Springs.  The  miracles  of  the  earlv  Christian 
days  are  not  more  marvelous  than  my  recovery  during  the  four  months  that  I  have 
been  here.  My  doctor  informs  me,  and  I,  too,  am  confident  of  the  fact  that  if  I 
continue  to  improve  as  I  have  been  imiaroving,  I  will  be  a  well  man  within  a  year. 
These  are  facts,  and  if  there  is  a  person  in  the  I'Uited  States  afflicted  with  the  ills  I 
have  recounted,  my  ad\ice  is  to  come  here;  and  if  there  is  anybody  who  wishes  to 
communicate  with  me  by  letter,  I  will  gladly  pve  them  more  details." 

The  scenery  about  Hudson  Hot  Springs  is  picturesque  and  romantic.  Within  two 
miles  of  the  spring  are  the  buried  ruins  of  an  ancient  Aztec  village.  The  City  of 
Rocks,  being  a  miniature  city  probably  a  mile  souare,  built  of  rocks,  with  streets, 
alleys,  etc.,  formed  by  nature's  master  hand,  is  within  thirty  minutes*  riding  distance 
of  the  hotel.  Tripe  to  the  adjacent  cattle  ranches  form  a  pleasant  recreation  for  the 
guests. 

The  hotel  and  springs  are  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  McDermott,  formerly 
of  Minnesota.  He  is  a  genial  host,  taking  wat^'hfulcare  of  his  guests,  and  rendering 
every  assistance  possible  to  the  restoration  of  their  health  and  to  increase  their  daily 
comforts.     The  post-oflSce  address  is  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  Hudson,  N.  Mex. 


WONDERFUL  SPRINGS. 

S.  S.  McKibbon  returned  to  Santa  Fe  recently  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year  at 
the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  and  Hugh  Murray's  San  Antonio  Springs,  in  the  Valle 
Mountains.  40  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe.  He  stands  as  a  living  example  of  w^hat  those 
springs  will  do  for  a  man  who  is  sick  nigh  unto  death.  When  he  left  here  in  July 
last  none  of  his  friends  had  any  other  idea  than  that  he  would  die  in  ten  days  or  so. 
He  took  115  baths  at  the  sulphurs  and  20  at  Murray's  Springs  and  comes  home  with 
the  glow  of  perfect  health  upon  his  face,  a  changed  man  in  every  sense.  He  says  it 
is  a  shame  tnat  suffering  humanity  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  remarkable 
curative  powers  of  these  medicinal  waters.  He  states  that  they  have  been  known  to 
cure  even  cancer,  and  cites  the  case  of  one  Riley,  a  carpenter  at  Bland,  who  came 
there  a  few  weeks  ago,  his  left  side  wholly  paralyzed.  Eleven  baths  restored  him 
completely.  There  are  about  twenty  persons  atthe  sulphurs  now.  If  the  waters 
were  properly  advertised  there  would  doubtless,  he  thinks,  l)e  as  many  hundred 
spending  the  summer  there.  By  way  of  Buckman's  Mill  the  distance  from  Santa  Fe 
to  these  springs  is  46  miles.  Mr.  McKibbon  says  the  settlers  of  that  entire  region  are 
anxious  to  do  their  trading  with  Santa  Fe  merchants,  being  able  to  do  better  here 
than  at  another  point,  and  there  is  talk  of  improving  the  Buckman  Mill  road.  Mer- 
chant Louis  Zellhoffer  passeil  over  this  road  with  a  l(Sui  of  supplies  the  other  day,  and 
he  says  repairs  on  6  miles  of  the  road  will  make  it  passable  for  all  manner  of  vehicles 
and  insure  to  Santa  Fe  a  lucrative  business  from  that  section. 

AZTBC  SPRINGS. 

This  is  a  cold-water  spring  situated  4  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  From 
the  surrounding  hills  and  ridges  a  magnificent  view  is  had  of  the 
country  for  many  miles,  including  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  valley  of 
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the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Nortej  together  with  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  different 
directions. 

Col.  D.  L.  Huntington,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  curator  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Museum,  says  of  this  spring:  "The  water  contains  18 
grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid  material,  ana  it  resembles  many  of  the 
celebrated  German  springs,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  in  such 
diseases  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  all  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  intes- 
tinal indigestion.  The  water  is  also  useful  as  a  gentle  and  constant 
tonic." 

Anyalsis  of  this  water  made  by  F.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  it  o  contain  the 
following  per  1,000  parts: 

Silica 0. 220 

Carbonate  of  calcium 1. 638 

Ma^esium 605 

Sodium  chloride 225 

With  enough  carbonic  acid  gas  to  retain  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  in  solution  as  bicarbonates. 

Such  healing  waters,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pure,  dry,  and 
bracing  climate  of  the  mountains,  should  surely  prove  a  boon  to  those 
affected  with  many  forms  of  disease,  and  the  attention  of  physicians 
throughout  the  country  is  invited  to  the  many  merits  they  possess  in 
the  treatment  of  numerous  forms  of  disease. 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Bureau  op  Immigration  of  New  Mexico, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Santa  Fe,  July  i,  1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1900: 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  business  of  the  bureau  has  progressed  much 
the  same  as  during  the  twelve  months  preceding.  One  thousand  copies  of  the  Report 
of  the  Grovemor  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ujjon  the  conditions 
and  resources  of  the  Territory  for  1899  have  been  purchased  by  this  bureau,  and  820 
copies  thereof  have  been  distributed  during  the  year,  being  sent  out  to  applicants 
for  the  same.  During  the  same  period  about  3,000  pamphlets  on  the  climate  and 
hot  springs  of  the  Territory,  published  by  this  bureau,  have  been  distributed  in  the 
same  manner.  About  4,000  pamphlets  on  mines  and  the  mining  industry  of  New 
Mexico,  and  about  2,000  pamphlets  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  irrigation,  have 
also  been  used  for  distribution. 

This  bureau  was  represented  by  a  delegate,  viz,  its  president,  L.  Bradford  Prince, 
at  the  session  of  the  trans-Mississippi  congress  at  Hou8t<^)n,  Tex.,  in  April  la^t;  at 
the  session  of  the  mining  congress  in  Milwaukee  in  June  last,  and  at  the  session  of 
the  farmers'  congress  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  August  last.  At  eac*h  of  these 
sessions  about  2,000  pamphlets  of  different  kinds  were  distributed  by  the  said  repre- 
sentative to  delegates  ana  to  those  inquiring  for  them.  During  the  national  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic  in  Chicago,  Judge  John  R.  McFie, 
commander  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  distributed  1,000  pamphlets  on  cli- 
mate, and  also  on  mines  and  the  mining  industry,  and  horticulture  and  a^culture 
in  the  Territory,  at  the  headciuarters  of  his  department,  to  such  persons  as  visited  the 
headquarters  and  applied  for  the  same.  The  advertising  that  New  Mexico  has 
received  in  this  manner  is  evidently  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  During  the  past 
year  it  is  estimated  that  more  tourists  visited  the  Territory  than  ever  before.  There 
are  now  within  its  borders  more  health  seekers  than  ever  before.  Several  parts  of 
the  Territory  have  received  considerable  immigration  during  the  past  five  months, 
and  part  of  this  immigration  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  work  done  by  this  bureau 
and  the  distribution  of  pamphlets. 
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Everything  indicates  that  more  mining  investors  and  more  capitalists  have  visited 
New  Mexico  the  past  twelve  months  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  sixteen  years 
and  since  the  New  Mexico  boom  days  of  1881,  1882,  and  1883.  This  is  pretty  well 
demonstrated  bv  the  great  activity  m  mining,  in  the  organization  of  mming  com- 
panies, and  in  the  many  sales  of  mining  property  that  have  taken  place  in  New  Mex- 
ico within  the  last  twelve  months. 

There  are  now  in  process  of  preparation  and  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  pamphlets — 
one  on  climate  and  climatology  which  is  about  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution within  a  few  days;  one  on  mines  and  mining  in  New  Mexico,  and  others — 
descriptive  of  matters  pertaining  to  horticulture,  agriculture,  sheep  raising,  and  cattle 
growing  in  the  Territory.  There  is  also  now  being  prepared  by  the  undersigned  a 
pamphlet  on  the  general  conditions  and  history  of  New  Mexico,  which,  however, 
will  not  reach  the  public  for  some  weeks.  It  is  found  that  this  pamphlet  advertis- 
ing, illustrated  if  possible  and  containing  separate  subjects,  is  the  very  best  of  ita 
kind  that  can  be  had.  It  is  also  demonstrated  that  ilhistrated  pamphlets,  where  such 
illustrations  are  appropriate,  do  more  ^ood  than  anv  other. 

From  its  information  the  bureau  a*«timates  that  the  census  will  show  a  white  pop- 
ulation in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  in  the  Territorv,  as  against  153,000  for  the 
year  1890.  This  is  believed  to  be  much  Ijelow  the  actual  figures,  but  is  probably  as 
correct  as  can  be  had  under  the  system  of  census  enumeration  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  actual  population' this  bureau  estimates  to  be  at  the  present  time 
about  225,000  and  probably  more.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  counties 
of  San  Juan,  Grant,  Colfax,  Chaves,  luldy.  Dona  Ana,  and  Otero.  None  of  the 
counties  have  retrograded,  and  while  a  few  of  them  have  been  stationary,  nearly  all 
will  show  some  increase.  It  must  be  remembere<l  that  the  census  of  1900  contains 
the  enumeration  of  but  very  few  United  States?  soldiers,  whereas  the  census  of  1890 
contained  quite  a  number  of  such. 

The  executive  office  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  is  located  at  Santa  Fe,  which  is 
believe*!  to  be  the  most  central  and  the  l)e8t  place  for  the  office,  as  a  great  many  tour- 
ists and  health  seekers  come  to  Santa  Fe,  as  also  a  great  many  people  from  the  States 
who  have  business  in  the  Territory,  find  it  to  their  best  interests  to  stop  off  and  visit 
Santa  Fe  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Territorial  and  Federal  officers, 
and  very  often  to  transact  official  business  at  the  capital. 

The  collection  of  a  mineral  exhibit  has  been  commenced  by  the  bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  same  on  exhibition  in  its  offices  at  the  capital.  While  the 
oeginning  is  small  and  not  much  progress  has  been  made  up  to  date,  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  next  few  years  a  very  fair  mineral  collection  will  oe  the  result. 

It  is  found  fn)m  actual  observation  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  advertising  docu- 
ments that  has  been  distributeii  by  the  bureau  has  been  the  report  of  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  for  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  alx)ut  an  average  of  100  letters  per  month  have 
been  receive*!  asking  information  concerning  the  Territory,  which  have  been  answered 
in  each  case,  with  such  information  as  it  was  possible  to  give.  This,  in  additicm  to 
many  requests  for  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  all  of  which  were  promptly  attended 
to.  The  business  of  the  bureau  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  the  work  of  answer- 
ing the  letters  of  inquiry  in  the  proper  manner  is  becoming  quite  arduous. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Max.  Frost, 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


CAPITOL  CUSTODIAN   COMMITTEE. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  8 ^  1900, 
Your  Excellency:    In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  7th  instant,  directed  to  the 

capitol  cu8to<lian  committee,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 
The  building  erected  by  the  Territory  for  a  capitol  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 

fire  May  12,  1892,  was  completed  and  by  the  capitol  rebuilding  board  turned  over  to 

the  Territory  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1900,  and  this  board  received  the  building 

from  your  hands  at  the  dedication  upon  that  date. 
The  various  Territorial  officers — the  governor,  secretary,  auditor,  treasurer,  solicitor- 

fmeral,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  land  commissioner,  adjutant-general, 
erritorial  librarian,  and  tne  supreme  court  officials — immediately  occupied  the 
offices  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  use,  and  without  an  exception  they  liave 
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expressed  themselves  as  having  been  provided  with  convenient  and  abundant  accom- 
modations for  all  of  their  official  functions  and  duties.  The  halls  provided  for  the 
coimdl  and  house  of  our  legislative  assembly  are  such  as  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  encomiums  of  visitors  from  the  Territory  and  abroad,  and  with  their  vaults, 
committee  rooms,  and  lobbies  can  not  but  furnish  the  assemblv  with  every  conven- 
ience for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  legislature  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its 
members.  The  furniture  in  the  building  is  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  for 
the  present  answers  every  requirement. 

We  congratulate  your  excellency  upon  the  completion  of  this  grand  building  dur- 
ing your  administration,  marking  as  it  does  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Territory 
and  evidencing  the  determination  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  be  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  every  respect. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Sol.  Spiegelberg, 

Present  Capitol  Custodian  ibmmittee. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION   ON   IRRIGATION   AND   WATER  RIGHTS. 

1  beg  to  submit  herewith  report  made  to  me  by  the  above-named 
commission  during  the  last  legislative  assembly  held  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  on  January  16,  1899,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  undersigned,  constituting  the  commission  of  irrigation  and  water  rights  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  approved  March  18,  1897,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  law  under  which  the  commission  was  appointetl  is  the  following: 

AN  ACT  creating  a  eommiBsion  of  irrigation  and  wate  r  rights.    C.  B.  127;  approved  March  18, 1897. 

*^Be  it  enacted  by  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico: 

"Sec.  1.  A  commission  is  hereby  created  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the  council 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  thirty-second  legislative  assem- 
blv of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  three  resident  citizens  of  this  Territorv  to  be 
selecteil  by  said  president  and  si)eaker  jointlv,  which  commission  is  hereby  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  existing  in  cfifferent  portions  of  the  Territory  with 
reference  to  irri^tion  and  water  rights,  to  examine  the  laws  ujmn  this  subject  in 
force  in  this  Terntory  and  in  other  States  and  countries,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
next  legislative  assembly  such  legislation  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  commission  shall 
meet  all  requirements  on  this  subject. 

**The  members  of  the  said  commisnion  shall  meet  within  sixty  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  thirtv-second  legislative  assembly  at  such  place  as  they  may 
agree  upon  and  organize  \yy  the  elet^tion  of  a  president  and  secretary  from  among 
their  number. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commission  to  embody  in  a  report  to  the  governor  of 
the  Territory  all  possible  information  concerning  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  water 
supply,  the  amount  of  land  in  the  Territory  cultivated  by  the  means  of  irrigation,  the 
extent  of  the  present  and  proposeil  systems  of  storage  reservoirs,  and  such  other  facts 
as  they  may  deem  proi)er  ana  useful,  which  report  shall  l>e  published  at  least  twenty 
davs»  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

'^*Sbc'.  2.  The  members  of  the  commission  hereby  create<l  shall  serve  without  pay 
or  com^)ensation,  but  their  expenses  while  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  prescribe<l  bv  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Temtorial  treasurer  out  of  any 
available  funds  in  his  hands,  and  the  Territorial  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  such  expenses  upon  certificates 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  such  commission. 

**Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

The  members  of  the  commisnion  met  at  Santa  Fe  within  the  time  prescribed  by  said 
act,  an<i  organized  by  electing  Anthony  Joseph  president  and  Joseph  E.  Saint  secre- 
tary. Meetings  were  sul>sequently  held  at  Albuquerque  on  the  9th  and  26th  of 
October,  1898. 

At  the  first  of  these  meetings  plans  were  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  work  devolv- 
ing upon  the  commission,  receiving  reports  oi  sulK'ommittees  and  of  the  different 
members  touching  special  matters  referre<l  to  them,  and  at  the  latter  meetings  the 
material  for  the  final  report  was  fully  considered  and  the  text  of  the  report  for- 
mulated. 

After  dividing  up  the  work  of  gathering  information  among  the  several  members 
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of  the  commission  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  fomid  that  the  examination  of  existing 
conditions  in  the  Territory  and  the  accumulation  of  the  facts  relating^  thereto  would 
require  an  amount  of  work  and  a  degree  of  technical  knowledge  which  none  of  the 
members  could  furnish.  After  a  careful  consideration,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  governor  and  obtaining  his  approval,  we  employed  Mr.  P.  E.  Harroun,  an  accom- 
plished civil  and  hydraulic  engineer,  for  a  limited  time,  to  make  such  investigation 
and  re^rt  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  mvestigations  made  by  the  several  members  of  the  commission  and  the  facts 
set  forth  in  JVir.  Harroun's  report  have  convinced  us  that  the  greatest  need  of  New 
Mexico  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  water  rights  at  the  present  time  is  not  new 
legislation,  but  accurate  information.  Acting,  as  we  have  done,  without  compensa^ 
tion,  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  members  of  the  commission  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable time  to  the  gathering  of  facts  of  the  kind  desired.  These  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  actual  ot«ervation  in  the  field,  and  to  be  of  real  service  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  trained  observer  familiar  with  the  approved  scientific  methods  of  studying 
such  a  subject.  The  data  bearing  upon  the  flow  of  water  in  streams,  variable  as  are  those 
of  New  Mexico  with  the  time  of  the  year,  the  drainage  area  of  localities  favorable  for 
the  collection  of  surface  and  torrential  waters  for  storage,  and  the  quantities  of  land 
susceptible  of  reclamation  by  storage  or  additional  irrigation  by  improved  methods, 
can  for  the  most  part  only  be  collected  for  practical  use  oy  systematic  observation  and 
record  of  facts,  often  extending  through  months  and  years.  The  facts  presented  in 
this  report  are,  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  Territory,  necessarily  general,  and  not  based 
upon  tne  systematic  study  above  alluded  to.  In  the  northeastern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  Territory,  where  the  Maxwell  and  Pecos  companies,  respectively,  have 
constructed  extensive  irrigation  systems  on  a  large  scale  and  accordmg  to  modem 
scientific  methods,  it  is  possible  to  secure  reliable  and  instructive  data.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  Territory,  however,  the  lack  of  detailed  observation  and  systematic  record 
prevents  anything  more  than  a  fair  general  statement  of  conditions  and  results  at  the 
present  time.  No  work  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Territory.  The 
small  amount  of  it  that  has  been  done  by  the  Government  has  been  confined  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

While,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  commission  feel  that  they  have  accompUshed 
about  as  much  as  was  reasonably  practicable  under  the  circumstances,  they  regard 
their  report  as  suggestive  of  what  might  be  done  by  a  better  oi^ganized  effort,  rather 
than  as  of  any  great  permanent  value  in  itself. 

There  are  certain  matters  now  requiring  attention,  of  vast  importance  as  regards 
the  future  of  the  Territory,  which  seem  to  us  to  imperatively  call  for  further  and 
more  complete  investigation  in  the  line  of  the  work  intrusted  to  us: 

First.  Tne  selection  of  lands  donated  by  Congress  to  New  Mexico  in  aid  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  educational  and 
other  institutions. 

The  law  making  this  donation,  enacted  June  21,  1898,  is  as  follows: 

"AN  ACT  to  make  certain  grants  of  land  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

**Be  it  enacted  hg  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledj  That  sections  numoered  sixteen  and  twenty-six  in  every  town- 
ship of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  where  such  sections,  or  any  parts  thereof, 
are  mineral  or  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
any  act  of  Congress,  other  nonmineral  lands  equivalent  thereto,  in  legal  subdivisions 
of  not  less  than  one-quarter  section,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be  to  the  section  in 
lieu  of  which  the  same  is  taken,  are  hereby  grant^  to  said  Territory  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  such  indemnity  lands  to  he  selected  within  said  Territory  in  such 
manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided:  Provided^  That  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions embraced  in  pennanent  reservations  for  national  purposes  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act,  nor  shall  any  land  embraced  in  Indian,  mili- 
tary, or  other  reserv^ations  of  any  character  l)e  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act;  but 
such  reservations  shall  be  subject  to  the  indemnity  provisions  of  this  act. 

**Sec.  2.  That  fifty  sections  of  the  unappropriated  nonmineral  lands  within  said 
Territory,  to  be  selected  and  located  in  le^l  sul>divisions  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
this  act,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  granted  to  said  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
public  buildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  when  said  Territory  shall 
become  a  State,  and  be  atimitted  into  the  Union,  when  said  capital  shall  be  perma- 
nently located  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
purposes. 

'*Sec.  3.  That  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  townships  in  quantity,  authorized  by  the 
sixth  section  of  the  act  of  July  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  to  be 
reserved  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  New  Mexico,  are  hereby  granted  to 
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the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  university  purposes,  to  be  held  and  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  in  this  section;  ana  any  portions  of  said  lands  that  may  not 
have  been  heretofore  selected  by  said  Territory  may  be  selected  now  by  said  Terri- 
tory. That  in  addition  to  the  above,  sixty-five  thousand  acres  of  nonmineral,  unap- 
propriated, and  unoccupied  public  land,"  to  be  selected  and  located  as  hereinafter 
providedj  together  with  all  saline  lands  in  said  Territory,  are  hereby  granted  to  the 
said  Territory  for  the  use  of  said  university,  and  one  hundred  thousand  acres  to  be  in 
like  manner  selected,  for  the  use  of  an  agricultural  college.  That  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  constitute  permanent  funds,  to  be 
safely  invested,  and  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
such  university  and  agricultural  college,  respectively. 

**Sbc.  4.  That  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  lying 
within  said  Territory  which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subseouent  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  said  Territory,  to  be  used  aa  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall 
be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  within  said  Territorv. 

**Sbc.  5.  That  the  schools,  colleges,  and  university  provided  for  in  this  act  shall 
forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  said  Territory,  and  no  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for  educational 
Surpoees,  or  of  the  incx)me  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
enominational  school,  college,  or  university. 

"Sbc.  6.  That  in  lieu  of  the  grant  of  land  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
made  to  new  States  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  September  fourtn,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  which  section  is  hereby  repealed  as  to  New  Mexico,  and  in 
lieu  of  any  claim  or  demand  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  under  the  act  of  September 
twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  section  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twentj-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  making  a  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands,  which  grant  it  is  hereby  declared  is  not  extended  to  said  State  of  New  Mexico, 
the  following  ffrants  of  nonmineral  and  unappropriated  land  are  hereby  made  to  said 
Territory  for  the  purposes  indicated,  namely: 

**For  the  establishment  of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  five 
hundred  thousand  acres;  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  and 
the  increasing  of  the  surface  flow  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  said  river,  one  hundred 
thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  mines, 
fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
reform  school,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal schools,  one  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  a  miner's  hospital  for  dis- 
abled miners,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  mili- 
tary institute,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  the 
Territorial  penitentiary,  fifty  thousand  acres.  The  building  known  as  the  Palace,  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  lands  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set 
apart  and  used  therewith,  are  hereby  granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

"Sec.  7.  That  this  act  is  intended  only  as  a  partial  grant  of  the  lands  to  which 
said  Territory  may  be  entitled  upon  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  reserv- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  total  amount  of  lands  to  be  granted  to  said  Territory  until 
the  admission  of  said  Territory  as  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  by  Congress. 

**Sbc.  8.  That  all  grants  of  land  made  in  quantity  or  as  indemnity  by  this  act  shall 
be  selected  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  surveyor-general  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  solicitor-general  of  said  Territory,  acting  as  a 
commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  unappro- 
priated public  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Territory  of 
New  Mexico. 

**  Sec.  9.  That  said  commission  shall  proceed,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  select 
said  lands,  for  each  purpose  as  hereinbefore  designated,  in  legal  subdivisions,  of  not 
less  than  one-quarter  section,  and  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
selections,  designating  in  such  report  the  purpose  for  which  such  bodies  of  land  as 
selected  are  to  be  respectively  used  as  pro\aded  above  in  this  act. 

**Sec.  10.  That  the  lands  reserved  for  university  purposes,  including  all  saline 
lands,  and  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  reserved  for  public  schools,  may  be  leased 
under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  lej^slative 
assembly  of  said  Territory;  but  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature  of  said  Terri- 
tory, the  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  solicitor-general  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  for  the  leasing  of  said  lands;  and  all  necessary  expenses  and  costs 
incurred  in  the  leasing,  management,  and  protection  of  said  lands  and  leases  may 
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be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  leases.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
cut,  remove,  or  appropriate  in  any  way  any  timber  growing  upon  the  lands  leased 
under  the  provisions  oi  this  act,  and  not  more  than  one  section  of  land  shall  be  leased 
to  any  one  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  and  no  lease  shall  be  made 
for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  and  all  leases  shall  terminate  on  the  admission 
of  said  Territory  as  a  State;  and  all  money  received  on  account  of  such  leases  in 
excess  of  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  connection  with  the  execution 
thereof  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  separate  funds  for  the  use  of  said  institutions, 
and  shall  be  paid  out  only  as  directed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory, 
and  for  the  purpose  indicated  herein.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  granted  by  this 
act,  except  those  lands  which  may  be  leased  only  as  above  provided,  may  be  sold 
under  such  laws  and  rt^ulations  as  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  of  said  Territory;  and  all  such  necessary  costs  and  expenses  as  may  be 
incurrea  in  the  manj^em'ent,  protection,  and  sale  of  said  lands  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sales;  and  not  more  than  one-quarter  section  of  land 
shall  be  sold  to  any  one  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  and  no  sale 
of  said  lands  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  be  made  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre;  and  all  money  received  on  account  of  said  sales,  after  deducting 
the  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  iM^nnection  with  the  execution  thereof, 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  separate  funds  created  for  the  respective  purposes 
named  in  this  act,  and  shall  be  used  only  as  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Temtory 
may  direct,  and  only  for  the  use  of  the  institutions  or  purposes  for  which  the  respec- 
tive grants  of  land  are  made:  Promded,  That  such  legislative  assembly  may  provide 
for  leasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  in  this  act  on  the  same  tenns  and  under 
the  same  limitations  prescribed  above  as  to  the  lands  that  may  be  leased  only,  but 
all  leases  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  investments  made  or  securities  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  sales  or  leases  of  lands  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
like  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

'*Sec.  11.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  unexpended  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
net'CHsary,  to  be  expended  imder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  selection  and  segregation  of  said  respec- 
tive bodies  of  lancl,  including  such  compensation  as  the  Secretary' of  the  Interior  may 
deem  proper. 

"Sec.  12.  That  all  aots  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
whether  pa«we<l  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory  or  by  Congress,  are 
hereby  repealed . " 

It  will  be  apparent  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  conditions  existing  in  New 
Mexico  that  tne  location  and  selection  of  these  lands  is  ^ing  to  be  a  matter  of  enor- 
mous importance,  and  that  it  will  depend  solely  upon  an  intelligent  selection  whether 
they  shall  ultimately  l)ecome  salable  or  productive  of  income  L)y  way  of  rental  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  law  is  designed.  There  are  large  quantities 
of  public  land  in  the  Territory  which  never  will  become  salable  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  law,  and  which  could  not  l)e  leased  for  any  appreciable  interest  on  thatpricet 
especially  with  the  restriction  as  to  quantity  of  land  to  be  leased  or  sold  to  any  one 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  localities  where  lands  will  ultimately 
attain  the  maximum  value  of  farming  lands  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to  eligible 
sites  for  future  water-storage  and  irrigation  svstems.  To  he  of  pennanent  value,  a 
large  part  of  the  donated  land  ought  to  he  selected  with  reference  to  their  future  rec- 
lamation in  this  way.  For  such  selections  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  reliable 
guide.  The  information  in  possession  of  the  United  States  surveyor-general  would 
not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  short  of  an  examination  by  competent 
hydraulic  engineers  would  furnish  the  facts  which  are  absolutely  essential. 

Second.  The  injury  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  by  the  increased  and  constantly 
increasing  appropriation  of  water  from  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Colorado. 

Sooner  or  later  this  is  bound  to  become  an  interstate  question,  and  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  New  Mexico  shall  be  properly  guarded  it  will  l>e  essential  that  her  repre- 
sentatives be  armed  with  al>solute  and' accurate  information  touching  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  Rio  (xrande  and  its  tributaries,  covering  not  only  present  conditions, 
but  an  accumulation  of  statistics  as  to  the  pa«^t.  Colorado,  with  its  well-organized 
and  liberally  supported  State  engineering  department,  has  a  great  advantage  oyer  us 
in  this  respect.  Nothing  short  of  a  systematic  study  of  these  matters,  continued 
through  several  years,  will  be  adetpiate  to  enable  us  to  meet  this  question  when  it 
comes  to  an  issue. 

Third.  Possible  future  legislation. 
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The  interests  of  irrip^ation  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  Territory  on  account  of 
the  wide  differences  m  latitude,  elevation,  and  character  of  productions.  This  is 
M'hv,  as  we  show  further  on,  any  attempt  at  legislation  heyond  the  general  prin- 
ciples already  well  established  is  not  advisable  at  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible, 
with  the  information  now  in  hand,  to- determine  beforehand  whether  any  given 
ftk-heme  of  legislation  desired  by  and  applicable  to  one  part  of  the  Territorjr  may  not 
be  the  cause  of  great  injury  and  injustice  to  another.  To  enable  future  legislators  to 
exercise  their  proper  and  only  l^tunate  fimction,  viz,  that  of  enacting  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people,  tne  information  which  might  be  accumulated  by  further 
systematic  investigation  of  these  water  questions  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  commission  by  the  act  creating  the  same  was 
the  examination  into  the  laws  with  reference  to  irriMition  and  water  rights  in  force 
in  New  Mexico,  and  in  other  states  and  countries,  and  to  recommend  such  legislation 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  will  meet  all  requirements  of  .this  subject. 

Serious  attention  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  their  duties  by  the  members  of 
the  commission,  who  have  brought  to  their  aid  the  experience  and  advice  of  many 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  Territory  and  elsewhere,  deeply  interested  in  the 
study  and  possibility  of  irrigation.  One  of  the  most  serious  impressions  resulting 
from*  a  study  of  this  oranch  of  the  commission's  labors  is  that  great  embarrassments  or 
losses  Mrill  almost  inevitably  occur  in  making  any  change  that  trespasses  upon  the 
general  system  of  laws  now  in  force;  a  very  large  part  of  our  people,  thoroughly 
understanding  the  rights  which  they  now  have  in  and  to  waters  beneficially  usea  by 
them,  are  strongly  distrustful  of  any  proposed  change  thereof,  the  demonstration  of 
the  result  of  which  they  have  not  seen  in  practical  working.  There  is  a  widespread 
and  largely  justifiable  impression  prevailing  that  the  result  of  changing  the  present 
irrigation  laws  of  the  Territory  in  any  essential  respect  would  be  to  disturb  vested 
rights,  and  to  unsettle  public  confidence  in  legal  rights  which  have  long  been  owned 
and  beneficially  used  m  the  great  portion  of  the  waters  of  our  streams.  For  this 
rea^*on  it  was  determined  by  the  commission,  after  thoroughly  canvassing  the  subject 
at  its  first  meeting,  that  any  and  all  recommendations  from  the  commission  along 
this  line  should  be  of  the  most  conser\'ative  character,  and  that,  before  any  change  in 
the  laws  was  recommended,  there  should  be  a  close  study  of  the  laws  and  metnods 
of  enforcing  them  as  now  existing,  and  unless  it  was  apparent  that  changes  could  be 
recommended  which  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  public  at  large,  it 
would  be  better  to  recommend  that  no  changes  whatever  be  made.  With  this  spirit 
the  commission,  through  its  committees,  entered  into  the  task  of  the  analysis  of  the 
present  laws  of  the  'ftrritory.  These  were  found  to  consist  of  certain  Territorial 
Htatut«?,  of  several  acts  of  Congress,  and  of  principles  announced  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory  independent  of  statute. 

The  tirst  statutory  law  we  have  on  the  subject  is  the  provision  of  the  Kearny  Code 
of  1846,  to  the  effect  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  tfiereof, 
cf>nceming  water  courses,  should  continue  in  force.  Kearn  v  Code,  September  22, 1 846, 
Tit.  Water  C'ourses.     Sec.  1.     (Compiled  I^ws,  1897,  paj?e  89. ) 

This  reference  was,  undoubtedly,  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  laws  then  in  force  with 
reference  to  the  control  of  water;  and,  while  the  commission  has  not  seen  fit  to  go 
into  a  special  study  of  the  laws  thus  referred  to,  it  is  believed  that  such  reference 
thereto  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  system  of  community  ditch  laws,  which  at  that 
time  regulated  the  rights  of  the  owners  thereunder  in  this  Territorv,  in  common  with 
the  great  body  of  Mexican  possessions  in  the  arid  section,  and  tYiat,  at  such  time, 
almost  all  rigHts  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  in  the  waters  of  any  of  its 
streams  were  by  virtue  of  such  community  laws,  and  that  the  individual  rights  of 
private  owners  of  ditches  had  not  at  that  time  assumed  such  value  as  to  attract  the 
nei*essity  of  lei^islation  to  protect  the  same. 

The  assumption  that  the  language  referred  to  in  the  Kearny  Code  was  directe<l  par- 
ticularly to  rights  owned  under  the  community  system  received  additional  strength 
from  the  fact  that  the  legislative  assembly  of  1851  and  1852,  following  close  upon  the 
promulgation  of  the  Kearny  Code,  adopted  a  set  of  laws  with  reference  to  the  com- 
munity ditch  system,  which  laws  were  largely  the  crystallization  into  statutes  of  the 
principles  theretofore  governing  such  questions,  and  the  customs  arising  thereunder. 
Act  of  July  20,  1851,  page  189.  Act  of  January  7,  1852,  page  276.  (Compiled  Laws, 
1865,  chap.  1,  sees.  1^.     Id.,  sees.  9-26.) 

It  is  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  laws,  therefore,  and  to  legislative  enactments  begin- 
ning in  1851,  continuing  more  or  less  to  the  present  time,  that  we  owe  the  present 
acequia  laws  of  the  Territor>\  The  continuance  of  this  system,  admirably  adapte<l 
to  tne  necessities  of  the' people  living  in  the  most  thickly  inhabited  paHs  of  the 
Territory,  has  been  productive  of  good  results  where  the  spirit  of  the  law  has  been 
enforced. 
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Amendment  to  the  laws  of  1851  and  1852  were  enacted  in  1861,  regulating  the 
working  on  public  acequias.  Act  of  January  29,  1861.  (Compiled  Lawfs  l^^*  **<^*^- 
27-32.)  Also,  in  1863,  regulating  the  control  of  ditches  by  overseers.  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 28,  1863.  (Compiled  Laws.  1865,  sees.  33-39.)  Also,  in  1866,  regulating  the 
repair  and  relocation  of  ditches  when  injured  or  destroyed  by  floods.  Act  of  January 
18,  1866,  pages  90-96.     (Compiled  Laws,  1897,  chap.  1,  sees.  25-30.) 

In  1874  the  legislature  extended  the  right  to  all  persons  to  construct  private  aoe- 
(juias  and  take  water  therefor  from  any  available  source,  with  a  provision  for  com- 
pensation of  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the  neceeeary  ditches  were  ccm- 
structed;  and  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  were  prescribed  by  which  such  teriuH 
should  be  assessed  and  such  rights  recognized.  Act  of  Januarv  9,  1874,  page  2S. 
(Compiled  Laws,  1897,  chap.  1,  sees.  23,  24.) 

On  February  24,  1887,  an  act  was  passed,  applicable  only  to  corporations,  pn»vi<l- 
ing  for  the  organization  of  such  for  the  purpose  of  construcjting  and  maintain iuj? 
reservoirs  canals  or  ditches,  and  pipe  lines,  in  order  to  supply  water  for  irrigation, 
mining,  manufacturing,  domestic  and  other  public  uses,  including  cities  and  towni», 
and  for  the  purpose  of  colonization  and  improvement  of  lands  in  connection  there- 
with. This  act  ^ve  full  authority  to  corporations  formed  thereunder  to  acquire 
water  and  water  rights,  either  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  and  to  construct  ditches, 
canals,  and  reservoirs  to  be  used  in  connei*tion  therewith.  Ijaws  of  1887,  chap.  12, 
page  29.     (Compiled  laws,  1897,  chap.  1,  sees.  468-493.) 

On  February  20,  1889,  an  act  was  also  passed  providing  that  incorporated  towns 
and  villages  exceeding  in  population  3,000  persons  should  have  i^ertain  priority  for 
the  use  of  water  in  streams  up<m  or  near  which  they  are  situated.  I^ws  of  iHS9, 
chap.  70,  page  150. 

On  February  26,  1891,  another  act  was  passed  providing  a  method  by  which  a 
rei-ord  of  the  subsetiuent  construction  or  enlargement  of  any  ditch,  canal*,  or  fee<ler 
for  a  reservoir  taking  water  from  a  natural  stream  should  he  made,  and  bv  which 
legal  appropriation  of  water  should  l)e  made,  and  defining  in  some  particulars  the 
cHsentials  of  such  legal  appropriation.  Laws  of  1891,  chap.  71,  page  K^.  (C<m)pile<i 
I^ws  of  1897,  sees.  493, 494.) 

These  acts  are  the  only  ones  announcing  any  principles  adopted  by  the  Territory 
for  the  determination  of  rights  respecting  water,  ana,  together  with  two  or  three 
minor  acts  authorizing  various  counties  to  assist  in  irrigation  enterprises,  and  the  act 
of  February  13,  1893,  exempting  all  irrigation  ditches,  canals,  and  reservoirs,  from 
taxes  for  a  pericxl  of  six  years  after  the  commencement  thereof,  they  form  the  Ixwi y 
of  Territorial  enactments  on  the  subje(*t  of  water  rights. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  our  statutory  laws  on  this  subject  are  fragmen- 
tary, there  is  no  contradiction  or  unprogressive  feature  incor|)orated  in  any  of  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  found  to  l)e  simple,  in  the  main*  logicai. 
and  in  view  of  the  conditions,'  both  of  land  and  people,  have  been  prove<l  to  he 
l>eneficial  in  their  workings  to  the  great  b*xly  of  the  people.  An  analysis  of  thew 
laws  shows  that  they  provifle  for  and  protect  the  Spanish-Mexi(»an  t&eory,  under 
which,  as  stated  above,  j?ood  results  have  l)een  attamed,  and  that  they  also  pro- 
tect and  encourage  individual  enterprises,  and  that  the  principles  of  such  laws,  as 
reenforce<l  by  the  interpretation  of  the  courts,  protect  ea<'h  system  from  any  tresiMiss 
whatever  ui>on  the  other. 

As  the  ideal  of  beneficial  legislaticm  is  the  least  possible  regulation  necessary  with 
reference  to  a  given  subject,  it  would  apt>ear  that  our  legislators  in  the  past  have 
most  promoted  the  irrigation  interests  and  the  development  of  the  Territory  by  their 
remarKable  conservatism  in  legislating  upon  this  subject.  Few  laws  have'  l)een 
deemed  necc^-sary  other  than  the  community  system  of  laws  above  mentioneti,  and 
these  have,  as  al)ove  stated,  l>een  enactetl.  The  principles  of  thehc  laws  are  easily 
coni-true<l  by  the  courts,  and  verv  little  difficulty  is  found  in  following  an«l  putting 
them  into  effect.  There  is  no  subject  with  reference  to  which  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tf»ry  (l)oth  the  communitv  and  private  water  appn)priations )  are  l)etter  understot^l 
by  the  j)eople,  or  with  reference  to  which  princijiies  are  more  definitely  establishetl. 
We  are  very  largely  in<lebted  for  this,  not  only  to  the  alH)ve  legislation  and  the 
deciHi<mrtof  our  own  courts,  but  to  the  decisions'of  all  the  courts  in  the  arid  StatcH 
and  Territ<>ricH,*  in  all  of  which  the  right  to  appropriation  of  surplus  waters  of  all 
streams  is  recognize<l  and  upheld,  qualified  only  by  the  <loctrine  that  priority  iu  time 
gives  priority  of  right;  that  rights  claimeii  must  be  perfecte<l  with  due  energy;  that 
the  appropriation  must  Ik*  made  for  Ijeneficial  puq>osesand  is  limited  to  the  amount 
ncc(le<l  for  such  purposes. 

While  the  legislation  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  varies  tx)nsideral»ly, 
yet  it  is  l)elieved  that  all  of  them  recognize  this  diM'trine  as  al)ove  defineil.  In 
several  of  the  States  and  Territories  it  was  early  contended  that  the  a<*t8  of  the  riti- 
zens  thus  taking  jKissession  of  and  <liverting  the  water  from   the  streams  thereot 
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were  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  which  recognizes  the  rights  of 
riparian  owners  along  such  streams;  and  because  of  this  belief  and  the  confusion 
into  which  some  of  the  courts  fell  in  interpreting  the  rights  thus  claimed,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  feet  that  the  rights  claimea  by  different  appropriators  were  found,  in 
many  instances,  to  trespass  upon  each  other,  a  great  amount  of  litigation,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  appropriation  has  been  involved,  has  arisen  all  over  the 
West.  Through  this  litigation  it  is  believed  that  all  questions  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  embarrassing  disputes  concerning  the  uses  of  water  have  practically  b^n  settled 
and  adjusted  and  the  public  made  familiar  therewith.  There  is  a  great  unanimity 
of  decisions  in  establisning  such  principles,  and  where  there  is  any  serious  variance 
it  has  been  caused  by  local  statutes.  Indeed,  so  common  was  the  accjuiescence  of 
the  public  in  the  rights  and  principles  which  governed  the  appropriation  of  water, 
that  early  in  the  history. of  the  arid  West  the  Congress  of  the  Unit^  States  recog- 
nized such  rights  by  the  law  now  embraced  in  sections  2339  and  2340  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  thereof,  which  read  as  follows: 

**Sec.  2339.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for 
mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued, 
and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and 
the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  tne  same;  and  the  rights  of  way  for  the  construction  of 
ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  herein  specified,  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed. 

"Sec.  2340.  All  patents  granted  or  preemption  or  homesteads  allowed  shall  be 
subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water  rignts  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs 
used  in  connection  with  such  water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  or 
recognized  by  the  preceding  section." 

These  enactments  of  Congress  have  been  repeatedly  construe<i  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  opinions  contained  in  such  decisions  and  the 
announcement  thereof  have  been  a  material  assistance  to  all  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories affected  thereby,  and  have  greatly  promoted  the  unanimity  of  judicial  decisions 
referred  to  above. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  though,  as  above  stated,  legislative  enactments  of  thi«? 
Territory  with  reference  to  this  subject  are  fragmentary,  yet,  in  view  of  the  settleci 
customs  prevailing  all  over  the  arid  West  and  of  the  enactments  of  Congress  above 
referred  to,  additional  legislation  has  pot  been  and  is  not  now  essential  in  this  Terri- 
tory to  fully  guarantee  to  the  people  the  full  and  beneficial  enjoyments  of  rights 
which  they  have  always  claimed  and  now  possess.  Neither  is  it  believed  that  any 
of  the  statutory  enactments  have  incorporated  in  the  body  thereof  any  \aciou8  prin- 
ciples which  might  operate  to  impair  the  interest  of  irrigation  in  the  Territory. 
The  result  of  the  laws  providing  for  such  systems  so  enforced  in  New  Mexico  with 
reference  to  the  creation  of  litigation  arising  therefrom  is  the  best  exddence  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  system;  and  while  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  some  com- 
plaints of  irregular  diversion  of  water  at  the  expense  of  proprietors  below,  yet  the 
least  number  of  cases  have  ever  gone  beyond  the  trial  court,  and  comparatively  few* 
have  been  commenced  even;  such  as  have  arisen  have  been  settlefl  in  the  main 
.speedily  and  without  hardship  to  those  having  the  better  right  to  such  waters. 

One  result  of  our  system  of  laws  on  this  subject  is  that  when  such  a  case  arises  our 
courts,  not  being  hampered  with  conflicting  and  untried  provisions  as  some  other  courts 
of  our  Western  States  and  Territories,  have  the  great  body  of  principles  as  decide<l  by 
other  courts  of  last  resort  to  draw  from  in  the  adjustment  of  their  decisions  along 
the  line  of  equity  and  good  sense  and  the  widest  possible  latitude  in  putting  their 
decisions  into  effect. 

A  notable  case  has  recently  been  trie<l  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  the 
Territory,  involving  the  most  complicated  issues  and  a  vast  number  of  litigants, 
having  some  30  or  40  parties  thereto,  and  involving  as  many  claims  of  priority  for 
different  appropriations;  after  the  evidence  had  been  taken  tfie  district  court  (under 
our  laws  as  they  now  stand)  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  atljusting  the  priorities 
of  all  of  these  parties,  and  in  providing  by  its  decree  a  method  for  the  distribution 
among  all  of  those  found  to  have  rights  thereto  the  insufficient  supply  of  water  oyer 
which  they  were  litigating.  This  was  a  celebrated  case,  and  was  watched  with 
great  interest  by  the  pubhc;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  result  thereof  brought  peace 
to  the  whole  community  and  established  finnly  the  rights  of  each  claimant,  protect- 
ing the  same  as  against  the  tres[)ass  of  any  other  claimant,  and  providing  a  method 
for  the  distribution  of  the  waters  in  such  manner  as  could  hardly  have  been  reached 
under  any  svstem  of  legislative  enactment  in  any  of  the  Western  States  or  Territories. 
It  was  a  satisfactory'  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  present  status  of  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Terntory,  simply  announcing  by  legislative  enactment  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  leaving  our  courts  to  enforce  the  same  by  jurisdictional  methods,  as  may 
be  deemed  equitable  in  each  particular  case. 
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The  coiniiUHHion  has  not  been  unmindful  of  that  part  of  the  act  creating  the  same 
wherein  it  was  directe<i  to  examine  the  laws  of  other  States  and  countries  in  deter- 
luininj?  what  legislation  should  be  reconunended  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  hag 
made  such  study  thereof  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  make  without  going  to  the  places 
where  such  laws  were  in  effect.  The  legislation  of  such  States  and  Territories  has 
l)een  carefully  read,  as  have  the  decisions  of  the  courts  based  thereupon.  Much  that 
is  admirable  lias  been  found  to  \ye  incorporated  in  the  legislation  of  nearly  every 
State,  along  with  much  which  it  would  have  been  best  to  have  omitted,  and  m  some 
instances  it  has  resulted  in  great  confusion  of  principles.  The  system  adopted  in  each 
State  has  been  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  needs  of  that  particular  jurisdiction,  and 
the  conditions  are  more  or  less  different  in  each  State  from  those  that  obtain  in  any 
other  State. 

Much  of  this  great  system  of  laws  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  same  is  intended  to  be  applied  existed  in  our  Territory,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  they  would  be  valueless  if  ingrafted  into  the  law  here, 
from  the  fact  that  the  conditions,  both  as  to  soil,  climate,  water,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  people  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  localities  where  such  laws  are 
enforced;  mdeed,  it  is  the  var\'ing  conditions  of  nearly  every  section  of  this  Terri- 
tory as  to  these  essentials  which  renders  the  work  of  your  commission  in  determin- 
ing'what  laws  should  be  made  applicable  a  difficult  one.  General  principles,  of 
course,  can  lx»  made  to  apply  all  over  the  Territoiy,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  regula- 
tion of  water  rights  and  the  rights  upon  which  irrigation  is  dependent  in  detail,  Uiose 
which  would  be  highly  beneficial  in  one  section  of  our  Territory  would  doubtless  be 
found  detrimental  to  other  sections  thereof,  dependent  upon  altitude,  climate,  different 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people. 

After  the  fullest  consideration  which  the  commission  has  been  able  to  make  of  the 
laws  of  our  Territory  and  those  of  the  various  Western  States  and  Territories,  it  \» 
our  deliberate  and  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  principles  governing  the  law  of 
water  and  the  rights  connected  therewith  in  force  m  this  Territorjr  are  sufficiently 
just,  progressive,  and  simple,  and  that  the  courts  have  sufficient  jurisdiction  and 
authority  at  present  to  fully  detennine  and  enforce  the  same  with  justice  to  all,  and 
that  no  change  of  any  of  the  principles  so  enforced  would  be  advisable,  and  it  there- 
fore recommends  that  no  legislation  with  reference  to  any  of  such  principles  is  at 
present  advisable. 

EXPENSES   OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  conmiission : 

To  P.  E.  Ilarrouii,  engineer  for  commission,  four  and  one-third 

months,  at  $200  per  month $866.66 

To  P.  E.  Ilarroun,  exj)enses  while  in  emplov  of  commission 102.90 

$969.56 

To  exi>enses  of  meml)ers  attending  the  various  meetings  of  com- 

nii>sion: 

<  ie(»rge  (  urry 47. 00 

( ieorge  Curry 41. 00 

Antonio  Jost^ph 54. 00 

J .  E.  Sai  nt 20. 30 

Frank  Springer 6.  50 

( W.  A.  Ilawkins  made  no  claim.) 

168.80 

Printing  and  stationery: 

Dailv  Citizen * $6. 00 

Daily  Citizen 3. 00 

I  )enHKTat  Publishing  Company 9. 00 

Democrat  Publishing  CcmnmnV 6. 00 

().  A.Matson  &  Co.  (letter  l)ook) 1.00 

$25.00 

Tvpcwriting  for  commission: 

Clara  11.  Olseun 19. 35 

Clara  H.  Olsenn 1.40 

li.  L.  Hunt 50.00 

70. 75 

Total  exi)enseH  of  commission 1, 234.  U 

Xo  salary  or  comi^ensaticm  of  any  kind  to  meml)ers  or  officers  of  the  commission 
i-^  include<l,  and,  as  will  l)e  set»n  by  consulting  the  items,  but  a  very  small  amount 
w^as  incurred  for  {personal  ex[>enses  of  members  in  attending  the  meetings.    The 
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principal  expense  is  for  the  employment  of  the  en^neer.  Of  the  foregoing  expenses 
only  the  sum  of  $360.55  has  oeen  paid.  Bv  correspondence  with  the  Territorial 
auditor  it  was  developed  that  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  nis  authority  to  draw  warrants 
for  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  We  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  the  l^slature  to  meet  these  bills. 

By  the  foregoing  statement  of  expenses  it  will  be  seen  that  work  of  the  character 
already  done  and  herein  indicated  as  desirable  for  the  future  can  be  carried  on  with 
considerable  economy.  The  total  expenses  ho  far  incurred,  includ  ing  the  employment 
of  an  engineer,  is  only  $1,234.11. 

We  suggest  that  the  work  which  we  have  recommended  might  be  advantageously 
continued  under  the  auspices  of  a  commission  something  like  the  present  one,  con- 
sisting of  men  representing  the  different  sections  of  the  Territory,  not  confined  to  any 
political  party,  and  serving  without  pay.  Such  commission  to  be  authorized  to  employ 
a  competent  hydraulic  engineer  to  make  annual  investigations,  and  re^K)rts  to  be 
submitted  to  each  succeeding  legislature.  The  expenses  to  be  incurre<l  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  limited  to  a  definite  amount  and  fixed  by  appropriation.  In  this  way, 
at  a  compxaratively  small  expenditure,  a  series  of  reports  would  l)e  produced  which 
would  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  Territorv. 
Dated  December  15,  1898. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

AxTONio  Joseph,  I^reHhh'ni, 
Joseph  E.  Saint,  Stcretai'ti. 
Frank  Springer, 
\\\  A.  Hawkins, 

GeoR(}E  ClRRV, 

(hmmiifsifni. 

The  legislative  assembly,  on  March  16,  passed  the  law  known  as  the 
*••  Land  bill,''  the  following  section  applying  to  the  commission  of 
irrigation: 

Sec.  34.  For  the  purpase  of  facilitating  the  selection  of  lands  donated  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  by  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  referred  to  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  increasing  the  surface  flow  of  water  in  the  betl  of  said 
river,  there  is  hereby  created  a  commission  of  irrigation,  to  consist  of  five  memlK^rs 
to  beap|)ointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  to  serve  for  two  years 
and  until  their  successors  are  appoint^.  Such  commission  shall  elect  from  among 
their  members  a  president  ami  secretary.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall 
serve  without  pay  or  compensation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  conunission  to  inves- 
tigate and  select  the  most  suitable  sites  for  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigatiiii; 
purposes  and  for  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  to  designate  such  traits 
of  public  land  capable  of  irrigation  from  such  reservoirs  as  would  in  their  judgment 
be  advisable  to  locate  for  the  Territory  under  said  act  of  Ccmgress,  in  order  to  secure 
the  l)enefit  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  lands  resulting  from  the  establishment  and 
construction  of  such  reservoirs,  for  which  purposes  thev  may  emj)loy  all  necessary 
expert  assistants,  and  to  certify  the  result  of  such  investigation,  selection,  and  de.-iir- 
nation  to  the  commission  and  acting  under  said  act  of  Congress  for  the  selection  of 
the  lands  donated  thereby.  Said  commission  shall  also,  at  least  thiity  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  embracing  all  available 
information  concerning  the  best  method  for  improving  the  Kio  Grande  and  increa>in«r 
the  surface  flow  of  the  water  in  the  IxhI  of  the  said  river.  Also  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation  and  water  supi)ly,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  Territory  eiiltivated 
by  means  of  irrigation,  the  extent  of  present  and  j>roposed  svstem  of  storage  re>er- 
voirs,  the  conditions  existing  in  different  parts  ot  the  Territory  with  reference  to 
irrigation  and  water  rights,  and  such  other  facts  as  they  may  deein  proi)er,  together 
with  recommendations  as  to  needed  legislation  on  any  of  such  subjects. 

The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  commission,  to  be  certified  by  the  secre- 
tary thereof  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sold  under  this  act  which  are  credited  to  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  i)er- 
manent  w^ater  reservoirs  for  irrigating  puri>oses  and  the  imj^rovement  of  the  Rio 
Grande:  Provided,  That  the  expenses  provide<l  for  in  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundreci  dollars  for  each  year. 

Under  the  foregoing  section  the  commission  was  duly  appointed, 
consisting  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Richardson,  Hon.  Fnink  Springer,  Hon.  W.  A. 
Hawkins,  Hon.  Pedro  Sanchez,  Hon.  Levi  A.  Hughes. 
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The  orffanization  was  perfected  by  the  election  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Rieh- 
aiAson,  of  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  as  president,  and  Hon.  Levi  A.  Hughes, 
of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  as  secretary. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  boards  in  the  Territory, 
and  its  work  can  not  help  but  result  in  rendering  ^reat  assistance 
toward  promoting  the  interests  of  irrigation  in  New  Mexico,  besides 
the  great  good  and  benefits  derived  by  the  school  lands  donated  by 
Congress. 

MONEY   IN    IRRIGATION. 

The  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  Kew  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidlv,  but  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  irrigation  projects  which  can  not  fail  under  good  manage- 
ment to  make  millionaires  of  the  projectors. 

There  is  in  operation  the  Sprmger  system  of  irrigation,  with  50 
miles  of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs,  covering  22,000  acres.  The  Ver- 
mejo  system  of  irrigation,  which  controls  57  miles  of  ditches  and  10 
reservoirs,  supplies  30,000  acres.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  there  are  200  miles  of  ditches,  watering  24,000  acres.  Here 
there  are  several  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  accessible  to  streams  which  will 
afford  an  ample  water  supply,  awaiting  the  attention  of  moneyed  men. 
Also  extensive  ditch  systems  are  in  opemtion  in  the  Mimbres  region 
of  Grant  County. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  meantime  the  great  central  portions  are  receiving 
attention,  more  than  fifty  companies  having  been  organized  for  irri- 
gation projects,  and  several  having  plants  m  operation,  affording  to 
the  home  seeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opportunity  for  settlement 
and  reclamation. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  water 
which  flows  so  abundantly  from  the  nortn  and  is  now  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  A  few  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly  to 
run  away  utilized  to  the  highest  degree  and  enlarging  the  area  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultunil  land  So  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile,  individual  enterprise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  bv 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills,  pumping  from  artesian  welU 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  These  prove  the  existence  of  great 
bodies  of  water  underlying  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory.  To  the 
settler  this  means  much,  and  will  ada  in  a  great  measure  to  the  future 
possil)ilities  of  production. 

THK   NORTHWEST   RIVER  SECTION. 

The  San  Juan  River  country,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territorv,  offers  a  splendid  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  production 
of  cereals,  but  also  for  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  vine 
tlirives  to  perfection.  The  valleys  of  the  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  and 
Los  Linos,  all  tributaries  to  the  San  Juan,  are  also  capable  of  ren- 
dering large  amounts  of  produce.  The  valley  of  the  Chama  River, 
ospeciallv  in  its  upper  part  from  Chama,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
(hande  Itailway,  to  below  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat  of  Rio 
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Arriba,  is  one  of  the  finest  vallevH  in  the  eountiy,  and  highly  produc- 
tive. And  again,  the  vallevs  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Chama.  the 
Brazos,  Nutritas,  (vallinas,  f  uerco.  El  Kito,  Ojo  Caliente,  Bear  Creek, 
and  others  are  all  highly  susceptible  to  cultivation.  The  vallej'  of 
the  Puerco  of  the  Jkst,  and  the  Rio  Jemez,  with  its  many  tributaries, 
afford  fertile  lands,  already  for  centuries  under  cultivation. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   IRRIGATION. 

When  the  Eastern  farmer  sees  all  the  work  entailed  in  laying  out  a 
wheat  field  for  irrigation  and  the  subsequent  labor  of  applying  the 
water,  he  is  often  heard  to  exclaim,  ^•'If  all  that  work  is  necessary,  I 
have  no  use  for  irrigation."'  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  irrigation  entails  much  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  crops. 
Of  course,  that  expense  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop  raised;  but  the 
Question  maj'  be  asked  whether  the  value  of  the  extra  quantity  pro- 
auced  is  not  in  excess  of  the  extra  expenditure. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  alfalfa.  The  yearly  expense  per  acre  for 
irrigation,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  ^2.15;  but  four  crops  of  hay 
are  liaised  in  the  year  in  lieu  of  one  without  iiTigation,  or  say  8i  tons 
instead  of  H  tons.  The  farmer  therefore  gets  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay 
for  an  expenditure  of  $2.15  in  water.  Ada$2  for  the  cost  of  harvest- 
ing these  2  tons,  and  you  have  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay,  costing  $4.15, 
or  $2.08  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  crop  it  is  not  easy  to  give  exact  figures,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crop  will  be  double  what  it  is  in 
countries  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  and  where  fertilizers  are  not 
used.  This  is  due  m  large  part  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
river  water,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  which  insures 
the  pennanent  fertilitv  of  the  soil.  One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  wheat  and  almost  all  farm  products  are  worth  more  in  the 
irrigated  districts  of  the  West  than  they  are  farther  east. 

!so  farmer  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  money  to  put  10  tons  per 
acre  of  barnyard  manure  upon  his  land  every  year,  even  though  it  cost 
him  $(>.  For  half  this  expense  he  can,  where  the  river  water  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  which  irrigates  the  Mesilla  Valley,  not  only 
apply  fertilizers  equal  to  the  contents  of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure, 
but  he  gives  the  crop  the  exact  amount  of  water  required  for  a  full 
yield,  insures  it  against  loss  by  drought,  and  gets  a  better  price  than 
coidd  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Irrigation  farming  means  intensive  farm- 
ing, and  it  is  intensive  farms  which  pay  in  the  long  run. 

If  the  question  is  a.sked,  as  it  often  is.  What  is  the  most  profitable 
product  to  raise  in  New  Mexico?  the  answer  generally  made  is  that 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  or  some  fancy  crop  will  pay  the  most  money, 
and  dazzling  figure^  are  given  showing  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre 
and  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  a  rapid  fortune  from  40  acres  of 
land. 

THE   CANADIAN    RIVER   SECTION. 

This  agricultural  district  lies  between  the  Raton  Mountains  on  the 
north  and  the  Pecos  River  on  the  southwest.  The  C'anadian  flows 
through  it  for  about  150  miles  in  a  southea^sterly  direction  to  near  old 
Fort  Bascom,  and  from  there  easterly  (a  little  noilh  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude)  for  about  50  miles.     Most  of  its  tributaries 
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flow  in  from  the  west.  As  the  western  part  of  this  entire  section  has 
a  slope  toward  the  east  with  a  genet's!  descent  to  the  southward,  the 
highest  localities  are  in  the  northwest  corner  and  the  lowest  in  the 
southeast,  with  a  falling  altitude  of  from  5,000  to  3,000  feet.  Some 
portions  of  this  river  have  a  fall  of  9  feet  per  mile.  Of  it«  tributaries 
the  Little  Cimarron  and  Vermejo  creeks  afford  considemble  breadth 
of  arable  land,  the  former  having  a  valley  from  25  to  30  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  6  miles  wide,  and  the  Vermejo  one  of  the  same  length 
and  about  2  miles  wide.     Both  of  these  valleys  are  veiy  fertile,  with 

Elenty  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  Rayado  Creek  has  a  good  valley, 
ut  it  is  subject  to  overflows.  OcAte  Creek  Valley,  formed  by  erosion, 
is  also  very  good  agricultural  land.  The  Mora  fover  Valley  is  doubt- 
less the  finest  in  this  section.  It  has  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  miles 
and  a  breadth  of  about  4^  miles.  Its  upper  portion,  from  8  to  10  miles 
in  length,  is  about  3  miles  wide. 

GII^   AND  COLORADO   RIVER  SECTION. 

This  section  embraces  a  belt  of  land  of  from  50  to  100  miles  wide 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West  and  the  Zuni  River  in  the  north,  and  by 
the  Gila  and  its  many  tributaries  and  the  Rio  San  Francisco  in  the 
south.  There  are  rich  and  extensive  valley  lands  along  the  bottoms 
of  these  rivers,  the  most  fertile  being  that  of  the  Rio  San  Fi'ancisco. 

NEW    MEXICO   SOIL. 

The  soils  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  different  from  the 
soils  of  the  Eastern  States  and  possess  many  advantages  not  possessed 
by  the  latter. 

The  power  of  the  soils  to  produce  plants  depends  upon  many  con- 
ditions, among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
proper  control  of  the  moisture,  the  climate,  and  the  amount  of  avail- 
able plant  food  present. 

In  regard  to  moisture  control,  soils  depending  on  irrigation  for  their 
moisture,  as  do  those  of  New  Mexico,  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
soils  depending  solely  upon  rainfall.  While  the  valleys  of  New  Mex- 
ico have  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  probably  some  10  or  12  inches, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  usually  comes  in  the  summer  during  the 
growing  season,  it  is  still  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  orduiary 
farm  crops,  which  iiuist  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  their  moisture 
upon  irrigation.  The  supply  of  moisture  to  irrigated  soils  is  under 
almost  absolutely  perfect  control,  provided  the  water  supply  is  con- 
stant. The  advantages  of  such  a  control  of  the  moisture  nmst  in^ 
apparent  to  an\'one. 

HOW^   TO   OBTAIN   TITT.E   TO    PI  BLIC    LANDS. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  the  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. : 

There  are  nearly  57,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Agricidtural  public  land  is  subiect  to 
entry  only  under  the  homestead  and  desert-land  laws.  The  home- 
stead law^s  of  the  United  States  secure  to  qualified  persons  the  right 
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to  settle  upon,  enter,  and  acquire  title  to  not  exceeding  160  acres  of 
public  land  bv  establishing  and  maintaining  residence  thereon  and 
improving  and  cultivating  the  same  for  the  continuous  period  of  live 
years.  A  homestead  entryman  must  be  the  head  of  a  family  or  a  per- 
son who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such,  and 
he  must  not  be  the  owner  of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  an}'  State 
or  Territory.  A  wife  who  has  been  divorced  from  her  husband  or 
deserted  by  him  can  make  homestead  entry.  Payment  of  $16  fees  and 
commissions  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  final  proof  can  be 
made  at  any  time  when  five  years'  re^sidence  thereon  and  a  cultivation 
of  a  portion  of  the  land  can  be  shown.  The  cost  of  making  final 
proof,  including  publication  of  notice,  taking  testimony,  and  com- 
missions, is  from  ^14.25  to  $15.  A  party  can,  at  the  time  of  making 
homestead  entr}-  of  160  acres,  enter  160  acres  under  the  desert-lana 
act.  He  will  be  required  to  pay  25  cents  per  acre  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  entry,  after  which  he  is  required  to  expend  $3  per  ai*re  ($1  per 
acre  each  year  for  three  years)  in  labor  or  money  in  improving  the 
land  and  constructing  reservoirs,  canals,  and  ditches  for  irrigating  and 
reclaiming  the  tracts  entered;  and  the  paily  may  make  final  entry  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  four  years  on  making  the  required 
proof  of  reclamation,  of  expenditure  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3 
per  acre,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  one-eighth  of  the  land  and  making 
a  final  payment  of  $1  per  acre. 

BEET  SUGAR  IN    NEW  MEXICO. 

The  pronounced  success  in  beet-sugar  production  in  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley has  occasioned  widespread  popular  mterest  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets  throughout  ISew  Mexico. 

During  the  past  three  vears,  from  beet  seed  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Lascruces,  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  the  Terri- 
tory have  been  mising  sugar  beets  with  uniform  success.  The  fact  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  on  all  the  valley  lands  in  New  Mexico,  with 
irrigation,  may  be  grown  the  finest  crops  of  sugar  beets  of  the  mo^t 
satisfactory  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

It  appears  that  beets  of  large  size,  of  small  sugar  content,  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  with  the  ordinary  attention  given  to  a  crop 
of  corn  or  potatoes;  but  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  beets  rich  enough  in  su^ar  to  be 
profitable  for  purposes  of  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  conditions,  our  Territory  has  occasion 
for  congratulation  in  the  zeal  and  good  work  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Lascruces. 

Throughout  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Colomdo 
line,  results  appear  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Territorv,  in  the  high  valley  region  about  Santa  Fe,  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  speciallv  suited  to  this  crop. 
Here  the  uniform  tempemture  and  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during 
the  growing  season  seem  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  oeet  than  in  almost  any  other  section  of  the  United  States  in  which 
tests  have  been  made.  It  appears  from  tests  made  at  the  experimentiil 
station  last  year  that  Santa  Fe  grown  beets  weighing  over  10  pounds 
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tested  over  12  per  cent  sugar  content,  and  smaller  l>eets  of  less  than 
20  ounces  contained  more  than  20  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  \  ield  per  acre  with  irrigation  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
care  and  skill  in  cultivation  and  in  handling  the  crop  under  our  con- 
ditions of  climate.  The  tendency  in  overirrigation  is  to  produce  a 
large  beet  of  small  sugar  content.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  pre- 
vailing sandy  cla\'  soil  about  Santa  Fe  from  10  to  12  tons  of  small 
beets  of  large  sugar  content  may  be  grown  with  even  less  water  for 
iiTigation  than  is  usually  ^ven  an  average  crop  of  corn.  For  sugar 
making  the  beet  most  desired  should  weigh  less  than  20  ounces  and 
contain  more  than  15  per  cent  of  sugar;  and  for  the  raising  of  this 
beet  New  Mexico  has  the  necessary  soil,  sunshine,  water,  and  cheap 
la)>or  to  successfully  grow  in  almost  any  quantity  desired.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  production  of  sugar  beet«  of  superior  quality  that  New 
Mexico  invites  the  attention  of  the  sugar-making  interest  in  the  coun- 
try; her  railroad  facilities  fov  delivering  beets  at  a  common  point 
centrally  located  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  Temtory  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Both  at  Santa  Fe  and  at  Albuquerque  may  be 
located  sugar  factories,  convenient  to  the  ample  supply  of  good  water, 
cheap  fuel,  the  best  of  limestone  in  unlimited  supply  for  fac*tory  use, 
and  reliable  lo(»al  labor.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  has  been  the  home  of  a  native  population 
for  many  generations  accustomed  to  small  truck  farming  and  garden- 
ing witH  irrigation,  and  are  already  skilled  in  the  light  labor  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  all  or  so  many  of  the  conditions  for  successful 
beet-sugar  production  may  l>e  found  in  the  same  locality. 

Nature  has  indeed  l)een  generous  in  endowing  New  Mexico  in  this 
particular  interest. 

•  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  July  15 ^  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  t-omiminication  of  the  let  instant  duly  received,  and  I  take  plea^ 
ure  in  giving?  you  a  conciw  Htatement  in  regard  to  the  beet-8Ugar  industry  in  oiir 
Territory. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  was  starteci  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1887,  with  a 
Unwiuc  tion  in  that  year  of  30, 000  tons  of  beets.  From  this  small  banning  it  has 
rapidly  advanced,  especially  in  the  last  thrt^  years,  bringing  up  the  production  of 
beetJ*  to  over  1, OCX), 000  tons,'e<^ual  to  over  100,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  with  factories* 
working  their  full  capacity  daily  for  one  hundred  days  during  the  year,  this  being  a 
fair  average  of  the  length  of  theVampaign  of  the  niunerous  factories  now  in  operation. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  experience<i  the  most  rapid  development,  owing  to  the 
large  State  bounty  given,  and  while  I  do  not  believe  in  State  bounties,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  inclosed  marked  copy  of  my  address  u{X)n  the  bt»et-pugar  industry  at  the 
trans-^lississippi  congress,  recentlv  held  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  still,  if  other  States  do 
give  these  bounties,  vou  can  reatiily  see  the  disadvantage  it  puts  our  Territory  and 
other  Territories  ancf  States  under,  where  it  seems  imp)ssible  to  get  a  bountv,  and  as 
h>ng  as  these  iKiunties  do  exist  it  will  materially  retani  the  development  of  tfie  indus- 
trv  here,  even  if  the  sugar  l)eet  grows  well  and  is  of  a  good  quality,  since  investors 
will  always  seek  the  locality  offering  the  lx»st  inducements.  The  quality  of  the  beet 
raised  in  any  st^ction  of  our  countrv^  is  not  sufficiently  superior  to  counteract  the 
1m. unties  {«id  by  some  of  our  States;  hence  the  rapid  development  in  the  districts 
enjoying  the  fostering  tmre  of  State  governments.  I  mention  all  this  as  the  principal 
rcit^on  why  the  industry  has  not  grown  in  our  Territory. 

THE   SIGAR   BEET   IN   NEW    MEXICO. 

As  early  as.  1891  it  was  known  that  sujpr  beetw  vielding  a  very  high  per  cent  of 
saccharine  could  Ik*  grown  in  New  Mexico.  In  that  year  a  number  of  samples 
grown  in  the  Pecos  Valley  were  shipped  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington for  analysis,  and  were  found  to  contain  an  average  of  14?  per  cent  of  sugar, 
tl»e  richest  l)eets  giving  21. 8o  per  cent. 
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New  Mexico  l)elong8  to  the  section  of  hieh  plateaus  which,  under  proper  cultiva- 
tion, i*an  be  made  to  produce  a  phenomenally  rich  beet. 

Experiments  in  sugar-beet  growing  continued  in  the  Pecos  Valley  imtil  1895  with 
refoilts  so  satisfactory  that  in  the  following  year,  1896,  the  first  sugar  factory  in  New 
^lexico  was  built  in'Edd^-,  now  Carlsbad. 

The  factory  is  now  entering  upon  it«  fourth  campaign.  The  past  three  campaigns 
have  not  Ixjen  the  financial  success  expected,  owin^  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  beet^, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  farmers.  The  success  in  raising  sugar  beets  is  maae  in  locali- 
tie,^  where  the  average  acreage  per  farmer  is  not  over  5.  In  Lehi,  Utah,  where  the 
most  continuously  successful  crops  have  been  raised  in  the  Ignited  States,  the  average 
ie  only  4.  As  an  example,  you  can  readily  understand  that  100  farmers  cultivating  5 
acres  each  will  raise  many  more  tons  than  five  farmers  cultivating  100  acres  each. 
The  sugar  beet  is  rather  a  garden  crop  and  requires  considerable  care  to  bring  about 
the  best  results,  and  a  man  having  only  5  acres  is  able  to  give  the  cmp  all  the  atten- 
tion required,  while  a  man  cultivating  100  acres  is  bound  to  neglect  the  proper  culti- 
vation and  care  of  it,  at  least  on  a  large  portion  of  the  field.  The  beet  crop  repays 
handsomely  the  close,  careful,  and  intelligent  work  put  upon  it.  It  is  not  uncoin- 
mon  to  obtain  a  yield  of  20  tons  to  the  acre,  althougn  an  average  of  14  tons  is  con- 
sidered exceedingly  goo<l. 

The  advantages  of  the  soil  of  New  Mexico  for  the  growing  of  the  sugar  beet  on  a 
profitable  scale  surpass  many  localities  in  the  United  States,  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions— namely,  a  sufficient  number  of  good  farmers  who  will  not  undertake  too 
large  an  acreage  and  work  wisely — I  doubt  very  much  if  New  Mexico  has  a  superior 
anywhere,  espetrially  where  irrigation  can  be  applied.  The  number  of  da^s  of  clear 
weither,  with  good  soil  and  an  abundance  of  irrigating  water,  together  with  proper 
attention,  should  give  a  goml  yield  every  vear,  and  our  climatic  conditions  will  ^ve 
a  richer  beet  than  in  the  districts  located  outside  of  the  arid  regions,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  the  sugar  in  the  beet  does  not  come  from  the  soil,  but  from  the 
clear  atmosphere,  and  an  we  have  more  bright,  sunny  days  here  than,  I  believe,  in 
any  other  sugar-l)eet  district,  our  beets  contain  and  will  continue  to  contain  a  higher 
percentage  of  saccharine  matter.  Again,  the  dry  fall  and  winter,  together  with  the 
absence  of  hard  frosts,  allow  the  beets  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  needed  by  the 
factory,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  siloing,  net^essary  in  Northern  States. 

As  stated  before,  the  sugar  beet  is  a  profitable  crop  for  the  larmer  to  raise.  We 
pay  $4.75  per  ton  for  beets  delivered  to  the  factory.  The  freight  chai>?e8  are  50 
cents  per  ton  from  anv  station  on  the  line  of  our  railroad.  As  most  of  our  beets  are 
delivered  by  rail,  the  farmer  therefore  realizes  at  least  $4.25  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  his 
nearest  station. 

Contnurts  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  every  planting  season,  thus  guaranteeing 
a  cash  market  to  the  farmer  for  his  crop,  which  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  price  of 
sugar  or  bv  any  speculation.  The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  up  to  harvest 
time  should  not  exceed  $12  i)er  acre.  The  harvesting  of  the  crop,  including  loading 
on  the  cars  or  at  the  company's  sheds,  should  not  cost  over  $1  per  ton.  A  farmer 
can  therefore  realize  a  profit  of  from  $15  to  $35  per  acre. 

Lands  in  New  Mexico  are  cheaper  than  in  any  other  sugar-beet  district,  ranging 
from  $15  to  $30  per  acre,  which  should  also  be  an  inducement  to  settlers  to  locate  here. 

Again,  the  season  for  planting  is  longer  than  elsewhere,  extending  from  April  1  to 
Julv  1.  This  is  an  advantage  in  esse  of  a  mishap  to  the  early  planting,  as  it  gives 
euflScient  time  for  replanting  in  order  to  raise  a  good  tonnage  l)efore  the  factory  is 
ready  for  the  beets.  Our  harvest  commences  in  November.  It  continues,  or  would 
continue  with  a  full  crop,  until  March  1,  keeping  the  farmer  busy  during  the  months 
in  which  with  other  crops  he  is  idle  and  when  all  other  croi)6  are  harvested  and 
disposed  of.. 

The  capacity  of  our  factory  is  200  tons  of  l)eets  per  day,  and  capable  of  producing 
4,000,000  pounds  of  white  granulated  sugar.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  easily  be 
enlarcred  when  necessary. 

A  r>eet-sugar  factory  is  of  lasting  value  to  a  new  and  growing  community.  Our 
factor>'  during  a  four  'months'  run  pays  out  in  wages  alx)ut  $25,000,  to  farmers  for 
beet**  over  $85,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amounts  paid  for  freight,  coal,  and  other 
items  of  expense  which  put  money  in  circulation. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  enable  you  to  sufficient!  v  cover  the  subject  of 
the  su«ir-beet  industrv  of  New  Mexico,  and  offering  you  any  further  data  desire<i,  I  am, 
very  respectfufly, 

Arthtk  S.  (toetz,  MmuKjer. 

Hon.  MiouEL  A.  Otero, 

Santa  />,  N.  }fr.r. 
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THE   CULTURE   OF  GRAPES. 

Rio  Gmnde  Valley  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  gmpes.  The 
principal  kind  now  existing  is  the  Mission  gmpe,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Catholic  missionaries  as  eai^jy  as  1711,  and  Tias  ever  since  proved 
to  be  the  standard  variety  in  this  Territory  on  account  of  the  richness 
of  its  flavor  and  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains.  It  makes  an  excel- 
lent red  or  white  wine,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  the  market.  From 
experiments  we  know  also  that  our  Mission  grape  compares  favombly 
with  the  French  grapes  for  the  manufacture  of  champagne. 

With  skill  and  ^ood  management  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  has  been  pi*aicticallv  taught  to  the  natives,  and 
their  methods  have  proved  ever  since  fully  successful  as  to  the  cover- 
ing, uncovering,  cleaning,  and  pruning  of  vines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  this  Territoiy  is  splendidly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  new  varie- 
ties of  vines  have  been  introduced  by  various  parties  and  are  doing 
well;  nevertheless  they  require  the  same  methods  of  cultivation  as  does 
the  Mission  grape. 

One  acre,  or  1,062  vine.^,  will  yield  each  year  about  12,744  pounds 
of  gmpes,  or  910  gallons  of  wine.  This  is  considered  a  moderate 
estimate. 

THE   CULTIVATION   OF  THE   (JRAPE   IN   THE   MESILLA    VALLEY. 

Among  the  natives  the  gmpe  is  the  principal  fruit  liaised  in  the 
valley,  although  many  of  the  American  tarmers  own  good  vineyards. 
The  former  grow  the  Mission  grape  almost  exclusivelv,  whereas  the 
latter  mostlv  mise  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  Gros 
Colmar,  Malvoisie,  and  other  so-called  California  varieties,  all  of  which 
thrive  perfectly. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  the  shippin^^ 
season  usually  lasts  till  about  the  last  week  in  October.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made,  but  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  sell  the  fruit  for 
table  use.  During  the  season  large  quantities  are  shipped,  mostly  in 
10-pound  bjiskets,  to  all  the  towns  in  Jsew  Mexico,  and  to  many  of  the 
markets  of  Arizona.  Coloi-ado,  Texas,  Louisiana,  etc. 

The  vineyards  are  usually  staiix^d  by  putting  a  couple  of  cuttings 
during  March  every  8  feet  each  way,  although  manv  of  the  older  vine- 
yards are  set  at  6  feet  apart.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  the 
weaker  one  is  pulled  out  and  the  stronger  left.  The  object  of  setting 
two  cuttings  is  to  make  sure  of  one  growing.  At  8  feet  apaii:  each 
way  OSO  vines  go  to  the  acre,  and  this  .seems  a  better  way  or  distance 
than  (>  feet  apart,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
most  progressive  hoiticulturists  consider  that  the  rows  10  feet  ajMit 
and  the  vines  8  feet  apart  in  the  row  (544  vines  to  the  acre)  is  still 
better. 

What  is  known  as  the  '•  stump '-  method  of  training  and  pruning  i?^ 
followed.  This  consists  in  staking  the  vine  during  the  first  two  years, 
so  as  to  form  a  straight,  upright  trunk.  The  tirst  year  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  it  will,  when  it  is  cut  back  to  its  strongest  eye. 
The  second  year  all  the  buds  are  rubbed  off  to  the  height  of  lo  or  IS 
inches,  and  at  the  next  pruning  the  cane  is  cut  back  to  18  or  20  inches, 
leaving  two  or  three  buds  as  a  basis  for  the  future  head.  From  now 
the  '"short  spur''  system  of  pruning  is  adopted;  that  is,  the  canes 
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are  all  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  during  the  summer,  and  at  the 
regular  pruning  in  March  these  canes  are  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes, 
from  which  spring  the  bearing  canes.  Of  course  as  the  vines  get  old 
too  many  spurs  are  made,  and  many  of  them  too  long,  when  some  of 
them  must  be  cut  out  altogether.  '  Under  this  system  most  of  the 
grapes  seem  to  thrive  very  well,  although  there  is  a  gre^t  deal  of 
careless  staking  and  training  in  the  early  life  of  the  vines,  resulting  in 
diiBcult  pruning  later  on,  and  many  of  the  bunches  get  spoiled  by  the 
mud,  owing  to  the  want  of  good,  straight,  strong  trunks  to  hold  up 
the  fruit. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  thegmpe- 
vines  need  to  be  hilled  up  during  the  winter  in  this  valley.  The  old 
custom  among  the  natives  has  been  to  cover  the  vines  with  hills  of 
earth  in  the  month  of  November  and  not  to  uncover  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  when  it  is  time  to  prune.  The  mounds  of  earth  are 
raised  sufficiently  hiffh  to  just  cover  the  buds  which  are  to  be  left  for 
the  cx)ming  year.  No  irrigation  is  given  during  the  winter,  or  until 
after  pruning. 

The  object  of  this  hilling  up  is  not  to  protect  the  vines  so  much 
frt>m  the  winter  cold  as  from  the  cold,  drying  winds,  which  cause  the 
trunk  to  crack  and  the  canes  to  winterkill.  It  is,  however,  claimed 
by  those  who  have  tried  it  in  recent  years  that  if  the  vineyards  be 
irrigated  during  the  winter  these  dry,  cold  winds  do  no  harm  and  the 
vines  thrive  better.  Pruning  is  usually  done  in  March,  but  earlier 
grapes  are  produced  when  the  vines  are  pinined  in  the  fall. 

Undoubtedly  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  vines 
were  wider  apart,  better  trained,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  well  pul- 
verized throughout  the  year.  People  taking  up  this  industry  would 
be  well  repaid  for  the  care  given  their  vineyards  in  the  sale  of  their 
gi"apes  at  good  prices — soon  becoming  independent. 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  every  kind  of  vegetable  can  be  raised  in  this  Territory,  except, 
jx^rhaps,  the  Irish  potato  in  some  localities.  The  potato  is  a  native  of 
the  mountain  country  in  its  wild  state,  and  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  Socorro  County,  along  the  northern  line  of  Colfax  County, 
and  extending  southward  for  100  miles  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  finest  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  The  raising  of  this 
crop  requires  very  little  work,  and  the  yield  is  very  large.  But  new 
upland  ^ound  is  required,  all  efforts  to  produce  potatoes  on  the  low, 
irrigated  valley  lands  having  signally  failed. 

Turnips,  carrots,  ruta-bagas,  and  cabbage  all  do  well.  Of  the  latter, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  heads  weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds, 
and  occasionally  one  that  weighs  several  pounds  more.  Cabbages 
are  worth  from  1  to  5  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  sold.  Onions  excel  in  size  and  flavor,  and  are 
a  good  paying  crop. 

FRUITS. 

The  fruit  industry  is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  people  com- 
ing to  this  Territory  to  settle  learn  that  fine  fruit  can  be  produced  here 
with  much  less  trouble  than  in  the  States.  There  are  many  magnifi- 
cent orchards  in  this  Territorv.     The  size  and  varietv  of  fruits  raised 
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would  astonish  and  delight  our  Eastern  orchardists.  A  large  evapora- 
tor has  been  built  at  Santa  Fe  and  another  at  Farmington,  San  Juan 
County,  has  just  been  completed. 

Apples  flourish  luxuriantly.  Pears,  quinces,  and  plums  appear  to 
be  in  their  native  clime.  The  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  rasp- 
berry, and  blackberry  all  thrive  vigorously.  The  valley  along  the 
Rio  Grande  appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
although  all  sections  of  New  Mexico  susceptible  of  cultivation  will  pro- 
duce the  finest  variety  of  fruits  and  most  abundantly. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat,  in  quality,  size,  and  quantitv,  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  (joni  does  well,  and  oats  grow  luxuriantly,  but  are 
generally  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  straw. 

TIMBER. 

Both  hard  and  soft  pine,  spruce,  oak,  c^dar,  walnut,  mountain 
ash,  quaking  asp,  box  elder,  cottonwood,  etc.,  are  all  found  in  great 
abundance. 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

Extensive  pine  forests  in  New  Mexico  make  the  lumber  indusftrv 
here  an  important  one.  All  over  the  Territory  individuals  are  erect- 
ing sawmills,  whose  product  is  demanded  and  utilized  by  the  people 
who  use  luml>er  for  building  purposes  in. the  place  of  the  ancient 
adobe.     The  profits  of  lumbering  are  large. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Horticultuml  Society, 
covering  the  year  1899,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  fruit  exhibit  held  last  year  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
efforts  of  the  societv  to  awaken  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  stimu- 
late, by  offering  suitable  prizes,  the  production  of  valuable  varieties 
of  fruit. 

The  exhibit  referred  to  was  highly  successful.  It  brought  together 
a  display  which  in  many  respects  was  remarkable.  It  showed  that 
New  Mexico,  in  the  variety  of  its  fruit  products,  having  regard  to 
quality  as  well  as  species,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among  fruit- 
producing  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  States  may  produce  cer- 
tain species  of  fruit  of  superior  quality  to  any  yet  produced  in  New 
Mexico,  but  the  same  States  may  fall  short  in  respect  of  certain  other 
species  in  which  New  Mexico  may  excel;  so  that  it  is  in  the  uniformly 
high  grade  of  its  fruits  that  New  Mexico  sui^passes  the  other  parts  of 
the  l.nion. 

Ilorticultuie  is  a  business  to  which  the  people  of  New  Mexico  may 
well  give  great  attention.  It  would  be  practicable  for  them  tosupplv 
large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  lake  region.  The  climate  of  their  Territoiy  will  admit 
of  placing  the  products  of  their  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  market 
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at  an  earlier  date  than  many  competitive  places,  and  care  and  experi- 
ence in  cultivation  would  in  time  enable  tnem  to  pi*oduce  varieties  of 
a  very  superior  grade. 

Practically  all  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Territory'  are  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  The  sou  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys,  for 
instance,  is  highly  fertile,  and  irrigation  has  demonstrated  its  adapta- 
bility to  both  viticulture  and  horticulture.  A  good  quality  of  wine 
coulS  be  produced  by  care  in  selecting  the  proper  species  of  grapes. 
This  has  already  been  shown  by  what  has  been  achieved  in  that  direction. 
Altogether,  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  enormous  value  to 
the  Territory. 

Our  horticultural  fair  was  pronounced  by  all  the  most  comprehensive 
and  evenly  balanced  exhibition  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  ever  seen,  and  it 
has  stamped  New  Mexico  as  the  most  perfect  fruit-growing  section  of 
the  world,  and  while  there  are  many  e^oiibitions  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  some  which  might  excel  in  some  particular  fruit,  there  is  none  which 
includes  such  a  splendid  showing  oi  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There  is  one 
very  noticeable  tning  about  the  fruit  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  is  it  is 
entirely  free  from  insects  of  all  kinds,  is  firm,  and  of  very  iine  flavor. 

During  the  course  of  this  fair  it  was  visited  bv  those  familiar  with 
the  American  Institute  fairs  in  New  York,  with  State  fairs  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  those  of  Colorado  and  California,  and  all  concurred  that  the 
fruit  excelled  anything  seen  before  at  similar  fairs. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  246  entries  of  apples,  34  of  crab  apples,  l'J5 
of  pears;  58  of  peaches,  108  of  plums,  13  of  apricots,  37  of  nectarines, 
15  of  quinces,  36  of  grapes,  12  of  nuts,  etc. 

When  the  premium  list  was  published  the  criticism  was  made  that 
the  number  of  varieties  of  fruits  required  for  the  first  premiums  were 
.so  large  that  no  entries  of  that  character  could  be  made.  The  sched- 
ule called  for  40  varieties  of  apples,  40  of  pears,  20  of  plums,  5  of 
apricots,  5  of  nectarines,  etc.  The  result  showed  that  our  horticul- 
turists are  raising  a  much  larger  variety  of  fruits  than  was  generally 
supposed,  as  in  all  the  above  cases  the  required  number  was  actually 
exceeded. 

Among  the  notable  specimens  were  the  following:  Largest  apple, 
weight,  23  ounces;  circumference,  15f  inches.  Red  Beitigheimer, 
weight,  18i  ounces.  Gravenstein,  14  ounces  and  138  inches.  Russet, 
13i  ounces  and  13i  inches,  etc. 

Among  the  pears  a  Bartlett  weighing  18i  ounces,  and  an  Idaho 
weighing  18  ounces  were  noticed. 

The  Agricultural  Ck)llege  (of  New  Mexico)  exhibit  showed  a  pearh 
weighing  10^  ounces,  and  a  Pride  of  the  Rio  Grande  weighed  lO.V 
ounces. 

A  bunch  of  Muscat  grapes,  grow  n  as  far  north  as  Espanola,  weighted 
25  ounce^s,  though  not  ripe;  and  Stan  wick  nectarines  from  the  same 
lo<*ality  reached  51  ounces  in  weight. 

No  premiums  were  offered  for  vegetables  and  no  provision  made 
for  their  exhibition,  but  so  many  excellent  sjx^cimens  were  brought 
in  voluntarily  that  it  is  evident  that  ari*angements  should  be  made  to 
include  them  as  well  as  floral  displavs  at  subsequent  exhibitions. 

The  horticultural  fair  which  has  fust  closed  here  was  a  great  success 
from  ever}'  point. 
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MEMBERSHIP  AND  INCOME   OF  THE   NEW   MEXICO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY, INCORPORATED   AS  A   TERRITORIAL   INSTITUTION   IN    1886. 

The  number  of  life  members  is  17;  of  annual  members,  166. 

As  life  membership  practically  cuts  off  future  income,  the  society 
has  decided  to  laj'  aside  half  of  the  sum  received  from  life  members  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  erection  of  buildings  in 
the  future. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  during  the  past  year  were  $712.40. 

Life  members $150. 00 

Annual  members ^ 166. 00 

A<imi88ions 169. 45 

BubflcriptionH 1 67. 60 

I>c»nations 27. 85 

Premimn,  less  expense 131. 6(» 

Total 712.40 

AGRicuLxrRE — Horticulture. 

(<j<'orKe  Vestal,  agriculturist  and   horticulturist.  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College  Experiment 

station.] 

AGRICULTURE. 

Our  agriculture  is  carried  on  bv  the  aid  of  irri^tion,  and  when  water  is  plentiful 
abundant  crops  are  produced.  In  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande,  Pecos  Valley,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Territory  modem  farms  exist,  and  when  well  managed  are  proliteble. 
when  a  system  of  storing  flood  waters  is  put  in  opjeration  immense  areas  will  be  put 
into  cultivation.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop  raised,  producing  three  to  four  cut- 
tings each  season,  yielding  3  to  5  tons  of  hay.  It  is  an  excellent  feed,  and  moet 
work  horses  receive  no  other  at  anv  time  of  the  year,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
even  when  continually  worked.  t\'heat  is  largely  raised,  principall^j^  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Rye  and  barley  also  do  well.  The  experiments  carried  on  with  sugar  beeti> 
at  this  station  and  bv  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  during  the  past  year 
conclusively  prove  that  beets  of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced  in  nearly  every 
Hcction  of  the  Territory.  Beets  were  produced  which  showed  10  to  22  per  cent 
sucrose,  great  numbers  of  the  samples  running  14  to  17  per  cent.  The  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  l)eet  is  susceptible  of  a  great  development.  Kaffir  com  ha«  proved  to  be  a 
good  crop  in  this  climate  and  is  largelv  cultivated  in  some  sections.  There  are  many 
<Tops  not  now  cultivated  which  would  prove  profitable  if  attention  were  directed  to 
them.  Many  sections  of  New  Mexico,  by  reason  of  altitude  or  other  conditions,  have 
climates  peculiar! v  tUeir  own,  which  would  prove  well  adapted  to  some  particular 
crop  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  live  farmer.  One  great  advantage  the  faumer 
has  here  over  the  eastern  farmer  is'  the  ease  by  which  he  can  preserve  his  crops. 
The  dry,  pure  air  retards  decay  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  absence  of  heavy  dews  and 
rains  ena})les  him  to  harvest  and  store  his  crops  with  but  little  waste. 

HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  in  horticulture  tliat  New  Mexico  may  expect  her  greatest  development.  The 
snil,  when  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated,  and  the  climate  seem  to  oe  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  pnwiuction  of  fine  fruit.  The  soil  is  supplied  with  such  essential  ele- 
ments for  tree  growth  as  lime,  potash,  etc.,  in  such  aoundance  as  to  he  practically 
inexhaustible.  These  fertilizers  form  a  large  part  of  the  expense  bill  oi  the  fruit 
gnjwer  of  the  humid  regrion.  Our  sunny  climate  produces  a  large,  fine-flavored,  high- 
colored,  attractive-looking  fruit,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  selling  qualities. 

The  fruit  industrv  of  the  Territory  is  still  undeveloped.  True,  fruit  growing  haj 
Wen  largely  carrie<1i  on  in  San  Juan  County,  the  Rio  GrandCj  and  Pecos  A^alley,  and 
large  quantities  of  fruit  have  l)een  shipped  to  near-by  and  distant  markets,  success- 
fully competing  with  fruit  from  other  States;  but  the  lai^  area  comprising  the  small 
valleys,  mesas,  and  level  tracts,  when  supplied  with  irrigating  waters,  will  produce 
such  fruits  as  their  climates  will  mature  in  larger  quantities  and  to  a  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Vegetables  of  all  kinds  reach  their  highest  development  in  the  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory having  climates  favorable  to  their  growth,  and  when  properly  cultivated  yield 
enormously.  The  quality  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  produced  anywhere.  The  celery  of  Bernalillo  and  Chaves  counties  has  gained 
a  wide  reputation  for  its  crLspness  and  fine  flavor,  and  is  quite  largely  shipped  to 
adjoining  States.  The  cabbage  of  northern  New  Mexico  has  been  known  for  years 
to  l>e  as  nne  as  can  be  produced.  The  tomatoes  of  the  Mesilla  V^alley,  when  canned, 
are  su|)erior  to  any  yet  brought  to  this  market,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly 
increawng. 

TEN    ACRES   ENOUGH. 

[W.  S.  Burke.] 

WHAT  A   MAN  CAN   DO   WITH   A  8MALL  TRACT  OF   LAND  UNDEB  IRBIUATION. 

Sweet  potatoes  of  most  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  constitute  one  of  the  best  crojis 
that  the  farmer  can  raise,  because  they  enable  him  to  realize  a  good  return  for  his 
season's  work  from  a  very  small  tract  of  land,  which  is  an  important  consideration  to 
a  farmer  an v where,  but  especially  so  to  one  in  an  irrigation  country.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  ttis  country  seem  to  l>e  peculiarly  adapttKi  to  the  growth  of  the  sweet 
potato;  the  quality  of  the  product  is  lully  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  potatoes  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre  with 
proper  cultivation.  They  never  sell  for  less  in  the  fall  than  $1  a  bushel,  and  those 
that  are  kept  into  the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $2.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  1  acre  cultivated  to  sweet  potatoes  in  New  Mexico  will  yield  the  farmer  as  much 
money  as  he  can  hope  to  realize  in  a  good  year  from  80  acres  of  com  or  wheat  in 
Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  since  the  results  are  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  not  by 
acres,  it  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  irrigation  farmer,  although  he  may  not 
be  able  to  cultivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  rain  belt,  has  a  bet- 
ter prospect  of  success  and  a  decidedly  better  chance  of  a  bank  ac(»ount  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onion,  which  grows  to  greater  perfection  in 
the  Southwest  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  affords  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  Territory,  and  reouires  irri^tion  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery  color  and  its  {)ecuhar  mild  flavor, 
this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  always  brings  the  highest 
market  price.  The  yield  is  about  500  bushels  to  the  acre  under  proi)er  cultivation, 
and  the  pricre  at  home  ranges  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country',  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  found  in  such 
articles  grown  elsewhere. 

The  New  Mexico  celery  is  far  8ui)erior  to  that  grown  in  California  and  is  pronounced 
by  all  who  try  it  fully  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  famous  Kalamazoo  product,  which 
is  noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  superiority. 

And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus  New  Mexico  can  fairlv  claim  to  "beat  the  world,'* 
for  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  raised  asparagus  which  can  at 
all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  vallev  of  central  and  southern  New  Mexico.  In 
many  places  there  are  large  quantities  of  saltpeter  in  the  soil  (the  American  settlers 
call  ft  *' alkali,''  becaase  it  comes  to  the  surfa(*e  after  a  rain  an<l  makes  the  ground 
white,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  alkali  of  the  north).  This  article,  which  is  delete- 
rious to  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  is  the  favorite  food  of  asparagus  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  has  Ix^en  done  wherever  this  vegetable  is 
grown  in  the  t^tern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain  a  degree  of 
excellence  and  flavor  in  this  countrv*  which  is  unknown  el^where.  During  April 
and  ATay,  the  months  when  the  cutting  is  done,  the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  a  growth  of  about  6  inches  in  a  day,  every  particle  of  which  is  edible; 
there  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown  away — the  whole  stock  is  as  soft  and  tender 
as  green  peas,  ami  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior.  Sample  lots  of  New  Mexico 
asparagus  have  been  sent  to  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  verdict  is  everywhere 
the  same,  **The  best  I  ever  saw"  It  is  not  only  l)etter  than  that  grown  in  the  East, 
but  is  so  much  better  that  its  suj)eriority  is  noticeable  at  once  even  to  the  casual 
observer.  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  it  will  Ijear  shipping  to  Portland,  Me., 
and  that  is  as  far  away  from  New  Mexico  as  you  can  get  in  the  Unite<l  States;  so  the 
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whole  country  is  open  to  us  aa  a  market,  and  that  the  article  can  be  sold  wherever  it 
is  introduced  goes  without  sayine.     It  will  sell  iti*elf. 

An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield,  after  the  third  year,  about  200  pounds  a  day 
for  sixty  days,  which  is  as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it;  this  will  bring  an  average  of  10 
cents  a  pound  during  the  season.  An  acre  in  sweet  potatoes  will  yield  900  bushels, 
worth  $1  a  bushel  at  leai*t  as  soon  as  they  are  dug.  An  acre  of  onions  will  yield  500 
bushels,  worth  never  le^  than  $500,  and  an  acre  of  celery  can  be  relied  upon  to  briiiK 
at  least  $600.  A  man  nee<ls  2  acres  in  alfalfa  and  2  in  corn  or  oats  for  his  horse  and 
cow  and  2  acres  for  house  lot,  orchard,  and  kitchen  garden.  That  makes  10  acre? 
in  all,  which  is  as  much  as  any  man  nee<ls  to  farm  for  profit,  and  is  fully  as  much  as 
the  most  industrious  man  can  cultivate  properly.  There  is  an  abundance  of  go  4 
land  for  such  purposes  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Territory  in  point  of  settlement,  a 
section  that  has  been  settled  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  yet  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  available  land  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation  at  the 
C resent  time.  Beginning  a  little  alx>ve  Bernalillo  and  going  down  to  a  point  a  little 
elow  San  Marcial,  we  have  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  fruitful  sei'tions  of  the 
famous  vallev  and  lyinjr  right  in  what  mav  properly  be  called  the  agricultural  center 
of  New  Mexico,  a  district  of  al)out  150  miles  in  length  and  with  an  average  width  of 
about  5  miles,  embracing  750  se<*tions  or  480,000  acres;  and  yet  a  careful  writer,  who 
has  traveled  frequently  over  the  district  of  country  in  question,  says:  **  If  we  concede 
that  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  now  under  cultivation  we  are  making  a  very  liberal 
estimate."  But  if  we  should  almost  double  this  very  liberal  estimate  we  should  still 
have  in  the  district  referred  to  about  400,000  acres  of  unused  land — enough  to  furnish 
homes  and  profitable  employment  to  400,000  families,  or  more  than  the  entire  pren- 
ent  population  of  the  Territory.  And  there  is  no  waste  land  in  this  district  named; 
it  is  all  arable  and  all  tillable  and  needs  onlv  the  application  of  water  to  make  it 
as  productive  as  the  best  land  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Rio  Grande  carries 
water  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  this  tract  without  encroaching  in 
the  least  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  live  farther  down  the  river.  True,  there 
would  not  be  water  enough  under  the  system  of  irrigation  at  present  in  use — a  system 
that  was  adopted  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  economy  in  the  use  of  water  was 
something  wnolly  unknown  and  totally  unnecessary,  and*  under  which  the  water 
wasted  is  at  least  h\e  times  as  much  iri  quantity  as  the  water  used — but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  system  will  continue  many  years  longer.  Modem  systems  of 
irrigation  are  l)eing  introduced  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country  where  farming  is 
done  by  irrigation.  New  Mexico  will  not  remain  long  behind  tlie  times.  The  sys- 
tem practiced  in  California  and  Colorado,  and  in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  our  own  Tefri- 
torv,  which  puts  the  water  upon  the  cultivated  fields  and  not  upon  the  waste  places 
and  the  wagon  roads,  will  soon  be  adopted  in  this  section,  and  then,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Rio  (rrande  will  furnish  water  enough  to  irrigate  all  the  lands  in  its  valley  and 
will  support  more  people  than  are  now  in  the  whole  TerritorJ^ 

A  countrv  like  New  Mexico,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vejretables  can  be  grown 
to  such  perfection  and  in  such  profusion,  is  the  place  for  canning  factories,  and  it  \s 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  settlement  in  the  Territory  in  which  there  is  not  at 
the  present  time  a  good  opening  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  The  j^enial 
climate,  the  long  seasons,  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  the  rich  soil,  which  is 
further  enriche<rat  every  irrigation  by  the  valuable  sediment  which  is  brought  down 
from  the  mountains,  all  combine  to* produce  conditions  which  are  not  surpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  world  for  the  successful  growing  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the  yield 
of  these  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  hardly  l)e  believed  by  any  one  who  does  not 
possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  reliable  home  demand  for 
all  such  products,  and  everything  of  that  sort  that  can  be  grown  here  will  be  needed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  people;  but  there  are  comparatively  only  a  few 
vegetables  that  can  be  kept  for  winter  use  without  preserving  or  canning.  It  Is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  camps  and  the 
mining  camps  and  villages  of  the  West  are  the  largest  consumers  of  canned  goods  in 
the  world;  many  of  them  practically  live  out  of  tin  cans.  The  area  of  country  in  the 
Southwest  that  can  be  used  for  mining  and  grazing  purposes  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  area  that  can  be  cultivate<l,  and  such  a  great  number  of  people  must  always  find 
employment  in  those  occupations,  that  all  tne  vegetable  products  of  the  country  will 
always  find  a  ready  market  at  home.  But,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
grater  part  of  these  products  to  be  canned  in  order  to  be  utilized.  At  present  we 
are  not  producing  one-fourth  of  the  v^jetables  we  consume  for  want  of  proper  facili- 
ties for  preparing  them  for  market,  and  while  we  are  able  to  produce  more  and  better 
vegetables  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  our  people  are  fed  mainly 
upon  the  inferior  products  of  other  sections.     If  this  condition  of  things  had  to  be 
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permanent  it  would  be  rather  discouraging;  but  it  will  not  continue  verj'  much 
longer;  the  good  openings  that  are  presented  in  all  nart«  of  the  Territory  for  the 
establishment  of  canning  factories  will  soon  be  taken  aa vantage  of  by  men  who  are 
looking  for  good  business  opportunities.  The  only  reai»on  why  such  industries  have 
not  already  been  established  in  all  sections  of  the  Territory  is  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent careless  and  haphazard  system  of  irrigation  renders  the  supply  uncertain ;  but 
given  a  reliable  moaem  system,  such  as  will  soon  be  introduced  in  every  section 
where  there  are  intellij^ent,  progressive  people,  and  it  will  be  but  a  little  while  before 
we  have  canning  factories  enough  established  in  the  Territory  to  take  care  of  all  the 
vegetables  we  can  raise,  and  the  large  sums  that  we  now  send  abroad  every  year  to 
p>ay  for  stuff  that  we  buy  from  other  sections  will  be  kept  at  home  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  people. 

With  re8i>ect  to  canned  good,  woolen  goods,  and  all  other  articles  which  can  l>e 
manufactured  successfullv  here,  we  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  a  market  at 
home  for  all  we  can  produce,  but  the  Territory  is  so  far  away  from  any  other  manu- 
&u;turing  center  that  the  ci)8t  of  transportation  on  goods  sKipped  in  from  abroad  is 
^reat  enough  to  give  the  home  manufacturer  a  good  ** protective  tariff"  which  no 
Congress  can  repeal. 

CANAIGRE. 

An  industry  that  is  exclusively  adapted  to  the  arid  Southwest,  and 
especially  adapted  to  New  Mexico,  is  the  production  of  the  canaigre 
plant. 

The  following  extract  from  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station  will  give  the  information  asked  by  many  as  to  whether 
canaigre  may  be  grown  in  their  respective  localities: 

The  best  conditions  for  the  growth  of  canaigre  are  a  cool  but  not  freezing  climate, 
a  motierate  amount  of  moisture,  sandy,  fertile  soil,  and  probably  also  a  sunny  and 
arid  atmosphere.  These  conditions  are  nowhere  combined  more  perfectly  or  for  a 
longer  penod  of  the  year  than  during  the  six  or  seven  cooler  months  in  the  arid 
Southwest.  *  •*  *  A  mean  temperature  of  about  70°  or  less  is  required  for  the  growth 
of  canaigre.  Above  this,  even  though  there  be  abundant  rain,  as  was  the  case  in 
August,  the  roots  will  not  do  more  than  sprout  feebly,  and  various  attempts  to  make 
them  grow  in  warm  weather  have  failed.  This  seems  to  limit  canaigre  to  the  South- 
west, lor  nowhere  else,  excepting  possibly  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  is  there  so 
long  a  period  of  mild  weather.  It  has  been  grown  experimentally  in  Florida  with 
some  success,  but  in  the  Northern  States  the  interval  between  the-servere  cold  of 
winter  and  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  too  short  to  allow  of  much  root  develop- 
ment. The  sprouting  of  the  roots  in  August,  under  the  influence  of  rain,  suggests 
that,  in  the  culture  of  canaigre,  one  or  two  summers  would  prepare  the  plant  to  grow 
more  promptly  on  the  advent  of  cool  weather. 

The  growing  plant  will  stand  a  go<)d  deal  of  cold.  When  frosted  the  leaves  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  but  immediately  regain  position  when  thawed  out  b}^  the 
son.  The  root  also  will  endure  freezing.  It  has  been  left  in  the  ground  all  winter 
60  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  subjected  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  15°  below  zero, 
without  injury.  At  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  roots  stood  a  very  severe  winter  without  any 
d^ma^  whatever.  At  Peoria,  111.,  plantings  made  in  1892  w^re  still  alive  in  1895, 
and  similar  results  are  noted  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Garden  City,  Kans.  The 
new  root  development,  however,  is  stated  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be  insignificant 
under  such  conditions. 

As  to  locality,  canaigre  is  found  more  commonly  in  sandy  washes  where  water  is 
more  abundant.  With  irrigation  it  will  make  a  good  growth  in  any  fertile,  tillable 
ground,  but  the  influence  of  soil  conditions  on  actual  production  has  been  little 
studied.  It  seems  to  stand  considerable  alkali,  and  is  even  reported  in  the  salt-grass 
meadows  of  Tia  Juana  V^alley,  near  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  tanning  materials  in  canaigre  remain  pretty  constant  throughout  the  growing 
season,  with,  however,  a  small  but  distinct  increase  after  the  plants  become  estab- 
lished in  vigorous  growth.  The  amount  of  this  increase  in  mature  roots  from  year  to 
year  was  further  shown  by  taking  four  samples  of  wild  roots,  comprising  every  age 
up  to  about  5  years,  dividing  the  samples  as  nearly  as  possible  into  successive  years' 
growth  and  analyzing.  It  was  found  that  the  average  mcrease  of  tanning  materials 
fcrom  year  to  ^'ear,  in  ten  instances,  was  1.64  per  cent  in  water-free  material.  In 
one  set  of  cultivated  samples  the  averages  of  the  first  and  second  years*  roots  differed 
2.64  per  cent.  This  indicates  a  small  but  constant  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  tanning 
materials  from  year  to  year,  but  holds  true  only  so  long  as  the  roots  retain  their 
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vitality.  When  they  die  the  tanning  fiul)etances  quickly  disappear.  Although  the 
percentage  does  not  increase  remarkably  from  year  to  year,  the  roots  themselves 
became  larger,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  tanning  materials  is  much  greater. 

A  factory  for  extracting  tannin  from  canaigre  is  located  at  Deming, 
280  miles  from  Albuquerque  and  directly  tributary  to  El  Paso;  but 
arrangements  are  made  to  start  a  tannin  factory  at  San  Antonio. 
N.  Mex.  Parties  interested  have  been  very  busy  in  San  Antonio  for 
the  past  several  weeks  taking  options  on  land,  selecting  a  site  for  the 
factory,  and  perfecting  other  arrangements  attendant  upon  immediate 
construction. 

The  factory  at  Deming  has  l>een  depending  upon  its  supply  of  (*anai- 
gre  from  the  wild  root,  which  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  and  is  gathered  by  the  natives  and  shipped. 
Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  the  plant,  and  already 
options  have  been  secured  on  8,0()0  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Antonio,  with  2,000  acres  more  to  follow,  thus  making  5,0(.)0  acres 
altogether.  This  immense  tract  of  land  will  be  placed  under  a  com- 
plete system  of  irrigation,  for,  although  the  canaigre  plant  grows  wild 
m  the  most  arid  regions,  it  takes  five  years  to  assume  mature  growth, 
while  under  irrigation  a  good  crop  can  be  produced  annually.  Canai- 
gre grows  only  six  months  in  the  year  and,  strange  to  sav,  this  is 
during  the  winter  season  from  October  to  April.  This  plant  ha«  been 
used  by  the  Mexicans  for  centuries  in  tanning  their  leather,  but  always? 
in  a  dry  form.  Now,  however,  there  has  been  discovered  a  process 
by  which  the  acid  can  be  extracted  from  the  gi'een  root,  so  that  a  new 
supply  can  be  taken  from  the  fields  every  day  and  converted  into  tan- 
nic acid,  thus  making  the  root  worth  from  ^80  to  $90  per  ton  in  any 
market. 

San  Antonio  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  place  on  account  of 
its  irrigating  facilities  and  its  rich  coal  fields.  The  coal  mines  of  the 
Hilton  Mercantile  Company  lie  not  very  far  distant  and  the  fuel  can 
be  had  at  a  v^ry  nominal  rate.  The  factory  will  employ  50  or  60  men, 
while  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  will  give  work  to  an  additional  force 
of  250  men.  The  capitalists  who  are  mterested,  it  is  said,  will  spend 
a  Quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  before  they  get  the  factory  in  running 
order.  This  will  undoubtedly  make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
enterprises  in  the  Territory,  and  will  mean  a  great  era  of  prosperity 
for  the  San  Antonio  Valley. 

THE    CANAIGRE    PLANT. 

Canaigre  is  one  of  the  richest  producers  of  tannic  acid  known  to  the 
chemists  and  tanners.  In  tanning  leather  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  great  vats  full  of  the  acid,  in  which  hides  soak  until  rid  of  much 
of  the  animal  matter  and  are  rendered  pliable.  Canaigre  is  found  wild 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  almost  every  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Through  deforestization,  the  former  great  sources  of  supply  of  tan- 
nic acid,  oak,  hemlock,  beach,  and  sumac,  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
Canaigre  has  been  declared  by  experts  to  be  a  better  tannic-acid  pro- 
ducer than  hemlock  bark. 

To  Mr.  Francis  E,  Lester,  registrar  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Las  Cruces,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  description 
of  this  valuable  plant  and  its  uses: 

Canaijjre  {Rnmer  hymenompalm)  is  a  native  plant  found  wild  in  the  region  known 
to  botanists  as  the  Lower  Sonora  Hfe  zone.  It  is  most  at  home  in  a  sandvsoil,  and  in 
the  lower  plains  and  river  valleys.     Its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Spanish  *^cana  agria 
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(sour  tane) ,  otherwise  known  as  wild  dock,  wild  rhubarb,  etc.  Its  roots  are  like 
those  of  the  dahlia  or  of  the  sweet-potato,  being  tul>erou8.  They  vary  in  size  from 
the  fraction  of  an  ounce  to  more  than  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  grow  in  clusters 
which  increai^e  in  numl)cr  and  size  every  year,  growing  darker  and  harder  as  they 
^rrow  older.  A  plant  grown  from  seed  will  produce  a  root  from  1  to  4  ounces  in 
weight  the  first  season,  and  this  root  will  produce  from  two  to  a  dozen  other  roots 
during  the  next  season.  The  lifeof  the  plant  is  about  five  or  six  j>-ears.  Wild  plants 
are  found  yielding  as  many  as  eighty  to  one  hundred  roots,  weighing  8  or  9  pounds. 
In  cultivation  the  plant  has  l)een  satisfactorily  proi)agated  by  cutting  the  tubers,  or 
by  detaching  the  shoots,  in  the  same  way  that  tne  sweet-potato  is  propagated. 

The  plant  makes  it^  growth  during  the  winter  season,  between  September  and  May, 
blooming  in  March  and  April,  and  dying  down  in  May.  It  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
cold,  one  plant  having  stood  15*^  below  zero  in  New  York  State. 

Ex])eriment^  show  that  the  per  cent  f)f  tannic  acid  in  the  root^  runs  from  25  to  over 
30  \^eT  (»ent.  The  effect  of  cultivation  appears  more  in  increased  size  and  nund)er  of 
the  root**  than  in  increased  percentage  of  tannic  acid. 

AVhen  shippe<l  green  the  roots  were  found  to  ferment  on  the  way,  but  shippe<l  in  a 
drie<i  and  sliced  condition  they  meet  with  a  favorable  reception.  By  drymg  and 
slicing,  a  ton  of  canaigre  chips  is  produced  from  3  tons  of  green  root**.  In  1891  over 
1,000  carloads  were  snipped  to  Euroi>ean  points.  The  i)rices  rangtnl  from  So5  to  $65, 
delivered. 

Experiments,  for  the  j)urpose  of  o})taining  a  njore  concentrated  form  of  canaigre 
product,  resulted  in  1892  in  producing  a  satisfactory  canaigre  extract,  and  a  factory 
was  erected  at  Deming  to  produce  the  extract.  The  product  is  a  semisolid  extract, 
having  a  standard  purity  of  48  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  One  ton  of  this  extract  is 
obtaine<l  from  4.83  tons  of  green  rooti*.  The  entire  output  of  the  factory  was  sold  at 
pri<'es  avera^ng  5  cents  a  pound  deliveretl. 

S.  P.  Curtis,  the  juror  ot  tanning  materials  of  the  World's  Fair,  says:  *'l  am  of  tlie 
opinion  that  canaigre  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  with  less  injurious  sub- 
stances than  any  other  known  timnic  material  in  use.  leather  tanne<l  with  this 
material  is  much  stronger,  more  dural>le  and  flexible,  and  is  affected  less  by  heat  and 
moisture  than  that  tanned  by  any  other  material.  It  reduces  the  time  of  tanning  to 
at  least  one-half  that  required  by  other  materials  used  in  modern  tanning,  and  it  con- 
tains a  filling  property  not  founcl  in  any  other  tanning  material." 

These  favorable  comments  are  practically  repeated  by  experts  in  other  countries. 
With  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  oak  and  hemlock,  tanners  will  have  to  look  else- 
where for  a  tanning  product. 

Twenty  to  forty  years  are  required  to  grow  a  fair-sized  tree,  while  in  two  years  as 
much  tannic  acicl  as  would  be  contained  in  the  tree  mav  be  produced  from  canaigre 
on  a  few  yards  of  land.  A  ton  of  hemlock  bark  furnishes  about  the  same  quantity 
of  tannin  as  a  ton  of  canaigre  roots,  but  the  former  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  latter.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  working  the  hemlock  bark  into  extract  is  greater 
tlian  that  of  working  the  canaigre  chips. 

Canaigre  is  a  certain  crop.  It  responds  readily  to  cultivation  by  an  increased  yield. 
It  is  easily  planted.  About  900  pounds  of  yoiing,  1-ounce  roots,  set  at  intervals  of 
1  foot  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  is  sufficient  for  one  acre.  It  is  a  winter  crop,  and  is  irri- 
gate<i  when  water  is  little  used  for  other  irrigation  purposes.  The  roots  may  lx»  left 
in  the  ground  for  an  indefinite  time  before  harvesting. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  canaigre  is  not  more  than  $1H.50.  The  roots  will 
yield  from  12  to  20  tons  i>er  acre.  The  crop  may  be  irrigated  four  to  six  times,  the 
land  being  cultivated  after  each  irrigation  in  order  to  loosen  up  the  soil.  Planting 
should  be  done  Ijefore  October  1,  and  harvesting  between  June  and  Septemlx^r. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  waste  product  left  after  extraction  is  as  valuable  for  fuel 
aB  mesquite  wood.     When  well  rotted,  it  is  also  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  is  said  that  the  available  supply  of  native  roots  near  railroad  shipping  points  has 
been  exhausted,  and  the  indastry  must  in  future  dei>end  upon  the  cultivated  product. 
In  this  territory,  where,  as  every  resident  knows,  the  wild  tul:>er  grows  luxuriantly 
all  around,  some  test  crops  of  this  plant  ought  to  l)e  made. 

It  was  said,  long  ago,  that  the  manager  of  the  plant  at  Deming  declared  that  San 
Juan  County  was  the  l)est  country  for  the  growth  of  canaigre  he  had  seen.  Only  the 
lack  of  railroad  connection  prevented  that  plant  being  located  there.  But  at  the 
prices  mentioned  it  ought  to  pay  to  ship,  dried  and  sliced. 

CELERY   PRODUCTION. 

A  product  in  which  the  Peccs  Valley  is  gaining  special  distinction  is 
its  celery.  It  Ls  an  industry  which  is  developing  rapidly,  constantly 
acquiring  new  markets.     Tlie  most  extensive  production  of  this  deli- 
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cacy  is  near  Roswell,  on  the  Spring  Brook  celery  farm.  The  farm 
is  watered  by  a  great  spring  bubbling  from  mother  earth,  which, 
combined  witn  the  continual  sunshine  peculiar  to  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
the  saline  nature  of  the  soil,  makes  a  combination  for  growing  a  high 
grade  of  celery  not  possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  constant 
sunshine,  which. blushes  the  apple,  crimsons  the  cherry,  ripens  the 
golden  grain,  colors  the  flowers,  and  flavors  the  fruits  with  the  choicest 
essence  of  nature's  brewing,  is  no  lo^s  potent  in  storing  up  those  essen- 
tial qualities  in  celery  that  raise  it  to  a  standard  excellence,  surpassed 
by  none,  equaled  by  few,  and  may  be  well  said  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  celerv  trade  as  gold  to  the  monetary  system.  The  celery  I'aised  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  is  pronounced  by  those  qualified  to  judge  superior  to 
that  raised  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  it 
leads  all  competitors  in  every  market  it  has  reached  would  seem  to 
verify  the  assertion,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  it  came  in  com- 
petition with  the  product  of  the  most  famous  celery  farms  in  the  whole 
country.  The  son  of  the  valley  seems  to  possess  to  a  marked  degree 
the  constituents  which  impart  to  this  table  delicacy  the  peculiar  nutty 
flavor  so  much  sought  after  by  epicures.  The  Spring  Brook  farm  has 
proven  a  full  success,  both  in  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and  in 
marketing  it  to  financial  advantage.  The  Roswell  Register  notes  this 
fact  in  a  recent  paragraph,  which  says: 

W.  M.  Farmer  has  just  received  returns  from  his  last  shipment  of  celery.  The 
total  figures  show  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand,  he  shipped  out 
SS,815  pounds.  The  express  bill  on  this  was  $1,389.80.  The  gross  income  realized 
at  the  farm  for  the  crop  of  20  acres  was  over  $6,000. 

The  planting  on  this  farm  has  been  increased  to  25  acres  this  sea- 
son, while  all  over  the  valley  farmers  are  putting  in  beds  of  greater  or 
less  extent. 

FANCY     TOBACCO     SEED     TO     BE     DISTRIBUTED     AMONG     NEW     MEXICAN 
FAMMERS   BY   THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF  ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  following  letters  I'elative  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  have  been 
received  by  the  Conunercial  Club  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  seed  men- 
tioned is  now  at  the  club  rooms  awaiting  distribution.  The  seed  will 
be  issued  in  small  quantities  to  all  farmers  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco 
and  who  will  agree  to  give  the  intelligent  care  and  attention  necessary 
to  insure  successful  cultivation.     The  letters  are  self-explanatory: 

CnicAoo,  III. 
Commercial  Clcb,  AUfUrjuerque,  X.  Mcx. 

(Gentlemen:  Not  long  a^o  Mr.  ChaTnl)ers,  general  freight  agent,  nent  me  a  sample 
of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuqueniue,  which  I  sent  to  an  expert  grower 
in  Virginia,  who  reports  on  wame  a.**  follow.*!: 

''The  tobacco  you  sent  to  nie  ha.s  an  excellent  flavor,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
wa'J  cut  before  being  thoroughl  v  ri|>e  it  cured  up  green.  In  as  dry  a  climate  t^  New 
Mexico,  with  the  proper  kind  of  seed  to  iKigin  with,  t^jbacco  ought  to  cure  a  splendid 
bright  red  color  without  using  any  tire  at  all.  But  in  order  to  get  the  right  color  and 
flav(jr,  two  things  are  necessary — the  right  kind  of  seed,  and  allowing  the  plant  to 
become  thoroughly  ripe. 

"In  New  Mexico  the  plant  bed  should  be  made  in  February,  and  should  l)e  from 
20  to  50  yards  square,  ac<"ording  to  the  size  of  the  crop  contemplated,  and  should  b^ 
irrigate<l.  The  plant  be<l  should  be  gotten  in  thorough  onler  and  the  seed  should  ne 
sown  in  it  by  the  1st  of  March. 

"  The  plant  should  be  rea<ly  to  set  out  in  June,  and,  if  the  grouml  is  in  good  order, 
one  rain  or  one  irrigation  will  make  the  (Top.     Tobacco  requires  less  water  than  auy 
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other  plant  I  know  of.  The  great  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  too  much  rain, 
which  makes  it  cabbage  or  bunch  up.  If  we  could  have  moisture  just  when  we 
wanted  it,  and  not  too  much,  and  such  soil  as  you  have  in  the  West,  we  would  make 
the  finest  tobacco  in  the  world. 

**  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain,  your  friend, 

**W.    G.    PiLKINGTON." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  profit- 
able of  crops.  On  the  strength  of  the  opinion  alx)ve  given,  by  one  qualified  by  long 
experience  as  a  grower  and  manufacturer  to  speak  knowingly,  I  would  warmly  advo- 
cate your  body's  taking  up  the  matter  of  careful  experimentation  in  tobacco  culture, 
with  a  view  to  its  becoming  established  on  a  sound  basis  as  one  of  New  Mexico's 
products.  I  will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  that  end.  I  have 
written  for  information  as  to  the  best  s^ed  to  use. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  A.  Davis, 
Industrial  Coinmimonerj  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  Rwy.  Co.j  Chicago^  III, 

ALFALFA    HAY. 

The  remarkable  development  in  the  West  of  the  species  of  hay 
known  as  alfalfa,  within  the  past  few  years,  can  not  fail  to  interest 
the  farmer  immigrant.  Special  attention  is  now  given  here  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  crop,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  is  a 
plant  of  wonderful  power  of  gi^owth.  As  a  rule,  three  cuttings  a  sea- 
son are  made  in  the  North  and  five  in  the  South,  which  will  average 
for  the  season  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  to  each  cutting. 

It  is  a  species  of  lucem,  a  perennial,  an  enormously  prolific  grower, 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  of  nutritive  matter,  and  is  of  such 
a  hardy,  aggressive  character  that  once  it  is  firmly  rooted  it  requires 
little  attention  other  than  an  occasional  irrigation  and  harvesting  of 
the  heavy  crop  of  hay  which  it  produces.  It  is  the  fodder  plant  of 
this  region  and  the  one  factor  that  will  permit  stock  raising  and  fat- 
tening to  be  successfullv  carried  on  upon  modern  scientific  principles 
in  what  has  heretofore  Keen  known  as  the  ''arid  region." 

FoiTnerly,  from  the  want  of  some  cheap  fattening  food,  the  far 
West  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  States  for  its  fat- 
tened beef.  Cattle  were  shipped  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  or 
Missouri,  fed  there  on  corn,  and  then  sent  back  as  beef  in  refrigerator 
cars,  to  be  eaten,  perhaps,  close  to  the  place  in  New  Mexico  from 
which  a  few  months  previously  the  thin  ox  had  been  shipped,  thus 
necessitating  a  double  journey  o/  600  to  1,000  miles  and  an  additional 
expen.se  of  4  to  6  cents  per  pound  for  carriage  alone.  To-day  a  good 
percentage  of  the  beef  eaten  in  New  Mexico  is  fattened  here  on  alfalfa, 
and  in  the  future,  as  more  land  is  placed  under  irrigation,  the  propor- 
tion will  be  largely  increased,  for  the  profits  are  necessarily  large,  the 
cost  of  the  double  journey  of  the  corn-fed  beef  being  so  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  New  Mexico  farmer. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  revolution  is  being  brought  about 
by  alfalfa,  enabling  New  Mexico  farmers  to  breed  high-grade  and 
thoroughbred  bulls.  Formerly  ranchmen  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Middle  States  for  the  large  num})er  of  high-class  bulls  they  required 
for  the  improvement  of  their  herds.  The  acclimatization  of  these  upon 
the  Western  plains  was  accomplished  by  enormous  loss,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  great  diflerence  in  climate  and  pasture.  To-day,  with  the  aid  of 
alfalfa,  breeding  such  cattle  is  fast  becoming  an  unportant  industry  in 
New  Mexico.     The  climate  here  being  the  same  and  the  grass  similar 
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to  that  upon  the  great  cattle  ranges,  the  mortality  during  acclimatiza- 
tion is  slight,  and  cattlemen  willingly  give  a  higher  price  for  a  New 
Mexico  than  for  an  Eastern  bred  bull. 

Another  important  consideration  to  the  advantage  of  this  gi*ass  is 
that  as  cattle  can  largely  depend  upon  the  nutritious  native  gi'asses 
during  the  winter,  the  New  Mexico  farmer  has  three  great  factors  in  his 
favor:  First,  a  higher  value  for  what  he  mises;  second,  less  cost, of 
production;  and  third,  a  practically  unlimited  market  at  his  door,  with 
no  heavy  freight  charges  to  pay  when  shipping  to  the  bu3^er — a  com- 
bination of  advantages  that  must  soon  drive  his  Eastern  competitor 
out  of  the  market,  and  leave  alone  in  his  hands  a  large  and  profitable 
business. 

For  all  these  reasons  there  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  1^  an 
immense  demand  for  alfalfa  for  cattle-raising  purposes. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  hog  raising,  and  with  equal  force.  It 
will  doubtless  sound  strangely  to  the  J^stern  farmer  to  be  told  that 
hogs  are  here  fatt<?ned  for  the  mai  ket  on  alfalfa  hay,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  and  the  meat  thus  produced  is  fully  equal  to,  if  not  better 
than,  corn-fattened  pork.  It  seems  to  be  as  good  for  hogs  as  for  cattle. 
It  is  becoming  the  rule  here,  and  such  hogs  command  high  prices,  as 
'*  hog  cholera  '  is  not  known  in  these  mesa  regions. 

Alfalfa  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  when  once  sown  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  keep  the  same 
field  in  alfalfa,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  land  that  has  borne 
crops  of  alfalfa  for  twenty  years,  and  even  for  a  longer  period, without 
showing  any  signs  of  depreciation. 

The  seed  is  usually  ^own  in  February,  on  land  alread}'  seeded  to 
wheat,  and  oats  are  also  frequently  sown  with  the  alfalfa  in  order  to 
act  as  a  shade  to  the  voung  plants.  But  quite  as  good  results  have 
been  obtained  by  sowing  the  alfalfa  alone.  The  seed  may  also  l>e  put 
in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  September.  The  young  plants  will  soon 
appear  above  the  ground  and  will  continue  to  grow,  in  roots  if  not  in 
leaf,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  cost  of  seeding  an  acre  of  land  with  alfalfa,  from  an  estimate 
made  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  and  harrowing $5. 00 

Drilling  geed 1. 25 

Making  borders  for  irrigation • 2. 50 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed,  at  8  cents 2. 00 

Total 10.75 

The  annual  expense  will  be: 

Cutting,  raking,  gathering,  and  stacking  3 J  tons,  at  $1 $3. 50 

Irrigating  six  timet?,  at  15  cents ,      •  ^ 

Water  per  acre •  "^ 

Cleaning  lateral  ditchen •  '"^O 

Baling  3J  tonH,  at  $1.85 4.72 

Hauling  to  railroad  'M  tons 3. 50 

Total 13.87 

This  makes  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  the  stack  $1.60  per  ton  and  not 
quite  $4  baled  and  delivered  on  c^irs.  Hitherto  most  of  the  alfalfa  has 
been  sold  as  hay,  but  much  better  returns  are  obtained  by  feeding  it 
to  live  stock,  for  raising  hogs,  and  dairy  produce,  which  undoubtedly 
constitute  the  best  products  of  the  farmer.     Alfalfa  usually  gives  four 
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cuttings  in  the  year,  but  with  care  and  plenty  of  water  it  would  be 

S)8sible  to  get  five  cuttings,  yielding  altogether  five  or  six  tons  of  hay. 
wing,  however,  to  a  somewhat  slovenly  method  of  fanning  and  t&e 
occasional  lack  of  water,  the  writer  places  the  average  yield  in  the 
valleys  at  3i  tons  per  acre. 

MAKES  GOOD    PORK. 

Wherever  alfalfa  can  be  raised  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  pork 
and  bacon  can  be  produced,  for  alfalfa  gives  growth  to  the  muscle, 
making  the  lean  meat  that  is  the  best  and  sells  the  best.     And  while 

f rowing  in  the  alfalfa  fields  the  hogs  get  the  exercise  needed  for 
ealthy  development.  Wherever  it  will  grow  it  may  be  made  a  highh' 
profitable  crop,  and  one  that  will  get  out  of  the  swine  industry  its 
biggest  possible  results. 

SOME   GOOD   THINGS    ABOl'T  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  benefits  lands  for  cultivation  by  opening  up  channels  through 
compact  substrata  to  a  considerable  depth,  allowing  the  entrance  of 
water  and  air.  The  roots  have  penetrated  the  most  compact  soil,  and 
their  power  to  enter  through  clay  and  hard  streaks  is  great  enough  to 
make  them  excellent  subsoilers.  The  soil  of  a  field  which  has  been 
planted  to  alfalfa  has  practically  been  deepened  for  subsequent  sowing 
in  wheat.  We  do  not  know  of  any  observations  having  been  made 
upon  the  root  development  of  wheat  in  prairie  soils,  nor  as  to  the 
depth  to  which  they  penetrate  in  the  virgin  soil,  where  there  is  a  veiy 
fine,  compact,  and  tough  substratum,  the  result  of  settling  and  com- 
pacting of  ages. 

To  plant  such  soil  to  alfalfa  is  to  perforate  this  compact  subsoil  with 
numerous  channels  for  the  passage  of  water  and  air  and  for  the  entrance 
of  other  roots  when  those  of  alfalfa  have  rotted.  The  work  done  by 
alfalfa  roots  in  accomplishing  this  is  very  great,  but  this  work  is  to 
benefit  the  soil,  to  the  advantage  of  the  succeeding  crops  and  to  the 
profit  of  the  owner,  being  the  cheapest  labor  as  well  as  the  best  directed 
and  most  efficient  of  any  which  he  can  employ.  The  great  benefit 
accruing  to  worn-out  wheat  fields  by  being  sown  to  alfalfa  is  a  matter 
assumea  to  be  a  fundamental  fact  of  New  Mexico  farming. 

At  average  prices  alfalfa  hay  does  not  bear  transportation,  except  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  some  more  marketable  form;  and  this  has  been  the  case  for  vears.  Until 
recently  the  fattening  of  steers  was  profitable,  and  consequently  a  favorite  manner  of 
marketing  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay  was  fed  in  the  field,  the  animals  pasturing  and 
fe^in^  on  the  ground  upon  which  the  crops  grew;  this  was  practically  equal  to 
returning  the  crop  to  the  soil  from  which  it  was  taken.  Of  course,  the  practice  is 
not  without  some  drawbatrks;  still  the  crowns  were  not  trampled  to  death  and  the 
voidinga  of  the  animals  were  equivalent  to  manuring  the  surface  soil  with  the  crop 
grown  upon  it.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is  not  an  economical  wav  of  treating 
the  manure;  but,  in  spite  of  the  losses,  a  large  amount  of  the  manurial  elements  of 
the  crop  were  returned  to  the  soil. 

This  does  not  hold  for  sheep  feeding,  and  unless  farmers  pay  more  attention  to  the 
manure  of  the  sheepfold,  some  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  alfalfa  growing  observed 
in  the  past  will  be  wanting  in  the  future.  The  care  of  this  manure  is  an  important 
question  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Alfalfa  is  a  lieavy  feeder  and  lavs  a  tax  upon 
tne  soil  for  every  benefit  it  bestows!^  The  apparently  wasteful  methods  of  the  past 
have  tended  to  gain  all  the  advantages  from  growing  this  plant  and  to  obviate  any 
disadvantages.  If  the  same  good  resiilt*^  are  to  l)e  maintained  under  a  changing  system 
of  feeding,  care  must  be  exercised,  and  the  manurial  equivalent  of  the  crop  must  be 
returned  to  the  soil. — [Field  and  Farm.] 
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PROFIT   IN   A4.FALFA, 
[Carlsbad  Ar^is.] 

Alfalfa  (lucem  or  Spanish  clover)  is  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  crop  grown 
in  the  West.  This  remarkable  plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  product*. 
Once  successfully  planted  there  is  no  termination  to  its  wealth-producing  life.  Its 
characteristics  are  as  follows:  The  roots  penetrate  to  the  lower  stratum  of  the  soil 
and  put  it  in  excellent  physical  condition  for  com,  wheat,  and  any  succeeding  crop, 
potatoes  especially,  besides  acting  the  part  of  a  fertilizer,  similar  to  red  clover  as 
used  by  all  farmers  in  the  East.  The  com,  wheat,  and  potato  crops  are  almost 
doubled.  It  is  easy  to  raise  and  secure  a  fine  stand  of  plants  if  the  soil  be  put  in 
proper  condition. 

Ita  staying  qualities  are  good,  as  the  oldest  fields  show  no  diminution  of  yield; 
neither  does  it  die  by  winter  exposure.  The  quantity  produced  by  the  many  cut- 
tings makes  it  much  more  valuable  than  other  clovers  or  grasses.  It  is  as  dig€»tible 
as  clover  hay,  taking  constituent  by  constituent.  Its  chemical  composition  shows 
that  it  is  a  rich,  strong  food  when  properly  cured.  Its  feeding  quahties  are  excel- 
lent, being  relished  by  all  farm  animals.  It  is  also  strong  food  when  properly  cured. 
Its  healthmlness  as  a  steady  diet  for  work  horses  and  mules  is  another  of  its  strong 
points.     The  long  life  of  work  animals  has  no  parallel  in  clover  or  timothy  regions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  growing  alfalfa:  One  is  to  irrigate  freely  and  cut  exclu- 
sively for  hay,  whereby  four  and  sometimes  five  cuttings  are  harvested  in  a  season, 
the  total  pixKluct  being  an  average  of  about  5  tons  an  acre,  worth  from  $5  to  $7  a 
ton  in  the  stack.  Owing  to  the  heavy  yield  of  hay  the  total  cost  of  producing  and 
putting  it  in  the  stack  does  not  exceed  $1.25  a  ton,  leaving  a  net  income  of  from  $10 
to  $25  an  acre.  The  other  method  of  growing  alfalfo  is  to  cut  one  crop  for  hay  and 
one  crop  for  seed.  The  yield  of  the  hay  crop  in  this  instance  will  average  H  tons 
an  acre.  The  average  yield  of  the  seed  crop  is  5  bushels  an  acre.  The  laii^est  yields 
of  seed  have  been  from  fields  which  have  been  pastured  during  the  spring  months. 

The  seed  is  worth  from  $3  to  $7  a  bushel  of  60  pounds.  The  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing alfalfa  seed  including  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  cleaning  does  not  exceed 
$1.50  a  bushel.  In  addition  to  the  crop  of  hay  and  seed,  the  alfalfa  straw  and  pas- 
ture remaining  always  sell  at  $2  an  acre,  net,  making  a  total  net  annual  income  of 
from  $10  to  $20  an  acre.  When  a  stand  of  alfalfa  is  acquired  it  will  last  a  lifetime; 
but  where  it  has  been  produced  a  number  of  years  it  is  frequently  plowed  under  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  lands  so  treated  yield  enormous  crops  of  all  kinds.  In  the  irrigated 
districts  of  both  Europe  and  America  the  demand  for  alfalfa  seed  is  constantly 
increasing  for  reseeding  land  exclusively  for  its  fertilizing  qualities. 

RANGE   GRASSES. 

There  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  plants  indigenous  to 
New  Mexico  that,  curing  on  the  stalk,  without  cutting  or  lal)or  of  man, 
coniprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  valuable  fattening  food  for  range  stock. 
A  short  description  of  each  is  given  l)elow. 

The  majority  of  the  native,  uncultivated  forage  plants  of  New  Mexico 
are  grasses,  and  the  othei*s,  such  as  sotol  and  prickly  pear,  impress  one 
as  rather  queer  stock  foods.  The  grasses  ot  this  class  belong  to  two 
different  groups — those  which  grow  in  the  moist  and  alkaline  soils  of 
the  valleys  and  those  which  are  found  on  the  mesas,  and  whose  only 
supply  of  moisture  is  the  little  rain  that  falls  during  the  year.  Where 
irrigation  is  possible  the  best  of  all  forage  plants — alfalfa — can  be 
raised  in  such  great  abundance  that  the  cultivation  of  few  other  hay 
or  fodder  crops  is  attempted. 

IlUarla  mutha  (Galleta  grass). — This  grass  is  found  principally 
upon  the  high  planes  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
also  known  in  localities  as  *' black  grama;"  is  a  perennial  grass, 
spreading  by  means  of  thick,  scaly,  underground  stems,  the  roots  of 
which  are  very  nutritious,  and  stock  seem  to  relish  them. 

Pfunpaluin  dUttchuiik  (joint  grass). — This  giuss  is  also  known  as 
*'knot  grass"  in  some  localities.     It  is  adapted  to  warm,  moist  soils 
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of  alkaline  tendency,  and  in  New  Mexico  is  most  abundant  on  low- 
lands that  are  flooded  occasionally,  and  upon  the  ditch  banks  late  in 
the  season.  It  is  cut  by  the  natives,  to  be  fed  green  to  stock  before 
corn  has  matured.     This  grass  is  said  to  have  some  medicinal  qualities. 

Eriochloa  punctata  (Hamil). — Irrigated  but  uncultivated  fields 
usually  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  the  above-named  grass  each 
season.  After  the  corn  is  ''laid  by,"  or  during  what  little  rain  we 
have  in  the  summer,  this  grass  appears  in  the  cornfields,  along  the 
ditch  banks  and  the  fence  rows,  ana  makes  ver}^  rapid  growth  during 
the  hot  days  of  August  and  September.  It  produces  an  abundance  of 
seed,  and  will  reseed  the  ground  each  year.  Land  once  seeded  with  it 
would  produce  a  crop  of  fair  hay  after  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken 
off,  and,  so  far  as  judged  from  an  analysis,  should  be  a  valuable  forage 
plant. 

Panlcum  crim-gaUi  (barnyard  grass). — This  rapidly  growing  annual 
is  widely  naturalized  over  the  western  and  southern  parte  of  the  United 
States.  As  is  indicated  by  its  great  geographical  range,  it  has  great 
powers  of  adaptation  to  climatic  condition  and  is  very  variable,  two 
well-marked  varieties  being  recognized.  It  varies  in  height  from  a 
few  inches  to  5  feet  and  over,  but  the  usual  height  is  3  feet.  The 
natives  cut  this  grass  and  feed  it  to  their  stock  whue  green,  before  the 
corn  matures.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
^i*ass  as  a  hay  crop.  Some  think  it  very  valuable,  while  others  think 
it  worthless.  It  would  be  excellent  to  feed  with  alfalfa,  and  the  two 
properly  mixed  would  make  a  first-class  combination. 

Panieina  obtmuDi  (grapevine  mesquite). — This  is  one  of  the  native 
Southwestern  grasses,  found  generally  in  the  rich,  loamv  bottoms  of 
the  river  courses,  very  rarely  appearingf  on  the  mesas.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial which  spreads  rapidly,  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  produces  a 
rather  strict  panicle  of  flowers.  Stock  seems  to  relish,  it.  It  does  not 
grow  tall  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would  make  a  very  fine  pasture 
grass  if  supplied  with  water;  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  great  vitality 
would  tend  to  prevent  its  being  tramped  out  by  stock. 

Muldrnhei*gia  t^xana  (Texas  drop-seed  grass). — This  is  a  perennial, 

growing  upon  the  mesas  and  the  dry,  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  sometimes 
nown  as  the  ''grama  grass,"  and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  of 
the  true  grama  grasses;  it  is  also  called  "'mesquite  grass.''  This  plant 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  but  it  is  a  grass  that  is  much  relished 
by  stock  on  the  range.  Occasionally,  when  the  summer  rains  have 
been  heavy,  it  is  cut,  cured,  and  baled  along  with  the  grama  grasses 
and  others,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  hay. 

Lycyrus  phalarofdex, — This  is  a  common  grass,  and  is  usually  found 
on  th  '  rocky  ridges  and  hills  of  the  plains,  and  not  rarely  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  has  been  collected  at  an  altitude  in  New  Mexico  of  over  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  grows  in  bunches  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  a  height  of  18  inches.  It  would  only  be  valuable  for  stock 
when  fed  with  something  containing  much  protein  and  fat. 

Sporobolm  airoides  (bunch  grass). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
all  the  native  grasses  in  the  western  United  States,  and  is  found  in  all 
arid  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Montana  to  Texas 
and  west  to  California.  It  is  perennial,  forming  dense  tussocks  on 
flat,  dry,  alkaline  plains.  While  it  is  of  no  value  as  hay,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  good  pasture  grass  in  some  sections,  and  it  certainly  is  of 
great  value  upon  those  alkaline  ''flats,"  which  will  support  few  other 
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kinds  of  vegetation,  since  it  flourishes  in  such  localities,  and  stock 
relish  it. 

Dr.  Rothrock  says  that  this  grass  and  another  closely  related  species 
(A  eryptandrm)  furnish  a  fiber  which  might  be  utilized  in  making 
paper  or  cordage. 

Boute/otu/  o/f(/ostae/tya  (blue  grama). — This  is  the  common  grama, 
and  is  also  known  as  ^'mesquite  grass,'"  and  is  frequentl}"  mistaken 
for  the  ''buffalo  grass"  {Buchloe  dactyhnden)^  with  which  it  at  one 
time  formed  the  bulk  of  the  pasturage  upon  the  Western  plains  and 
ranges.  With  the  increased  number  of  animals  upon  the  ranges  these 
glasses  are  being  somewhat  killed  out,  since  they  are  very  rarely  allowed 
to  seed,  and  thus  few  new  plants  are  produced  each  season.  It  is  a  per- 
ennial, growing  in  small,  dense  clumps.  It  is  not  considered  a  very 
good  grass  for  hay,  but  it  is  frequently  cut  and  cured  when  standing 
with  other  grasses;  but  as  a  pasture  grass  it  is  probablv  the  best  of  all 
native  grasses.  It  is  not  easily  tramped  out  and  requires  only  a  small 
amount  of  water.  It  grows  rapidly  and  cures  standing,  and  stock 
prefer  it  to  almost  any  other  rough  food,  even  when  dry. 

Boufdomt  pohjatachya  (six- weeks  grama). — This  is  a  common  name 
applied  to  two  species  of  the  genus  nouteloua,  which  are  quite  com- 
mon and  similar  in  character,  and  the  two  usually  appear  together. 
Both  are  annuals,  and  spring  up  in  the  open  mesa  just  after  the  summer 
rains,  and  grow  very  rapidfy,  maturing  in  about  six  weeks.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  grasses,  plains  that  were  entirely  bare  will  turn 
green  and  become  valuable  pasture  land  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
considered  a  very  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

Bouteloua  f^ripodii  (woolly  jointed  grama). — This  grass  is  also  known 
as  the  ''black  grama,"  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  native  forage 
of  this  district.  It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  perennial 
gramas  in  habit,  growing  more  like  the  six-weeks  gramas.  It  does 
not  grow  in  bunches  or  clumps,  but  is  rather  diffuse.  It  gets  the 
name  of  '' woolly  jointed  grama"  from  the  fact  that  the  internodes  or 
"joints"  of  the  stems  are  thickly  covered  with  silvery  white  hairs. 
Late  in  the  season  the  stems  become  dark  colored,  and  from  this  it 
gets  the  name  of  "black  grama."  The  analysis  of  this  grass  indicates 
that  it  is  not  so  good  a  food  as  most  of  the  other  grasses,  since  it  is 
particularly  poor  in  protein. 

BouteJmia  rmiijmndnJu  (tall  grama). — The  tall  grama  or  "hairy 
mesquite  grass"  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  of  the 
grama  grasses,  being  reported  from  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  from  several  east  of  it.  It  is  usually  found 
on  rocky  hillsides  and  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  higher  paints  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  vertical  range  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  It 
cures  as  other  native  grasses  do,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  bv 
stockmen.  Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  readily.  It  is  f requentlv  cut  with 
other  grasses  b}'  those  who  use  and  sell  wild  hay  in  this  I'erritory. 
It  has  been  recommended  b}-  good  authority  as  an  addition  to  the 
pasture  grasses  of  Tennessee,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  the  Southern  States  and  to  be  much  prized. 

EremoeJdoe  kliigll  Watson. — This  is  a  small  grass.  It  seems  to  l)e 
well  fitted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  high,  dry,  and  hot  plains.  It 
produces  a  crop  every  season,  no  matter  how  little  rain  falls.  Its 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  11.6  is  much  better  than  that  of  corn  stover,  and 
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indicates  that  it  may  be  a  moderately  good  food.  The  plant  is  small 
and  tough,  and  stock  seem  to  eat  it  only  when  there  is  nothing  else 
left.  Its  main  value  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  sure  to 
produce  a  crop  when  other  grasses  fail. 

DlHtlcIdiH  spicata  (salt  gi-ass). — ^This  is  the  true  salt  grass  (also  known 
as  alkaline  grass),  and  it  certainly  deserves  either  name,  sin(»e  it  forms 
a  thick  sod  over  these  marshy,  alkaline  '"flats"  and  ''di-aws.''  which 
are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Western  countrv. 
It  ^rows  well  where  alkali  covers  the  surface  of  the  land  with  a  thick:, 
white  crust,  provided  there  be  sufficient  water  to  supply  its  needs.  It 
is  cut  in  some  localities,  making  a  poor  hay,  but  in  tnis  Territory,  as 
far  a«  is  known,  it  is  only  used  for  a  pasture  grass.  Animals  eat  it 
readily  while  it  is  green,  but  it  should  not  be  fed  by  itself. 

A  description  of  a  numl)er  of  other  varieties  of  forage  plants  might 
be  given  if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  space,  and  I  will  only  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Milo  maize  and  Kaffir  cx)rn,  Italian 
millet.  Pearl  millet,  alfalfa  (on  which  «]|uite  an  article  appears  in  this 
report),  mesquite,  tornillo.  prickly  pear,  and  sotol. 

I  mention  these  grasses  more  fully  than  I  would  do,  because  in  many 
instances  the  newcomer  in  New  Mexico  is  impressed  by  the  apparently 
barren  stretches  of  mesa  which  surround  the  valleys.  He  is  told  that 
stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  our  Territory,  and 
he  immediately  wonders  where  the  food  of  all  these  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  is  obtained.  But  the  dry,  barren  mesa  produces  much  valuable 
forage,  and,  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  stock  upon  the  range, 
the  animals  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  anything  in  the  way  of 
vegetable  matter  which  is  at  all  digestible  or  nutritious. 

OUR   HOME   MARKETS. 

The  manifold  resources  of  New  Mexico  command  notice  from  the 
home  seeker  and  the  immigrant,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  will 
be  vears  before  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  will  produce  sufficient 
to  fill  the  demand  of  the  home  market.  Pastoral  and  allied  industries 
are  inviting  to  the  voung  farmer  of  the  East  who  is  seeking  a  broader 
field  in  which  to  toil,  ana  where  his  renumeration  will  be  more  munifi- 
cent than  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  allow. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  and  the  surrounding  States  puts 
a  higher  premium  on  agriculture  in  New  Mexico  than  is  possible  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Ohio,  for,  while  those  States  are  fully  equipped 
for  horticulture  and  agricultural  successes  by  excellence  of  soil  and 
ample  humidity,  they  are  devoid  of  that  large  consuming  element  that 
produces  no  breadstuflfs,  yet  delves  into  the  earth  and  secures  wealth 
which  the  producer  of  grains,  fruits,  and  clothing  needs  as  a  reward 
for  his  eflfort.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  manufacture  of  flour 
commenced  in  Coloi*ado  and  has  since  partly  supplied  the  demand  in 
New  Mexico.  Previous  to  that  time  the  supply  was  drawn  from  the 
East,  200  carloads  coming  to  Las  Vegas  in  a  single  year,  and  to  other 
towns  in  like  proportion.  P^verv  day  in  the  year  now  trains  roll  into 
the  Territory  from  the  East,  laden  with  the  products  of  other  States 
which  can  be  made  or  grown  within  our  Territory.  There  is  an  actual 
demand  within  the  Territory  for  20,000,0<JO  pounds  of  flour  annually; 
over  8,000  tons  of  corn  are  used,  and  the  same  general  facts  are 
applicable  to  the  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption.     In  every 
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instance  there  is  an  actual  home  market  for  everything  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  raises.  It  is  waiting  for  the  home  seeker  and  immigrant 
to  supply  it  from  the  soil  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  No  one 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  miae  such  articles  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
the  past.  But  the  era  of  advancement  in  this  direction,  having  set  in, 
only  needs  to  be  pursued  a  few  years,  when  the  industry  of  California 
will  be  repeated,  and  New  Mexico  will  be  shipping  fruit  to  Europe. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  start  for  many  a  youn^  farmer  from  the  older 
sections  of  the  Union  which  have  failed  to  give  reward  for  industry. 
If  he  will  head  for  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico,  where  new  districts  are 
being  put  under  irrigating  canals  by  heavily  capitalized  companies,  he 
will  be  convinced,  after  investigation,  that  a  sure  road  to  wealth, 
independence,  and  health  will  have  been  entered  upon  when  he  con- 
cludes to  cast  his  fortune  with  the  coming  State  of  New  Mexico. 

BRIGHT   PROSPECTS — NEW  MEXICO  IS  FORGING  AHEAD  AND  IS  ALL  RIGHT 

IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

[Daily  New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe.] 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Director  Hardinge  this  morning  to  a  New  Mexican 
scribe  who  dropped  into  the  weather  bureau  office  in  the  eager  and  happy,  quest  for 
general  information,  "the  press  of  the  Territory  is  going  it  strong  on  the  mming  affairs 
of  New  Mexico,  and  we  are  told  in  glowing,  golden  words  of  new  'strikes'  ana  'leads* 
and  of  big  'deals*  that  make  our  mouths  water;  and  it  all  may  be  true — I  hope  it  is — 
but  this  part  of  the  coimtry  is  going  to  get  a  stronger  push  toward  lasting  develop- 
ment this  year  from  its  fruit,  farming,  and  stock  interests  than  it  is  likely  to  get  from 
all  the  'strikes'  yet  struck. 

A   BANNER  YEAR. 

"It  may  be  somewhat  early  in  the  season  to  make  a  forecast;  but  if  one  can  judge 
from  present  conditions  this  will  be  a  banner  year  for  New  Mexico  in  these  things. 
Of  course,  there  are  bound  to  be  a  few  scattered  localities  that  are  not  blessed  in  every 
particular.  For  instance,  apricot«  will  be  a  very  short  crop  in  nearly  all  central  anci 
northern  orchards,  nor  are  early  peaches  any  too  promising  for  these  localities;  or  the 
late  frosts  may  have  nipped  early  potatoes,  etc.,  m  some  more  exposed  gardens;  or 
some  districts  may  be  short  of  water,  as  until  verv  recently  down  in  the  Meeilla  Val- 
ley; but  the  general  prospects  for  vineyards,  orchards,  field  crops,  and  for  stock  are 
very  promising  just  at  present. 

SPLENDID   PROSPECTS. 

"If  the  season  continues  so  favorable — and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will— the 
immigration  bureau  will  be  worked  to  death  next  year  and  will  look  back  upon  its 
present  strenuous  lalx)rs  with  a  sigh  for  the  halcyon  days  of  the  past.  Alreadv  a 
nigher  tide  seems  to  be  setting  our  way.  Since  the  Ist  of  January  last  this  office  has 
received  more  applications  for  climatic  data  than  for  any  whole  year  previous.  Phy- 
sicians, tourists,  dissatisfied  Eastern  farmers,  are  all  j^etting  into  an  inquiring  mood 
as  to  what  New  Mexico  has  to  offer.  Just  this  mornmg  I  had  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  now  living  in  Michigan,  w^ho  was  a  former  volunteer  observer  of  this  bureau  at 
Monero,  and  he  w^ants  to  come  back  to  New  Mexico,  and  wants  to  bring  two  more 
ambitious  yoiing  men  with  him,  believing  this  to  be  the  place.  New  Mexico  has  little 
trouble  in  holding  what  she  gets,  and  those  once  induced  to  come  here  are  bound  for 
life.  Yes,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  our  prospects  just  now,  and  I  think  we  all  hfive  a 
right  to  be." 

BRIEF  INTERVIEWS  WITH  PROMINENT  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THIS 

GREAT  TERRITORY. 

In  his  rounds  amon^  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  at  Santa  Fe,  June,  4  to 
attend  the  capitol  dedication  exercises,  a  New  Mexican  scribe  found  them  all  talking 
New  Mexico's  prosperity. 
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RAILROAD   EXTENSION. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Hinkle,  Lincoln  County:  "The  cattle  and  sheep  indutitry  is  on  a  boom 
in  our  section.  The  ranges  of  Lincoln,  Eddy,  and  Chaves  counties  never  looked 
better.  Farming  and  mining  are  receiving  more  attention  than  ever  in  history,  espe- 
cially alfalfa  and  coal,  two  great  staples  with  us.  The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
road  is  to  build  northeast  and  may  send  a  branch  up  toward  Santa  Fe  to  connect 
\vith  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system.  Along  the  line  of  the  Hagennan  road  the 
country  between  Amarilla  and  Roswell  looks  like  one  great  wheat  field.  I  never 
saw  it  looking  so  pretty.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  only  in  that  region,  hail 
having  done  some  damage." 

FINE   FRUIT   PROSPECTS. 

Hon.  Malaquias  Martinez,  of  Taos:  "Our  county  will  break  its  long  and  honorable 
record  as  a  producer  this  year.  The  fruit  is  the  finest  we  ever  had.  The  alfalfa, 
hay,  bean,  and  corn  crops  never  promised  better.  As  the  New  Mexican  recently 
remarked,  Taos  Valley  surely  does  need  a  railroad.  The  lamb  crop  this  season  adds 
about  95  per  cent  to  our  already  larce  flocks.  The  mining  operations  are  starting  off 
satisfactorily,  though  work  in  the  higher  mountainous  districts  is  yet  retarded  by 
snow.  The'  Copper  Hill  Company,  wTiich  has  invested  $150,000  in  a  big  mill,  now 
has  water  flowing  into  its  reservoir,  and  will  begin  treating  ore  in  a  few  days.'* 

ALFALFA  A  FEATURE. 

Andy  Horn:  "The  Pena  Blanca  section  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  made  up  its 
mind  that  alfalfa  is  the  thing  tq  raise.  We  have  a  tine  broad  valley,  the  climate, 
and  plenty  of  water,  that  yields  us  four  cuttings  of  alfalfa  a  season,  besides  giving 
pasturage.  Quite  an  industry  in  baled  alfalfa  has  already  been  built  up.  Much  of 
it  goes  to  the  Cochiti  mining  district.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  this 
year.  The  two  new  bridges  on  the  Bland  road,  some  of  us  think,  ought  to  1^  con- 
nected by  a  frame  trestlework.  Between  them  water  is  now  running  hub  deep  over 
the  island,  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  near  so  high  now  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  thirty 
days." 

DECREASE    OF    CRIME. 

Chief  Justice  Hon.  W.  J.  Mills,  of  Las  Vegas,  arrived  in  the  capital  to  preside  over 
the  capitol  dedication  ceremonies.  Although  court  is  in  session,  he  took  a  day  off 
in  order  to  attend  this  memorial  occasion.  In  speaking  to  a  representative  of  the 
New  Mexican  the  chief  justice  stated  that  crime  had  materially  decreased  in  San 
Miguel  County,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  serious  crimes  had  been  committed  during  the 
past  six  montns  in  that  county.  The  gn^<i  jury,  now  in  session,  has  found  but  one 
indictment  of  any  consequence,  and  that  for  cattle  stealing.  No  murder  has  been 
committed  in  the  county  since  the  last  term  of  court.  Judgment  has  been  obtained 
by  the  county  against  Cfarlos  Gabaldon,  defaulting  county  treasurer,  and  his  bonds- 
men for  17,500,  and  his  trial  will  take  place  shortly  on  a  criminal  charge.  The 
judge  complimented  the  good  people  of  Las  Vegas  ana  San  Miguel  County  upon  this 
most  gratifying  condition  of  aifairs.  From  a  material  standpoint  he  said  that  Las 
Vegas  was  growing  continually  and  continuously,  and  that  the  stock  raisers,  the  sheep 
men,  and  the  farmers  of  the  county  expect  a  most  prosperous  year,  which,  of  course, 
would  benefit  the  merchants  and  the  community  at  la^. 

THE  GOLDEN   COCHITI. 

D.  B.  Wilson,  miner.  Bland:  "The  golden  Cochiti  is  being  well  prospected  this 
spring.  The  gold-producing  area  promises  to  be  materially  extended  oefore  the  sum- 
mer is  over.  The  town  of  Bland  is  rather  dull  just  now,  owin^  to  the  failure  of  the 
Navajo  company  to  push  work  as  rapidly  as  was  expected  on  its  new  350-ton  mill, 
but  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  genuine  boom  before  the  fall  season  opens.  The  ore 
bodies,  of  mammoth  proportions,  have  been  sufficiently  opened  to  show  that  the  pay 
is  there  in  immense  quantity,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  ^oing  on  in  the  way  of  new 
capital  cominff  in.  Many  influential  experts,  representing  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Denver  capital,  have  of  late  made  careful  examination  of  the  district  for  people  seek- 
ing investments  in  the  camp,  and  as  a  result  several  big  deals  are  pending,  the  closing 
of  which  will  excite  fresh  interest  in  the  Cochiti  distnct." 
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WONDERFUL   ALAMOGORDO. 

Dr.  George  C.  Bryan,  of  Alamogordo:  "Otero  County  continues  to  move  along 
quite  close  tx)  the  head  of  the  procession  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Our  town  is 
snowing  a  steady,  substantial  growth,  and  new  settlers  coming  in  from  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas  are  keeping  the  country  round  about  well  up  with  the 
town.  Alamogordo  is  headquarters  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  which 
has  proved  a  dividend-paying  corporation  from  its  very  inception.  The  road  is  now 
doing  a  large  business,  especially  m  handling  coal  and  lumber.*' 

Edison's  process  a  success. 

S.  G.  Burn,  manager  of  the  Galisteo  Mining  Company:  "The  Edison  experimental 
placer  gold  plant  is  a  pronounced  success.  That's  all  we  can  say  about  it  at  present. 
The  machine  has  been  in  daily  operation  for  more  than  a  month.  President  Hoyt 
being  constantly  on  hand  to  note  its  work,  and  the  results  have  given  us  the  great^ 
satisfaction.  You  can  imagine  we  were  pleased  the  other  day  w'hen  we  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  when  we  could  safely  communicate  this  fact  to  Thomas  A.  Edison 
and  the  Eastern  directors  of  the  Galisteo  company.  We  have  great  plans  for  the 
future  which  can  not  just  yet  be  discussed.  Mr.  Edison  hopes  to  come  out  this  sum- 
mer to  see  the  little  plant  in  operation  l>efore  we  commence  work  on  the  larger  one. 
Perhaps  he  will  reach  Dolores  this  month." 

THE   MESILLA    VALLEY. 

Maj.  Eugene  Van  Patten,  of  Las  Cruces:  "General  business  conditions  throughout 
the  Mesilla  Valley  are  first  class.  A  large  acreage  fiaa  been  planted  by  the  agricul- 
tural folk,  our  fruit  is  now  beginning  to  ripen,  and  shipments  will  be  in  full  blast  in 
another  two  weeks.  The  live-stock  industry  is  doing  nicely,  and  best  of  all,  the 
ditches  are  full  of  water  for  irrigation  of  the  crops.  W  e  count  on  the  most  prosper- 
ous summer  and  fall  trade  we  have  enjoyed  in  years." 

THE   MEADOW   CITY. 

Hon.  M.  W.  Browne,  of  the  firm  of  Browne  &  Manzanares,  of  Las  VejMs:  '*  We 
Las  Vegas  people  are  glad  to  renew  our  friendship  with  the  citizens  of  the  Territorial 
capital  on  this  happy  occasion.  Business?  Oh,  it  looks  mighty  good  over  our  way. 
San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Guadalupe  counties  are  prospering,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
Las  Vegas  reaps  a  large  share  of  the  good  results  oy  reason  of  her  importance  as  a 
commercial  distributing  point.  A  great  many  of  our  townspeople  are  out  on  the 
ranches  just  now  attending  their  herds  and  flocks.  We  pride  ourselves,  you  know, 
on  being  the  chief  wool  marketing  center.  Las  Vegas  is  growing  right  along.  ^  Many 
very  attractive  residences  and  business  blocks  have  gone  up  in  our  midst  during  the 
past  year  and  we  are  still  building." 

SIERRA   COUNTY. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Hoi)ewell,  of  Sierra  Countv:  "Live  stock  and  mining  are  the  chief 
industries  with  us,  and  you  can  say  that  little  Sierra  County  is  making  progress  ana 
doing  well.  As  to  mines,  we  have  in  the  Black  Range  Moimtains  a  region  of  virgin 
country  that  is  just  now  attracting  widespread  attention,  and  there  are  far-sighted 
men  who  think  that  the  next  great  mining  excitement  to  strike  the  West  will  he 
centered  in  this  range.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  away  up  in  price,  and  that  pleases  the 
producers,  though  our  one  special  need  just  at  present  is  a  thundering  good  drenching 
rain  to  help  out  the  live-stock  range." 

THR   BANNER   MINING    SECTION, 

Hon.  W.  H.  Jack,  of  Silver  City:  '*  We  Grant  County  people  still  claim  the  banner 
as  a  mining  section.  Our  mines  have  for  years  led  every  other  county  in  New  Mexit*o 
in  the  line  of  mineral  productiveness.  During  the  past  six  month's  Silver  City  has 
attracted  hundreds  of  mining  men  from  Colorado  and  California,  and  I  am  ^*°^" 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  saying  that  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  l>y 
them  in  Grant  County  properties.  Our  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  silver  mines  have 
been  well  develope<l,  ana  this  atx^ounts  for  the  readiness  of  investors  to  take  hold  oi 
them.  The  live-stock  industry  throughout  all  New  Mexico  is  in  gilt-edged  shape 
never  better." 
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IN   TAOS  CX>UNTY. 

Dr.  T.  p.  Martin:  **  In  my  long  residence  in  Taos  Valley  I  never  saw  northern  New 
Mexico  in  better  physical  and  financial  shape  than  to-day.  So  far  as  I  have  heard 
all  lines  of  trade  and  industry  are  prospering  beyond  precedent.  I  see  nothing  in 
sight  at  this  time  that  can  block  the  wheels  of  progress.  Outside  capital  in  abun- 
dance ^is  pourinff  in  to  help  us  build  up  *  the  sunshine  State.'  Certainly  the  year 
1900  bids  fair  to  oe  by  far  the  most  prosperous  in  our  long  history.*' 

MINING. 

GEOLOOICAL   ASSOCIATIONS   IN   NEW   MEXICO  MINING   CAMPS. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  transmit  herewith  a  short  account  of  the 
geological  associations  prevailing  in  a  number  of  the  mining  camps  in  the  Territory. 
While  the  data  incorporated  in  this  report  are  not  all  strictly  of  an  economic  nature, 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  prove  of  practical  service  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  mining 
men  by  aiding  as  much  in  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  expenditure  as  in  the  direct 
exploiting  of  the  mines.  These  data  are  derived  from  the  work  of  the  geological 
survey  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  form  a  part  of  the  material  to  be  published 
in  extenso  in  the  second  volume  of  the  report  of  that  8ur\'ey  now  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration. ] 

Notes  on  economic  geology  of  New  Mexico, — It  may  be  premise<l  that  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  is  of  so  enormous  extent  that  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
its  geological  and  economic  relations  differ  in  its  different  portions  so  entirely  that  the 
work  done  in  any  given  area  is  no  sufficient  guide  for  work  in  other  portions.  It  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  minute  study  of  the  formations  into  even--  section  of  the  Terri- 
torv  before  reliable  generalizations  can  be  formed. 

*? he  work  has  proceeded  far  enough,  however,  to  enable  us  to  deduce  a  number  of 
general  principles,  which  if  thev  had  been  recognized  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
saved  an  enormous  sum  to  the  'territory,  and  would  have  done  much  to  have  con- 
served her  good  name  as  a  mining  counfry. 

In  spite  of  the  diversity  in  aetails,  the  Territory  is  sufficiently  homogeneous 
geologically  to  enable  us  to  treat  it  as  one  geologic  terraine.  Most  characteristic 
of  the  geological  features  of  the  section  is  its  newness.  For  the  most  part  the 
rocks  which  cover  its  surface  and  determine  its  topographical  and  economic 
character  date  from  recent  geolo^cal  ages.  The  latest  of  the  great  geological 
cataclysms,  the  descent  of  the  glacial  ice  sheet,  has  scarcely  affected  the  Territory 
directly  in  any  part.  It  is  true  that  there  are  evidences  of  local  glaciers  in  a  few 
places  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  is,  in  its  upper  courses,  to  some  extent 
Blled  with  material  that  may  have  been  transported  by  the  floods  from  the  melting 
ice  of  the  continental  glaciers  farther  north,  but  otherwise  the  Territory  is  innocent 
of  the  wonderful  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Northern  States.  The  effect  of  this 
escape  from  the  educating  effect  of  the  ** great,  cold,  continental  sorrow"  is  dis- 
coverable in  a  crudeness  of  topography,  an  angularity  of  outline,  and  unretentive- 
ness  of  soil  that  has  a  very  important  effect  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
Territory.  As  an  acute  observer  said  many  years  ago,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are 
the  best  drained  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  ice  sheet  was  to  pulver- 
ize impact  and  to  fill  with  impervious  basins  lined  with  clay  the  vast  thickness  of  soil 
it  produced.  In  New  Mexico  the  soils  are  either  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocKS  in  place  or  to  the  collection  of  debris  carried  by  streams. 

This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  loose  and  friable  texture  of  the  recent  rocks  so 
largely  making  up  the  surface  deposits,  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
waters  from  precipitation  and  from  incoming  streams.  Nor  is  this  simply  a  curious 
fact,  for  it  is  fraught  with  tremendous  import.  In  various  parts  of  the  Territor>%  with 
similar  climatic  conditions,  entirely  different  crops  are  demanded.  Potatoes  will 
grow  in  one  canyon  and  not  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  range  or  in  an  adjacent 
canyon.  This  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  soils  of  the  Territory  is  seen  equally  m  the 
nature  of  the  plants  naturally  growing  in  different  places  at  the  same  altitude,  and 
makes  necessary  a  minute  study  of  the  soils  from  a  geological  point  of  Ndew  all  over 
the  Territory. 

The  climate,  in  like  manner,  reflects  the  soil  conditions.  No  one  has  sufficiently 
emphasized  the  effect  of  soil  in  determining  the  climate  of  New  Mexi(?o.  It  may  be 
confidently  stated  that  there  is  enough  rainfall  to  insure  the  growth  of  crops  in 
many  if  not  most  parts  of  the  Territory  without  irrij^ation  if  only  the  soil  were  suf- 
ficiently retentive  to  hold  and  utilize  the  precipitation.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
well-nigh  demonstrated  probabilitv  that  if  the  soil  were  more  retentive  this  in  itself 
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would  tend  to  increase  and  distribute  the  rainfall.  In  this  fact  there  is  hope,  for  if 
suflScient  pains  are  taken  to  preser\'e  and  extend  our  forest  areas  and  to  increase  the 
cultivated  lands  we  may  hope  for  a  gradual  modification  of  the  climate  and  a  tem- 
pering of  the  violence  of  the  storms  and  greater  distribution  of  precipitation.  It 
nas  been  possible  to  show  that  the  local  rains  of  this  Territory  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  radiant  heat  from  the  surface  beneath,  so  that  a  bare  extent  of  saiid  will 
actually  ward  off  rains  which  fall  about  it.  » 

The  oldest  rocks  in  the  Territory  known  to  the  writer  are  granites  and  gneisses, 
which  are  generally  only  visible  where  the  overlying  rocks  have  been  removed  by 
erosion  or  faulting.  Large  areas  of  granitic  rocks,  however,  are  exposed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  in  them  are"found  quarries  of  mica,  while  they 
afford  a  good  association  for  the  metals  when  penetrated  oy  basic  rocks  of  later  date. 

These  granites  are  exposed  in  the  ranges  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  south  of  Santa 
Fe,  where  they  lie  unconformably  below  a  quartzite  of  varying  thickness,  and  this, 
in  turn,  supports  the  great  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  wnicn  here  attains  a  thick- 
ness of  over  700  feet.  The  age  of  the  granite  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  metamorphic  and  represents  some  formation  older  than  the 
Subcarboniferous.  Beds  of  metamorphic  limestone  have  been  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  granite. 

The  contact  between  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  the  quartzite  (the  place  of 
which  is  sometimes  taken  by  other  modifications,  such  as  a  coarse  conglomerate  mih 
pebbles  from  the  underlying  granite)  is  quite  frequently  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  iron  often  forms  a  precipitant  for  copper.  Such  accumula- 
tions occur  in  the  mountains  of  Post-Carboniferous  age  along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  the  Oscuro,  San  Andres,  Organ,  Caballo,  and  other  ranges.  Veins  in  the  lime- 
stone admit  solutions  of  various  substances,  which  penetrate  to  the  quartzite  or 
granite,  and  at  that  point,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  water,  the  iron  reduces  or  pre- 
cipitates the  copper.  Thus  have  been  formed  local  deposits,  which  are  richest  on 
the  exposed  surfaces  and  make  a  fine  showing.  The  ore  is  of  chalcocite,  cuprite, 
melat'onite,  malachite,  and  azurite,  and  is  often  very  rich.  All  these  deposits  are, 
however,  fickle  and  superficial,  and  while  they  may  rewanl  small  capital  are  rarely 
of  sutficient  extent  to  warrant  great  expenditure. 

The  source  of  much  of  the  copper  in  the  Territory  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  a 
formation  above  the  Carboniferous  and  only  separated  from  it  by  the  obscurely- 
defined  Permean  formation  (which  latter  consists  of  limestones,  shales,  and  sana- 
stones  assimilating  with  the  Carboniferous  below,  and  in  some  cases  apparently 
passing  by  gradations  into  the  Jura-Triassic).  This  formation  (the  Jura-Trias)  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  red  or  maroon  shales  and  sandstones,  often  attaining 
great  thickness,  but  in  central  New  Mexico  usually  limited  to  a  few  hundred  feet 
Although  nearly  devoid  of  fossils,  this  sandstone  frequently  contains  lar^e  trunks  of 
trees  as  well  as  leaves  and  branches  which,  in  some  cases,  are  fully  silicified,  while 
in  others  they  are  changed  to  coal,  and  in  still  others  the  carbon  has  been  substituted  . 
for  by  copper.  The  latter  process  is  easily  intelligible  chemically  if  water  changed 
with  copper  in  solution  were  present  during  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter. 
These  beiis  of  vegetable  matter  accumulated  in  shallows  of  the  ancient  sea  and  form 
lens-shaped  masses  usually  of  no  great  extent.  In  some  cases  large  trunks  are  fully 
transfonne<l  to  copj)er  ore,  while  in  others  only  part  of  such  a  trunk  is  so  trans- 
formed. In  still  other  cases  nodes  or  concretions  of  copper  accumulate  in  shales  of 
this  series.  There  has  usually  l)een  surprisingly  little  alteration  in  the  copper  in 
these  shales,  and  the  nodules  then  consist  of  pure  copper  glance  or  a  mixture  of  the 
glance  with  iron.  The  Jura-Triassic  sandstones  are  widely  distributed  and  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  red  color,  and  the  occurrence  of  copper  in  the  beds  is  almost  as 
widespread  as  that  of  the  formation.  Such  deposits  occur  at  different  places  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  San  Andres  Mountains  northward  and  are 
continued  into  the  Mora  region,  also  in  the  Jurassic  deposits  west  of  the  (^ochiti  and 
thence  westward.  In  some  cases  the  strata  are  tilted  and  the  alternate  soft  and  hard 
layers  leave  long  parallel  ridges  of  the  indurated  sandstone  that  have  been  mistaken 
for  igneous  dikes  and  have  led  to  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ore 
bodies. 

The  following  formation  is  the  Cretaceous,  which  is  represented  by  a  vast  series  of 
yellowish  and  grav  shales  and  sandstones.  The  latter  often  affonl  available  building 
stone,  while  the  shales  are  in  a  number  of  widely  separated  l)a.sins  interstratified  with 
coal  seams.  Al)ove  the  Cretaceous  or  unconfonnably  deposite<l  alK)ut  its  eroded  and 
faulted  edjfes  are  the  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones  of  the  Tertiarj-  age.  In  these  beds 
there  are  few  elements  of  economic  importance  aside  from  clay  for  brick.  The  Ter- 
tiary beds  tend  to  be  strongly  modified  by  proximity  to  other  older  rtx^ks,  or  rather 
they  are  composed  of  the  tfehris  from  the  destruction  of  their  predecessors,  and 
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accordingly  assimilate  in  composition  and  api)earance  to  the  parent  rock.  Thus,  in 
a  region  underlaid  by  Jurassic  rock,  the  Tertiary  may  ai«ume  the  same  red  color, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lava  flows  the  materials  of  the  Tertiary  are  largely 
or  wholly  derived  from  the  products  of  eruption  from  these  craters,  bs  may  be  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tufa  flows  of  the  Cochiti.  Material  for  excellent  brick  has  been 
found  in  the  dark-blue  shales  of  the  Cretaceous,  as  at  Las  Vegas,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  fictile  clays  must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  river  erosion.  A  curious 
exception  is  afforded  by  certain  Carboniferous  shales  and  fire  clays  east  of  Socorro 
and  in  the  product  of  alteration  of  andesite  and  other  basic  rocks,  where  they  have 
been  covered  by  trachytes  and  other  acid  rocks.  The  reaction  between  these  rocks 
in  favorable  circumstances  produces  a  kaolinization  of  the  feldspar  and  the  removal 
of  other  ingredients,  leaving  fine  white  china  clay  as  a  result.  Such  beds  are  to  be 
seen  in  Socorro  Mountain  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  storehouses  of  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  the  igneous  or 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Territory.  From  this  list  must  be  eliminated  the  last  and  most 
conspicuous  class  of  such  eruptives — the  basalt  flows  of  Post-Tertiary  age.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  Territory  is  dotted  with  craters,  from  which  the  lava  sheets  have 
spread  for  many  miles.  This  basalt  is  later  than,  and  so  covers,  rocks  of  all  ages, 
except  the  deposits  of  the  rivers.  Where  the  underlying  soft  rocks  have  been  under- 
mined by  percolating  water,  as  has  often  occurred,  the  sheet  breaks  down  irregularly 
under  its  own  weight  and  produces  what  is  aptly  called  "mal  pais,'*  or  bad  land. 
No  substance  of  economic  importance  has  been  found  in  these  basalts,  though  they 
are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  heat  evolved  bv  the  thin  sheets  has  been  insufficient  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  segregation  of  ores  from  other  rocks. 

The  remaining?  igneous  rocks  may  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes  of  intru- 
sives — the  andesite  series,  the  trachyte  series,  and  the  rhyolite  series.  The  first  and 
oldest  of  these  is  the  class  of  basic  eruptives,  mostly  dark-bluish  or  brown  rocks, 
with  white  crystals  of  feldspars  mottling  the  homogeneous  background,  and,  when 
these  crystals  are  conspicuous  enough,  constituting  what  the  miners  call  **  bird's-eye 
porphyry.'*  This  rock  is  one  of  the  most  general  sources  of  gold — that  is,  it  almost 
constantly  forms  the  country  rock  or  Ls  in  some  way  associated  with  the  gold  ores. 
It  is  true  that  the  andesite  Is  not  in  itself  a  suitable  rock  in  which  to  seek  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  but  when  it  has  been  greatly  influencea  by 
the  quartziferous  later  intrusives,.  so  that  it  is  shot  through  and  through  by  dikes  of 
felsite  or  quartz,  or  where  flows  of  these  other  rocks  are  interbedded  with  the  ande- 
site, the  segregation  of  more  or  less  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  This 
is  a  fact  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  prospector  as  well  as  the 
mine  reporter. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  untrained  eye  to  distinguish  the  andesite  from  other 
dark  rocks  with  porphyritic  inclusions,  and  there  are  light-colored  and  tufaceous 
phases  of  the  andesite.  Sometimes  even  the  trained  petrographer  will  be  deceived  or 
in  doubt  till  he  has  the  opportunity  to  use  the  microscope.  The  geological  survey  of 
the  university  offers  its  services  in  making  such  detenninations,  and  it  is  well  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  instruments. 

If  we  were  to  name  the  mining  camps  where  the  country  rock  of  the  gold  dikes  is 
formed  by  the  old  andesite  series  of  eruptives,  nearly  all  the  important  mining  camps 
would  be  included.  The  Mogollons,  for  example,  anord  illustrations  of  central  ande- 
site moimtains  covered  and  penetrated  by  later  flows  of  trachyte  and  other  acid 
eruptives.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Black  Range  and  of  the  Magdalenas.  The  Cochiti 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  an  isolated  group  of  andesite  peaks  surrounded  by  a  girdle 
of  trachyte  and  obsidian  eruptives.  Here  the  form  of  the  later  eruptive  is  scoria- 
ceous,  and  the  beds  of  tufa  cover  vast  area  and  no  doubt  protect  many  rich  lodes 
from  the  destroying  hand  of  the  miner.  In  southern  Colorado  we  have  traced  the 
applicability  of  the  same  law.  The  Cerrillos  group  has  but  a  small  core  of  andesite 
in  the  midst  of  later  material,  but  forms,  with  the  series  of  mountains  to  the  south, 
a  special  case. 

The  Ortiz  Mountains,  for  example,  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  remarkable  rock  of  a 
granitoid  appearance,  which  proves  to  be  a  rare  species  of  segerine  syenite,  but  inter- 
mediate between  an  acid  and  basic  rock.  This  extends  in  vast  sheets  over  the  Cer- 
rillos coal  fields,  and  in  some  cases  interpenetrates  the  coal  series,  and  has  been  the 
agent  in  the  transformation  of  part  of  the  lignite  into  a  fine  quality  of  anthracite. 
The  radiating  dikes  of  the  same  material  form  conspicuous  landmarks  in  this  region. 
The  mines  in  the  Ortiz  are  due  to  quartz  intrusions  in  this  material,  which  plays  the 
same  part  that  andesite  does  in  other  cases,  and,  moreover,  it  is  intimately  aa<!Ociated 
in  many  places  with  the  tnie  andesite.  The  southern  part  of  the  Cerrillos  Mountains 
is  made  up  largely  of  the  same  syenite,  which  has  a  decidedly  greenish  color  in  typ- 
ical specimens,  but  there  are  also  dikes  and  bosses  of  andesite  immersed  in  the  later 
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flows.  The  syenite  in  this  case  has  been  intimately  blended  with  fragments  or 
great  masses  of  the  sedimentary^  rocks  through  which  it  has  broken  its  way.  These 
rocks  were  mainly  Jura-Triassic  and  Cretaceous.  It  would  appear  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  region  that  the  turquoise  owes  its  origin  to  action  of  the  molten  syenite 
on  the  copper-bearing  sandstone  of  the  Jurassic  it  had  caught  up  in  ita  escape.  In 
the  same  way  the  deep  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  may  be  explained  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  these  flows  upon  the  underlying  Carboniferous.  Other  instances  of  this 
kind  l)ear  out  the  theory  of  such  interaction. 

The  San  Pedro  Mountain  is  a  more  complicated  instance  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
andesite  and  syenite  flows.  The  central  part  of  the  group  is  an  old  andesite  volcano, 
but  it  has  been  thoroughly  transformed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  syenite,  so  that  the 
two  rocks  are  apparently  interbedded  over  the  central  parts.  To  the  east  the  syenite 
is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  large  sheets  and  dikes  of  the  same  material  occur.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Cerrillos,  the  flows  have  caught  up  and  uplifted  the  sedimentary 
sandstones  and  limestones.  A  curious  garnet  rock  has  thua  oeen  formed,  and  along 
the  contacts  of  this  are  large  deposits  of  copper  and  gold.  The  andesite  and  syenite 
association  is  also  a  good  one  for  gold,  ana  the  region  is  a  favored  one  in  its  geolog- 
ical construction,  though  somewhat  circumscribed  and  disturbed.  The  effect  of  the 
eruption  has  made  itself  felt  on  the  Carboniferous  limestones  and,  as  in  similar  situa- 
tions elsewhere,  the  contained  lead  and  silver  have  been  segregated  by  this  agency, 
forming  valuable  mines. 

South  Mountain  is  also  a  syenite  uplift,  but  the  andesite  element  is  lacking,  and 
accordingly  there  seems  to  be  no  separation  of  gold.  The  adjacent  limestones  have, 
however,  produced  rich  lead-silver  deposits  of  rather  small  and  irregular  nature. 

In  the  Santa  Rita  district  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  another 
principle.  The  region  is  essentially  granite,  the  granite  being,  like  that  elsewhere 
in  the  Territor>%  of  a  metamorphic  nature.  Upon  the  granite  and  ita  superjacent 
quartzite  or  conglomerate  is  a  large  sheet  of  limestone  of  Sul)carboniferou8  age. 
Along  the  Hanover  Creek  is  a  ridge-like  uplift,  from  which  the  lime  dips  both  ways, 
revealing  the  fact  that  at  the  contact  of  the  lime  with  the  underlying  granitic  rocks 
there  is  a  collection  of  iron.  In  this  case  the  iron  is  of  great  extent  and  good  quality. 
In  many  places  the  iron  has  served  as  a  precipitant  for  copper  in  the  way  above 
described,  and  large  copper  deposits  occur.  In  the  Santa  Kita  district  proper  is  a 
large  basin,  affording  an  extraordinarv  opportunity  for  such  precipitation.  The  basin 
is  not  of  recent  origin^  a«  is  seen  by  the  occurrence  of  artesian  water  and  the  exten- 
sive alteration  ( kaolinization )  of  the  feldspars  in  the  porphyrys  and  granites  of 
the  basin.  The  iron  may  have  come  from  the  disintegration  of  the  granite.  The 
basin  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  an  uplift  and  fault  to  the  south,  cutting  off 
the  natural  outlet.  The  iron  appears  on  the  margins  of  the  baain  and  doubt- 
less played  its  part  in  the  collection  of  the  magnificent  copper  deposits.  The 
country  Vock  is  chiefly  an  orthodase  porphyry.  The  ores  may  originally  have  been 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphides,  but  they  now  embrace  the  entire  range  from  native 
copper,  in  beautiful  plates  and  concretions,  to  malachite  and  azurite.  Melachonite  and 
cuprite  are  the  characteristic  ores  in  many  of  the  openings. 

The  above  instances  are  cited  to  illustrate  principles  which  the  observant  miner 
may  apply  for  himself.     A  few^  of  these  points  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(jold  and  silver  are  indigenous  to  the  older  eruptives,  but  require  the  influence  of 
later  siliceous  rocks  to  segregate  them.  They  need  not  be  sought  in  the  later  trachyte 
or  rhyolite  rocks  unless  there  be  present  andesite  or  other  basic  rocks.  It  is  useless 
to  search  for  ore  in  the  recent  basalts.  Copper  is  indigenous  in  the  Jura-Triassic  sedi- 
mentary sandstones,  and  may  be  found  in  organic  deposits.  It  may  also  be  found  in 
the  contact  between  the  stratified  rocks  and  the  underlying  granite,  but  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances alone  warrant  the  hope  of  discovering  large  accumulations  in  either 
instance.  Such  a  condition  is  afforded  when  the  granite  forms  a  l)a8in  and  when  iron 
deposits  have  preceded  the  copper.  Lead  is  to  iS  sought  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones where  tne  latter  have  been  brought  within  the  segregating  influences  of  dikes 
of  older  eruptives.  The  lea*l  will  be  found  in  shoots  or  channels  worn  in  the  lime- 
stone or  in  more  permeable  zones.  The  silver  values  are  likely  to  be  greater  where 
the  lead  has  been  sublimed  by  heat.  The  original  form  of  the  lead  is  as  galena,  and 
the  occurrence  of  carbonates  indicates  a  concentration  by  water  action.  Turquoise  is 
a  result  of  metamorphism  of  copper-bearing  stratified  rocks  by  the  action  of  intrusive 
igneous  rocks. 

These  aphorisms  might  be  largely  extended,  but  may  8er\-e  to  indicate  the  ten- 
dency of  recent  research  and  the  scope  of  the  work  now  iindei;  way. 

Verv  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  L.  Herbick. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
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NEW  MEXICO   MINERALS. 

GOLD,  SILVER,   COPPER,  LEAD,  AND    IRON. 

BICH  FIELD  FOB    PHOBTEOkiB.  AND    INVK8TOB    IN    EVEBY    COUNTY  IN   THE   TEREITOBY— THE   CLIMATE 
PEBMIT8  OPEKATION8  THE    YEAR  ROUND. 

That  the  whole  mountain  region  of  New  Mexico  presents  a  sure  pros- 
pecting field  is  a  safe  assertion.  To  say  that  a  few  favored  spots  at 
which  developments  have  taken  place — merely  points  on  the  vast  area 
of  known  mineralized  territory — show  even  a  small  part  of  the  great 
resources  of  our  mountains  is  false.  In  the  heart  of  the  best  devel- 
oped camps  is  still  much  virgin  ground,  and  much  of  the  mineral- 
bearing  area  has  scarcely  been  scratched  by  the  prospector's  pick.  The 
chances  in  this  Territory  to-day  are  equal  to  those  presented  by  the 
Cripple  Creek  or  Leadville  districts. 

.  ^ew  Mexico  has  upward  of  80  mining  districts,  which  are  widely 
distributed,  proving  that  the  mineral  wealth  is  not  confined  to  one 
section. 

In  the  northwest,  San  Juan  County  presents  great  possibilities  for 
extensive  hydraulic  operations. 

Next,  to  the  east,  is  Rio  Arriba,  where  many  thousand  acres  carry 

flacer  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  of  large  enterprises, 
erhaps  no  stream  in  the  West  presents  the  same  advantages  for  the 
successful  employment  of  first-class  placer  dredging  machinery  as  the 
Chama.  This  gravel  runs  by  test  from  35  cents  to  $1.25  and  in  some 
cases  as  hi^h  as  $1.75  per  cubic  yard.  The  famous  mica  beds  are  also 
in  Rio  Arriba  County. 

Taos  County  is  not  only  a  rich  field  for  the  placer  miner,  but  for 
quartz  mining  it  has  districts  already  developed  which  indicate  its 
Boundless  wealth.  The  Red  River  country  Is  already  well  known  to 
the  mining  world  and  is  rapidly  making  a  reputation  as  a  producer  of 
gold.  La  Belle  and  Amizett  are  also  vigorously  pushing  to  the  front, 
development  showing  great  possibilities. 

Colfax  County  has  already  produced  many  millions  in  gold.  Com- 
prised within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  grant  in  this  county  are 
a  large  proportion  of  mineral  lands,  and  the  liberal  terms  given  to 
prospectors  oy  the  grant  ow^ners  is  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  dis- 
tricts on  this  grant  are  Old  Baldy,  a  large  producer  of  gold;  Ute 
Creek,  where  is  located  the  famous  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of 
ahnost  $1,000,000,  and  the  Montezuma,  a  producer  of  about  $300,000. 
There  is  great  activity  in  Moreno  Valley  an<J  in  the  Elizabethtown 
placers,  wnich  have  to  their  credit  over  $200,000  in  gold.  Hematite 
18  another  promising  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

One  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in 
southern  Santa  Fe  County.  The  placers  at  Dolores,  Golden,  and  San 
Pedro,  which  were  worked  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
Spaniards  and  are  still  being  worked  with  ''  dry  washers  "  by  their 
descendants,  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  paying  gravel,  and  the 
mountain  range  is  one  vast  upheaval  or  mineralized  rock.  Cunning- 
ham Hill,  in  this  district,  is  famous  as  bein^  a  mountain  of  ore. 
liolores,  San  Pedro,  and  Golden  were  all  mining  camps  before  the 
discovery  of  Pike's  Peak.  At  Dolores  the  Ortiz  mine  was  a  producer 
lor  years,  the  first  milling  machinery  for  the  mine  having  been 
freighted  across  the  plains  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  It  has 
a  record  of  several  millions,  and  preparations  are  under  way  to  make 
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the  mine  an  extensive  producer  again.  Near  the  Ortiz  mine  is  the 
Benton,  also  a  heavy  producer  of  eold  in  former  times,  but  idle  for 
several  yeai's  owing  to  litigation.  The  Benton  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Waddingham  estate.  Near  San  Pedro  the  most  noted  proper- 
ties are  the  Lincoln  Lucky,  the  Gold  Standard,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Copper  Company's  mines.  The  Gold  Standard  has  recently  been 
bonded  to  capitalists  for  ninety  days  at  a  comfortable  figure.  At 
Golden  is  also  located  the  Monte  Cristo  Mining  Company,  which  is 
successfully  working  the  immense  gravel  deposits  on  a  large  scale. 
Near  Orrillos  is  situated  the  turquoise  mines.  The  output  of  tur- 
quoise since  18*.)0,  according  to  official  report,  has  been  about  $2,000,000, 
although  the  former  owner  of  the  property  claims  this  to  be  an  under- 
estimate, and  says  the  yearly  output  since  1893  will  reach  $1,500,000. 

Bernalillo  County  has  5,000  square  miles  of  mineralized  lands.  The 
Cochiti  district,  in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  is  becoming  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  far-famed  Cripple  Creek,  and  is  willing  to  dispute  with 
the  latter  the  title  of  the  ''greatest  camp  on  earth."  The  Albemarle 
has  one  of  the  finest  milling  plants  in  the  West,  and  the  returns  from 
the  company's  mines  are  a  substantial  proof  of  what  energy  and  capi- 
tal will  accomplish  in  New  Mexico.  Others  of  the  best-known  prop- 
erties in  the  district  are  the  Washington,  Lone  Star,  Crown  Point, 
Iron  King,  and  many  more.  Hell  Canyon,  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Albuquerque,  has  some  large  bodies  of  free  milling  ore  and  fine  indi- 
cations of  copper.  Considerable  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  near  future  will  see  it  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  Magdalena  Mountains,  in  Socorro  County,  have  been  for  years 
the  scene  of  great  mining  activity.  Lead-silver  ores  abound  in  the 
district,  and  late  developments  at  Water  Canyon  and  Copper  Creek 
show  good  bodies  of  ^ola  ore.  The  Graphic  mines,  under  tne  manage- 
ment of  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  are  well-known  producers,  and  are  at  present 
being  worked  to  full  capacity  day  and  night.  The  Kelly  mines  are 
also  located  in  these  mountains.  In  western  Socorro  County,  near  the 
Arizona  line,  is  the  Cooney  district,  rich  in  high-grade  silver  ores,  but 
now  being  worked  for  their  values  in  gold. 

The  far-famed  Black  Range  of  mountains,  extending  through  Sierra 
Countv  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  form  the  Continental 
DiWde  and  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  mineral  sections  of  the  world. 
From  San  Agustin  plains  on  the  north  to  Cooks  Peak  on  the  south, 
about  120  miles,  and  with  a  breadth  of  40  miles,  is  a  vast  mineralized 
area  which  has  been  producing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  precious 
and  useful  metals  for  3^ears.  The  established  districts  on  the  north 
most  largely  developed  are  the  Black  Range  and  Apache,  whose  possi- 
bilities are  as  yet  practically  untouchea  and  are  beyond  estimate. 
Following  the  range  south  are  the  Animas,  Lake  Valley,  Percha,  and 
Kingston  districts,  the  principal  mining  centers  on  the  belt  above  spoken 
of  in  Sierm  County.  At  all  these  points  are  highly  productive  gold 
and  silver  mines.  The  ore  from  the  Silver  Cell,  one  of  the  deservedly 
famous  mines  in  this  range,  was  so  rich  that  it  was  refused  by  the 
smelters  and  had  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  mint  as  bullion,  anS  the 
''Bridal  Chaml>er,"  in  the  same  range,  took  out  in  one  piece  silver 
valued  at  $80,000.  One  chamber,  with  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
dining  room,  surrendered  to  its  luckv  owners  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Is  it  not  time  for  capital  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  a  country 
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with  such  stores  of  wealth?  The  immense  gravel  beds,  rich  in  gold, 
at  Hillsboro  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Grant  County  has  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  best-known 
gold-producing  camps  of  the  Southwest.  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  the 
oldest  district,  has  been  worked  since  1808,  and  its  mines  are  rich  in 
copper.  Pinos  Altos  has  a  number  of  large  producers,  and  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  past  two  years  are  proof  of  what  capital  and  judg- 
ment are  capable.  San  Francisco  and  New  York  mining  men  are  large 
holders  of  rinos  Altos  properties,  and  their  presence  in  the  district  is 
felt.  Hanover  is  rich  in  copper,  and  developments  at  present  make 
special  reference  to  the  camp  or  individual  mines  unnecessary.  Its 
ores  are  rich  in  copper,  with  an  excess  of  iron.  Cooks  Peak  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  lead-silver  ores,  and  the  shipping  records  of  its 
many  producing  mines  are  its  recommendation.  Other  camps  in 
Grant  County  which  are  attracting  their  share  of  attention  are 
Central,  Gold  Hill,  White  Signal,  and  Black  Hawk,  all  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  etc. 

Dona  Ana  Count}^  is  dotted  and  crossed  with  mountain  ranges 
which  are  pregnant  with  mineral  wealth.  Mines  in  the  Caballo  Moun- 
tains carry  lead-silver  ores;  those  of  the  Organs  are  rich  in  native 
silver,  and  in  the  San  Diegos  is  found  free-muling  gold  ore.  There 
have  been  several  recent  strikes  in  Dona  Ana  County  which  are  very 
rich  in  copper. 

The  Old  Abe  mine,  near  White  Oaks,  in  Lincoln  County,  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  gold  producers  of  the  Southwest.  Workings  in  this  dis- 
trict have  reached  a  depth  in  some  mines  of  800  and  1,000  feet,  and 
at  that  depth  ore  bodies  are  more  permanent  than  nearer  the  surface, 
showing  that  nothing  is  lost  by  deep  working.  The  Bonito  country 
has  extensive  low-grade  free-milling  gold  ores,  but  has  been  little 
prospected.  In  fact,  this  entire  section  is  almost  a  virgin  field  for 
the  prospector.  The  Jicarilla  placer  fields  are  well  known  to  the 
miner  looking  for  a  grub  stake.  The  completion  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  into  this  rich  section  will  go  far  toward  assuring  its 
future. 

In  the  new  county  of  Otero  can  be  found  minerals  which  will  bring 
it  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  mining  world.  Besides  the  new 
placer  discoveries  in  the  Jarillas,  which  cover  about  40  miles  of  gulches, 
a  new  find  of  ore,  believed  by  the  lucky  discoverers  to  be  tin,  is  the 
late.st,  and  as  there  are  large  bodies  of  it,  if  their  surmise  proves  to  be 
correct,  it  will  become  one  of  the  centers  of  mining  excitement  in  the 
Territory. 

The  chain  of  mineral  deposits  running  through  Colorado  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  found  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  New  Mexico, 
superficial  conditions  and  geological  formations  in  this  Territory  being 
almost  identical  with  those  found  in  Cripple  Creek  and  other  rich 
Colorado  camps.  Following  the  mountain  i^ange  from  the  northern 
boundary  through  Colfax  and  Taos  counties  to  the  southeast  through 
Santa  Fe  to  Lincoln,  and  to  the  southwest  through  Bernalillo,  Socorro, 
Sierra,  and  (xrant  counties,  the  same  general  indications  are  met,  the 
outcroppings  being  conspicuous  and  almost  continuous.  Many  mines 
in  this  range  have  been  good  producei^s  for  years  and  new  and  valuable 
finds  are  oi  almost  daily  occurrence.  At  the  present  time  development 
is  being  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  in  the  history  of  the  Terri- 
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tory.  When  the  prospector  and  investor  considers  that  this  mineral- 
ized region  extends  through  New  Mexico  a  distance  of  over  400  miles 
and  strikes  almost  every  county  in  the  Territory,  he  can  readily  see 
that  it  is  the  most  attractive  field  in  the  West.  Climatic  conditions 
which  make  it  possible  to  work  the  year  round  are  also  an  advantage 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

Pine,  fir,  and  spruce  cover  the  mountain  ranges  below  timber  line, 
thus  furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  for  mining  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico  are  extensive, 
and,  as  they  are  widely  distributed,  their  product  is  easily  and  cheaply 
furnished  to  every  district  in  the  Territory.  Labor  is  another  feature 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  especially  cheap. 

Among  the  natural  resources  of  the  Territory  are  gold,  silver,  lead^ 
zinc,  copper,  brown  and  red  hematite,  ricolite,  mica,  coal,  limestone, 
sand^stone,  fire  clay,  hydraulic  cement,  infusorial  earth,  silicified  wood, 
turquoise,  garnet,  opal,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  mineral  waters,  min- 
eral paint,  alum  rock,  basalt,  and  the  latest  discovery — tin. 

'  MINING   AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  mining  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  in  reality  wonderful. 
Here  we  have  practically  everything  in  the  shape  of  mineral  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  but  running  from  salt  and  sulphur  up  to  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones.  And  while  there  are  numerous  paying 
mines,  none  of  them  are  what  may  be  said  to  be  well  developed  so  far. 
All  that  it  needs  is  the  influx  of  more  capital  to  thoroughlv  develop 
its  various  mines,  when  this  Territory  will  become  one  of  the  richest 
mineral-producing  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  Territorv  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
forcing  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  very  encouraging  and  brighter  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  has 
been  a  hard  matter  to  interest  men  of  means  in  our  mines,  but  gradu- 
ally this  indifference  is  wearing  off  and  capitalists  are  now  sending 
experts  to  examine  into  the  many  promising  propositions  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  we  hope  for  good  results  from  the  interest  taken 
by  our  Eastern  friends,  as  New  Mexico  offers  as  fine  opportunities  in 
the  mining  line  as  any  portion  of  the  globe.  This  interesting  of  capi- 
talists means  that  money  for  development,  for  mining  machinery,  for 
smelters,  mills,  and  other  reduction  plants  will  find  its  way  to  New 
Mexico  and  make  the  mining  camps  of  New  Mexico  large  producers. 

GOLD  OITTPIT  WILL  BE  ENORMOUS  FROM  MANY  DISTRICTS — EASTERN  CAPITAL  IS 
BEGINNING  TO  DI8CX)VER  THE  OPPORTUNITY — NOT  ONLY  GOLD,  BUT  OTHER 
METALH    AND    PRECIOUS    STONES    ARE    POUND    THERE. 

Mining  matters  in  New  Mexico  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  surprising  in  every 
respect,  and  everywhere  from  along  the  line  of  that  industry  reports  are  continually 
coming  in  of  new  strikes  being  made,  old  mines  being  worked  to  their  fullest  cai)ac> 
ity,  and  new  corporations  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  practical 
working.  It  is  being  demonstrated  every  day,  and  in  all  of  the  principal  districts, 
that  there  is  gold  and  plenty  of  it.  What  is  needed  now  is  capital  with  which  to 
work  mines  that  have  been  proved  more  than  good  paying  propositions.  In  many 
districts  the  experimental  period  is  positively  passed,  and  practi(^  work  with  capital 
is  being  done.  Capital  is  pouring  in  from  the  East,  and  the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico 
are  proving  vastly  more  productive  of  profits  than  the  manufactories  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  Eastern  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  such  is  a  fact 
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THE  MOOOLLON  DI8TBICT. 

Down  in  the  southern  or  Mc^ollon  district  the  acti\'ity  is  very  great,  and  increased 
capacity  is  steadily  marked.  The  Confidence  is  turning  out  from  80  to  100  tons  of 
ore  every  day  with  a  force  of  70  miners.  The  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  enjoying  a  well-deserved  period  of  profits. 

The  Deadwood  mme,  in  the  same  district,  is  now  run  in  connection  with  the  Deep 
Down  mill,  which  is  using  daily  considerable  ore  which  averages  |16  in  gold  and  $21 
in  silver.  There  are  immense  bodies  of  this  ore  in  sight  and  very  easily  gotten  out. 
Numbers  of  smaller  mines  in  the  same  district  are  being  worked,  and  prospectors  are 
actively  looking  up  that  region,  and  with  considerable  success.  The  Philadelphia 
men  who  are  interested  in  that  section  are  reported  as  pushing  the  formation  of  tneir 
big  company,  and  it  is  expected  their  operations  will  be  commenced  in  the  near 
future,  giving  numbers  of  men  in  that  region  employment. 

THE  HILLBBORO  OUTPUT. 

And  at  Hillsboro,  in  practically  the  same  district,  the  output  from  the  mines  laat 
week  amounted  to  180  tons.  This  is  a  section  which  could  be  advantageously  pros- 
pected. Other  regions  in  the  Territory  liave  become  so  well  known  to  mining  men 
that  their  attention  has  been  diverted  to  a  great  extent  away  from  the  promising 
Hillsboro  country,  although  it  has  been  demonstrateti  there  is  plenty  of  gold  and 
other  mineral  in  that  region  only  awaiting  development. 

In  the  Ortiz  mine  grant  things  are  looking  lively.  The  men  who  have  control  of 
the  Edison  interest  there  do  not  say  much,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
machinery  for  the  intended  gigantic  operations  on  that  grant  by  the  Edison  Com- 
pany is  being  gotten  ready  in  the  East  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  before  very  long 
a  large  number  of  men  will  be  finding  employment  in  producing  the  yellow  stun 
from  that  immense  deposit  of  ore. 

THE  COCHITI  DISTRICT. 

In  the  Cochiti  district  and  around  Bland  and  Albemarle  things  are  particularly  prom- 
ising. Bland  seems  to  be  a  trifle  more  favored  so  far  as  new  people  and  prospectors 
are  concerned,  it  being  reported  that  new  arrivals  to  that  camp  have  averaged  10 
per  day  for  some  time  back.  As  few  of  the  new  prosi)ectors  seem  to  have  any 
thought  of  leaving,  it  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  camp  is  in  a 
sound,  healthy  condition.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  are  those  directly  concerned  in 
mining,  and  as  there  is  a  large  unexplored  and  unclaimed  body  of  land  in  that 
vicinity  yet,  the  prospects  seem  to  be  alluring  for  the  prospector.  Newly  opened 
claims  are  very  easily  disposed  of,  but  the  owners  seem  to  be  inclined  to  hold  on, 
knowing  that  time  will  increase  the  value  of  their  properties.  The  Cochiti  is 
undoubtedly  the  best-paying  region  in  the  Territory. 

NOT  A  BOOM  MOVEMENT. 

The  unusual  developments,  both  under  way  and  projected,  are  not  the  result  of  a 
boom;  they  are  but  the  honest,  gigantic  stride  forward  of  a  surpassingly  rich  covmtry, 
whose  resources  are  beginning  to  be  known.  The  latest  big  project  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  electricity  for  steam  as  the  motive  power  in  that  district.  With  a  big  dam 
constructed  across  the  Rio  Grande  about  12  miles  above  the  Albemarle  group  of 
mines,  and  an  electric-power  house  at  that  point  large  and  powerful  enough  to  fur- 
nish power  to  not  only  the  mills,  but  for  the  tramways  and  lighting  purposes,  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Cochiti  will  be  prosperous.  The  scheme  is  a  bona  fide 
proposition  and  will  be  carried  out  by  Eastern  capitalists  at  no  very  far  distant  day. 

On  the  Albemarle  group  everything  is  humming.  The  pay  roll  of  this  mine  already 
averages  $16,000  per  month,  and  that  property  oids  fair  to  make  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  producer  of  gold.  While  gold  commands  the  most  attention,  the  silver 
propositions  are  all  right,  and  should  the  price  of  the  white  metal  continue  to 
advance,  prodigious  production  of  that  metal  in  central  New  Mexico  would  be 
chronicled.  Opals  are  frequently  found  in  this  part  also.  In  Santa  Fe  and  more 
particularly  Taos  County,  deposits  of  copper  are  being  exploited  with  good  results, 
and  the  Copper  Glance  mine  in  Taos  County  has  been  bonded  to  Chicago  capitalists. 

'  THE  RED  RIVER  COUNTRY. 

Up  in  the  Elizabethtown  and  Red  River  country  everything  betokens  a  very  busy 
summer,  and,  like  the  other  mining  districts  of  the  Territory,  seems  to  be  very  san- 
guine of  pronoimced  and  abundant  success. 
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Every  able-bodied  man  in  that  region  ia  able  to  instantly  command  work.  At  the 
Mallette  property  very  fine  free  gold  specimens  have  been  shown  up,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  the  good  prospects  will  continue.  The  "I  Own*'  is  undergoing 
considerable  development.  H.  B.  Tompkins's  property  on  the  Black  Mountam,  in 
the  same  vicinity,  is  panning  out  well,  nis  shaft  at  35  feet  showing  up  a  4-foot  vein 
of  excellent  ore.  One  of  the  promising  claims  is  that  of  Henry  Young,  who  has 
been  actively  at  work  taking  out  ore  that  assayed  $500  per  ton.  The  Anderson  prop- 
erty at  Elizabethtown  is  authoritatively  reported  as  sending  $100  ore  to  the  mills. 
In  the  northern  region,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  several  mining  districts  of  the  Territory, 
the  mining  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  particularly  enticing,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  present  success  will  prove  a  great  benefit  as  a  sound  advertising  medium 
for  the  undoubtedly  great  and  rich  mining  resources  within  our  borders. 

THE   MINES   OF   NEW    MEXICO. 
[From  Territorial  Bureau  of  Immigration.] 

GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER,  LEAD,  IRON,  COAL.  AND  ALL  THE  PRECIOUS  AND  USEFVL  METALS  AND  MINERALS- 
FIELDS  FOR  THE  PROSPECTTOR  AND  INVESTOR  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  OF  THE  TERRITORY — A  CUMATK 
THAT  AFFORDS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  MINER  TO  WORK  THE  YEAR  'ROUND — THE  ATTENTION  OF 
MINING  MEN  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  NOW  BEING  ATTRACTED  TO  THIS  TERRITORY,  RICH  IN 
MINERALS,  AND  LARGE-SIZED  INVESTMENTS  ARE  BEING   MADE. 

A  tHisf  mineral  field. — Mr.  J.  D.  Bone,  a  mining  expert  of  good  standing,  who  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  different  mineral  districts  in  the  Territorv,  says: 

"As  a  broad  assertion,  we  may  say  the  whole  mountain  region  in  kew  Mexico  is  a 
fair  and  a  reasonably  sure  prospecting  field.  It  is  a  very  false  idea  to  suppose  that  a 
few  favored  spots,  at  which  development  has  taken  place — merely  little  pin  points  on 
the  vast  area  of  known  mineralized  territory — are  all,  or  one- thousandth  part,  of  the 
great  resoiu-ces  of  our  mountains. 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  quite  a  promising  field  for  prospecting  would  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of  our  oldest  camps.  This  being  true  m  the  oldest  and 
live^t  mining  camps  of  the  Territory,  surely  the  vast  fields  of  known  mineral-bearing 
area  have  been  but  indifferently  prospected,  if  indeed,  at  all. 

"The  seeker  after  hidden  wealth  has  here  in  New  Mexico  a  wide  field,  one  which 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  will  exceed  in  value  anything  yet  discovered.  The  areajs 
most  likely  to  produce  results  are  where  eruptive  forces  have  been  most  active  and 
the  distur Dances  and  crystallizing  of  the  strata  most  pronounced. 

"In  this  Territory,  with  its  122,444  square  miles,  are  rich  and  inviting  fields,  prac- 
tically untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  and  offering  the  miner  and  capitalist 
opportunities  for  rich  returns  for  labor  and  money  expend^,  such  as  are  very  seldom 
found  in  anj^  mining  section  of  the  great  AV^est.     As  good,  if  not  better,  chances  are 

Presented  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Territory  than  were  found  in  Leadville  or 
ripple  Creek,  Colo. 

^^ Mining  dinirict^, — This  Territory  has  now  some  eighty-five  mining  districts,  which 
are  scattered  widely,  and  cover  a  large  section  of  country,  thus  showmg  that  the  min- 
eral wealth  is  by  no  means  confinea  in  any  one  special  place,  but  largely  distributed 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory;. 

"The  territory  in  New  Mexico  already  more  or  less  developed  equals  30,000  square 
miles  of  mineral- bearing  country,  and  the  better  developed  districts  of  this  vast 
extent  are  asrich  asanv  exploited  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  its  as  yet  great 
'undeveloped  areajs'  oifer  to  the  intelligent  prospector  and  energetic  man  of  means 
opportunities  found  in  no  other  mining  country. 

"  The  great  mineral  belt. — By  examining  any  ordinary  map  of  the  Western  States  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  most  valuable  rei*ent  developments  of  minerals  in  south- 
em  Colorado  are  on  a  well-defined  line  following  the  Rocky  Moimtain  system  into 
and  across  New  Mexico,  and  that  that  line  extends  through  the  central  west  and 
southwest  portions  of  the  Territory  without  a  break  of  any  considerable  extent. 

"  That  conditions  along  this  extent  of  country,  almost  400  miles  in  len^h,  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  fonnations  of  Creede,  Cnpple  Creek, 
Rosita,  Silver  Cliff,  and  the  great  San  Juan  country  of  Colorado  can  not  be  doubted, 
and  in  the  coming  years  it  is  not  unlikely  this  section  of  New  Mexico  may  develop 
many  places  as  productive  of  wealth  a-s  the  above-named  Colorado  districts. 

"  S'ew  MexicAj  gold  fields. — Lying  just  south  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  ColoradOi 
our  first  counties  are  San  Juan,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  Colfax,  and  Union. 

"The  evidences  of  gold  throughout  San  Juan  are  such  that  this  county  becomes 
attractive  as  a  point  where  extensive  hydraulic  operations  may  be  conducted  with 
every  assurance  of  success. 
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**  Passing  east  from  this  county  we  come  to  Rio  Arriba,  where  the  mineral  deposits, 
worked  to  any  great  extent,  generally  take  the  form  of  placers  and  vast  fields  of 
coal.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Good  Hope 
would  be  a  good  and  most  promising  prospecting  field  for  the  precious  metals. 

"  Rich  placers, — Near  Abiquiu,  along  the  Chama  River,  are  gold  placers  that  cover 
nearly  20,000  acres,  which  show  a  remarkable  average  yield  of  gold,  and  as  water 
seems  to  be  plentiful  for  mast  of  the  year,  this  vicinity  is  unexcelled  asapoint  where 
large  and  paying  mining  enterprises  may  be  conducted. 

*^The  deep  placer  deposits  of  Taos  County,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  are  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  Slates,  and  investigation  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
nothing  since  the  discovery  of  California  and  Australia  is  comparable  for  its  meas- 
urable resources  of  gold  available  by  the  hydraulic  process.  Reference  to  the  report 
of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  published  in  1880,  will  fully  convince  even  those  who  are  sending  men 
axid  money  to  explore  Alaska's  frozen  fields  that  right  here  in  New  Mexico — a  land 
of  i)erpetual  sunsnine — are  equallv  rich  and  much  more  desirable  gold-placer  depos- 
its. The  altitude  of  these  deep  placer  deposits  is  perhaps  7,000  feet;  still,  because  of 
this  locality  being  sheltered  by  the  encirclinj?  mountams,  and  because  of  its  more 
southern  latitude,  placer  mining  can  be  carried  on  quite  nine  months  of  each  year 
and  at  points  the  entire  year.  These  great  placer  deposits  do  not  alone  constitute 
Taos  County's  great  undeveloped  resources,  for  her  mountains  are  rich  in  metals,  as 
is  fully  shown  at  numerous  points  where  there  are  producing  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
mines. 

''Quartz  minlna.— The  Red  River  country  in  Taos  Countv  is  fast  becoming  known 
to  mining  men  throughout  the  world  as  a  district  destined  in  a  very  short  time  to 
rival  anv  one  of  our  ^eatest  gold-producing  sections. 

*'At  ta  Belle,  Amizett,  and  other  points  development  is  being  rapidly  pushed, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Taos  County  has  fairly  entered  upon  a  bright  mining 
future. 

**To  the  east  of  this  rich  county  of  Taos  lies  Colfax  County,  a  district  which  has 
produced  many  millions  in  gold,  and  which  to-day  gives  brighter  promise  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  rich  mineral  lands  of  this 
county  are  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company's 
property.  The  liberal  pohcy  pursued  by  this  company  in  its  dealings  with  the  pros- 
pjector  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  management  of  this  grant  has  laid  down  rules  very 
similar  to  those  governing  mineral  locations  on  the  public  domain,  and  the  property 
is  thrown  open  to  the  prospector  and  miner,  who  can  at  a  nominal  cost  acquire  title 
and  develop  mining  properties  on  the  grant.  The  old  Baldy  district  on  this  grant  is 
a  large  gold  producer;  so  also  is  the  Ute  Creek  district,  where  is  located  the  famous 
old  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of  almost  a  million  in  gold.  The  Montezuma  mine, 
on  what  is  commonly  known  as  Montezuma  Hill,  has  produced  between  $200,000 
and  $300,000. 

"There  is  greater  activity  in  the  west  Moreno  Valley  district  than  ever  before, 
and  only  3  miles  from  the  new  but  promising  camp  of  Hematite  are  the  world-famed 
Elizabethtown  placers,  which  have  produced  over  $200,000  in  gold.  Aside  from 
these  famous  placers  it  is  said  that  miners,  in  a  crude  way,  produce  large  stuns  in 
gold  from  placer  ground  but  little  known. 

'  *  Grand  opening  for  prospectors. — Little  mining  of  the  precious  metals  has  been 
done  in  Union  County,  but  it  is  not  an  unlikely  field  for  prospecting  for  our  unde- 
veloped mineral  resources. 

"Passing  from  Union  (/Ounty,  we  next  take  up  Mora  and  San  Miguel  counties, 
two  sections  of  the  Territory  which  seem  to  have  been  but  indifferently  prospected. 
The  mountain  range  west  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  lies  directly  in  the  gold-producing 
belt,  and  surface  indications  are  most  favorable. 

"South  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  County,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Cerrillos,  in  a  disconnected  range  of  mountains,  with  perhaps  an  average  width  of  7 
miles,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  regions  of  New  Mexico,  and  we  may 
say  of  the  world.  This  ran^e  travels  north  and  south  and  is  known  as  the  Ortiz 
Mountains.  The  surface  indications  are  unsurpassed,  and  a  number  of  fine  bodies  of 
low-grade,  free-milling  gold  ores  are  fotind,  among  which  may  be  especially  men- 
tion^ the  famous  Cunningham  Hill  and  adjoining  properties  near  Dolores.  The 
main  western  lode,  especially  in  its  southern  extension,  is  rich  in  copper,  as  found 
in  the  workings  of  the  Santa  Fe  Copper  Company.  This  region  was  known  to  the 
earl V  Spanish  explorers,  who,  upon  their  advent  into  this  country,  discovered  and 
worked  the  rich  gravel  deposits  at  the  base  of  Ortiz  Mountain,  in  and  about  San 
Pedro,  Golden,  and  Dolores. 
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*'-4  million  a  year. — An  experienced  and  reliable  expert  who  examined  these 
extensive  placers  a  few  years  ago  reported  that,  '  if  sufficient  water  were  placed 
thereon,  these  placers  could  be  made  to  yield  $1,000,000  in  gold  per  year  for  over 
twenty-three  years.'  The  *  country  rock,'  being  soft  and  porous,  so  that  the  vein 
matter  lying  near  the  surface  rapidly  oxidizes  and  the  oxidized  *  honeycomb '  quartz 
remaining  with  its  vast  supply  of  free  gold,  is  eroded  by  degrees  and  being  carried 
down  the  slope  to  feed  the  placers  below. 

**  The  famous  turquoise  mine. — In  the  vicinity  of  Cerrillos  is  a  small  section  of  moun- 
tainous country,  in  which  is  located  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most  pro- 
ductive turquoise  mines.  There  are,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
turquoise  claims  in  New  Mexico,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  in  active  and  profitable  operation. 

**  The  output  of  turquoise  in  New  Mexico,  as  taken  from  official  sources,  was 
$150,000  in  1891,  $175,000  in  1892,  $200,000  in  1893,  $250,000  in  1894,  $350,000  in 
1895,  and  $475,000  in  1896;  but  it  is  openly  asserted  that  the  true  value  of  turquoise 
mined  since  1890  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  these 
mines  sold  in  1893  for  $250,000,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  a  former  OA^Tier, 
has  paid  a  million  and  a  half  a  year  since  that  time.  One  single  stone  taken  out  is 
reported  to  have  been  bought  for  $6,000  in  New  York. 

^*  Cochiti  and  Hell  Canyon. — I^eavin^  Santa  Fe  County,  we  next  take  up  Bernalillo, 
which  has  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  5,000  square  miles  are  classed  as 
mineral  lands.  The  well-known  Cochiti  mining  district  practically  dates  from  dis- 
coveries made  in  1893.  Progress  w^aa  retarded  by  title  suits  under  old  grants,  but  a 
decision  favorable  to  the  miners  was  recently  handed  down  by  the  Lmited  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  now  development  in  this  wonderful  camp  goes  steadily  forward. 

'*  East  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque  some  20  miles  is  the  Hell  Canyon  district,  destined 
in  the  near  future  to  attract  widespread  attention.  The  large  blodies  of  free-milling 
ores  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  mines  are  probably  as  extensive  for  amount 
and  character  and  work  as  any  in  the  United  States.  These  large  bodies  of  ores  are 
deserving  of  investigation,  and  if  operated  on  proper  lines  will  produce  handsome 
returns  for  many  years  to  come.  Considerable  mining  machinery  is  now  being 
placed  in  the  camps,  and  active  operations  will  soon  commence. 

*  *  In  our  travels  south  we  have  now  come  to  Socorro,  a  country  blessed  w^ith  abundant 
natural  resources,  extending  as  it  does  about  170  miles  east  and  west  by  100  miles 
north  and  south,  and  containing  over  10,000,000  acres,  some  sections  of  which  have 
produced  millions  in  mineral  wealth.  This  county,  which  for  many  years  past  has 
Deen  steadilv  adding  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  stands  to-day  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  brighter  future  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

**  A  carload  of  Indium  a  day. — Just  west  of  Socorro  City  there  are  large  deposits  of 
lead-silver  ores,  but  only  at  one  point  in  the  county  is  this  class  of  ores  now  being 
mined  to  any  great  extent — in  the  Magdalena  Mountains.  Water  Canyon  and  Copper 
Creek  districts,  west  of  Socorro  City,  are  very  rapidly  coming  into  prominence  as 
gold  producers,  and  with  the  improvements  now  l>eing  made  bid  fair  to  rival  the 
best-known  sections  of  the  Territory.  At  the  town  of  Kelley,  some  30  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Socorro,  are  located  the  famous  Kelley  mines,  heavy  producers  of  lead- 
silver  ores.  Under  the  able  management  of  Capt.*  A.  B.  Fitch  the  Graphic  mines  are 
producing  with  ease  sufficient  ore  to  keep  in  full  operation  day  and  night  the  100- 
ton  smelter.  A  carload  of  bullion  is  turned  out  by  this  plant  every  twenty-four 
hours,  thus  making  lively  times  not  only  for  the  many  miners  in  and  about  Kelley, 
but  every  man  in  tnis  section  reaps  a  measure  of  benefit  from  this  industry. 

"Away  to  the  west  in  vSocorro  Coimty,  near  where  the  Territorial  boundary  line 
joins  Arizona,  is  located  the  Cooney  district,  a  section  at  one  time  producing  high- 
grade  silver  ores,  but  whose  mines  are  now  being  worked  largely  for  the  gold  lvalues 
contained  in  the  ores. 

**  The  far-famed  Black  range. — We  have  now  reached  the  county  of  Sierra, 
wherein  are  located  the  well-known  Mimbres,  or  Black  range  of  mountains,  which 
in  many  respects  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  most  truly  said  that  an  extent  of  country  from  San  Augustine  plains  on  the 
north  to  Cooks  Peak  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  over  120  miles,  is  mineraUzed.  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  throughout.  Mines  located  along  this  mineralized  belt  of 
country  have  long  been  famed  as  steady  producers  of  high-class  ores  of  all  the  useful 
metals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Black  range  extends  in 
a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  is  alx)ut  40  miles  in  width.  The  apex  or 
summit  of  the  range  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Continental  Divide.  The  topog^ 
raphy  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  make  any  point  easily  accessible." 
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A  yet  undeveloped  field. — A  laiye  percentage  of  the  known  mineral-bearing  area  of 
New  Mexico  has  been  but  indifferently  prospected — very  much  of  it  not  at  all. 
Consequently  there  is  still  here  a  wide  field  for  the  seeker  after  hidden  wealth.  It 
is  therefore  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that  there  are  yet  here  quite  as 

Srofitable  fields  untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector  as  any  that  have  been 
eveloped.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  southwesterly  portions,  nearly 
all  mountainous,  bordering  Arizona  and  old  Mexico,  abound  in  'all  the  valuable 
no inerals  equally  if  not  beyond  the  northeasterly  portions  of  the  mountain  areas,  and 
that  in  due  time,  under  the  rigorous  search  of  the  energetic  and  intelligent  prospector, 
great  values  will  in  the  not  distant  future  be  developed,  and  to  an  extent  ana  value 
equal,  if  not  beyond,  any  that  have  yet  been  reached. 

The  capitalist,  the  miner,  or  prospector  who  decides  to  cast  his  lot  here  will  find 
the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  enlightened  societv  well  established.  They  will  find 
a  generous,  progressive,  and  liberal-minded  peopfe,  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
every  comer.  They  will  find  order,  society,  law,  and  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
ruling  the  Territorv. 

**^ot  only  the  character  of  these  dei)osit8  as  given  by  conservative  and  reliable  cor- 
respondents, but  the  acx^essibility  and  value,  as  shown  by  the  daily  record  of  out- 
put and  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  covered,  mark  this  as  the  most  attractive  field 
to  the  miner  and  mine  hunter  yet  developed  on  the  American  continent,  if  not  in 
the  world. 

Favorable  climatic  conditions, — The  annual  repyort  of  the  New  Mexico  section  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  1897,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  1898,  contains 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  Mexico,  especially 
to  prospectors  and  miners,  while  it  shows,  as  compared  to  more  northerly  latitudes, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  mining  sections  of  New  Mexico  was  seldom  below 
the  freezing  point  and  the  weather  was  very  rarely  too  cold  for  prospecting  or 
surface-minmg  work.  If  so  dispose<l,  the  miner  can  put  in  the  entire  year  pros- 
pecting or  mining,  at  his  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Mining  claimSy  hotr  located. — The  bureau  frequently  receives  inquiries  asking  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  manner  of  locating  mineral  claims  in  New  Mexico  and  if 
our  laws  differ  from  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  States  General  Land 
Office. 

We  can  say  that,  in  the  main,  the  United  States  laws,  as  found  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  governing  the  location  of  claims,  govern  also  in  New  Mexico,  the  laws  of 
New  Mexico  making  one  additional  requirement  relating  to  the  locating  of  mines, 
which  is  set  out  in  Action  1  of  chapter  25,  Laws  of  1889,  as  follows: 

**That  the  locator  or  locators  of  any  mining  claim  located  after  this  act  shall  take 
effect  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  taking  possession  of  the  same,  sink 
a  discovery  shaft  upon  such  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface  exposing  mineral  in  place,  or  shall  drive  a  tun- 
nel, adit,  or  open  cut  upon  such  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below  the  surface  exposing 
mineral  in  place. 

The  Unite<l  States  laws  prescribe  that  mining  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz 
or  other  rock  in  place,  beannggold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable 
deposits,  shall  not  exceed  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  or  lode;  and  the  claim 
is  limited  to  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vem  or  looe.     (See  sec.  2320,  Rev.  Stat. ) 

TunneU. — Where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein  or  lode,  or  for  the 
discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tunnel  shall  have  the  right  of  possession  of 
all  veins  or  lodes  within  3,000  feet  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof 
to  the  same  extent  as  discovered  from  the  surface;  and  locations  on  the  line  of  such 
tunnel  of  veins  or  lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parties  after 
the  commencement  of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  l)eing  prosecuted  with 
reasonable  diligence,  shall  be  invalid.  Failure  to  prosecute  the  work  on  the  tunnel 
for  six  months  shall  be  considered  an  abandonment.     (See  sec.  2323,  Rev.  Stat. ) 

A  Klondike  at  home. — The  "Klondike  of  the  Southwest"  is  the  name  frequently 
applied  to  New  Mexico,  and,  judging  from  the  flattering  progress  she  has  made  in 
mming  since  January  1, 1898,  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  fever  for  the  gold  in  the 
"Klondike  of  the  Southwest*'  will  be  as  high  and  unabating  as  it  now  is  for  the 
"Klondike  of  the  Northwest,"  and  in  contrast  and  comparison  producing  gold 
against  gold,  railroad  facilities  against  reindeers  and  dogfs,  food  against  famine,  com- 
fort and  health  against  hardships,  and  happiness  against  misery. 

(Mir  vaM  naturcU  resources. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affinn  that  in  point  of  natural 
resources  none  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to 
gold,  sih'er,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  coal  (anthracite  and  bituminous),  fire  ('lay,  alum, 
sulphur,  salt,  gjrpsum,  onyx,  and  marble  are  found  in  large  deposits.  New  Mexico 
supplies  the  world  with  turquoise. 
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GYPSUM. 

In  south  Santa  Fe  County,  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  and  in  sev- 
eml  other  places  in  New  Mexico  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  this 
mineral,  in  .Dona  Ana  County,  on  the  San  Augustin  Plains,  there 
exists  the  largest  deposit  of  gypsum  known  in  the  world,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pure  character.  The  location  of  this  deposit  is  unique.  The 
San  Augustin  Plain  is  about  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south 
and  from  30  to  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Near  White  Oaks,  in  Lin- 
coln County,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain,  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient 
volcano,  the  lava  from  which  has  flown  in  a  southerly  direction  like  a 
stream  of  water  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  varying  in  width  from 
one-half  to  3  miles.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  stream  of  lava  there 
is  a  small  stream  of  salt  water  flowing  into  a  salt  lake,  about  1  mile  in 
width  and  li^  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  lake  the 
bed  of  gypsum  begins  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the 
center  of  the  plain,  adjoining  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  river  bed, 
almost  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  gypsum  bed 
varies  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width.  It  is  granulated  in  character,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  seems  to  be  piled  up  on  the  plain  like  snow- 
drifts, requiring  no  labor  for  mining  or  for  handling.  I  can  not  more 
accumtely  describe  its  appearance  than  by  comparing  it  to  granulated 
sugar.  If  you  should  take  granulated  sugar  in  one  hand  and  the  gyp- 
sum in  the  other  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  tell  one  from  the  other  by 
sight  or  touch.  The  body  of  the  gvpsum  stands  from  10  to  40  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain,  and  tne  line  is  as  distinctly  marked  as 
the  sand  upon  the  ocean  beach. 

CARBONATE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA, 

Immediately  adjoining  this  extensive  deposit  of  gypsum  upon  the 
west,  and  in  what  is  apparently  the  bed  oi  an  ancient  river  or  lake, 
exists  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carrying  about  15 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  20  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda,  -1  per 
cent  of  borax,  the  remainder  being  mostly  moisture  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  This  deposit  is  about  1  mile  wide  and  5  miles  in  length.  Its 
depth  is  unknown.  At  from  2  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  water  is 
encountered,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with  these  minerals  and 
with  chloride  of  sodium.  Explorations  have  been  made  in  several 
places  throughout  the  deposits,  by  driving  down  tubes  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  30  feet,  without  discovering  any  change  in  the  character  of 
the  deposit. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda  near  Man- 
zano,  in  the  county  of  Valencia,  and  near  Wagon  Mound,  in  the  county 
of  Mora. 

KAOLIN   AND   FIRE   CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  fij^ 
clay  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro,  in 
Socorro  County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large 
deposit  of  kaolin  and  fire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  superior 
quality.     Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the 
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Territorial  prison.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a 
considerable  bed  of  graphite,  and  it  is  hoped  tnat  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  extensively  worked. 

ALUM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  River.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds  and  the 
beds  of  gypsum  ana  soda  heretofore  referred  to  would  become  the 
moBt  productive  properties  in  the  Territory. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 

In  describing  the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  the  native 
precious  stones  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  the}'  are  steadily  rising  in 
popular  estimation  and  production. 

Traditionally  this  Territory  has  been  noted  as  having  produced 
some  remarkable  gems,  and  recent  developments  are  proving  the 
older  records  to  have  been  correct.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientific 
research  and  skilled  labor  have  been  directea  to  this  purpose.  The 
result  is  a  steady  increase  of  expert  prospecting  and  labor  m  develop- 
ment, which,  though  only  fairly  begun,  has  resulted  in  finding  many 
varieties  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones. 

The  estimated  production  and  value  of  gems  up  to  the  year  1890  can 
be  found  in  the  census  reports  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  amount  and  the  value  thereof  are  understated,  the  facilities 
for  correct  and  full  information  being  limited. 

Since  that  time  the  annual  product  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is 
still  increasing.  DUigent  prospecting  has  revealed  new  deposits,  and 
the  industry  bids  fair  at  present  to  become  a  large  item  in  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  gems  found  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are 
emeralds,  there  being  one  now  cut  in  Santa  Fe  which  weighs  1  karat 
and  is  of  fine  quality.  Many  other  smaller  ones  have  been  found, 
although  no  expert  search  has  been  made  for  them  thus  far.  A  very 
recent  find,  next  in  value,  is  a  gem  resembling  the  ruby  in  respect  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  hardness.  Of  these,  quantities  are  found  fre- 
quently associated  with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  differing  from  the 
latter  in  being  harder  and  of  a  different  specific  gi'avity  and  form  of 
crystallization.  The  range  of  color  is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink  to 
that  of  a  bright  red  garnet.  Though  no  very  large  ones  have  been 
found,  yet  gems  cut  from  those  found  have  sold  at  $20  to  $50  each, 
while  their  numbers  and  merits  have  made  them  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion to  the  list  of  precious  stones  of  New  Mexico,  which  must,  when 
more  widely  known,  create  for  them  a  large  demand. 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  too  well  known  to 
require  an  extended  description.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
while  some  of  these  gems  have  been  famed  in  Europe  for  centuries, 
yet  in  the  United  States  they  have  never  met  the  appreciation  their 
merits  and  rank  as  gems  deserve  until  the  last  few  years.  Now  they 
are  in  great  demand,  having  been  pronounced  by  experts  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Persian  turquoise.  There  are  single  gems  from 
Santa  Fe  County,  now  in  New  York,  held  as  high  as  $3,000,  and  some 
in  Santa  Fe  of  nearly  equal  size  and  quality. 
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This  sudden  appreciation  has  given  a  stimulus  to  further  research, 
resulting  in  finding  large  turquoise  deposits  near  Silver  City,  in  the 
Hatchitas  and  Cow  Spring  mountains,  of  great  merit  One  of  the 
new  discoveries  is  phenomenally  large,  considering  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, size  and  color  of  stones  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  are  found  native  euclase,  the  so-called 
Montana  sapphires,  garnets,  milk  and  fire  opals,  peridots,  a  great 
variety  of  fine  agates,  besides  petrified  woods,  fit  for  inlaying,  mosaic 
work,  or  jewelry.  Gold  and  silver  quartz,  valuable  for  fine  work  in 
jewelry,  are  produced  from  various  mines. 

COAL. 

Chief  among  them  is  that  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  large  beds  of 
bituminous  situated  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  an 
extensive  body  of  anthracite  coal  near  Cerrillos,  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
County. 

WEALTH  IN  SULPHUR. 

BEDS   CLOSE  TO   A    PECOS   VALLEY   STATION.  , 

The  following  article  on  the  sulphur  beds  lying  just  west  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  road,  is  taken  from  the  El  Paso  Herald.  A  number  of  Eddy  parties 
are  interested  in  the  deposits,  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating 
them.  During  the  past  two  months  E.  Miall  Skeats,  of  this  city,  has  spent  consid- 
erable time  there,  and  The  Argus  believes  that  he  is  very  sanguine  of  the  resulte. 
The  article  from  the  Herald  is  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of  El  Paso 
County  lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
almost  limitless  deposits  of  nearly  pure  sulphur,  easily  accessible,  and  requiring  but 
little  capital  (chiefly  for  refining  works)  to  place  it  on  the  market  as  a  finished  prod- 
uct. These  deposits  fill  numerous  patelliform  basins  or  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes 
on  the  plains  southeast  of  the  southern  point  of  the  Guadalupe  Moimtains,  beginning 
2  to  3  miles  south  of  Delaware  Creek  and  12  miles  west  of  Guadalupe  Station,  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  Railroad.  So  far  they  are  known  to  exist  on  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
sections  of  land,  and  are  believed  to  extend  over  many  more,  though  but  twelve 
claims  have  been  located,  and  these  but  superficially  prospected  by  shafts  usually 
from  12  to  15  feet  in  depth,  only  one  being  as  deep  as  30  feet,  and  all  these  in  nearly 
pure  sulphur  to  the  greatest  depth  attained.  The  r^on  roundabout  might  be 
called  a  prairie,  though  dotted  here  and  there  with  low  hills  overgrown  with  scrub 
cedar  and  covered  with  the  finest  grasses.  Numerous  springs  of  pure  water  exist  in 
the  vicinity,  and  Tinnin's  great  spring  ranch  lies  6  miles  south. 

**  These  basins  or  craters  are  usually  from  600  to  700  feet  in  diameter,  and  toward 
the  center  it  declines  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  surface  bein^  a  thin  covering  of 
blackened  earth,  strongly  impr^fnated  with  sulphur,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  been  blackened  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  one  shaft,  Bank,  in  the  hope  of 
striking  water,  a  liquid  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  15  feet,  but  on  being  tasted  it 
proved  to  be  very  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  taster  hurriedly  ejected  it 
from  his  mouth,  adulterated  with  saliva  as  it  was,  it  stained  deeply  ana  did  some 
injury  to  his  coat  sleeve.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  acid  is  small  in  quantity, 
detained  by  some  solid  rock  basin,  and  that  it  was  formed  by  percolating  ram  water 
taking  sulphur  in  solution  as  it  descended. 

'*As  indicating  the  process  by  which  these  vast  masses  of  sulphur  were  depodted, 
time  has  left  no  trace.  As  the  country  roundabout  is  gypsum,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  both  minerals  were  deposited  from  sulphur  springs,  or  springs  containing  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen,  which  sometimes  deposits  sulphur  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
nydropfen  and  gypsum  by  the  more  complete  oxidation  of  the  hydro^n.  Such 
springs  flowing  into  a  basin  lake  then  covering  the  region  would  pour  limitless  quan- 
tities of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  (only  partially  oxidized)  down  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  tnus  ultimately  filling  them  with  sulphur  to  unknown  and  probably  very 
great  depths,  while  the  impregnated  water  spread  out  in  the  shallow  lakes  would 
become  more  completely  oxidized  and  deposit  the  gypsum  beds  now  found  surround- 
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ing  the  craters.  Or,  as  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  (as  in  the  case  of  Popocata- 
petl)  are  frequently  found  plugged  with  sulphur,  it  may  be  that  this  mineral,  in  a 
sublimated  state,  arose  from  great  depth  ana  was  precipitated  on  the  lips  and  walls 
of  the  crater  until  the  orifice  was  filled.  But,  whatever  the  process  of  deposition 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  these  deposits  of  sulphur  are  oi  such  vast  extent  and 
j>ufity  that  El  Paso  is  destined  to  rival  tne  famous  sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily,  from 
which  island  the  United  States  alone  formerly  imported  $50,000,000  worth  of  sulphur 
annually. 

'•  Neai  the  surface  of  the  basins  in  question,  where  more  or  less  earthy  matter  has 
become  mixed  with  the  mineral,  and  even  pebbles  of  foreign  rock  are  embedded,  the 
mass  shows  only  about  60  per  cent  sulphur,  but  deeper  down  the  sulphur  is  found 
almost  pure  (98  per  cent)  and  in  massive  beds,  finely  lined  with  varying  colors  and 
resembling  the  finest  yellow  clay.  Twelve  different  comi)anies  have  alrSidy  treated 
and  partially  prospected  claims,  and  one  of  these  companies  has  projected  a  railroad 
from  Guadalupe  Station,  on  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad,  to  the  mines,  there  being 
already  a  fine  wagon  road  to  the  south,  extending  30  miles  west  from  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley road.  As  these  deposits  are  numerous,  doubtless  of  great  extent  or  depth,  and 
are  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich,  the  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  prospectors  and 
small  capitalists.  The  material  can  be  mined  and  refined  at  little  cost,  and  can  be 
marketed  at  wholesale  at  $32  per  ton  for  roll  and  $33  to  $35  per  ton  for  flour.** 

SANTA   FE  THE    NATURAL  CENTER  OF  MINING   OPERATIONS  IN  NEW 

MEXICO. 

[From  Santa  Fe  Dally  New  Mexican.] 

The  New  Mexican  has  the  satisfaction  of  exclusively  publishing  the 
fir.st  map  showing  the  numerous  mining  districts  naturally  tributary 
to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  ever  placed  before  the  public.  It  was  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  use  in  these  columns,  and  will  be  found 
accurate,  complete,  and  instructive.  It  is  deserving  of  careful  study 
on  the  part  of  everyone  interested  in  the  future  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  capital  citv  and  the  localities  immediately  environing  it. 
Esjpecial  attention  is  called  to  it  in  detail. 

MANY    FACILITIES, 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  Santa  Fe  is  the  only  citv 
in  this  region  that  enjoys  the  advantages  inevitably  accruing  from 
location  on  two  competing  railroad  lines,  the  great  Santa  Fe  system 
affording  it  direct  rail  communication  with  the  East,  West,  and  South, 
and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  connecting  it  directly  with 
northern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  all  points  in  the  East,  West, 
and  South,  and  thus  in  one  important  respect  at  least  its  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  superior  to  tnose  of  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico 
or  Arizona.  Right  nere  it  vshould  be  noted  that  it  is  located  on  two 
rival  express  lines  reaching  all  parts  of  the  country;  offers  a  choice 
between  two  competing  telegraph  lines  with  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  is  soon  to  be  Drought  into  close  communication  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  Bernalillo,  San  Miguel,  Mora,  Colfax,  Taos, 
and  Rio  Arriba  counties  by  means  of  projected  telephone  lines.  It  is 
also  connected  with  all  the  tributary  mining  districts  by  an  excellent 
system  of  wagon  roads. 

NEW   PLACERS   DISTRICT. 

A  few  miles  southwest  of  Dolores  is  situated  the  extensive  New 
Placers  mining  district,  which  comprises  the  numerous  rich  gold  and 
silver-bearing  lode  claims  in  the  hills  around  Golden  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring Tuerto  Mountains;  the  great  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines 
6487 18 
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around  San  Pedro,  2  miles  farther  south,  and  several  miles  of  pay 
placer  ground.  This  district  unquestionably  holds  values  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  as  development  work  is  prosecuted 
the  showing  constantly  improves.  Two  groups  of  copper  mines  near 
San  Pedro,  known  as  Santa  Fe  No.  1  and  Santa  Fe  Jso.  2,  embracing 
16  patented  claims,  were  recently  transferred  to  the  Santa  Fe  (lola 
and  Copper  Mining  Company  for  a  considemtion  estimated  to  ))e 
equivalent  to  *750,00(). 

COPPER    AND    MICA. 

Northwest  and  north  of  Santa  Fe,  in  Rio  Arriy)a  County,  are  depos^- 
its  where  large  kidneys  of  almost  pure  copper  have  been  found  on 
the  surface  and  big  l)odie^  of  good  copper  ore  are  known  to  exist, 
the  promising  Headstone  mining  district  east  of  TieiTa  Amarilla,  the 
valuable  mica  mines  west  and  south  of  Tres  Piedras,  now  being  oper- 
ated by  a  strong  Colorado  Springs  company,  and  over  1,000  acres  of 
pay  placer  lands  extending  up  the  Chama  River  from  Abiquiu  and 
including  nmch  of  the  adjacent  mesa  land  as  well  as  the  river  bed. 

TAOS   COrNTY    WEALTH. 

East  of  Rio  Arriba  and  north  and  northeast  of  Santa  Fe  is  fruitful 
Taos  County,  which  is  traversed  })v  the  Santa  Fe  division  of  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Gmnde  Railroad,  and  is  reached  from  this  city  by  ^ood 
wagon  roads.  In  this  resourceful  county  are  found  the  Ojo  Cahente 
mining  district,  the  copper-mining  district  east  of  Embudo,  the 
Amizett  tjold  and  silver  mining  district  east  of  Tres  Piedi-as,  and  the 
cluster  ot  rich  gold  districts  noilh  and  northeast  of  Taos,  known  as 
the  Rio  Hondo,  Keystone.  I^a  Belle,  and  Red  River  districts.  Farther 
east,  in  Colfax  County,  are  the  profitable  gold  mines  of  the  well-known 
P^liza})ethtown  and  Baldy  districts,  and  the  mines  near  Cimarron. 
The  mint^s  in  all  these  districts  are  undergoing  systematic  and  exten- 
sive development  work,  and  many  of  them  are  realizing  their  owners 
steady  yellow  profits  at  the  mills  and  smelters. 

A    NEW    DIHTKKT. 

Immediately  east  and  northeast  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  Pecos  River  forest 
reservation,  partly  in  this  county  and  partly  in  San  Miguel  County. 
This  reserve  covers  a  section  of  the  rugged  Santa  Fe  mnge  of  moun- 
tains, in  which  are  found  many  promising  surface  indications  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
development  work  now  in  progress  will  soon  disclose  much  pay  material. 
Copper,  iron,  mica,  and  coal  that  burns  readily  have  been  discovered 
on  the  surface  within  :i  or  8  miles  of  this  city.  A  large  body  of  tire 
clay  of  superior  quality  has  been  opened  about  2  miles  northeast  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  it  is  now  suni)lying  the  penitentiary  brick-making  plant 
with  much  of  the  clay  usea.  Several  lode  claims,  carrying  ^old  <]uartz 
nearly  resembling  the  Cochiti  quartz  in  appi^anince.  are  \ye\ng  opened 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Santa  Fe  mnge,  about  14  miles  east  of  this 
city. 

TIIK    NATl'KAL   CENTER. 

From  this  brief  sketch  and  the  excellent  accompanying  map,  it  will 
b(^  perceived  that  the  capital  citv  of  New  Mexico  is  so  fortunately 
located  that  it  ought  to  command  the  trade  of  nearly  all  the  mining 
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districts  of  the  large  and  resourceful  region  indicated,  besides  the 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  business  incident  to  its  being  the  oflScial 
and  political  center  of  the  Territory. 

CERRILLOS   DISTRICT. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Cerrillos  mining  district  is  located  in 
Santa  Fe  Count}',  nearly  south  of  this  city,  and  is  reached  by  railroad 
as  well  as  by  good  wagon  roads.  It  is  quite  extensive  and  remarkably 
varied  in  its  minei'al  resources.  It  embraces  the  famous  turquoise 
mines  of  Tiffany  and  others  at  Turquesa,  about  18  miles  south  of  this 
city;  the  promising  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  mines  around  Cerrillos, 
about  12  miles  farther  south,  and  the  immense  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  measures  at  Madrid,  a  mile  or  so  farther  south  and  west. 

OLD   PLAGBR   DISTrRICT. 

Then  come  the  rich  and  extensive  auriferous  placer  deposits  and 
mountains  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  place  in  the  Old  Placer  mining 
district,  which  embraces  Dolores  and  tne  57,000  acres  of  richly  miner- 
alized land  known  as  the  Ortiz  mine  grant.  These  ledges  and  placer 
deposits  have  been  worked  for  several  hundred  years  and  have  yielded 
several  million  dollars  in  gold.  The  Ortiz  mine  grant  has  been  sold  to 
a  powerful  syndicate  headed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  the  world- 
renowned  inventor  expects  soon  to  demonstrate  the  practical  utility  of 
what  he  regards  as  the  crowning  invention  of  his  life  by  rescuing  the 
gold  from  tne  sand,  gravel,  cement,  and  guartz  of  this  grant  by  means 
of  an  electrical  proce^ss  of  his  own  and  without  the  aid  of  water.  The 
perfection  of  his  experimental  plant  is  now  well  under  way.  After 
thoroughly  testing  tne  appliance,  the  success  of  which  is  not  doubted, 
reduction  works  of  mammoth  proportions  will  be  constructed. 

(X)CHITI   DISTRICT. 

W.  C.  Wynkoop,  manager  of  the  Cochiti  Reduction  and  Improve- 
ment Company  at  Woodbury,  6  miles  below  Bland,  has  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  article  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  recent 
date  on  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  which  is  of  importance  and  of 
great  interest  because  it  is  written  b}'  a  mine  expert  wno  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  district  and  its  resources.     Mr.  Wynkoop  says: 

The  Cochiti  district,  New  Mexico,  is  a  comparatively  new  mining  district,  situated 
in  a  direct  line  35  miles  due  west  from  Santa  Fe  in  the  Jemez  range  of  mountains. 
The  mines  are  located  on  the  eastern  slope  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  7,500  to  8,000 
feet.  The  known  good  ore-bearing  veins  are  confined  to  an  area  about  3  by  4  miles 
in  extent,  though  veins,  which  so  mr  as  known,  are  barren  of  goo<l  ore,  are  found  on 
every  side  outside  of  the  small  producing  area.  Three  parallel  canyons  about  IJ 
miles  apart,  having  a  general  range  slightly  west  of  north,  extend  through  the  dis- 
trict. They  are  from  500  to  800  feet  in  depth  and  are  bounded  by  vertical  cliffs  or 
precipitous  sides.  The  topo^phy  gives  good  opportunities  to  study  the  geology  of 
the  region.  All  the  countr>'  is  volcanic,  and  the  j>revailing  rock  is  porphyritic  ande- 
site.  In  few  places  is  it  undisturbed;  generally  it  is  brecciated  or  a  conglomerate. 
Nowhere  in  the  region  are  the  underlying  rocks  visible;  local  authorities  say  the 
overfioM%  took  place  at  about  the  close  of  Jura-Trias;  Bandolier  says  the  underlying 
rocks  are  Cretaceous,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  without  any  other  basis  for  the 
opinion  than  their  correspondence  with  the  similar  and  near-by  rocks  of  the  San 
Juan  region  in  Colorado,  that  they  are  Tertiary;  this,  too,  is  the  aj^e  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  ethnologists,  who  are  just  now  deep  in  a  discussion  trymg  to  demonstrate 
that  man  lived  on  earth  during  the  Tertiary  age,  basing  their  claims  on  evidence  of 
human  work  found  in  volcanic  rock  in  this  region. 
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There  are  at  least  two  volcanic  overflows  here,  the  older  one  is  the  andesitic,  and 
it  if  in  thin  only  that  the  veins  are  found;  the  younger  one,  covering  the  andesite,  is 
tufa,  and  is  very  modern.  It  is  in  this  that  evidences  of  human  life  are  claimed  to 
have  \)een  found.  The  ethnologists,  I  think,  have  made  an  error  by  ascribing  this 
later  rock  to  the  wrong  age.  Among  other  evidences  of  the  late  deposition  of  the 
tufa  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  covering  old  water  channels,  filled  with  water-worn 
iMDwIderH  and  ore  float,  clearly  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  andesites  and 
their  accompanying  rocks. 

In  the  upper,' or  portion  of  the  district  nearest  the  range,  the  tufa  has  been  mostly 
eroded,  but  in  the  lower  portions  it  still  caps  some  of  the  mountains,  covering  the 
veinjj  which  outcrop  on  the  mountain  sioes  below.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
andesite  the  countrv  was  faulted  and  fractured  and  dikes  were  formed,  and  there 
were  considerable  changes  of  elevation,  while  denudation  formed  deep  sedimentary 
deposits,  which  extend  easterly  to  the  Rio  Grande  River,  15  miles  distant  The 
i>eriod8  of  elevation  were  gradual  and  extended  over  long  periods  of  time,  until  a 
late  one,  which  was  probaoly  contemporaneous  with  the  tufa  overflow,  which  was 
rapid,  as  geologiiral  time  is  measured. 

The  dikes  are  generally  of  a  soft,  gray,  acid  porphyry,  with  occasionally  one  of  diorite 
or  trachite.  Following  the  first  period  of  dike  formation  there  was  a  second  one, 
the  dikes  of  that  period  following  the  first  and  adjoining  or  cutting  them.  The  sec- 
ond series  are  smaller  than  the  first,  and  are  composed,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  of 
})asalt  or  phonolite.  Running  parallel  to  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  main  dikes 
are  many  small  veins  of  white  quartz  barren  of  ore.  The  lar^jest  dikes  are  about 
TOO  feet  in  width,  narrowing  in  places  to  a  few  feet  and  again  widening  to  more  than 
100  feet.  All  of  them  throw  off  spurs  running  at  acute  angles  to  the  main  dike,  and 
extending  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet.  The  ore  is  entirely  a  replacement  of 
the  dike  material.  In  some  places  the  replacement  has  been  complete  and  in  others 
partial.  In  the  latter  the  replacement  mav  have  been  all  adjoining  one  wall  or  in 
streaks  or  pockets  or  Inxlies  anywhere  in  tlie  vein.  Porphyry  '*  horses'*  are  found 
in  all  the  workings,  and  frequently  chunks  of  quartz  will  be  found  to  have  a  core  of 
porphyry  around  which  the  ore  is  deposited  in  streaks,  forming  handsome  samples 
of  banded  structure. 

The  quartz  deposits  are  peculiarly  characterized  by  fracture  planes  (having  no  bet- 
ter name  for  them)  parallel  and  from  a  few  inches'  to  a  couple  of  feet  apart,  which 
run  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  veins.  Sometimes  these  planes  forni 
very  distinct  boundaries  to  the  ore.  Rich  or  pay  ore  will  be  cut  off  by  them,  the 
rock  adjoining  l)eiujf  barren;  at  the  next,  or  some  other  plane,  the  ore  may  reappear 
as  suddenly  as  it  disappeare<l.  These  barren  spots  sometimes  extend  for  a  distanw 
of  100  feet  or  more.  Practically  all  of  the  ore  of  the  district  carries  from  85  to  95 
per  cent  silica.  Siliceous  rocks  characterize  the  entfre  region.  Opals  (mostly  wood, 
but  occasionally  a  precious  one),  chalcedony,  and  brilliant  but  small  quartz  crj'stals 
are  abundant. 

Analysis  of  the  ore  shows  it  to  be  an  arsenical  pyrite,  though  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  present  is  very  small,  generally  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
from  a  trace  to  0.5  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Copper  and  lead  are  found  only  in  traces. 
Manganese  is  occasionally  plentiful,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  a  constituent  of  the 
good  ore.  Antimony  is  more  rarely  found  and  is  always  an  accompaniment  of  high 
values.  The  ore  of  smelting  grade,  ranging  in  value  from  $30  to  $50  or  more  per  ton, 
is  generally  found  in  lenticular  bodies  extending  longitudinally  from  a  few  to  100 
feet  or  more  and  vertically  the  same  distances.  These  pay  streaks  vary  in  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  10  feet  and  are  often  so  solid  that  the  ore  requires  no  sorting. 
(Tcnerally  the  low  grades  are  formed  by  the  dissemination  of  specks  of  high  ^rade 
throu<rh  an  otherwise  practically  barren  quartz.  All  of  the  ores  carry  gold  and  silver, 
the  relative  proportions  varying  in  different  properties.  On  the  vein  which  I  have 
been  developing  the  values  are  60  per  cent  silver  (valuing  it  at  60  cents  per  ounce) 
and  40  per  cent  gold,  though  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  places  where  the  value  is  almost 
entirely  gold.  In  a  few  properties  gold  largely  predominates.  The  quartz,  as  might 
he  expected  from  its  comi^osition,  is  exceedingly  hard  and  cosU^r  to  drill,  but  as  a 
rule  it  breaks  big,  and  the  deposits  are  so  large  that  it  can  l>e  mined  cheaply,  not- 
withstan<ling  the  difficulty  in  drilling.  Its  hardness  is  less  of  a  difficulty  in  mining 
than  in  milling,  where  in  crushing  it  becomes  a  great  consumer  of  steel.  Most  of  the 
veins  outcrop  prominently,  occasionally  forming  cliffs  of  quartz  from  20  tc^  50  feet 
high. 

The  Albemarle  mine,  l)el(mging  to  the  Cochiti  Gold  Mining  Company,  is  the 
l)est-developed  mine  in  the  camp.  It  has  reached  a  depth  of  little  less  tnan  700  feet 
and  is  oj>ened  by  seven  levels  extending  and  opening  the  vein  for  1,000  feet  The 
width  of  the  vein  above  the  sixth  level  varies  from  40  to  65  feet.     Almost  the  entire 
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dike  material  for  about  800  feet  longitudinally  and  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  level 
is  replaced  with  quartz,  averaging  al)Out  40  feet  wide.  I  am  told  by  the  manager  at 
the  mine  that  it  will  average  $7.50  per  ton.  On  the  seventh  level  the  vein  ban  nar- 
rowed to  from  10  to  20  feet  between  walls,  and  it  is  said  the  ore  has  increased  in 
richness.  The  company  has  a  cyanide  mill  erecteii  at  the  mine,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  300  tons.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and  iron,  and  was  erected  by  the 
Gillett-Herzog  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  sizes  of  the 
buildings  are:  Crushing  building,  76  by  100  feet;  engine  and  boiler  room,  40  by  62 
feet;  one  leaching  room,  68  by  112  feet,  one  60  by  174  feet,  and  one  42  by  70  feet. 
The  ore,  when  dumped  into  the  mill,  passes  over  grizzlies,  the  fine  stuff  being  crushed 
in  Huntingtons  to  50  mesh,  and  treated  in  Pelatin-Clerici  pans.  There  are  three 
6-foot  Huntingtons  and  eight  Pelatin-Clerici  pans  in  use.  The  crushing  machinery 
consists  of  two  Blake  9  by  15  inch  rock  breakers,  four  sets  of  rolls  16  by  36  inche.<. 
four  sets  12  by  20,  furnished  by  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  two 
sets  16  by  36  inches,  furnished  by  the  F.  M.  Davis  Iron  Works,  of  Denver.  The  ore 
is  screened  to  24  mesh.  In  the  leaching  rooms  there  are  12  round  iron  tanks,  25  feet 
diameter,  with  capacity  of  120  tons  each;  eight  rectangular  tanks,  25  by  30  feet,  w  ith 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  each;  six  round  wooden  tanks,  18  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
capacity  of  70  tons  each.  The  depth  of  each  of  the  tanks  is  6i  feet.  The  saving  is 
reported  to  be  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  values. 

The  mine  is  equipped  with  an  electric  plant,  both  mill  and  hoisting  works  being 
oj)erated  by  electric  motors.  The  dynamos  are  located  at  the  Madrid  coal  banks,  31 
miles  distant.  The  plant  does  not  work  well,  giving  almost  daily  trouble;  this  is  the 
common  report.  Water  power  in  abundance  is  found  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  1 1 
miles  distant  in  a  direct  Une,  but  after  investigating  it  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  the  engineer 
who  erected  the  plant,  decided  to  use  steam  instSid  of  water  to  furnish  the  initial 
power. 

The  Lone  Star,  at  Bland,  is  the  next  best  developed  mine  in  the  district.  It  is 
opened  by  adit  levels  for  about  1,000  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  800  feet  below  the  high- 
est outcrop.  A  crosscut  tunnel  1,000  feet  long  has  just  been  completed  to  the  vein. 
The  mine  nas  blocked  out  approximately  150,000  tons  of  ore,  having  an  average  value 
of  about  $8  per  ton.  This  property  has  shipped  about  $60,000  worth  of  ore  carrying 
$40  per  ton.     The  vein  varies  m  width  from  50  to  100  feet. 

The  Washington  adjoins  the  Lone  Star  on  the  south.  It  hsa*  been  opened  !)y  a 
shaft  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  has  some  hundreds  of  feet  of  levels.  It  has  shii)j>e<l 
several  carloads  of  ore  containing  over  $100  per  ton  and  has  considerable  ore  in 
sight,  though  not  blocked  out,  which  sanjples  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton.  The  mine 
belongs  to  an  Albuquerque  company  and  is  not  worked. 

The  Crown  Point  is  situate  about  one-half  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Lone  Star  and 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  spur  from  the  great  vein.  It  is  opened  by  a  shaft 
approximating  300  feet,  with  several  hundred  feet  of  levels.  The  vein  varies  in 
width  from  3  or  4  to  10  feet.  The  ore  is  found  in  pockets  rather  than  lenses.  The 
values  are  mostly  gold.  It  has  shipped  probably  $75,000  worth  of  ore  and  has  con- 
siderable in  sight  which  samples  from  $8  to  $20  per  ton. 

The  Iron  Kmg,  adjoining  the  Lone  Star  on  the  north,  is  the  first  discovery  in  the 
district.  From  a  great  din,  forming  a  quarry  where  the  discovery  was  made.  102 
tons  of  ore  were  shipped  which  sampled  $14.40  per  ton.  The  mine  is  <levelope<l  by 
some  hundreds  of  feet  of  adit  levels  and  a  shaft  100  feet  deep,  from  which  levels  are 
now  running. 

These  are  the  only  developed  properties  in  the  district,  though  there  are  many 
prospects  having  100  feet  or  la«s  development.  Some  of  these  show  ore  samples  from 
$8  to  $20  per  ton.  In  two  of  them  the  value>«  are  almost  entirely  gold,  which  amal- 
gamates well. 

At  Bland,  the  principal  town  of  the  district,  there  is  a  small  mill  with  10  stamps, 
two  Pelatin-Clerici  pans,  and  a  couple  of  leaching  tanks.  It  was  erected  and  run  as  a 
stamp  mill  some  years  ago,  with  poor  results,  and  has  pas-sed  through  various  process 
changes.  It  has  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Navajo  Mining  Company,  the  owner 
of  the  Lone  Star,  and  has  been  used  by  it  as  a  test  mill  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  treating  the  ore.  This  company  announces  that  it  will  this  year  erect  a  cyanide 
leaching  mill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  300  tons,  crushing  wet  with  stamps,  using  the 
Butters-Mein  distributers,  following  the  South  African  practice.  It  is  claimed  that 
their  tests  show  a  saving  of  90  per  cent. 

The  Cochiti  Reduction  and  Improvement  Company,  operating  the  Iron  King,  had 
a  mill  at  Woodbury,  6  miles  below  Bland,  until  a  fewVlavs  ago,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  a  pan  amalgamation  mill,  developed  from  a  process  plant  erected 
on  the  ground  in  1894,  which  proved  a  failure.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  utilizing  it,  which  I  did  by  a  plant  that,  so  far  as  I  know*  has*  not  been  used  else- 
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where.  Treating  the  ore  by  raw  amalgamation,  I  was  able  to  save  upward  of  70  per 
rent;  treating  it  after  roasting,  the  saving  was  considerably  better.  The  plan  devel- 
oped was  to  crush  to  30  mesh  in  rolls,  pulverize  in  Alsing  continuous  feed  and  db*- 
charge  cvlinders  to  100  mesh,  when  it  was  charged  into  ordinary  5-foot  combination 
pans,  fhe  charge  was  2  tons  to  the  pan.  Twelve  pounds  of  sodium  chloride  were 
added  to  the  charge,  steam  turned  in,  and  the  charge  run  thick.  Caustic  soda  was 
added  until  the  reaction  was  alkaline,  when  150  pounds  of  quicksilver  were  added. 
In  a  few  minutes  2  pounds  of  potassium  cyanide  were  added  and  an  electric  current 
turned  on. 

A  low  amperage  dynamo  was  used,  iron  forming  the  anode  and  the  quicksilver  the 
cathode.  All  ores  were  sampled  when  crushed  through  the  ordinary  pipe  sampler, 
and  samples  were  taken  from  the  settler  discharge  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  water 
was  decanted  from  the  sample  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residues  assayed,  twelve 
half-ton  samples  being  taken  for  assay.  The  samples  after  decantation  were  also 
assayed,  and  from  other  samples  the  entire  water  was  evaporated  without  decanta- 
tion*. This  was  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  losses,  and  they  were  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  in  the  pulp  instead  of  in  solution.  The  saving  varied  from  84  to  96 
l>er  cent. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  district  is  scarcity  of  water  for 
milling  purposes.  The  Cochiti  Gold  Mining  Company's  great  mill  can  hardly  run  to 
full  capacity  for  more  than  nine  months  of  the  year  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water 
during  the  dry  season.  There  is  an  abimdance  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande,  15  miles 
distant  by  road,  and  a  railroad  would  make  it  practicable  to  carry  the  ore  to  the 
river.  The  Cochiti  Reduction  and  Improvement  Company  has  an  abundance  of 
water  for  a  large  mill,  which  it  controls  by  prior  appropriation. 

Pine  and  spruce  timber  are  fairly  abundant,  lumber  costing  $15  per  1,000,  wood  $2.50 
to  $3.50  per  cord,  according  to  place  of  delivery,  and  mine  timbers  for  square  sets  9 
cents  per  running  foot.  All  other  supplies  are  sold  at  about  the  same  price  they 
bring  in  favorably  located  mining  camps. 

MINING    LOCATIONS. 
THK   LAW   OF   NEW   MEXICO   CONCERNING   THE   IX)CATION   OP   CLAIMS. 

This  office  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  lettci's  from  diflPerent  parta  of 
the  country  making  inquiry  regarding  the  law  of  New  Mexico  upon 
the  location  of  claims  in  this  Territorv,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  givmg 
the  following  for  the  information  of  tliose  who  desire  it: 

Under  the  law,  page  588,  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  to  locate  a 
mining  claim  upon  a  vein  or  lode  or  quartz  or  other  rock  in  a  place 
bearing  gold,  silver,  etc.,  the  person  locating  said  claim  must  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  location  on  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries  may  be 
readily  traced,  and  post  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  such  location  a 
notice  in  writing,  stating  thereon  the  name  or  names  of  the  locator  or 
locators,  his  or  their  intention  to  locate  the  mining  claim,  giving  such 
desi*ription  thereof  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent 
monument  as  will  identify  the  claim;  and  also  within  three  months 
after  posting  such  notice  lie  or  they  shall  cause  to  be  recorded  a  copy 
thereof  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  the  notice 
is  posted.  Within  ninety  days  from  date  of  location  the  law  says  a 
discovery  shaft  shall  be  suuk  on  said  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10 
feet  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  vein  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface, 
exposing  mineral  in  place,  or  shall  drive  a  tunnel,  adit,  or  open  cut  on 
nich  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below  the  surface,  exposing  mineral  in 
phice.  In  estimating  the  worth  of  labor  necessary  to  be  performed  to 
old  a  mining  claim  the  value  of  a  day's  labor  is  fixed  by  law  at  $4,  and 
(Mght  hours  of  labor  actually  performed  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's 
work. 

And  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  da\'s  from  the  date  of  locating 
aiiv  claim  within  this  Territorv  the  surface  boundaries  of  such  claim 
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>shall  be  plainly  marked  by  eight  substantial  posts  or  stone  monuments, 
each  projecting  at  least  8  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to 
wit*  one  at  each  corner  of  said  claim,  and  one  at  the  center  of  each 
end  and  side  line  thereof,  each  of  which  posts  or  monuments  shall  be 
plainly  marked  so  as  to  show  the  name  of  such  claim  and  the  direction 
thereof  from  each  post  or  monument. 

MINE   INSPECTOR   FOR  THE   TERRITORY   OF  NEW   MEXICX). 

Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  Augmt  11,  1900. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1891, 
entitled  '*An  act  for  the  pmtection  of  the  live*i  of  miners  in  tne  Territories,"  I  here- 
with hea  leave  to  submit  the  eighth  annual  report  of  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  Slates  Mine  IriMpedt/i^  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mej-ico,  Santa  /V,  N,  Mew. 


BERNALILLO  (X)UNTY. 

W.  A.  Clark  Coal  Mine. 

[W.  L.  Bretherton,  agent.] 

This  mine  is  locate<i  about  5  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  VV.  A.  Clark.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of 
vein,  5  to  7  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  90,050  tons;  esti- 
mate<l  value  of  output,  $124,269;  length  of  slope,  3,000  feet;  value  of  improvement^ 
this  year,  $17,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  35;  averfjge  number 
of  lx)ys  employed  out«ide,  3;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  190;  aver- 
age numl>er  of  boys  emploved  inside,  10;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California;  num))er  of  davs  mine  worked,  290;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used 
at  mine,  1,900. 

This  mine  also  pro<iuced  6,250  tons  of  fire  clay,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  is  shinped  to  Jerome,  Ariz.,  where  it  is  used  for  furnace  lining  in  the  copper  fur- 
naces at  tnat  place. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway, 
about  4  miles  west  of  Cxallup  station.  Is  operated  by  a  slope '3,000  feet  in  length  and 
hof  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  pt^r  day.  This  property  consisti^  of  1,280  acres  of  coal 
land,  wnich  carries  several  seams  of  coal,  only  one  seam  being  worked  at  present. 
The  workings  are  dry  and  free  from  gas  or  fire  damp.  The  coal  is  a  soft  lignite, 
go(Hl  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  43,064  tons,  an  increase  of  135  men 
employed,  an  increase  of  20  days  more  worked,  and  1,500  feet  increa*<e  in  length  of 
8loi>e  over  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

This  mine  is  excellently  equipped  with  first-class  electrical  appliances  and  with  mod- 
ern mining  machinery.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  mine  it  w^as  ventilated  by  air  shafts 
from  the  vein  of  coal  to  the  sunace,  but  a  new  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  mine 
and  connected  with  the  underground  workings  and  a  new  fan  has  l)een  ordered. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  fan  arrives  at  the  mine  it  will  be  erected,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  agent  on  June  19,  the  date  of  my  last  visit  to  this  mine.  I  was  informed  that 
the  fan  which  was  ordered  would  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
When  this  fan  is  erected  it  will  greatly  improve  tfte  ventilation  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine. 

RECORD   OF   inspection, 

Stntember  ;^6',  1899. — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  in8i)ecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  1  measured  6,980  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  7,140  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the 
workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

NoremfHT  P,  1899.— On  this  date  I  again  insyjected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A. 
Clark  mine.     I  measured  10,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
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measured  12,310  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  foimd  the  workinjrs  (^f 
the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  working  places  well  timbere<l  and  in  go<xl 
condition. 

January  8,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  in8i>ected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A. 
Clark  mine.  I  measured  6,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  6,820  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  the  rooms  on  the  first  east  entry  driven  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  air  and  ordered  crosscuts  driven  between  the  rooms.  Otherwise  I  found  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

March  15^  1900. — Go  this  da>- 1  again  inspected  the  minejtnownas  the  W.  A.  Clark 
mine.  I  measured  11,880  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  mea**- 
ured  12,620  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  then  inspected  the  mider- 
groimd  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  some  of  the  rooms  driven  too  far  without 
having  crosscuts  driven  between  them.  The  underground  workings  of  this  mine  are 
quite  extensive,  and  I  ordered  Mr.  Bretherton  to  erect  a  fan  on  the  mine. 

April  17j  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark 
mine.  I  measured  6,780  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas^- 
ured  6,900  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  go<Kl 
condition. 

May  9,  1900. — On  this  dav,  early  in  the  morning,  it  was  rumored  in  the  town  of 
Gallup  that  there  was  powder  stored  in  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine,  and  I  immediately 
went  to  the  tel^raph  oflSce  and  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  manager  of  the 
W.  A.  Clark  mine,  which  is  located  at  Clarksville,  N.  Mex. 

Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  May  9,  19(Kf. 
W.  L.  Bretherton,  Agent,  Clarksiilie,  N.  Mex.: 

It  is  rumored  here  that  there  is  powder  stored  in  the  coal  mine  which  you  are 
mana^r  of,  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  If  any  powder  is  stored  in  tHe  mine 
have  it  removed  at  once.     Answer. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
Cnifed  States  Mine  Inspector. 

To  the  above  dispatch  I  received  the  following  reply: 

Clarksville,  N.  Mex.,  May  P,  1900. 
J.  W.  Fleming, 

United  Stales  Mine  Inspector ,  Gallup y  N.  Mex.: 
We  always  have  stored  our  powder  in  a  magazine,  but  just  keep  a  little  in  the 
mine  for  daily  delivery.     Let  me  know  if  this  is  dangerous. 

W.  L.  Bretherton. 

1  immediately  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Mr.  Bretherton: 

Cf  ALLUP,  N.  Mex.,  May  9,  190fj. 
W.  L.  Bretherton, 

ClarkstnUey  N.  Me.v.: 
Your  telegram  received.     I  consider  it  dangerous  to  have  any  powder  store<l  in 
the  mine,  and  have  it  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector. 

May  lOy  1900'^0ii  this  day  Mr.  Bretherton  drove  into  the  town  of  Gallup  ami 
infornied  me  that  the  powder  had  been  removed  from  the  mine. 

May  12,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark 
mine.  I  measured  13,860  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 11,310  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
intake  and  the  out4*ast  was  caused  by  some  of  the  air  escaping  through  an  old  shaft 
on  the  east  workings  of  the  mine,  which  I  ordered  closea.  I  found  several  rooms 
on  the  first  east  entry  driven  up  too  far  without  having  crosscuts  driven  between 
them,  and  ordered  crosscuts  driven  between  the  rooms  so  as  to  cause  the  air  to  circu- 
late up  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  I  also  found  considerable  dust  on  the  slope  and 
entries  and  oniered  Mr.  Bretherton  to  have  the  slope  and  entries  wet  down  and 
allow  no  dust  to  accumulate  in  the  mine.  I  also  took  particular  care  to  examine  the 
i>lace  where  the  powder  had  been  stored  in  the  mine  and  found  that  the  powder  had 
l)een  removed  from  the  mine  on  May  9.  A  new  air  shaft  is  being  sunk  on  this  mine 
and  when  the  shaft  is  connecte<i  with  the  underground  workings  a  fan  will  be  en.H*te<i 
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at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  Mr.  Bretherton  also  informed  me  that  he  had  ordered  pipe 
for  the  purpose  of  layinj?  a  pipe  line  through  the  workings  of  the  mine  an<l  would 
have  it  so  arranged  that  hose  could  he  attached  every  100  feet  along  the  pipe  line,  to 
be  used  for  sprinkling  all  places  where  there  was  any  dust. 

June  19j  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  (lark 
mine.  I  measured  5,280  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 5,61*0  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  The  air  shaft  of  which  I  made 
mention  in  my  report  of  May  12  is  now  connected  with  the  underground  workings, 
but  the  fan  w'hicn  is  to  be  erected  on  this  air  shaft  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Bretherton  informed  me  that  the  fan  would  be  erected  just  as  soon  as  possible  after 
its  arrival  at  the  mine. 

Otero  Mine. 

[Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager:  John  Stewart,  superintendent;  James  W.  Bowie,  mining  engineer.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2 J  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup, 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
Company,  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  al)out  1  mile  in 
lengtli,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  near  Gallup  .*<tation;  is  oj>er- 
ated  by  a  slope  1,400  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  capacity  of  800  tons  per  day.  Since 
my  previous  visit  to  this  mine,  on  June  15,  1900,  the  company  has  reported  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan,  made  by  the  Crawford  &  McCrim- 
mon  Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6 
inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  89,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $139,724; 
value  of  improvements  this  year,  $1,500;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  500; 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  .*^;  average  niunber  of  men  employed 
inside,  150;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  3;  where  coal  is  mark<^te<l, 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad,  and  California; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  280. 

RE(^ORl)   OF    INSPECTION. 

September  28,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  9,540  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  11,340 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  this  inine  well  venti- 
lated and  in  good  condition. 

The  Caledonian  Coal  Company  is  also  working  two  seams  of  coal,  which  lie  above 
the  Otero  vein,  which  is  being  worked  by  a  small  force  of  men.  I  insj^ected  the 
workings  of  the  two  veins  and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

November  10,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  ins]>ected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero 
mine.  I  measured  13,000  cubic  feet  o?  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  nieiis- 
ured  14,480  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the 
mine  well  ventilated.  1  found  some  loose  rock  in  No.  2  left  entry,  and  ordered  the 
superintendent  to  have  the  loose  rock  removed  and  to  have  the  place  timl)ered  with 
good  and  substantial  timbers. 

January  10,  1900.— On  this  day  1  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero 
mine.  I  measured  9,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 10,150  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  working 
places  throughout  the  mine  and  fount!  them  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

March  9,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  9,360  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  9,840 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  goml  condition. 

V^^r'/i  ff\  ;■"»,— On  ill'  '  '  \jras  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mines  known  as  the 
Oti/Ti*  mine?^  Nus^h  I  and  li,  ^hu\  mmes  being  the  upper  veins  of  coal  which  overlie 
the  original  Otero  uiim\  and  iirr  lr}cated  on  the  same  tract  of  land  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  inif(pected  the  wt irking?'  lA  the  two  mines  and  foimd  the  workings  in  good  condition. 
1  ako  iiittpe47tefl  the  maA-liiniiry  lielonging  to  the  Otero  mine  and  found  the  niachin- 
4 TV  in  firf*l -class  cvimlition, 

AprU  lif  JBOO.—On  this  date  I  visited  the  Otero  mine.  Upon  inv  arrival  at  the 
mine  the  sn^*erintendent  informed  me  that  Thomas  G.  Mc(Trail  had  f)een  injured  in 
the  mine  on  the  .Wth  day  nt'  March,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  and 
dieil  from  the  injuri*^  t'ustained  on  March  31,  at  about  3  o'clock  a.  m.  (See  report 
*mder  tlie  heml  of  '*  Fatiil  acridi'nt  report.") 

On  tliis  date  I  visited  every  miner  working  in  the  mine  and  cautioned  them  about 
working  under  this  top  tnial  'without  using  props  to  keep  the  top  coal  from  falling  on 
them,  but  it  it*alrno«rt  imiKisHlflt:*  to  get  the  miners  to  realize  the  great  danger  and 
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thanceH  they  are  taking,  and  on  account  of  the  top  coal  being  of  a  tough  nature,  they 
neglect  to  une  props  to  secure  the  top  coal  from  falling.  I  have  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  miners  about  using  props  when  working  under  the  top  coal  in  order  to  secure 
their  working  places  from  all  danger,  but  afl  a  general  rule  they  are  so  anxious  to  get 
out  coal  that  tney  forget  the  danger  and  keep  on  working  without  securina:  their 
working  plat!es.  I  also  told  the  superintendent  that  it  waa  his  dutv  to  see  that  the 
miners  used  props  to  hold  the  top  coal  iip  while  working  under  it.  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  time  and  time  again  cautioned  the  miners  about  working  under  the  top 


coal  without  using  props,  but  said  that  while  some  would  obey  his  instructions  others 
would  not,  and  that  all  he  could  do  waa  to  furnish  them  the  props,  and  if  t' 
nut  use  them  he  did  not  think  the  company  responsible  for  their  actions. 


May  14,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measurefl  5,760  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  5,980 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  I  measured  4,410 
cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  the  underground  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

June  16,  1900. — On  this  date  1  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  19,040  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,425" 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  measured  5,280  cubic  feet  of  air  travel- 
m^  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  measured  2,160  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per 
minute  in  No.  2  cross  entry.  I  found  three  rooms  on  No.  2  cross  entry  which  required 
crosscuts  driven  between  them,  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  crosscuti^ 
driven  at  the  face  of  the  rooms,  so  as  to  allow^  the  air  to  circulate  up  to  the  face  of 
the  workings.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  work 
of  driving  the  crosscuts  commenced  immediately. 

Thatchrr  Mine. 

[Alex.  Bowie,  areneral  manager;  John  Stewart,  superintendent;  James  W.  Bowie,  mining  engineer.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  owne<l  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian 
C'Oal  Company,  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  2  miles  in 
length,  bein^an  extension  of  the  spur  on  which  the  Otero  mine  is  situated,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  the  station  of  Gallup.  Since  my 
I)revious  visit  to  this  mine,  on  June  18,  1900,  the  company  has  reported  the  erection 
of  a  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan,  manufacture  by  the  Crawford  &  McCrini- 
mon  Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  The  mine  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,100  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  600  tons  per  day. 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thicknesij  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year, 
32,000  tons;  estimate<l  value  of  output,  $47,000;  value  of  improvements  this  year, 
•  $12,000;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  350;  average  number  of  men  employed 
outside,  12;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  75;  average  number  of  boys, 
inside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  280;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railway,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad,  and  California. 

RECORD   OF    INSPECTION. 

StpUmher  ^2,  1899. — On  this  date  I  insi)ected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measure<l  3,300  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  tomid  the  miners  working  too  far  in 
a<lvance  of  the  air  at  the  face  of  the  slope,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  from  the 
face  of  the  back  slope  to  the  main  slope. 

Xtnemher  6,  1899. — On  this  date  I  was  infonned  that  a  miner  had  been  killed  in  the 
Thatcher  mine.     (See  fatal  accident  report,  under  head  of  "  Fatal  accidents.*') 

November  6,  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Thateher  mine.  I  inspected 
all  the  underground  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  I  measured  5,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  jx^r  minute  and  measured  5,760  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.  I  found  a  very  small  volume  of  air  traveling  at  the  face  of  the  workings^, 
and  ordered  all  the  stoppings  along  the  slope  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  force  the  air  up 
to  the  face  of  the  workmgs.     I  also  ordered  a  lai^ger  furnace  erected  in  the  upcast. 

Jnnunrg  6,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Tnateher 
mine.  I  measured  8,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
8,810  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  jwr  minute.  I  then  inspecteti  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Mardi  6,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  1  measured  7,220  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measure*! 
7,440  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.     I  then  inspected  the  undei^ground 

orkings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilat^  and  in  good  condition. 
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April  16,  1900. — On  this  dav  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measured  14,400  cul>ic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  all  of  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well 
ventilated.  1  found  some  loose  rock  in  the  roof  of  the  main  slope,  and  ordered  the 
pit  boss  to  have  the  loose  rock  taken  down  and  the  place  timbered.  The  pit  boss 
informed  me  that  he  would  t*omply  with  my  request.  Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in 
g(XMl  condition." 

May  16,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measured  8,825  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ure<1  9,030  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.     I  then  inspected  all  of  the  under- 

f  round  working  of  the  mine  and  found  a  very  bad  roof  in  nearly  all  of  the  rooms, 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  miners  supplied  with  plenty  of  timbers,  and  ordere<l 
the  miners  to  keep  their  working  places  well  timbered.  On  this  date  I  was  informed 
by  the  pit  boss  that  a  new  fan  had  been  ordered  for  this  mine  and  that  it  would  be 
erected  on  the  mine  just  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 

June  18,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measured  12,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 12,240  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  working  well  ventilatecl  and  in  good  condition. 
A  new  fan  is  being  erected  on  this  mine  which  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute.     On  this  day  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

Gallup  Mine. 

[W.  M.  Weaver,  gcnenii  manager;  Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  John  T.  Kebler,  general  superin- 
tendent.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo 
County,  N.  Mex.,  and  was  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company  up  to  the  Ist  day 
of  April,  1900,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Fuel  Company;  incor- 
porators, Julian  A.  Kebler,  Alfred  C.  Cass,  and  John  L.  Jerome,  of  Denver  city, 
Colo.  The  company's  principal  place  of  business  is  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  its  head- 
quarters for  New  Mexico  are  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Since  this  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  above-named  (company  it  has  been 
oi»er|ited,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  station,  N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of 
vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  180,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$250,000;  depth  of  slope,  3,300  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $10,000;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  20;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside, 
200;  average  number  of  hoys  employed  inside,  5;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  Old  Mexico;  number  of  days  mine  w^orked, 
300;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  5,000. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  25,  1899. — On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured 
*33j000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  33,210  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  also  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings, 
and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Xovember  IS,  1899.— On  this  date  I  a^in  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Gallup 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  65  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  31,350  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  32,770  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  then  inspected  No.  10  right  entry  and  No.  15  left  entry  and  the 
workings  thereon.     I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  14,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  I  inspected 
No.  11  straight  entry.  No.  1  right  entry,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  right  cross  entries,  and  the 
workings  thereon.  I  found  the  workings  on  the  above-mentioned  entries  well  ven- 
tilated and  in  first-class  condition. 

Jantutry  11,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Gallup 
mine.  The  fian  was  running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  32,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  No.  11  straight  entry  and 
the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings.  I 
found  considerable  dust  in  No^  11  straight  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  it 
hauled  out  of  the  mine. 

January  12,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Gallup  mine,  and  inspected 
No.  15  left  entry  and  the  workings  thereon;  also  No.  2  left  entry,  which  is  driven  off 
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from  No.  11  straight  entry.  1  meaf^ured  2,200  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  face 
of  the  workings  on  No.  15  left  entry,  but  the  current  of  air  was  not  sufficient  to 
clear  the  working  places  of  smoke  when  the  miners  were  shootinjf,  and  I  onlere*! 
the  pit  boss  to  have  more  air  conducted  up  to  the  face  of  the  working  places.  The 
pit  boss  informed  me  that  he  would  attend  to  the  matter  at  once. 

March  IS,  1900. — On  this  dav  I  was  engaged  in  inspectmg  the  mine  known  a.-*  the 
Gallup  mine.  I  inspected  No.  11  straight  entry,  No.  2  left  entry,  and  Nos.  1  and  2 
right  cross  entries,  and  the  workings  thereon.  At  the  entrance  to  the  alx)ve-descril)tHl 
workings  I  measured  14,025  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  insi)ecte<l 
all  of  the  rooms  and  the  working  places  on  the  entries,  and  found  the  air  mea«*un»- 
ments  to  l>e  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

CxiUq  feel 

Face  of  No.  11  straight  entry 3, 900 

Face  of  No.  2  left  cross  butt  entry 3,825 

Face  of  No.  2  right  cross  butt  entry 3, 150 

Outlet  from  No.  2  right  butt  entries 3, 750 

Outlet  from  No.  2  left  butt  entries 4, 375 

Return  at  new  outlet 9, 450 

Outlet  at  No.  1  cross  butt  entries 3, 400 

I  found  the  workings  to  l)e  well  ventilated,  and  found  the  workings  well  timl>erv<i 
and  in  good  condition. 

March  14,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Cxallup  mine  and  inspecte*!  tlie 
main  hauling  slope  and  No.  15  left  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  The  fan  wa« 
nmning  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  34,650  cubic  feet  of  air  entering; 
the  mine  per  minute.  I  also  measure<l  4,950  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  at 
the  face  of  No.  15  left  entrv'.  1  then  inspected  the  rooms  and  working  places  on  said 
mentioned!  entry  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

April  IS,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspe<*ted  the  mine  known  as  the  Gallup  mine 
and  found  that  it  was  being  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The 
fan  was  nmning  85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  33,825  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  p>er  minute.  1  then  inspected  the  main  hauling  slope  and  No.  15 
left  entry.  I  also  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  mine  and  fomid  the 
machinery  and  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

Maxj  6,  1900. — On  this  date  I  commence<l  my  insi)ection  of  the  (tallun  mine.  The 
fan  was  ninning  83  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  42,570  cuoic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  new  workings  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  and  No.  15  left  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  At  the  face  of  No.  lo 
left  entry  I  measured  6,000  cunic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
the  places  which  were  l>eing  worked  on  the  entry  and  found  them  in  fair  condition. 
The  only  work  being  done  on  this  entry  was  the  drawing  of  pillars,  and  I  onlereil 
the  miners  to  use  plenty  of  props  and  keep  their  places  secure  from  all  falls  of  nxk. 

May  9y  1900. — On  this  day  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Gallup  mine.  I 
inspected  No.  2  left  entry.  No.  11  straight  entry.  No.  4  cross  entry,  and  the  mine 
known  as  No.  3}.  I  found  two  miners  drawing  pillars  at  the  face  of  No.  2  left  entry. 
I  considereil  that  place  dangerous,  and  oniertMl  the  miners  to  stop  work.  I  also 
found  considerable  dust  on  the  main  entries  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the 
entries  well  wet  down  and  allow  no  dust  to  actnimulate  in  the  mine.  I  found  the 
air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  miiuUe. 

Cvibk  fill. 

Intake  to  No.  2  left  entry 13,ro0 

Face  of  No.  1 1  straight  entrv 5, 100 

Intake  to  No.  3i  vein * 2,520 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  workings  on  No.  31  vein *'/?!? 

Intake  to  No.  4  cross  entry ^'  "^"^ 

Return  from  No.  4  cross  entry 13, 500 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
face  of  No.  2  left  entry,  1  found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

May  10,  1900. — On  this  day  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machinery  belonginj? 
to  the  Gallup  mine.  I  inspected  the  fan,  boilers,  haulage  rope«,  car  chains  and  coup- 
lings, and  found  the  same  in  good  condition. 

June  IS,  1900.— At  9.40  p.  m.  of  this  day  I  was  notified  that  two  men,  who  were 
working  on  the  night  shift  in  the  Gallup  mine,  had  been  killed.     I  immediately 
hired  a  ccmveyance  and  drove  to  the  mine  and  went  down  into  the  mine  ^^^J^  ^ 
accident  had  occurred.     (See  full  report  under  the  head  of  '*  Fatal  Accidents.") 
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June  J6y  1900. — From  the  time  that  theexploeion  occurred  in  the  Gallup  mine  until 
June  16  the  mine  did  not  work,  and  on  this  day  I  was  informed  that  the  Gallup 
mine  would  reeume  work  again.  I  visited  the  mine,  and  upon  my  arrival  at  the 
mine  I  was  informed  that  only  a  few  company  men  were  gomg  to  work  and  their 
business  was  to  examine  the  mine  thoroughly  and  repair  any  damage  which  wan 
caused  by  the  powder  explosion  of  June  13.  I  went  aown  into  the  mine  with  the 
men  and"  directed  some  of  the  work,  such  as  having  the  stoppings  along  the  slope 
closed  properly  and  made  air-tight;  also  the  timbering  in  the  slope.  I  also  inspected 
the  entry  known  as  No.  11  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the  entry  well 
wet  down  and  found  the  workings  on  the  entry  in  good  condition. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  28,475  tons,  an  increase  in  estimate*! 
value  of  $38,000,  increase  in  improvements  of  $6,883,  and  the  mine  was  operated  59 
davH  more  than  last  year,  but  a  decrease  of  50  men  in  the  average  numtJer  of  men 
employed  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Cat  A  LP  A   Mine. 

[W.M.  Weaver,  general  manager;  Hugh  McOinn,  superintendent:  John  T.  Kebler,  general  superin- 
tendent.] 


I 


Thip  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Gallup,  Bernalillo  Countv,  N.  Mex.,  and  was  operated  Dv  the  Crescent  Coal  Com- 
►anv  up  to  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1900,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
'uel  Company,  incorporators,  Julian  A.  Kebler,  Alfred  C.  Cass,  and  John  L.  Jerome, 
of  Denver  Citv,  Colo.  The  company's  principal  place  of  business  is  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  its  heatiquarters  for  New  Slexico  are  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Since  this  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  above-named  company  it  has  been 
operated,  as  I  am  informed,  bv  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Companv,  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

Tins  mine  is  situated  on  a  railway  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  main  line  near  Gallup  Station,  N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness 
of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  80,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$110,000;  depth  of  slope,  2,000  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $6,000;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  outside,  10;  average  nimiber  of  men  emploved  inside, 
100;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  285;  number  of 
tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  1,510. 

RECORD  OF   IN8PE0TIOX. 

Sf^pUmber  ii9,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa  mine. 
I  measured  7,560  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  7,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  venti- 
lated and  in  good  condition. 

yoremlfer  6',  J899. — On  this  date  I  agaui  inspected  the  mine  known  a^  the  Catalpa 
mine.  I  measured  7,6i2J  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 7,865  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  discovereii  some  gas  (fire  damp) 
at  the  face  of  No.  2,  left  main  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  canvas  brattice 
put  up  from  the  last  crosscut  on  the  entry  to  the  face  of  the  main  entry,  so  as  to  force 
the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry  and  sweep  the  gas  away. 

Jnimary  9,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  insi)ectea  the  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa 
mine.  I  measure<l  8,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
8,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  j)er  minute.  I  then  inspected  ail  of  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Marcft  7,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa 
mine.  Since  mv  previous  visit  to  this  mine  a  12-foot  Crawford  &  MclMmmon  fan 
has  been  ere<"te(i  on  the  mine  and  I  found  the  ventilation  very  much  improved.  I 
measured  17,325  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  minute  and  found  the  air  measure- 
ments throughout  the  workings  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  mimite. 

Cubic  feet. 

Crosscut  and  face  of  second  right  entries 7, 200 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entries 7, 650 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  4  right  entries 6, 480 

Oosscut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entries 5, 940 

Return  at  fan 18,460 
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I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

April  11,  1900. — On  this  date  I  was  informed  that  Anton  Vicieh,  an  Austrian,  had 
Ijeen  killecl  in  the  Catalpa  mine,  said  fatal  accident  having  occurred  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1900.  I  visited  the  mine  and  inspected  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred. 
(See  full  report  under  the  head  of  ** Fatal  accidents.**) 

April  18^  1900. — On  this  date  I  was  informed  that  a  small  feeder  of  gas  (lire  damp) 
had  been  encountered  in  the  Catalpa  mine  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  I  visited  the 
mine  and  found  that  some  gas  had  been  generating  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  1 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  erect  canvas  brattice  and  Keep  the  air  circulating  up  to  the 
face  of  the  coal;  also  to  have  all  places*  in  the  mine  thoroughly  examined  for  gas  every 
morning  before  the  miners  commenced  work,  and  if  gas  was  found  in  any  of  the 
places  of  the  mine  to  have  it  removed  before  any  person  was  allowed  to  commence 
work  in  said  place.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  he  would  comply  with  my 
request  and  would  use  every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
mine. 

Man  5y  1900. — On  this  day  I  w^as  again  engaged  in  in8i)ecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Catalpa  mine.  The  fan  was  running  95  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured 
20,790  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  Nop.  3  and  4, 
left  entries,  and  Nos.  3  and  4,  right  entries,  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the 
air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

.  r..ast  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 2. 080 

No.  2  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 5, 142^ 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  4  left  entry 3, 000 

No.  2  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  4  left  entry 2, 520 

Last  crossinit  at  bottom  of  slope 5, 201 

J.Ast  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  4  right  entry 11, 700 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  right  entry 2, 047 J 

No.  2  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  right  entry H,  352i 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

May  7,  1900. — On  this  date  1  again  visitecl  the  Catalpa  mine.  1  inspected  No.  2, 
right  entrv,  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  measured  5,040  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
throujjh  the  last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  found  the  workings  on  this 
entry  in  goo<l  condition.  I  then  inspected  the  old  abandoned  working  places  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  was  any  gas  in  the  workings,  but  found  none.  I  then 
measured  the  air  in  the  return-air  course  and  found  21,780  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.  After  finishing  my  inspection  of  the  mine  I  met  Mr.  John  T.  Kebler, 
who  is  general  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and  told  him 
that  some  gas  (C'H^)  had  l)een  discovered  in  the  mine  and  that  I  wanted  a  fire  bosw 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mine  thoroughly  for  gas  every  morning 
l)efore'the  miners  commenced  work.  Mr.  Kebler  informed  me  that  he  would  attend 
to  the  matter  and  have  a  fire  l>os8  to  commence  work  on  the  following  morning. 

May  8^  1900. -A)x\  this  day  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  inciuired  of  Mr.  McGinn,  who  is  superintendent,  if  a  fire  boss  had  been 
put  to  w*ork  at  the  Catalpa  mine.  He  informed  me  that  a  fire  boss  commence<l 
working  early  in  the  morning. 

June  12, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Catalpa  mine,  and  uix)n  my  aijival 
at  the  mine  I  found  that  the  mine  was  not  being  operated.  I  inspected  the  machuiery 
Ix'Iongin^  to  the  mine,  consisting  of  the  fan,  boilers,  hoi.Mting  engine,  haulage  n)i>e!', 
car  couplings,  etc.     I  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

June  IS,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  visited  the  Catalpa  mine  and  inspected  the 
underground  workings.  The  fan  was  running  95  revolutions  per  minute,  and  J  meas- 
ured 17,710  cubic  feet  c)f  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,150  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.     I  found  the  air  distributed  a.**  follows: 

Air  trarrliny  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

No.  1  crosscut  at  bottom  of  slope 4, 000 

Xo.  2  crosscut  at  bottom  of  slope 4, 860 

I^st  cro.*<scut  at  face  of  No.  4,  left  entry 5. 070 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  4,  right  entry 3, 310 

1  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  of  production  of  21,939  tons,  an  increase  of  $28,720  in 
estimated  value  of  output,  and  the  mine  worke<l  forty-nine  days  more  than  daring 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 
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Crown  Point  Mine. 

[VV.  M.  Weaver,  general  manager;  Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  J«ihn  T.  Kebler, general  sui»erin- 

tendent.j 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  town  of  (iallup. 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  was  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company  up  to 
the  Ist  day  of  April,  1900,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Fuel  ('om- 
j»any.  Incorporators,  Julian  A.  Kebler,  Alfred  C.  Cass,  and  John  L.  Jerome,  of 
benver  City,  Colo.  The  company's  place  of  business,  nrincipally,  is  at  Denver,  Colo., 
and  it«  headquarters  for  this  Territory  al-e  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

After  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Fuel  Company  the  mine  was  clowe*! 
down  on  April  3,  and  since  that  time  no  work  has  been  done  in  the  mjne.  Kind  of 
coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  40,000  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $55,000;  depth  of  shaft,  225  feet;  value  of  improvements  this 
year,  $1,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  7;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  fe;  avera^  number  of  bovs  employed  inside.  2:  where  coal  in 
marketed,  Arizona  and  California;  number  ot  days  nnne  worked,  280;  numl)er  of 
t(ms  of  coal  used  at  mine,  1,500. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

September  27,  1899, — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running^  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  mea.**- 
ured  12,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  15,325  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  some  water  in  the  main  air  course  and 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  it  taken  out;  otherwise  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated 
and  in  good  condition. 

Xoi'emher  11,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Cnjwn 
Point  mine.  The  fan  was  numing  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  9,950 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  anil  measuretl  11,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  1  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilate<l  and  in  good 
condition. 

Januarif  IS,  1900. — On  this  day  1  again  inspectecj  the  mine  known  as  the  Crown 
Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running  70  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  11, (HX) 
<*ubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measure<l  11,6(X)  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  undewrround  workings  of  the  mine 
and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated.  I  found  two  places  in  the  roof  of  the  main 
hauling  entry  in  bati  condition  and  ordered  the  pit  l>o.**s  to  have  the  place  timlH're<l. 
He  infonneil  me  that  he  would  have  the  night  shift  timl>er  the  places. 

March  IJ,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspecte<l  the  mine  known  as  the  Crown 
Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running  100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  19,2(X> 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,800  cubic  kn^t  of  air 
returning  jwr  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine 
and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

As  this  mine  was  closed  down  on  the  thin!  day  of  April,  1900,  I  «li<l  not  again  visit 
the  mine. 

Ro<'Kv  Cuff  Mine. 

[Stephen  Canavan,  owner  and  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  lo<*ated  about  2  mile^s  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  (iallup. 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owne<l  and  operated  by  Stephen  Canavan.  Kind  of 
coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  28,1(X) 
tons;  e*<ti mated  value  of  output,  $39,340;  length  of  slope,  l,(K)0feet;  value  of  impi-ovc- 
mentfi  this  year,  $5,000;  average  numl)er  of  men  emploved  outside,  4;  average  nuni- 
>)er  of  men  employed  inside  46;  where  coal  is  markete<1,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  175. 

RECORD   OF    inspection. 

Xovemfkr  15,  1899. — On  tbis  date  I  \isited  and  inspecte<l  the  mine  known  as  the 
Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  6,300  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  jier  minutt- 
and  measured  6,475  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  some  r)f  the 
miners  working  under  what  is  known  as  the  ton  coal  without  using  props  to  secure 
the  top  coal  from  falling  on  them,  and  ordered  tne  miners  to  use  plenty  of  props  and 
secure  their  working  places  from  all  danger. 

January  5,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  mspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rocky 
Cliff  mine.     I  measured  2,380  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
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measured  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  a  very  small  amount 
of  air  traveiine  through  the  rooms  on  Nos.  1,  right  and  left  entries,  and  ordered  con- 
net-tion  naade  between  the  rooms  on  the  above-mentioned  entries  and  Noe.  2,  rieht 
and  left  entries.  Mr.  Canavan  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  pushed  as  to 
as  possible  until  the  connections  were  made. 

March  5,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rocky  Cliff 
mine.  I  measured  5,550  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 5,580  cubic  feet  of  air  retuniing  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  volume  of  air  traveling  through  the  workings  on 
the  ri^ht  of  the  slope  was  not  sufficient  for  the  miners  who  were  working  on  the 
right  side,  and  I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  a  heavy  canvas  curtain  plac^  across 
the  sloj)e  so  as  to  force  a  larger  volume  of  air  around  through  the  workings  on  the 
right  of  the  slope.     Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  J4j  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rocky  Cliff 
mine.  I  measured  10,800  cuoic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  1  then 
infcjiected  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ven- 
tilated and  in  fair  condition. 

.¥«// 11 J 1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rocky  Cliff 
mine.  I  measured  11,060  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  meas- 
ured 12,040  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  work- 
ing places  in  the  mine.  I  again  found  some  of  the  miners  working  under  what  i? 
known  as  the  top  coal  without  timbering  the  same,  and  ordered  them  to  timber  their 
places  before  mining  any  more  coal.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  I  found  that  the 
ventilation  wa«  deficient,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  force  more  air  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  He  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  matter  attended  to 
the  following  day. 

June  20y  1900.^— On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rocky  Cliff 
mine.  I  measured  6,540  cuBic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 5,950  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  railroad  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
road near  Gallup  station.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  200  tons  per  day.     All  haulage  is  done  by  mules. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  23,100  tons,  an  increase  in  estimated 
value  of  $31,840,  an  increase  of  40  men  employed,  and  a  decrease  in  number  of  days 
mine  worked  of  25  days,  over  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Union  Mine. 

[Prej^ident,  J.C.  Spears;  vice-president,  T.  A.  Fabro;  superintendent   Wm.  McVicker;  and  D.Clark, 

secretary'.] 

This  mine  is  located  alxjut  IJ  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Beacon  Hill  mine,  and  is  so  reported  in  ray 
monthly  reports  of  inspection.  This  mine  was  not  operated  during  tne  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1899.  8ince  the  15th  day  of  November,  1899,  this  mine  has  fceen 
operated  by  the  I'nion  Coal  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  month  of 
^iay,  1900,  with  the  above-named  officers.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6 
feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  3,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $6,000;  length 
of  slope,  700  feet;  value  of  Improvement*?  this  year,  $2,000;  average  number  of  men 
employed  out^'ide,  4;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  7;  average  number 
of  boys  employed  inside,  1;  where  coal  is  marketed,  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  160;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  50. 

RECX)RD   OF   INSPECTION. 

.Tanitarif  15,  1900. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Union  mine,  formerly  known  af« 
the  Beacon  Hill  mine,  and  on  this  date  I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the 
mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine 
there  were  only  five  miners  employed  therein,  and  connection  had  not  been  made 
iH'tvveen  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  the  air  shaft,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not 
take  anv  air  measurements. 

March  6,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
I'nion  mine,  formerly  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  I  measured  1,440  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,548  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.     I  fotmd  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
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May  16,  1900. — On  thi«  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  a«  the  Union  mine, 
formerly  the  Beacon  Hill  mme.  On  this  day  the  mine  wa*i  not  being  operated  and 
I  took  no  air  measurements.  I  found  that  10  kegs  of  powder  were  stored  in  the  mine 
and  ordered  Mr.  McVicker  to  have  it  removed  from  the  mine.  He  informed  me  that 
he  would  remove  the  powder  before  any  more  work  was  done  in  the  mine. 

A  small  hoisting  plant  (steam)  is  erected  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting 
the  coal  out  of  the  mine.  The  coal  is  hauleil  in  wagons  to  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
road at  Gallup  station,  and  there  loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  various  jwints. 

Stewart  Mine. 

[William  Stewart,  manager.] 

This  mine,  which  was  originally  known  as  the  Black  Diamond  mine,  is  located 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  owned 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  is  operated  under  lease  by  William 
Stewart.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  has  a  caj)acity  of  100  tons  per 
day.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year, 
6,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  110,000;  depth  of  8loi)e,  400  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year,  $500;  average  numl>er  of  men  employe<l  outside,  8;  average 
number  of  men  employed  inside,  10;  where  coal  is  marketed,  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  200. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  12,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart  mine, 
which  was  being  operated  under  lease  by  William  Stewart.  I  measured  1,200  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,350  cubic  feet  of  air  retum- 
injr  per  minute.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  2  right  room  in  a  dangerous  condition  and 
ortlered  the  room  timbered  at  once.  The  miner  who  was  working  in  the  room  com- 
menced the  work  of  timbering,  and  informed  me  that  he  would  timber  the  room  in 
good  shape  and  secure  it  from  all  danger  before  anv  more  coal  was  mined. 

November  4,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
nnine.  I  found  the  air  course  in  very  bad  condition,  and  ordered  the  air  course 
cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  put  into  good  condition.  The  work  of  clearing  the  air 
course  was  commence*!  at  once. 

January  15,  1900.— On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  I  measured  3,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured 
3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  the  working  places 
of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

March  6,  1900. — On  this  date  I  a^erain  inspecteci  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  I  measured  3,450  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured 
3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine,  and  on  the  right  side  of  No.  I  entry  I  found  three  rooms 
driven  up  too  far  without  croes<;utfl,  and  ordered  Mr.  Stewart  to  have  crosscuts  driven, 
at  the  face  of  the  rooms  so  a*  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  up  to  the  face  of  the  work- 
ings, which  would  give  good,  fresh  air  to  the  miners.  Mr.  Stewart  informed  me 
that  he  would  either  have  the  crosscuts  driven  or  stop  work  in  the  rooms. 

April  18,  1900.— On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  I  measured  3,780  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured 
3,960  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  underground  work- 
in»«  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

May  15,  1900.— On  this  dav  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart  mine. 
I  found  that  the  air  was  not\)eing  forced  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  and  I  ordered 
Mr.  Stewart,  to  have  crosscuts  driven  at  the  fat^e  of  all  rooms,  and  I  also  ordered  him 
to  erect  a  furnace  in  the  upcast.  Mr.  Stewart  informed  me  that  he  would  comply 
with  my  request  as  soon  as  possible.  I  foimd  the  roof  of  No.  1  straight  entry,  and 
ordered  work  stopped  in  said  entry  until  it  was  timbered. 

June  21,  1900. --On  this  day  I  again  inspecte<l  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  I  measured  2,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  fair 
condition. 

6487 19 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Old  Abe  Coal  Mine. 

[John  Y.  Hewitt,  prewident;  William  Wateon,  vice-president;  Levin  W.  8tewart,  secretary.] 

Thin  mine  is  situated  about  12  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Carrizosa  sta- 
tion, on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  and  a  dii^tance  of  about  3  miles  from 
the  town  of  White  Oaks.  This  nnne  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Old  Abe  Com- 
pany, with  the  above  named  officers.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein, 
3  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  4,246  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$9,649.68;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  1; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  9;  where  coal  is  marketed,  White  Osiks, 
N.  Mex.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  300. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

December  8y  1899, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Old  Abe  Coal 
mine.  I  found  the  miners  working  on  No.  2  left  entry,  where  the  air  was  so  bad 
that  their  lamps  would  not  bum  more  than  five  minutes  at  any  one  time,  and  I  imme- 
diately ordered  the  men  to  get  out  of  that  entry.  I  instructed  the  pit  boss  to  have 
no  more  work  done  on  the  entry  until  such  time  as  the  air  was  conducted  up  to  the 
face  of  the  entry.     The  pit  boss  mfomied  me  that  he  would  comply  with  my  request. 

June  8f  I900.^-On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Old  Abe  Coal  mine.  I  found  the 
air  course  of  this  mine  in  very  bad  condition,  and  ordered  the  air  course  cleared  of 
all  falls  of  rock,  and  also  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  timber  the  air  course  and  keep  it  in 
good  condition. 

This  mine  show^s  an  increase  in  production  of  2,777  tons,  an  increase  in  estimated 
value  of  $5,977.08,  and  an  increase  m  number  of  days  mine  worked  of  128,  over  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

The  coal  is  hoisted  out  of  this  mine  by  means  of  a  whim  and  horsepower,  and  the 
coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town  of  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.,  and  sold  to  the  local 
trade,  and  also  supplies  fuel  for  a  20-stamp  mill  which  is  situated  on  the  Old  Abe 
gold  mine.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Old  Abe  Company  hauled  688  tone  of 
coal  to  Carrizosa  station,  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  where  it  was 
loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  to  El  Paso  for  sale  to  the  local  trade. 

This  mine  has  a  cai)acity  of  100  tons  per  day. 

New  Mexico  Fuel  Comp-\ny'8  Mines. 
[W.  P.  Thompson,  general  manager.] 

The  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company  owns  and  operates  the  coal  fields  which  are 
located  at  Capitan,  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex.,  about  165  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Capitan  is  the  terminus  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  month  of  September,  1899,  and  the  first  carload  of  coal  was  shipped 
from  the  company's  mines  on  Septeml)er  29,  1899. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  company's  mines  the  town  of  Capitan  has  built  up  quite 
rapidly.  It  now  has  50  dwelling  houses,  a  large  hotel  and  boarding  house,  a  hospital 
maintained  by  the  company,  and  an  estimated  population  of  400. 

Akers  Mine  No.  1. 

[W.  P.Thompson,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex,  owned  and  operated  by  the  New 
Mexico  Fuel  Company,  and  is  equipped  with  a  10  by  12  hoisting  engine,  60  and  40 
horsei>ower  boilers,  a  10-foot  fan,  and  a  good  blacksmith  shop.  Kind  of  coal,  bita- 
minous;  thickne^  of  vein,  3  to  6  feet;  total  outi)ut  for  fiscal  year,  41,260  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $82,520;  depth  of  slope,  800  feet;  value  of  improvements  this 
year,  $10,000;  averaare  number  of  men  employe<l  outside,  10;  average  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  75;  where  coal  is  marketed.  El  Paso,  Tex.;  number  of  days 
mine  workeil,  225;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  350. 

RECORD   OF    inspection. 

October  12, 1899.— On  this  date  I  first  insiHHted  the  mine  known  as  the  Akers  mine 
No.  1,  which  is  owneil  and  operated  by  the  New  ^lexico  Fuel  Company.  This  mine 
was  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  and  I  measured  5,670  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
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mine  per  minute  and  measured  5,850  cubic  feet  of  air  retuminj?  per  minute.  I  found 
the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

December  5,  1899, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Akers 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  7,310  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  7,560  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the 
underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  w^orkings  well  ventilated  and  in 
good  condition. 

Fehrttary  6,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Akers 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  9,450  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  9,720  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  also  measured  2,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  at  the  face  of  No.  2  left  entry.  1  found  the  workings 
of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  6f  1900. — On  this  date  I  aeain  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Akers  mine  No. 
1.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine,  Februarv  6,  a  new  10-foot  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  fan  has  been  erected  on  the  mine,  and  I  measured  17,820  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and 
found  the  workings  well  ventilated.  I  found  some  of  the  rooms  on  No.  1  left  entry 
which  required  timbering  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  the  rooms  tim- 
bere<l  at  once.  The  superintendent  ordered  the  timbermen  to  commence  timbering 
the  n)oms  immediately. 

June  5,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Akers  mine 
No.  1.  The  fan  was  running  52  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  15,660  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  I  measured  16,200  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground  workings  and  found 
them  in  good  condition. 

Akers  Mine  No,  4. 
[ W.  P.  Thompson,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Capitan,  N.  Mej^.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  New  Mexico 
Fuel  Company.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  a  10  by  12  hoisting  engine,  a  12-foot 
fan,  an  18  by  20  Howard  air  compressor,  and  two  60-horsepower  boilers.  This 
mine  is  situated  on  the  same  vein  of  coal  as  the  Akers  Mine  No.  1  and  is  about  1 
mile  distant  from  it.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  21  to  6  feet;  total 
output  for  fiscal  vear,  29,327  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $58,654;  depth  of  slope, 
850  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $9,500;  average  number  of  men  employed 
outside,  7;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  50;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
El  Paso,  Tex.;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  175;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at 
mine,  400. 

RECORD   OP   INSPECTION. 

December  6^  1899. — On  this  date  I  was  en^:aged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as  the 
Akers  mine  No.  4.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  only  work  being  done  on  the  mine 
was  development  work.     I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

February  7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Akers  mine 
No.  4.  I  found  a  very  small  amount  of  air  traveling  through  the  workings  of  the 
mine  and  ordered  the  general  manager  to  have  a  furnace  erected  at  the  top  of  the 
upcast.     The  work  of  erecting  the  furnace  commenced  immediately. 

April  7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Akers  mine 
No.  4.  Hince  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine,  Februarv  7,  a  new  12-foot  Crawfoni  & 
McCrimmon  fan  has  been  erected  on  the  mine.  The  fan  was  running  36  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  I  measured  11,760  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  12,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the 
mine  well  ventilated,  but  found  the  roof  of  all  rooms  which  were  driven  off  from  No. 
1  left  entry  in  bad  condition.  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  keep  the  rooms  well 
timl)ere<l  and  secure  from  all  danger.  The  superintendent  onlered  the  timbers 
brought  into  the  mine  and  instructed  the  miners  to  timber  their  places  before  mining 
any  more  coal. 

J\me  6,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  mine  known  as  Akers  mine  No.  4. 
The  fan  was  running  65  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  27,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  27,270  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.     I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 
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Ayers  Mines  Nos.  2,  7,  and  8. 

[W.  p.  Thompson,  general  manager.] 

These  mines  are  situated  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  and  are  owned  and  operate<i  by  the 
New  Mexico  Fuel  Company.  These  mines  are  located  about  3,000  feet  from  Akers 
mine  No.  1,  and  apparently  upon  a  second  seam  of  coal,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  present  amount  ot  development  work  whether  there  is  one  or  two  seams 
of  coal.  Each  mine  is  equipped  with  an  8  by  10  hoisting  engine,  and  the  mines  are 
each  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  There  is  a  tramway  leading  from  Nos.  7  and  8  mines 
to  No.  2  mine  tipple,  where  the  coal  from  Nos.  7  and  8  is  loaded  into  the  railroad 
cars.  No.  2  mine  is  operated  by  a  sl(>i>e  250  feet  in  length.  This  mine  has  been 
worked  out  and  abandonee!.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet: 
total  output  for  fiscal  year,  13,227  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $26,454;  depth  of 
slopes,  No.  7,  325  feet;  No.  8,  220  feet;  valueof  improvements  this  year,  $3,500;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  average  number  of  boys  outaide,  2;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  inside,  50;  where  coal  is  marketed.  El  Pa^o,  Tex.; 
number  of  days  mines  worked,  175;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mines,  100. 

RECX)RD   OF   INSPECTION. 

October  13,  1899. — On  this  day  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Ayers  mine  No.  2. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  no  work  being  done  on  this  mine.  I  inspecte^l  the 
under^und  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  them  well  timbereii  and  in  splendid 
condition.  A  fault  was  encountered  at  the  face  of  the  slope  and  work  was  sui<i^>en<led. 
The  company  was  prosi)ectinp  with  a  diamond  drill  in  ahead  of  the  fault,  and  if  the 
vein  of  coal  is  encountered  with  the  drill  work  will  be  resumed  on  the  mine. 

December  ff,  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  a*^  the  Ayere 
mine  No.  2,  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

February  8,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Ayers  mine 
No.  2.  On  this  date  very  little  work  was  being  done  in  the  mine,  onlv  10  men  l)eing 
employed  therein.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition.  On  this 
date  I  also  inspected  Nos.  7  and  8  mines,  being  located  on  the  same  vein  as  No.  2 
mine.  Very  little  work  was  being  done  in  the  mines.  The  production  from  the  two 
mines  was  about  40  t<^ns  per  day.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  min^  hi  good 
condition. 

June  6,  1900. — On  this  date,  I  again  inspected  the  mines  known  as  Ayers  minee 
Nos.  7  and  8.  I  found  the  mines  to  have  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  roof  and  ordered 
the  superintendent  to  have  an  extra  timberman  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  mines  well  timbered.  The  superintendent  employed  a  timberman  immediately. 
I  also  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  an  entry  driven  and  make  connection 
between  Nos.  7  and  8  mines  so  as  to  give  the  air  a  chance  to  circulate  throughout  the 
workings.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  the  work  of  driving  the  entry 
would  be  pushed  to  completion  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  company  has  had  three  prospecting  slopes  driven  down  on  the  veins  of  ccMil 
designated  as  Nos.  3,  5,  and  6  mines,  but  no  machinery  has  been  erected  on  said 
mentioned  mines  and  no  coal  has  been  shipped  from  these  openings. 

Since  Septeml)er  29,  when  the  first  coal  was  shipped  from  tiie  company's  mines  at 
Capitan,  there  has  been  a  total  production  of  83,814  tons,  which  has  an  estimated 
value  at  the  mines  of  $167,628.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  at  the  mines 
is  195,  and  2  bovs.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  scarcity  of  miners  the  production  would 
have  been  much  larger. 

SANTA   FE  COUNTY. 
Cook  &  White  Mine. 

[John  T.  Kebler,  general  miperintendent:  H.  J.  Elliott,  superintendent  at  mines.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe 
Countv,  N.  Mex.,  at  the  town  of  Madrid,  and  was  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Kail- 
road  Company  until  Octol)er  6,  1899,  at  which  time  it  pa«<ed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  is  being  operated  under 
lease  by  this  company  from  the  Ix)s  Cerrillos  Railwad  Comjjany,  which  latter  com- 
pany, as  I  am  informed,  is  the  owner  of  the  property.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous: 
thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  67,117  tons;  estimated 
value  of  output,  $100,675;  depth  of  sloj)e,  2,266  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year 
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$4,500;  averajKe  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  95;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  1;  average  number 
of  r)oy8  employed  inside,  7;  where  coal  is  marketea,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  did  Mexico;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  280  days;  number  of  tons  of  coal 
use<l  at  mine,  principally  slack,  5,892  tons. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road! which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  station. 

The  town  of  Madrid,  numbering  about  1,200  people,  is  situated  at  the  tenninus  of 
this  branch,  and  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  company  in  New  Mexico.  The 
company  owns  all  the  dwelling  and  business  houses  of  the  town  of  Madrid,  which 
supports  a  city  hall,  excellent  school,  and  two  churches.  The  company  houses  are 
Bubstantially  Duilt,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  rented  to  the  employees.  The  company 
also  operates  a  large  store  in  connection  with  the  mines  m  which  is  kept  a  large 
assortment  of  general  merchandise,  in  fact  everything  that  the  miners  need. 

In  this  coal-mining  camp  there  are  niunerous  seams  of  coal.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal seams,  one  bein^  bituminous,  which  is  known  as  the  Cook  &  White  mine,  the 
other  anthracite,  which  is  known  as  the  Lucas  mine.  The  bituminous  vein  lies 
direi'tly  under  the  anthracite  vein,  a  distance  of  about  150  feet. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  means  of  two  exhaust  fans,  one  fan  being  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  slope  and  the  other  on  the  north  side,  the  main  slope  being 
the  intake  for  both  fams.  The  air  current  going  down  the  main  slope  splits  or  goes 
both  ways  at  the  bottom,  returning  on  either  side  through  the  workings  and  up  the 
parallel  slopes,  which  are  parallel  to  the  main  slope,  with  a  pillar  50  feet  thick 
between  them.  Each  air  current  then  travels  its  respective  side  of  the  mine  through 
all  the  workings  and  out  by  way  of  the  fans.  The  mine  is  thus  kept  clearly  ventilated 
through  all  its  parts. 

The  whole  outside  plant  is  well  equipped  with  a  battery  of  8  large  boilers,  2  large 
Ingersoll  air  compressors,  and  a  large  SOO-horsepower  Corliss  engine;  also  tipple, 
trestle,  scales,  and  other  machinery  and  appliances. 

The  coal  from  this  mine  is" screened  into  three  different  trades,  to  wit,  the  "lump** 
and  "nut,"  both  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  "slack,"  used  for  steam  pur- 
poses; and  some  of  the  coal  is  sold  as  unscreened  coal,  or  as  "run  of  mine,"  used 
for  heavy  steaming  purposes. 

RECORD  OP   INSPECTION. 

Augxist  SIf  1899. — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  mine  known  as 
the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  insi>ected  the  main  hauling  slope  and  No.  3  right  and 
left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  some  gas  (fare  damp)  at  the  face  of 
No.  3  left  back  entry  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  at  the  face  of  the  entry;  other- 
wise I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
I  foimd  the  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  mintUe. 

Cubic  feet. 

Intake  on  main  slope 35, 520 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 9, 600 

Bottom  of  slope 7, 500 

Face  of  third  left  main  entry 6,  720 

Face  of  third  left  back  entry 6, 160 

Return  from  third  left  main  entry  to  second  left  entry 9, 600 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope .' 14, 400 

Face  of  third  right  main  entry 4, 680 

Face  of  third  right  back  entry 4, 320 

Back  entry  in  front  of  last  slant 10, 800 

Intake  to  No.  2  raised  plane,  on  third  right  entry 6, 120 

Air  traveling  on  slope  above  No.  3  entries 25, 850 

September  i,  1899. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
inspected  No.  2  right  and  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  No.  2 
right  entries  driven  too  far  without  a  crosscut  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  a 
crosst'ut  driven  from  the  face  of  the  main  entry  to  the  back  entry.  I  also  found  very 
little  air  traveling  at  the  top  of  No.  3  raised  plane  and  ordered  more  air  forced  to  the 
top  of  the  plane.  I  found  the  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  to  be  as 
follows: 
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Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet, 

Fcu'eof  No.  2  right  entry 960 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 7, 280 

Crosscut  between  Noe.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 3, 840 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 2, 925 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 920 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raisea  plane 2, 430 

Bottom  of  No.  1  dip  plane  on  second  left  entry 4, 000 

Return  from  second  left  entry  to  first  left  entry 7, 800 

SejAeniher  j^,  1899. — I  inspected  No.  1  riffht  and  left  entries  and  the  workings 
thereon,  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found  to  be 
as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet 

Intake  on  main  slope  I^,  360 

Intake  on  No.  3  raised  plane  on  No.  1  right  entry 18, 000 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 19, 250 

Retu rn  at  No.  2  fan 41 ,  000 

I  then  visited  No.  3  left  entries  and  found  that  the  crosscut  had  been  driven  from 
the  face  of  No.  3  back  entry  to  No.  3  main  entry,  per  mv  instructions  of  August  31. 

Sef)temher  7,  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  vit*ited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  old  al)andone<l  working  places.  I  inspected  the  abandoned 
workings  on  tne  first  right  entry  and  also  No.  1  raised  plane  on  the  second  right 
entry  and  found  them  clear  of  gas.  I  then  inspected  No.  4  raised  plane  on  the  second 
right  entry  and  found  some  gas  (fire  damp)  up  at  the  t^)p  of  the  plane.  1  ordered  all 
work  discontinued  at  the  top  of  the  plane  until  such  time  as  enough  of  air  was  traveling 
at  the  top  of  the  plane  to  sweep  away  any  gas  that  was  generating.  I  also  ordered 
a  crosscut  driven  from  No.  2  main  entry  to  No.-l  left  room  on  the  plane,  and  as 
soon  as  the  crosscut  was  finished  I  ordered  the  pit  l>oss  to  have  a  heavy  curtain  hung 
across  the  entry  outside  the  crosscut,  s<^)  as  to  force  all  the  air  traveling  in  the  entry 
up  through  the  crosscut  and  through  the  workings  to  the  top  of  the  plane.  I  also 
ordered  all  men  working  (m  the  plane  to  use  safety  lamps. 

October  17,  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Cook  & 
White  mine,  which  is  now  being  operated  bv  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
of  Denver,  Colo.  I  mea,suretl  39,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute. 
I  then  inspected  the  main  hauling  slope  and  No.  3  right  and  left  entries  and  the 
workings  tnereon.  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Below  No.  3  right  entries  on  slope :33, 000 

Bottom  of  slope  about  15  feet  from  face  of  coal 4, 840 

I^ft  return  near  l)ottom  of  slope 10, 240 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  left  entries 9, 280 

Return  from  No.  3  left  main  entry  to  No.  2  entry 12, 800 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  sloiie * 21^000 

Face  of  No.  3  right  main  entry 5, 250 

Intake  to  No.  2  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 5, 220 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane  on  No.  3  right  entry 16, 575 

I  found  a  small  amoimt  of  gas  at  No.  3  left  back  entry  and  ordered  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up  closer  to  the  face  of  said  entry,  so  as 
to  cause  the  air  to  (urculate  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings  and  sweep  the  gas  away. 
The  work  of  extending  the  canvas  was  commenced  at  once;  otherwise  I  found  the 
workings  in  good  condition. 

October  18 j  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  No.  2  right  and  left  entries  of  the  Cook 
&  White  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the 
workings,  which  I  found  to  l)e  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

In  cro^cut  at  face  of  No.  2  right  entries 6, 240 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 3, 600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3, 840 
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Cubic  feet. 

Last  crosscut  between  Nob.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 2, 160 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 2, 100 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raisea  plane 3, 200 

Face  of  No.  2  right  room  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 000 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 7, 300 

Bottom  of  No.  1  dip  plane  on  No.  2  left  entry . .  1 3, 400  ' 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 23,100 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 28,800 

Intake  on  No.  1  right  entry,  from  opening  made  to  surface 9, 200 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

October  20,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Cook  <fe 
White  and  Lucas  mines.  I  found  the  haulaj^e  n)pe  on  the  Cook  &  White  in  bad 
condition  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  fumisn  a  new  rope  for  the  mine.  The 
superintendent  informed  me  tnat  he  would  furnish  another  rope  as  noon  as  possible. 

November  ^4,  1899. — On  this  day  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machinery  of  the 
Cook  &  White  and  Lucas  mines;  also  the  safety  lamps  used  in  the  Cook  <s  White 
mine.     I  found  the  machinery  and  lamps  in  go<Kl  condition. 

November  S5y  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Cook  & 
W^hite.  I  measured  46,090  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  the  main  slope  and  Nos.  3  right  and  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon, 
ana  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows; 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Above  where  air  splits  at  bottom  of  slope 40, 200 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 15, 600 

Right  return  near  l)ottom  of  slope 16, 960 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entries 4, 680 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entry 11,160 

Return  from  No.  3  right  main  entry  to  No.  ^  right  entries 20, 500 

Return  air  at  No.  1  fan  on  left  side  of  slope 20, 520 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspecte<i  in  good  condition  and  found  the  workings 
clear  of  ^.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine  a  first-class  air  course,  which  was 
being  driven  from  the  second  left  entries  to  the  third  left  entries,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  I  found  the  ventilation  very  much  improved  throughout  the  workings 
on  the  left  side  of  -the  slope. 

November  27,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
inspected  the  second  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon,  and  took  air  measure- 
ments throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows: 

« 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Face  of  second  right  entry 3, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  mam  and  back  entry 8, 160 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 3, 380 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3, 000 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3, 000 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 500 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1 ,  250 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 860 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 440 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 4, 950 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 900 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1 ,  440 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1 ,  440 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 600 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 400 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 600 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 920 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 46,560 

On  my  tour  of  inspection  I  found  no  gas  in  the  workings,  and  found  the  ventila- 
tion good  throughout  the  workings.  I  found  some  of  the  miners  who  were  in  need 
of  props  to  timl^r  their  working  places,  and  onlered  the  pit  boss  to  have  props  fur- 
nisnea  to  the  miners  immediately,  and  he  inamediately  oiiiered  the  props. 
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December  21^  1899. — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  k  White 
mine.  I  measured  40,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering?  the  mine  per  minute,  I  then 
vii*ited  No.  2  right  entry,  and  at  the  face  of  said  entry  I  measured  500  cubic  feet  of 
air  travehng  per  minute.  I  then  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  No.  2  dip  plane  on 
No.  2  right  entry  and  found  some  gas  generating  from  the  coal  and  ordered  the  can- 
vas brattice  extended  up  to  the  face  oi  the  workings.  I  then  inspected  the  main 
hauling  slope  and  No.  3  left  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the  workings 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  also  on  No.  3  left  entry,  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  then  took  an  air  measurement  in  the  return  air  course  at  No.  1  faSi.  which  is 
the  outlet  for  the  workings  on  the  left  side  of  the  slope,  and  I  measured  25,565  cubic 
feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

December  22,  1899.— On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
inspected  the  working  places  on  No.  3  raised  plane,  which  is  driven  off  from  No.  2 
right  entr^.  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  and  found  all  rooms 
and  workmg  places  w^ell  ventilated. 

I  then  inspet'ted  the  return  air  course  to  No.  3  fan,  which  is  the  outlet  on  the  right 
of  the  slope,  and  measured  33,500  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

January  16^  1900. — On  this  day  I  a^in  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I 
measured  40,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entenng  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
the  main  hauling  slope  and  Nos.  3  right  and.  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon, 
and  took  air  measurements.  I  found  the  air  mea^rements  throughout  the  workings 
to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minnte. 

Cubic  feet 

On  slope  below  No.  3  entries 36, 000 

Bottom  of  slope 1, 650 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 15, 000 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 16, 400 

Return  to  No.  1  fan  from  No.  3  left  main  entry 13, 440 

Face  of  No.  3  right  main  entry 4, 000 

Return  from  No.  3  right  entry  to  No.  2  right  entry 16,425 

I  found  the  workings,  which  I  inspected  on  this  day,  in  good  condition  and  found 
the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings. 

January  17,  1900. — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine,  and  inspected  No.  2  right  entry  and  No.  4  raised  plane,  w^hich  is  driven  off 
from  No.  2  right  entry;  also  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  and 
found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minxUe. 

Cubic  feet. 

Face  of  second  right  entries  in  crosscut 8, 100 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane ^ 6, 480 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 4, 500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raiseii  plane 1 ,  200 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 440 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3, 200 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 2, 160 

Return  from  No.  2  right  entry  to  No.  1  right  entry 10, 200 

I  found  the  workings  which  1  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

January  18,  1900.— ^On  this  day  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
insi)ected  the  planes  known  as  No.  2  dip  plane  and  No.  3  raised  plane,  which  are 
driven  off  from  No.  2  right  entry.  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings 
and  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Intake  to  No.  2  dip  plane 6,500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  plane 6, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  plane 5, 500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  r(X)m8  on  plane 5, 000 

Last  cros.scut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  plane 4, 500 

Bottom  of  No.  2  dip  plane 1, 200 

La.«t  crosscut  l)etween  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  plane 3, 200 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  plane 3, 120 

Last  cros8(mt  ]>etween  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  plane 2, 820 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 4, 400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1,  ^ 
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Cubic  feet. 

Last  crow»ciit  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooniH  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 620 

LasX  crosHCut  l)etween  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 440 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 920 

Last  (Toss<rut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 960 

LatJt  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 480 

Last  crosscut  V)etween  Nos.  7  and  8  rij^ht  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 360 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 540 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1,  800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 2, 880 

Return  air  at  No.  3  fan 26,400 

Total  return  at  Nos.  1  and  3  fans 42, 825 

I  found  the  crosscuts  which  were  driven  between  Nos.  6  and  7  left  rooms  and  7 
and  8  left  rooms  in  very  bad  condition,  they  being  partially  filled  with  falls  of  rock, 
and  I  ordered  the  superintendent,  also  the  pit  boss,  to  have  the  crosscuts  cleared  of 
all  falls  of  rock  and  to  keep  all  crosscuts  in  good  condition. 

January  19, 1900. — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machinery  belong- 
ing to  the  Cook  &  White  and  Lucas  mines.  I  found  the  macninery  belonging  to  the 
Cook  &  White  mine  in  good  condition,  but  found  the  main  haulage  rope  on  the  Lucas 
mine  in  bad  condition,  and  when  I  made  mention  of  it  to  the  superintendent  he 
infonned  me  that  he  had  already  ordered  a  new  rope  for  the  mine  and  would  have 
it  put  in  place  of  the  old  rope  just  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 

Fehruary  23,  1900. — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machinery 
belonging  to  the  Cook  &  White  and  Lucas  mines.  I  found  that  a  new  haulage  rope 
had  t^n  put  on  the  Lucas  mine  to  replace  the  old  one,  and  I  found  all  the  machinery 
in  good  condition. 

February  24, 1900. — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine.  I  measured  38,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspec^ted  the  workings  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  Nos.  3  right  and  left  entries 
and  the  workings  thereon.     I  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 7, 500 

Left  return  near  l)ottom  of  sloi>e 13, 500 

On  slope  below  No.  3  entries 23, 200 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entry 1,560 

Return  from  No.  3  right  entry  to  No.  2  right  entrv 6, 600 

Return  from  No.  3  left  entry  to  No.  1  fan .* 14,400 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Fehmary  26,  1900.--0n  this  day  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
insj)ected  No.  2  right  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  measured  12,960  cubic  feet 
of  air  traveling  per  minute  in  the  main  entry.  I  then  insjxjcted  the  workings  of 
Nos.  3  and  4  raised  plane,  which  are  driven  off  from  No.  2  mam  right  entry.  I  found 
the  workings  on  No.  4  raised  plane  in  good  condition.  On  No.  3  raised  plane  I  found 
some  gas  (fire  damp)  in  No.  4  left  room,  where  the  pillars  were  being  drawn,  and 
ordered  canvas  brattice  extended  from  the  air  course  up  to  the  face  of  the  room,  so 
as  to  force  a  larger  volume  of  air  up  to  the  place  where  the  gas  appearcnl  to  be  gen- 
erating and  clear  the  gas  away.  I  also  ordercjd  the  pit  boss  to  allow  no  nake<i  lights 
used  in  the  room  and  to  use  due  precaution  and  see  that  the  miners  working  in  that 
place  were  fumishe<l  with  locked  safety  lamps,  and  to  allow  no  powder  used  in  said 
mentioncMl  room.     Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in  good  conditi(m. 

yftin'ft  ?:,  /-"/' .^Ojj  I h iM  dute  I  commenced  my  insi)ecti()n  of  the  Cook  &  White 
miuL*.  I  iiion^irreil  :if>,(MO  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
Wfut  down  t<P  the  bottuiii  of  the  slo|)e  and  inspected  Nos.  3  right  and  left  entries, 
and  tftok  mr  tneBmirenieiite,  which  I  found  to  l)e  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Ne» r  1  wtttotii  of  »lope  where  air  splits 31, 200 

Ki^^hl  return  near  N^ttom  uf  snlope 17, 600 

Lt^ft  r(4uni  ueiir  iHittoni  \A  i^lt»pe 14, 400 

Air  traveling  at  iKittoiii  *ifr.'^lo[)e 1,920 

Redirn  from  No.  3  left  entrv  to  No.  1  fan '. 16, 850 

Face  iifSi:*.  3  right  entry  . ." 6,000 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
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March  19,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and  inspected 
No.  2  right  entry;  also  Noe.  3  and  4  raised  planes  and  No.  2  dip  plane  and  the  work- 
ings thereon.  I  also  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Face  of  No.  2  right  main  entry 9, 900 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane 8, 100 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane .800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 200 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 430 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1 ,  800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane —  1, 650 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 400 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane , 7,930 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 950 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 980 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 2, 450 

Intake  at  top  of  No.  3  raised  plane 3, 600 

Intake  to  No.  2  di}>  plane •. 6, 960 

Return  from  No.  2  right  entry  to  No.  1  right  entry 15, 800 

I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  but  found  some 
of  the  miners  using  props  which  I  considered  too  small  in  diameter  and  ordereti  the 
pit  boss  to  furnish  the  miners  with  larger-sized  proj>s. 

March  -k'O,  1900. — On  this  day  I  inspected  the  mam  air  course  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine,  which  is  the  return  air  way  from  the  second  right  main  entry  up  to  No.  1  entry, 
thence  along  the  first  right  entry  and  up  to  No.  3  fan.  I  found  the  air  course  Ix'tween 
^o.  2  right  main  entry  and  No.l  right  entry  in  bad  condition  and  ordered  the  super- 
intendent to  have  the  air  course  enlarged  and  to  have  it  well  timberexi. 

The  work  of  enlarging  the  air  course  was  conmienced  at  once,  and  the  sui^erin- 
tendent  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  work  continued  until  the  air  course 
was  in  first-class  condition. 

March  ^2,  1900.— On  this  day  I  was  enpigcd  in  inspecting  the  fans  belonging  to  the 
Cook  &  White  mine.     I  found  the  fans  m  good  condition. 

April  28,  1900.— On  this  date  I  arrived  at  Madrid,  where  the  Cook  &  White  mine 
is  located.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Madrid  I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent,  H.J. 
Elliott,  that  the  mine  had  been  closed  down  since  April  13,  and  that  he  could  not  tell 
when  work  would  be  commenced  again.  I  then  omered  the  superintendent  to  keep 
the  fans  running  and  to  keep  the  air  courses  in  go(xl  condition;  also  to  have  the 
mines  thoroughly  examined  for  gas  before  commencing  operations  again,  and  the 
superintendent  informed  me  that  he  would  comply  with  mv  request. 

May  17, 1900. — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine. 
I  measured  29,760  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  nnne  per  minute.  I  then  ins^^ected 
No.  2  right  entry  and  took  air  measurements  at  the  face  of  the  entry,  also  in  the 
intakes  to  Nos.  3  and  4  raised  planes,  and  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  travel  hi  g  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet 

Below  second  right  entry  on  slope 28, 120 

Face  of  No.  2  right  entry 6,160 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 6, 480 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane 9, 415 

I  found  the  ventilation  splendid  throughout  the  workings.  I  also  made  a  careful 
inspection  for  gas,  but  found  none  throughout  the  workings  which  I  inspet*te<i. 

May  18, 1900.— On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  inspet^ted 
all  of  the  workings  at  and  around  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  also  all  workings  on  Nos. 
3  right  and  left  entries,  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I 
found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

^  ^  Cubic  feet. 

Above  where  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope ^'^'SS 

Bottom  of  slope 1>200 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope  .: 8»^ 
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Cubic  feet. 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 12,000 

In  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 2,000 

Return  from  No.  3  left  entry  to  No.  1  fan 14,350 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entry 7, 800 

Return  from  No.  3  right  entry  to  No.  2  right  entry 8,640 

I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated,  clear  of  gas,  and  in  good  condition. 

May  19 f  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  visited  the  Cook  <&  White  mine  and  inspected 
the  workings  on  No.  3  raised  plane,  which  is  driven  off  from  No.  2  right  entry.  I 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

In  crosscut  between  Noe.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 8, 250 

In  crosscut  between  Noe.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 7, 800 

In  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 7, 200 

In  cro88(*ut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 7, 050 

In  crasscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 6, 900 

In  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 6, 750 

I  found  the  workings  on  the  plane  well  ventilated,  but  I  found  some  of  the  rooms 
which  required  timbering  and  oniered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  roomn  timl)ered.  He 
informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  work  commenced  at  once.  I  then  inspected 
the  main  air  course  leading  from  No.  2  entry  up  to  No.  3  fan  and  found  the  air  course 
in  good  condition.  At  No.  3  fan,  which  is  the  return  from  all  workings  on  the  right 
of  the  8lo{>§,  I  measured  26,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  The  force  of 
men  in  this  mine  was  to  be  increa.«ed  considerably,  and  I  instructed  the  sui>erintend- 
ent,  also  the  pit  boss,  to  have  everv  pla<*e  where  nien  were  being  put  to  work  thor- 
oughly exammed  by  a  competent  dre  boss  before  any  persons  were  allowed  to  work 
therein.  The  superintendent  and  pit  Im)ss  assured  me  that  they  would  comply  with 
my  request  and  would  use  every  precaution  to  avoid  accidents  happening  in  the 
mine. 

June  2^^  1900. — On  this  date  I  conmienced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine.  1  measured  39,266  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  No.  2  right  entry  and  the  workings  thereon,  consisting  of  No.  1  dip  plane 
and  Nos.  3  and  4  raise<l  planes.  I  found  the  workings  well  ventilate<l  and  found  no 
gas  in  the  workings  which  I  inspected. 

June  :iS,  1900.— ()n  this  day  I  continued  my  insf)ection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine, 
and  inspecte<l  Nos.  3  right  and  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon;  also,  the  work- 
ings at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.     I  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  mimtte. 

Cubic  feet. 

Bottom  of  slope 2, 125 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 5,  750 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 9, 000 

Return  from  No.  3  left  entrv  to  No.  1  fan 14, 175 

Return  from  No.  3  right  entry  to  No.  3  fan 13,860 

I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated,  clear  of  gas,  and  in  good  condition. 

Lucas  Mine. 
[John  T.  Kebler,  general  superintendent;  H.  J.  Elliott,  superintendent  at  mines.] 

This  mine  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  was  o|>erated  by  the  Cerrillos  Railroad  Companv  until  Oct^)ber  6,  1899, 
at  which  time  it  passed  into'the  hands  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  is  being  operated  under  lease  by  this  company  from  the  Cerrillos 
Railroad  Comi^any,  which  latter  company,  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  owner  of  the 
property.  This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
KailroaS,  which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  road  at  Waldo  Station.  The 
town  of  Madrid  is  situated  at  the  terminus  of  this  branch. 

This  mine  is  ventilate<l  by  a  double  6-foot  Murphy  fan,  which  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  sloi)e.  The  air  current  traveling  on  the  south  side  of  the  mine 
crosses  the  slope,  and  thus  reaches  the  fan  through  what  is  known  as  the  overca.st  or 
air-tight  wooden  box,  built  over  the  top  of  the  slope  and  crossing  it  at  right  angles. 
Kind  of  coal,  anthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  2  feet  8  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal 
year,  41,595  tonfl;  eeitimarted  value  of  output,  $114,385;  value  of  improvements  this 
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year,  $1,200;  depth  of  slope,  2,251  feet;  average  number  of  men  employed  out«de. 
zl;  average  nii!nl>er  of  men  employed  inside,  50;  average  number  of  boys  employea 
out^iide,  23  (slate  pickers);  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  3;  where  coal 
is  marketed,  Arizona,  California,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado;  num- 
ber of  days  mine  worked,  248;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine  (slack),  3,850. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  5,  1899. — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  12,480  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  measured  12,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  went  down  into 
the  mine  and  took  an  air  measurement  on  the  main  slope  below  the  fourth  right 
entry  and  found  only  2,400  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  slope  and  found  considerable  air  escaping  through  the 
door  on  the  first  right  entry,  also  through  the  door  on  the  second  right  entry,  and 
ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  said  mentioned  places  repaired  and  made  air- 
tight so  that  a  larger  volume  of  air  could  be  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  elope. 
The  superintendent  had  the  work  commenced  at  once.  I  then  visited  No.  1  dip 
plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry  and  found  6,300  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  plane 
per  minute.  At  the  bottom  of  the  plane  I  measured  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
per  minute. 

September  6,  1899. — I  again  visited  the  Lucas  mine  for  the  purpose  of  a^K^rtaining  if 
my  order  of  the  5th  instant  had  been  complied  with.  I  found  the  doors  on  Nos.  1 
and  2  right  entries  had  been  repaired.  I  tnen  took  an  air  measurement  below  the 
fourth  right  entry  and  found  4,500  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute,  which  waa 
an  increase  of  2,100  cubic  feet  over  the  amount  which  I  found  traveling  on  the  5th 
instant.  I  then  inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon  and 
found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

October  19 ^  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucas 
mine.  I  measured  15,260  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 16,560  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine 
well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  28y  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucas 
mine.  I  measured  14,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 15,360  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings 
on  No.  4  right  entries  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I 
found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet 

Between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 2, 250 

Between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  r(K)ms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 2, 560 

Between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 4, 800 

Between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  2  dij)  plane 1, 200 

Between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No.  2  dip  plane 1, 400 

I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Xifvember  >i9,  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Lucas  mine  and  inspected  the 
second  right  entries  and  Nos.  1  and  2  dip  planes  and  the  working  places  thereon. 
I  foimd  the  workings  which  1  inspected  in  good  condition. 

Januarn  20,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  insi)ected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucas 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  160  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  14,400  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  15,120  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  1  then  insfwcted  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments, which  1  found  to  l)e  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

On  slope  below  No.  4  right  entry 5, 280 

Last  crosj*cut  at  face  of  No.  4  right  entries 1, 710 

Intake  to  No.  1  dip  plane  on  No.  4  right  entry 7, 530 

La.*^t  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  plane 4, 600 

Last  crosscut  l)etween  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  plane 4, 250 

Last  crosscut  l>etween  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  plane 4, 160 

Last  cn)sscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  plane 3, 960 

Last  crosscut  l)etween  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  plane 3, 580 

Bottom  of  plane 1, 080 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  plane 1, 400 

Last  cross<*ut  l)etween  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  plane 1, 500 
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Cubic  feet. 

Last  crosscut  between  Nop.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  2  dip  plane 1, 400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  No.  2  dip  plane 1, 500 

Return  from  No.  4  right  entry  to  No.  2  right  entry 7, 650 

Air  traveling  on  No.  2  right  entry *. 8, 400 

I  found  that  the  air  was  not  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  No.  2  dip  plane  on  the 
fourth  right  entry,  and  I  ordered  the  sui>erintendent,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elliott,  to  have  an 
air  course  driven  from  No.  4  right  entry  out  to  the  surface.  He  informed  me  that  he 
would  commence  the  work  at  once. 

January  £2^  1900. — On  this  date  the  superintendent  and  myself  visited  the  Lucas 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  a  place  to  drive  an  opening  for  an  air  course  from 
No.  4  right  entry  out  to  the  surface,  and  after  looking  over  the  different  workings  in 
the  mine,  we  decided  on  extending  No.  2  raised  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry  out 
to  the  surface,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  the  ventilation  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  should  be  very  much  improved. 

February  27 y  1900. — On  this  date  I  \Tsited  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucas  mine  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  new  air  course  was  being  driven  out  to  the  surface 
according  to  my  order  of  January  20.  I  found  that  in  driving  the  air  course  the  air 
could  not  be  forced  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings  and  work  was  stopped  on  the  air 
course  that  day,  but  a  small  fan  was  being  placed  in  the  air  course,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fan  was  in  position,  the  work  of  driving  the  air  course  would  be  resumed. 

March  jPi,  1900.— On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as  the 

.  Lucas  mine.    The  fan  was  running  140  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured 

13,260  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  13,800  cubic  feet 

of  air  returning  per  minute.     I  then  inspected  the  imderground  workings  of  the  mine 

and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveUng  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

On  slope  above  No.  3  entries 7, 020 

On  slope  below  No.  4  entries 4, 950 

Bottom  of  slope 600 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  6  main  and  back  entry 2, 250 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 2, 000 

Air  traveling  on  No.  1  right  entry 12, 522 

March  22y  1900. — On  this  day  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machinery  belonging 
to  the  Lucas  mine.  I  found  the  engine  which  runs  the  fan  on  the  Lucas  mine  in 
bad  condition  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  the  master  mechanic  repair 
the  engine  and  put  it  in  first-class  condition.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that 
he  would  have  the  work  of  repairing  the  engine  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  discovered  a  small  feeder  of  gas  (fire  damp)  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  workings  thoroughly  examined  for  gas  every  morn- 
ing before  any  of  the  miners  entered  the  mine.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  he 
had  employed  a  very  competent  man  as  fire  boss  and  his  business  was  to  look  after 
the  ventilation  and  see  that  there  was  no  standing  gas  in  the  mine.  Since  my  pre- 
vious visit  to  this  mine  a  new  air  course  had  been  driven  a  distance  of  85  feet,  and 
the  work  of  driving  the  air  course  was  being  continued  as  speedily  as  two  shifts 
could  drive  it. 

June  25y  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucas  mine. 
The  fan  was  running  120  revolutions  per  minute  and  I  measured  10,080  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  miimte  and  measured  10,150  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  then  inspected  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon. 
I  fotmd  the  working  ventilated  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  found  the  workings 
well  timbered  and  m  good  condition. 

The  breaker,  being  a  large  building  250  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  high, 
and  containing  the  machinery  for  crushing  and  assorting  the  coal,  is  located  at  the 
mouth  of  this  mine,  its  top  being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  mine.  The  coal  as  it  is 
hoisted  from  the  mine  in  pit  cars  is  dumped  into  the  breaker,  where  it  is  crushed  and 
graded  into  sizes  known  as  ** grate,"  ''e^,''  ** stove,"  "nut,"  and  **pea."  After 
being  crushed  and  graded  it  is  stored  in  storage  bins  which  hold  75  tons  each  of  the 
respective  grades,  and  from  these  bins  the  coal  is  loaded  on  the  railroad  car-^  and 
8hip{>ed  to  the  different  points  above  mentioneil.  CompresstHl-air  power  is  u.«ed  in 
running  the  pumps  in  the  mine.  The  mine  is  eciuipped  with  electrical  bell  signals 
throughout. 
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Omara  Mine. 
[W.  p.  Gould,  lessee.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  south  of  Ortiz  Station,  which  is  a  station  on  the 
Atchit'on,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  in  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.  Said  mine 
is  owned  by  Frederick  Mullen  and  is  operated  by  W.  P.  Gould  as  lessee.  Kind  of 
coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  1,500 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3,000;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  $200;  average  number  of  men  employed  outeide,  2;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  3;  where  coal  is  marketed,  sold  to  local  trade;  number  of 
days  mine  worked,  200. 

Owing  to  the  few  men  employed  in  this  mine,  I  did  not  visit  the  mine  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Blossburg  Mines. 

{Frank  Springer,  president;  J. Van  Houten, vice-president;  J. A. Wiggs, superintendent;  M.M.Walsh. 

assistant  superintendent.] 

These  mines  are  located  near  the  town  of  Gardiner,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.,  and 
about  4i  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  town  of  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  where  the 
general  ofl^ces  of  the  company  are  located.  The  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  The  Blossburg  mines  being  operated  this  year 
are  the  mines  known  as  Nos.  4,  6,  8,  and  9  mines,  all  of  which  are  located  on  the  same 
vein  of  coal,  and  the  total  production  for  the  fiscal  year  from  all  the  company's 
mines  wa«  391,618  tons. 

Blossburg  mines  Nos.  4  and  6. — Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to  7 
feet;  estimated  value  of  output,  not  reported;  length  of  drift,  2,900  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year,  $20,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outride,  20; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  300;  average  number  of  boys  employe<l 
outside,  3;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  10;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico;  number  of  days  mines  worked,  313. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Septeniher  P,  1S99. — On  this  date  I  inspet^ted  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left  entries  on 
the  BloHsburg  mine  No.  4.  I  me^isured  5,400  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute 
through  the  last  crosscut  on  Nos.  1  and  2  left  entries  and  measured  15,180  cubic  feet 
of  air  traveling  through  the  last  crosscut  on  Nos.  3  and  4  left  entries.  I  found  the 
workings  which  I  inspected  in  eood  condition. 

Hq}temher  8^  1899. --On  this  oate  I  inspected  the  main  diagonal  entries  and  Nos. 
6,  7, 8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12  right  entries;  also  Nos.  1  and  13  left  entries  of  the  Blossburg 
mine  No.  4,  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  working.  I  found  the  work- 
ings well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition.  On  this  day  I  also  inspected  the  machin- 
ery belonging  to  the  mine  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

^eptrmher  11^  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  working  of  No.  6  mine.  I  meas- 
ured 28,350  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  through  No.  6  opening.  I  then 
inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  measured  6,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  through  the  last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  the  entries. 
I  then  inspected  the  entries  known  as  the  main  and  back  entries  and  the  workings 
thereon.  I  measured  5,400  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  through  the  last 
crosscut  near  the  face  of  the  entries.  I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  in 
good  condition  and  well  ventilated. 

November  16^  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  6.  The  fan  was  running  60  revolutions  per  minute  and  I  measured 
9,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings 
of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  fair  condition. 

November  17,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  in8j)ected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  4.  I  measured  19,680  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute. 
I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

Nos.  4  and  6  mines  are  all  one  and  the  same  vein  of  coal  and  have  one  return-air 
course,  and  in  the  return-air  course  I  measured  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  I  ordered  the  pit  bons  to  keep  a  plenty  of  props  and  mining  timbers  on 
hand  for  the  use  of  the  miners. 
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October  £S,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Bloseburg  mines  Nos.  4  and  6.  The 
fan  waa  running  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  16,320  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  No.  4  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  15,705  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  No. 
6  mine  per  minute.  I  then  took  air  measurements  in  No.  6  mine  and  on  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  4  left  entries  on  No.  4  mine.  I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well 
ventilated,  but  found  the  roof  of  No.  3  room  on  the  first  left  entry  in  a  ver^  dangerous 
condition,  and  had  work  suspended  in  said  room  until  it  was  properly  timbered.  I 
also  found  a  very  dangerous  place  in  the  roof  of  the  first  left  entry,  and  ordered  the 
pit  boss  to  have  the  loose  rock  taken  down  and  to  timl)er  the  place  with  good,  heavy 
timbers.  The  pit  boss  called  the  timberman  and  instructed  him  to  commence  the 
work  at  once. 

October  24 J  1899, — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  Nos.  1,  7.  8,  9,  10,  and 
11  right  entries  on  No.  4  mine.  On  the  above-mentioned  entries  the  only  work 
being  done  was  drawing  the  pillars,  and  I  measured  10,800  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
per  minute  around  the  face  of  the  pillars.  I  found  the  working  places  well  timbered 
and  in  good  condition. 

December  18 y  1899. — On  this  day  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg 
mines  Nos.  4  and  6.  I  measured  47,310  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  Nos.  4  and  6  mines, 
and  measured  49,560  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  Nos.  1 
and  2  left  entries  of  No.  6  mine,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left  entries  on  No.  4  mine 
and  the  workings  thereon. 

I  found  the  workings  of  said  mentioned  entries  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

December  19y  1899. — I  continued  my  in8i>ection  of  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  I 
inspected  all  of  the  old  workings  in  the  mine  and  all  places  where  the  pillars  were 
being  drawn.  I  found  the  workings  clear  of  gas,  and  found  the  working  places  well 
timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

Jamtary  ^4, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
bui^  mine  No.  6,  and  I  measured  12,240  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  min- 
ute. I  then  inspected  all  of  the  rooms  and  places  which  were  being  worked  and 
found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings.  I  found  some  of  the  rooms 
which  I  examined  in  a  dangerous  condition  on  account  of  not  being  properly  tim- 
bered, and  ordered  the  miners  to  timber  their  rooms  before  mining  any  more  coal. 
I  also  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  miners  well  supplied  with  plenty  of  timbers 
and  props,  and  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  miners  to  timber  their  working  places  as 
work  progressed,  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  happening  in  the  mine. 

Jammry  25 ^  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  mspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  4.  I  measured  13,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute. 
I  then  inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left  entries;  also  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout 
the  workings  and  found  all  the  places  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

February  19^  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  4.  I  measured  14,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute. 
I  then  inspected  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  right  entries;  also  the  entrv  known 
as  the  Blossburg  main  and  No.  13  left  entries.  On  all  the  above-mentioned  entries 
the  pillars  were  being  drawn,  and  1  ordered  the  miners  to  keep  their  working  places 
well  timbered  and  secure  from  all  dangerous  conditions.  I  found  all  the  workings 
in  fair  condition. 

February  20, 1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  6.  I  measured  17,880  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute, 
and  in  the  return-air  course  of  Nos.  4  and  6  mines  I  measured  33,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  the  workings  in  the  mine  and  found 
them  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

March  24, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg 
mine  No.  6.  The  fan  was  running  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  19,140 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  tnen  inspected  all  the  underground 
workings,  and  took  air  measurements  which  I  foimd  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Face  of  No.  1  entry 8,400 

Face  of  No.  2  entry ,.   6,600 

Air  traveling  in  Nos.  3  and  4  left  entries 6, 000 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

March  25,  1900.— On  this  date  (Sunday)  at  12  m.  I  wa^  notified  by  J.  A.  Wiggs, 
superintendent,  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in  the  mine.  (8ee  fatal  aircident  report 
of  this  date,  under  the  head  of  Fatal  Accident  Reports.) 
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March  26^  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloa^-bure 
mine  No.  4.  I  measured  lt5,605  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minutt*.  1 
then  inspected  all  the  working  plaices  in  the  mine  and  found  several  places  where  the 
pillars  were  being  drawn  that  reijuired  timbering,  and  ordered  the  mmers  to  keep 
their  working  places  well  timbered,  and  as  all  work  being  done  in  No.  4  mine  is 
drawing  pillars,  I  ordere<l  the  assistant  superintendent  to  put  an  extra  man  in  charge 
of  No.  4  mine,  and  to  make  it  his  duty  to  examine  every  working  place  in  the  mine 
every  day,  and  see  that  plenty  of  props  and  timbers  were  furnished  to  the  miners; 
also  to  see  that  the  miners  kept  their  places  well  timbered.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendent informe<l  me  that  he  would  employ  a  competent  man  for  the  position  at  once. 

April  19,  1900, — On  this  date  1  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blos-^hurg 
mine  No.  4.  I  measured  15,120  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  1  then 
inspected  all  of  the  underground  workings  and  found  several  places  that  re(|uired 
timbering,  and  ordered  the  assistant  superintendent  to  have  the  places  timbered. 
He  infonned  me  that  he  would  have  the  timbermen  to  commence  work  at  once. 

April  20y  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Blossburg  mine 
No.  6.  I  measured  10,280  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated,  but  I 
found  Nos.  6  and  12  rooms  on  No.  2  entry  being  worked  without  being  properly  tim- 
bered. I  ordered  Ihe  miners  to  stop  working  in  said  rooms  until  such  time  as  they 
were  timbered  and  ma<le  i>erfei'tly  secure  from  all  danger. 

May  -22^  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine 
No.  4.  I  measure<l  4,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
examined  every  working  place  in  the  mine  and  found  two  places  which  were  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition,  and  onlered  the  miners  to  stt^p  work  ana  timber  their  places  l)efope 
they  did  any  more  mining. 

May  as,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine 
No.  6.  I  mea.*<ured  14,900  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspecte<l  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine.  I  found  N^o.  3  room  on  No.  18 
entry  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  ordered  the  miners  to  stop  work  in  said  mentioned 
room.  I  then  inspected  the  main  return-air  course  for  Nos.  4  and  6  mines  and  found 
the  air  course  in  good  condition.  After  finishing  my  inspection  of  the  undergnnind 
workings,  I  inspecte<i  the  fail  and  found  that  it  was  ninning  <mlv  43  revolutions  per 
minute,  its  regular  speed  being  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  1  ordered  the  sui)er- 
intendent  to  have  the  fan  speeded  up  to  60  revolutions  per  minute.  The  superin- 
tendent informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  fan  stopped  on  8undav,  the  27th,  when 
all  men  would  be  out  of  the  mines,  and  would  have  tne  ma«?ter  mechanic  regulate  the 
speed  of  the  fan  so  as  to  keep  it  running  at  60  revolutions  per  minute. 

June  26y  1900. — On  this  date  1  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburc 
mine  No.  4.  I  measured  14,580  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I 
then  ins}x?cted  all  the  undergroimd  workings  of  the  mine.  I  found  the  workings 
well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

June  ;?7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossbure 
mine  No.  6.  I  measured  24,300  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I 
then  insi>ecte<i  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine;  found  the  workings  well 
ventilateil  and  in  gootl  condition. 

Blossburg  mine  No.  8. — This  is  a  new  mine  opened  this  year  on  the  same  vein  of 
coal  as  Nos.  4  and  6  mines,  and  is  owned  and  operated  bv  the  same  company.  Work 
was  commence<l  on  this  mine  December  1,  1899.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thick- 
ness of  vein,  4i  to  5  feet;  length  of  drift,  1,400  feet;  value  of  improvements  this 
year,  $6,000;  average  numl)er  of  men  employed  outside,  10;  average  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  2;  average 
number  of  boys  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed',  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Mexican  Central  Railway,  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway;  number 
of  days  mine  worke<l,  180.  ,  ' 

RECORD  OP   INSPECTION. 

Januanj  26,  1900. — On  this  day  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  8.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine,  the  work  being  done  ct>n- 
sisted  of  six  entries  being  tlriven  in  on  the  vein  of  coal.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  entries 
were  driven  a  distance  of  300  feet  each,  and  Nos.  5  and  6  were  driven  a  distance  of 
90  feet  .each. 

On  account  of  the  few  men  working  in  the  mine  I  did  not  take  air  measurements, 
but  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  goml  condition. 

February  21,  1900. — ()n  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  8.  1  measured  9,580  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  measured  9,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute,     f  then  inspected  all  the 
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underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in 
good  condition. 

March  ^,  1900, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg 
mine  No.  8.  I  measured  3,450  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  by  way  of  No.  1 
intake  and  measured  4,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  by  way  of  No.  2  intake,  and 
measured  8,230  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  inspected  all  working 
places  in  the  mine  and  found  them  well  ventilated,  but  I  found  No.  4  and  No.  5 
right  rooms  on  No.  1  entry  ver>'  much  in  need  of  being  timbered,  and  ordered  the 
miners  working  in  the  rooms  to  timber  their  rooms  up  in  good  shape  before  mining 
any  more  coal.  With  the  exception  of  the  condition  of  the  above-mentioned  rooms 
I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

Anril  21, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  8.  I  meas- 
urea  11,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  11,520  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  miners  working  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  air  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  2  entry,  and  ordered  ciosscuts  driven  at 
the  face  of  said-mentioned  rooms.  The  work  of  dnving  the  crosscuts  was  commenced 
immediately. 

May  84y  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Blossburg  mine  No.  8.  On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  being  operated  on  account  of 
the  motor  track  which  leads  from  the  mine  to  the  tipple  being  in  bad  condition.  I 
inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  foimd  tnem  in  fair  condition. 

BUmburg  mine  No.  9. — This  is  a  new  mine  opened  this  year  on  the  same  vein  of 
coal  as  Noe.  4  and  6  mines,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  tne  same  company.  Work 
commenced  on  this  mine  on  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1900.  This  mine  receives  its 
power  by  electric  current  from  the  power  house  at  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  and  most  of 
the  minmg  is  done  by  Moi^^an-Gardiner  electric  mining  machines.  Kind  of  coid, 
bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4i  feet;  length  of  drift,  600  feet;  average  number  of 
men  emploved  outside,  8;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  40;  average 
number  of  boys  employed  outside,  1 ;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  2; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Mexican  Central 
Railway,  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  128. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

June  28 y  1900. — On  this  day  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg  mine 
No.  9.  I  measured  10,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  the  undereromid  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

All  mines  owned  by  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  are  operate  by  electricity 
from  one  power  house,  consisting'  of  6  boilers,  aggregating  700  horsepower,  fur- 
nishing steam  to  535-hor8epower  Card  electric  generators,  being  driven  by  Erie  & 
Skinner  automatic  engines.  Power  is  transmitted  to  the  mines,  7,500  feet  away, 
through  6  wires,  bare  copper,  4/0  diameter,  furnishing  power  for  electric  mining 
machines.  The  ifans  are  all  driven  by  electric  motors  at  all  mines.  Also  power  is 
furnished  to  4  electric  locomotives  which  are  used  for  hauling  coal  from  the  partings 
in  the  mines  to  the  tipple.  The  tipple  consists  of  one  structural  steel  tipple,  the  plat- 
form being  80  feet  above  the  railroad.  The  coal  is  dumped  into  a  long  chute  wnich 
is  kept  filled  with  coal.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  chute  the  coal  is  let  out  into  the 
railroad  cars  by  a  steam  gate  controlled  by  the  car  weighman  at  the  bottom.  The 
coal  being  dumped  at  the  top  on  an  improved  Mitchell  tipple  and  the  empty  cars 
going  to  empty  tracks  by  gravity  makes  it  possible  to  handle  the  large  output  of 
coal  economically.  This  is  the  only  steel  tipple  in  the  Territory.  The  company  also 
has  a  coal-washing  plant,  which  consists  of  one  400-ton  capacity  Robinson-style  coal 
washer,  and  the  buildings  are  of  steel  throughout.  The  washer  and  tipple  cost  the 
sum  of  120,000,  and  were  erected  this  year.  The  company  also  has  76  coKe,  ovens  of 
the  bee-hive  type,  each  of  them  being  13  feet  in  diameter,  the  charging  capainty 
being  6J  tons  to  each  of  them  every  forty-eight  hours. 

Mines  Nos.  8  and  9  are  drift  mines,  and  the  coal  is  dumpe<l  into  the  railroad  cars 
by  inclined  planes,  which  run  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  work  by  gravity. 

These  mines  show  an  increased  production  of  83,302  tons.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  total  production  is  $500,000.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  the  j>ower 
plant  was  5,786  tons.  The  Blossburg  mines,  taken  together,  are  the  largest  producers 
in  the  Territory,  having  a  caj)acity  of  2,000  tons  per  day.  They  are  located  on  a 
branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Panta  Fe  Railroad,  connecting  with  the  main 
line  at  Dillon  station,  and  the  coal  fields  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in 
this  county  contain  10,000  acres,  on  which  there  are  several  seams  of  coal.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  only  one  seam  of  coal  is  being  worked.  The  mines  are  dry  and  com- 
paratively free  from  gas. 

6487 20 
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Davis  CaUon  Mine. 

[Albert  J.  Shaw,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  1  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  and  is  operated  under  leaee 
by  Albert  J.  Shaw.  This  is  a  new  mine  opened  this  year.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminoue; 
thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  8  inches;  total  output  for  fascal  year,  5,098  tons;  estimated 
value  of  output,  $10,000;  length  of  drift,  540  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year, 
16,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  8;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  8;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Raton,  N.  Mex.;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  240. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

October  26 ^  1899. — On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Davis  Cafion  mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  a  drift  had  been  driven  in 
on  the  vein  of  coal  a  distance  of  165  feet,  and  I  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

January  j?7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Da;!^ 
Cafion  mine.  I  measured  1,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  1,505  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good 
condition. 

March  28y  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Davis 
Cafion  mine.  I  measured  2,250  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
mea^-ed  2,520  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  No.  2  left  room  in  a 
dangerous  condition  on  account  of  not  bemg  properly  timbered,  and  ordered  the  pt 
boss  to  have  the  room  timbered  before  any  more  mining  was  allowed  to  be  done  in 
said  room.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  he  would  see  that  the  room  wbs  properly 
timbered  before  any  more  mining  was  done  in  said  room. 

May  £Sf  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Davis  Cafion 
mine.  I  measured  2,660  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
3,812}  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

Mesa  Mine. 

[Honeyfleld  Brothers,  operators.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  ^be  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County, 
N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal 
year  (estimated),  300  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $325;  average  number  of  men 
employed  at  mine,  5;  length  of  drift,  400  feet;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Raton, 

RECORD  OF   inspection. 

October  j^,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Mesa  mine.  I 
found  No.  1  room  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  ordered  said  room  timbered 
before  any  more  mining  was  done. 

This  mine  closed  down  soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  inspection,  and  I  did  not 
again  inspect  it  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Dawson  Mine. 

[J.  B.  Dawson,  owner  and  manager.] 

This  mine  is  situated  about  15  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  town  known 
as  Maxwell  City,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  This  is  a  new  mine,  which  has  been 
worked  in  a  small  way  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thick- 
ness of  vein,  9  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  300  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$450;  length  of  drift,  300  feet;  number  of  men  emploiK'ecl  in  mine,  2;  where  coal  is 
marketed,  Springer,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  vicinity;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  60. 

RECORD  OfJiNSPECTION. 

November  21^  1899. — On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Dawson  mine,  in  response  to  a  request  from  J.  B.  Dawson,  owner  and  manager  oi 
the  mine,  to  visit  the  mine.  I  found  two  entries  driven  in  on  the  vein  of  coal  a  dis- 
tance of  130  feet  each.     I  found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 
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I  then  instructed  Mr.  Dawson  as  to  how  the  mine  should  be  worked  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  mining  laws,  and  explained  to  him  about  the  necessity  of  having  a  second 
opening  made  for  an  outlet,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
United  States  Mining  Laws.  Mr.  Dawson  informed  me  that  he  would  have  a  second 
opening  driven  as  soon  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  long  distance  the  mine  is  located 
from  the  railway  and  the  few  miners  employed  therein,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  visit  the  minb  again  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Smith  Mine  No.  2. 

[Albert  G.  Shaw,  lessee  and  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  alwut  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Raton.  Colfax  County,  N. 
Mex.,  and  is  owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  and  is  operated  upder 
lease  by  Albert  G.  Shaw.  The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town 
of  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  there  sold  to  the  domestic  trade.  The  capacity  is  about  20 
tons  per  day.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace.  This  mine  closed  down  Decem- 
ber 31,  1899.  From  Jime  30  until  December  31  there  were  produced  from  the  mine 
1,890  tons  of  coal,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  $3,780. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  25,  1899. — On  this  date  I  was  notified  by  a  miner  that  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hopkin  Hopkins  was  killed  in  the  Smith  mme  No.  2  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 24^  (See  report  under  head  of  ** Fatal  accidents.**)  On  this  sanie  date  I 
inspected  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  18, 1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Smith 
mine  No.  2.  I  measured  1,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  1,512  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  imder- 
ground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition;  and  as  this 
mine  closed  down  on  December  31  I  did  not  inspect  the  mine  any  more  during  the 
year. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

MoNERO  Mine  No.  1. 

[J.  H.  Grist,  general  manager;  E.  A.  Fiske,  president.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad;  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  10  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal 
year,  22,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $28,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,700  feet;  value 
of  improvements  this  year,  $4,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  7; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  18;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketea,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company;  num- 
ber of  days  mine  worked,  275;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  800. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

Sevtember  18,  1899, — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  in.specting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Monero  mine  No.  1.  I  measured  7,590  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  7,700  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
the  workings  on  No.  1  left  entry,  which  was  the  only  entry  being  worked,  and  found 
only  600  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  1  found  the 
air  returning  from  the  main  intake  into  the  old  abandoned  workings  before  reaching 
the  face  of  the  places  l)eing  worked.  I  ordered  the  pit  1k)Ss  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Craig  slope,  which  is  the  intake,  and  to  have  all  places  along  the 
slope  where  the  air  was  escaping  to  the  return  air  course  l)efore  reaching  the  work- 
ings at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  clo!«ed  up  and  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  force  all  the  air 
down  to  the  face  of  No.  1  left  entry  and  around  the  faces  of  all  working  places  on 
said  entr>'.  The  pit  boss  informe<l  me  that  my  instnictious  would  be  complied  with 
immediately. 

December  14,  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  ins|>ected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  10,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measured  10,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  in8pecte<l  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  m  ine. 
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At  the  face  of  No.  1  left  entry,  where  all  work  was  being  performed,  I  measured 
2,240  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  main  air  course 
and  found  it  partially  filled  witn  rock  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  air 
courne  cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

/'W>ruarv  14y  1900, — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Monero 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  6,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  7,030  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  imder- 
ground  workings  of  the  mine,  and  at  the  face  of  No.  1  left  entry  I  found  only  840 
cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  air  course  leading  to  the 
entry  and  which  supplies  \o.  1  left  entry  with  air  and  found  it  in  bad  condition,  and 
ordered  the  general  manager  to  have  tlie  air  course  cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and 
put  into  good  condition. 

February  15 ^  1900. — I  again  visiteti  Monero  mine  No.  1  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining if  the  main  air  course  was  being  put  into  good  condition.  I  lound  men  work- 
ing on  the  air  course,  clearing  it  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  timbering  the  same.  The 
distiuice  vertically  between  No.  1  and  2  mines  is  about  30  feet,  and  a  new  slope  is 
being  driven  from  No.  1  mine  to  connect  with  No.  2  mine,  and  the  general  manager 
infonned  me  that  when  No.  2  vein  of  coal  was  encountered  with  the  new  slope  and 
two  entries  were  driven  a  short  distance  on  the  vein  of  coal  No.  1  mine  would  be 
abandoned. 

April  ^5,  1900. — On  this  date  I  a^in  inspected  the  mine  knowTi  as  the  Monero 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  8,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measured  9,520  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  found  the  workings  of  the 
mino  in  fair  condition. 

Monero  Mine  No.  2. 

[J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager:  E.  A.  Fiske,  president.] 

ThiM  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  (irande  Railroad.  Owne<l  and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  bituminoiLs;  thicknews  of  vein,  3  feet  10  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal 
year,  8,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $12,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,000  feet:  value 
of  improvements  this  year,  $2,500;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  4; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  9;  average  number  of  l)oys  employed  inside, 
2;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroa<l  Company;  number  of 
days  mine  worke<l,  260;  numl)er  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  400. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

,K'ptemfter  16,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Monero  mine  No.  2.  I  measured 
1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,575  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  working  along  the  slope  and 
found  the  air  returning  to  the  return  air  course  before  reachmg  the  workings  down 
at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  slope.  I  ordered  all  openings  alon^  the  right  of  the  slope 
(except  the  last  opening  or  entry)  closed  up  and  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  force  all  tne 
air  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  around  to  the  face  on  the  working  plaoei^. 
Tlie  pit  lx>8S  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  commenced  at  once. 

December  16, 1S99. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero 
muie  No.  2.  I  measure<i  2,880  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  meas- 
ured 3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  insjiected  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  returning  to  the  return  air  course  before 
reac^hing  the  face  of  the  w  orkin^  places.  I  onlered  the  pit  boss  to  brattice  up  the 
nwk  of  the  rooms  which  are  driven  off  from  the  slope,  so  as  to  force  the  air  around 
the  face  of  the  working  places  in  the  mine. 

hyhruary  1^,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero 
mine  No.  2.  I  measureti  4,080  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
me-a,sured  4,176  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  working 
plac^«  throughout  the  mine  and  found  some  gas  (fire  damp)  at  the  face  of  No.  1  left 
room,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  more  air  conducted  up  to  the  face  of  the  room, 
s^)  as  to  clear  the  ro<jm  of  gas.  I  al^o  instnictM  the  pit  boss  to  examine  the  working 
l>liices  for  gas  every  morning  l)efore  allowing  the  miners  to  enter  the  mine. 

Frh'H<ny  IS,  1900.— On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Monero  mine  No.  2  for  the  pu^ 
p  Kst*  of  a.scertaining  if  my  orders  of  February  12  had  ]>een  carried  out.  I  found  that 
a  much  larger  vohuue  of'  air  had  been  conducted  to  the  face  of  No.  1  left  room,  and 
the  nMnn  was  clear  of  gas. 
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KuTZ  Mine. 

[G.  W,  Kutz,  owner  and  operator.] 

This  is  a  new  mine  which  has  been  opened  up  this  year,  and  is  situated  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  Monero  post-office  in  an  easterly  direction.  This  mine  is 
located  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  owned  and  operated  bv  G.  W.  Kutz.  Kind 
of  coal,  bituminous;  thickneas  of  vein,  3i  feet;  total  output  for  nscal  vear,  4,000  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $5,000;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  value  of  improvements, 
$4,500;  averaj^  number  of  men  employed  outside,  5;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  12;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  300. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION, 

September  19 J  1899. — On  this  date  I  was  inspecting  the  mine  known  as  the  Kutz 
mine.  At  the  time  of  my*  visit  a  slope  had  been  driven  down  on  the  vein  of  coal,  a 
distance  of  140  feet,  and  an  air  shaft  had  been  sunk  down  a  distance  of  52  feet,  but 
connection  had  not  been  made  between  the  air  shaft  and  the  slope  and  I  took  no  air 
measurements.     I  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

February  ISy  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Kutz 
mine.  At  the  time  of  my  Wsit  to  the  mine  there  were  only  three  miners  employed 
therein  and  I  took  no  air  measurements.  On  this  date  the  workings  on  the  slope 
and  the  air  shaft  had  been  connected. 

McBroom's  Mine. 

[Jas.  W.  MeBroom,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  IJ  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  McBroom  Broth- 
ers. This  is  a  new  mine  which  has  been  operated  in  a  small  way  since  September 
1,  1899.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal 
year,  1,706  tons;  estimated  value  of  outpout,  $2,388.40;  length  of  drift,  200  feet; 
value  of  improvements,  $1,200;  number  of  men  employed  outside,  1;  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  3;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Creede,  Colo.,  and  New  Mexico; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  250. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

February  ISy  1900. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  McBroom's 
mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  a  drift  had  been  driven  in  on  the  vein  of 
coal  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  one  entry  had  been  driven  off  to  the  left  of  the  ^-lope 
to  a  distance  of  200  feet.     I  found  the  workings  in  fair  condition. 

On  account  of  there  being  only  3  men  employed  in  this  mine  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  mine  again  during  the  fiscal  year. 

•  SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Carthage  Mine. 

[A.  H.  Hilton,  general  manager;  Hilton  &  Luerra,  operatorp,] 

This  mine  is  located  about  12  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
San  Antonio,  Socorro  County,  N.  Mex.  The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  San  Antonio, 
where  it  is  loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  to  different  towns  along  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This  unne  has  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  day, 
and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  Considerable  development  work  has  been  done 
on  the  mine  this  year,  and  the  coal  is  a  very  go<Ki  (luality  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  coal  12  miles  by  wagon  to  the  railway  station  is  too  great  an 
expense  to  enable  the  op)erator8  to  compete  successfully  with  other  mines  which  are 
situated  more  conveniently  to  market.  Kind  of  coal  mined,  bituminous;  thickncHS 
of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  vear,  6,000  tons;  estimate<l  value  of 
output,  $12,000;  length  of  slope,  2,000  feet;  value  of  improvement^  this  year,  $1,000; 
average  number  of  men  employe*!  outside,  3;  average  nunilwr  of  men  employetl 
inside,  12;  average  number  of  bovs  emploved  outside,  1;  number  of  davs  mine 
worked,  270. 
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RECORD   OP  INSPECTION. 

Jcmuary  SO. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Carthage  mine.  I 
measured  3,150  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  3,225 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine.  I  found  the  miners  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air  in 
all  the  rooms,  also  in  the  straight  entry,  and  order^  Mr.  Luerra,  who  is  foreman  at 
the  mine,  to  have  crosscuts  driven  at  the  fa^e  of  the  workings,  and  he  informed  me 
that  he  would  have  crosscuts  driven  at  once.  Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in  good 
condition. 

March  SOy  1900. — On  this  date  I  called  on  Mr.  A.  H.  Hilton,  at  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.. 
who  is  one  of  the  parties  interested  in  operating  the  Carthage  coal  mine.  He  informea 
me  that  the  mine  was  not  being  operateii,  and  would  not  be  until  coal  bins  and  screens 
were  erected  at  the  mine,  which  would  take  considerable  time,  and  for  that  reason  I 
did  not  visit  the  mine  any  more  during  the  year. 

MINES    NOT   IN  OPERATION. 

Hartsell  mine,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Smith  mine  No.  1,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Miller  Gulch  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operateci  this  vear. 
Canavan  <fe  Bailev  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sunshine  mine,  Bernalillo  Countv,  not  operated  this  year. 
Monero  mine  No.  3,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  operated*  this  year. 
Lumberton  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 

MINES   ABANDONED  THIS   YEAR. 

Crown  Point,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex. 
Smith  mine  No.  2,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Mesa  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Latamore  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

NEW   MINES  OPENED  THIS   YEAR. 

Kutz  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 
Dawson  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
McBroom's  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 
Davis  Canon  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Akers  mine  No.  4,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex. 
Ayers  mines,  Nos.  7  and  8,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex. 


Table  showing  name  of  nime^  method  of  working^  veniUation^  potver,  etc. 


Name  of  mine. 

Method  of  working. 

Ventilation. 

'       Power. 

Crown  Point 

Double  compartment  shaft 

Fan steam. 

Gallup         .        .     .... 

SlojHi,  doub^  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Do. 

Otero 

Slof)e,  .•single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Do. 

Rockv  ClifF 

Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Drift,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Furnace  

Mules. 

BlasKburjf  mines 

Mesa  mines 

Fans 

Electricity. 

Air  shaft 

Horse. 

Smith  mine  No.  2 

Furnace 

Do. 

Monero,  Nos.  1  and  2  . . 
Cartilage 

Slope  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Steam. 

do 

Air  shaft 

Horse. 

Cook  &  Wliite         .     . 

Slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Two  fans 

Steam. 

Lucas 

Fan  

do 

Do. 

Do. 

Elwtridty. 

Catalpa 

do 

W.A.Clark 

do 

Airshaft 

Thatcher 

do 

Fan Steam. 

Stewart 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Airshaft Horse. 

Union 

.  .do 

Steam. 
Horse. 

Old  Abe 

Single  enlrv,  room  and  pillar 

Natural 

Akers    mines,  Nos.   1 

Sloi>e  and  U-entry  system 

Fans Steam. 

and  4. 
Ayers 

do             

Furnace 1        Do. 

Kxitz 

Single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Horse. 
Do. 

McBroom 

.   .flo       .*    

Natural 

Oraara 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

fin 

Airshaft Whim. 

Davis  Canon 

Furnace '  Mules. 

Dawson 

Natural        1  Horse. 

?A  .-^ 


'    -         2 


'^p; 
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SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

I  forwarded  statistical  blanks  to  the  parties  who  operated  coal  mines  durins  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  in  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.,  but  no  report  has  been 
received  from  the  operators.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  there  was 
produced  in  San  Juan  County  810  tons  of  coal. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Analysis  of  coal  from  the  Cook  &  White  mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 
[Made  by  W.  D.  Church,  December  2, 1893.1 

Coal  from  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  Cook  &  White  mine: 

Water percent..  2.00 

Volatile  matter do 39.00 

Fixed  carbon do 53.  76 

Mineral  ash do 5. 24 

Total 100.00 

Coke per  cent. .  59. 00 

Character  of  coke,  strong  and  tough. 
Color  of  ash,  light  yellowish  gray. 
Character  of  ash,  soft  and  light. 

Sulphur  Tas  sulphide^ per  cent. .  .  010 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) do 022 

Phosphorus do 006 

Specific  gravity do 1. 410 

One  cubic  foot  Weighs pounds. .  88. 125 

\         Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica percent..  26.93 

Alumina •. do 32. 41 

Oxide  of  iron do 3. 96 

Calcium  oxide .» do 24. 68 

Magnesium  oxide do 10. 32 

Calcium  sulphate do.v . .  .  21 

Alkalies  and  loss do-...  1.49 

Total ; 100.00 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Coal  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company: 

Water per  cent. .  .  75 

Volatile  matter do 34.40 

Fixed  carbon do 56. 93 

Mineral  ash do 7.92 


Total 100.00 

Coke per  cent. .     64. 85 

Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tough. 
Color  of  ash,  very  light  ocher. 
Character  of  ash,  soft  and  light. 


Sulphur  ^as  sulphide) per  cent. 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate?) do. . . 

Phosphorus do. . . 

Specific  gravity do. . . 

One  cubic  foot*  weighs pounds. 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica per  cent. 

Alumina do. . . 

Oxide  of  iron do. . . 

Calcium  oxide do. . . 

Magnesium  oxide do. . . 

Sulphate  of  calcium do. . . 

Alkalies  and  loss do. . . 


.016 

.022 

.014 

1.291 

88.690 


44.16 
39.28 
2.95 
7.41 
3.27 
.41 
2.52 


Total ., 100.00 
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Names  and  addresses  of  superintendents  or  managers  of  the  mines  of  the  Territory. 


Name  of  mine. 

Post-office. 

Officers. 

Gallup 

Gallup,  N.  Mex 

W.M.  Weaver,  general  manager;  Hugh  McGinn, 
superintendent. 

Catalpa 

dQ 

Crown  Point 

do 

Do. 

Otero 

.do 

Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager;  John  Stewart, 
superintendent;  Jas.  W.  Bowie,  mining  engi- 
neer. 
Do. 

Thatcher 

do 

W.A.Clark 

Clarkville,N.Mex 

Gallup.N.Mex 

do 

W.  L.  Bretherton,  agent. 

Rocky  Cliff 

Stephen  Cana van.  manager. 
William  Stewart,  manager. 
J.  C.  Spears,  president. 

J.  Van  Houten,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Wiggs,  su- 
perintendent. 
Albert  J.  Shaw,  general  manager. 
J.  B.  Dawson,  owner. 

Stewart 

Union 

do 

Bloflsburg  mines 

Davis  Canon  mine 

Dawson  mine 

Gardiner,  N.  Mex 

Raton,N.Mex 

Dawson,  N.  Mex 

Madrld.N.Mex 

do 

Cook&  White 

H.J.  Elliott,  superintendent. 

Lucas 

Do. 

Omara 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 

Frederick  Muller,  manager. 
J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager. 
Geo.  W.  Kutz.  owner. 

Monero,  Nob.  1  and  2. . . 
Kutz 

Monero.N.Mex 

Lumberton,  N.  Mex 

Monero.N.Mex 

San  Antonio,  N.  Mex 

Whitp  Oaks,  N.  Mex 

Capifan,  N.  Mex 

do 

McBroom's 

J.  C.  McBroom,  manager. 
A.  H.  Hilton,  general  manager. 
John  Y.  Hewitt,  general  manager. 
W.  P.  Thompson,  general  manager. 
Do. 

Carthage 

Old  Abe  mine 

Akers,  Nos.  1  and  4 

Ayer8,Noa.2,7,and8.. 

The  Coal  Trade. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  coal  trade  has  been  exceedingly  brisk,  and  although 
the  total  prodaction  of  coal  shows  a  marked  increase  the  demand  for  the  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  Territory  has  been  much  greater  than  the  supply.  At  all  mines  in  the 
Territ6ry,  except  the  very  small  mines,  the  operators  were  unable  to  fill  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  orders  received.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  miners  the  opera- 
tors were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  scarcity 
of  miners  the  increase  in  total  production  for  the  fiscal  year  would  have  been  many 
tons  greater. 

Production  of  coal. 


Men  employed.       |    Tons  of  coal  mined.    |  Estimated 
—  _ value  of 

1898-1899.      1899-1900.      1898-1899.      1899-1900.      j^S^Jj^O 


Name  of  mine. 


Bernalillo  County: 

Gallup 

Catalpa 

Crown  Point 

.    Union 

Otero 

Thatcher 

W.A.Clark 

Rocky  Cliff 

Stewart 


Total, 


Colfax  County: 

Bloftsburg,  Nos.  4  and  6. 

Blossburg,  No.  8 , 

Blossburg,  No.  9 

8mith,No.2 

Mesa 

Davis  Canon 

Dawson 


Total. 


Santa  Fe  County: 
Cook  &  White . 

Lucas 

Omara 


Total. 


817 


240 
0 
0 
6 
5 
0 
0 


251 


285 

200 

7 

492 


225  1 

112  I 
44  I 
12  I 

183  I 
89  ' 

238  I 
50, 
18  I 


971  I 


416,846 


151,525 

180,000 

68.061 

80,000 

45,490 

40,000 

0 

3,000 

96.473 

89,000 

11,311 

32,000 

46,986 

90,aT0 

5,000 

28,100 

2,000 

6,000 

«2so,ooa 

110,000 
66,000 
6.000 

139,724 
47,000 

124,269 
39,340 
10,000 


548,150  I 


780,883 


333  I 
114  ' 
61 

7 

5  I 

^1 


308,316 
0 
0 
8,631 
1,100 
0 
0 


527 


313,047 


128 
97 

230  i 


145,000 

46,000 

1,139 

191, 139 


391.618  I 

1,890  I 
300 

6,098 
300  I 


687,427 

8,780 

460 

10,000 

450 


399,206  i 


602,107 


67,117  1 

41,595  , 

1,600  ' 

110,212  : 


100,675 

114,385 

8,000 

•218,060 
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Production  af  coed — (Continued. 


Men  employed. 

Tons  of  coal  mined. 

Estimated 
value  of 
product, 
1899-1900. 

Name  of  mine. 

1898-1899. 

1899-1900. 

1898-1899. 

1899-1900. 

Rio  Arriba  Ck)unty: 

Monero,  Noe.  1  and  2 

46 
0 
0 

42 
17 
4 

39,000 
0 
0 

80,000 
4,000 
1,706 

$40,000 

Kutz ^ 

McBroom's 

6,000 
2,388 

Total 

45 

63 

39,000 

35,706 

47,388 

Socorro  County: 

Carthage 

8 

17 

2,400 

6,000 

12,000 

Lincoln  County: 

Old  Abe 

4 

17 
29 

10 
142 
52 

1,469 
0 
0 

4,246 
70,687 
13,227 

9,649 

Akers,  Noe.  1  and  4 

141,174 

Ayere,  Nos.  2,  7,  and  8 

26,454 

Total 

50 

204 

1,469 

88,060 

177,277 

San  Juan  County: 

Bruce 

1 
2 
1 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
150 
310 
250 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Thomas 

0 

Stevens 

0 

Morgun 1 

Q 

Total 

6 

0 

810 

0 

0 

Counties. 


Output  for 

fiscal  year 

ended  June 

80,1900. 


Estimated 
value. 


Percentage 
of  output 

for 
Territory. 


Bernalillo . 

Colfax 

Rio  Arriba. 
Lincoln  ... 
Santa  Fe  . . 
Socorro  ... 

Total 


Jbiit. 

648,150 

399,206 
86,706 
88,060 

110,212 
6,000 


$780,333 
602,107 

47,388 
177,277 
218,060 

12,000 


Percent. 

46.582 

33.713 

3.818 

7.494 

8.336 

.068 


1,187,334 


1,837,166 


100.000 


The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  1,187,334  tons,  which 
was  an  increase  of  138,300  tons  over  the  total  production  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  the  production  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900, 
was  $1,837,165,  being  an  increase  of  valuation  of  $236,577  over  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1899. 

Employees. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  'the  number  of  miners,  day  men,  and 
boys  employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 


Counties. 

Miners. 

Boys. 

Day  men. 

Total. 

Bernalillo 

813 
469 
148 
42 
12 
184 

28 
20 
34 
6 

1 
2 

130 
48 
48 
16 
4 
21 

971 

Colfax •_.... 

627 

Santa  Fe 

230 

Rio  Arriba 

63 

Socorro 

17 

Lincoln 

207 

Total 

1,658 

90 

267 

2,016 

In  the  column  headed  ''Day  men"  are  included  all  men  employed  in  and  about 
the  mines  in  any  capacity  except  those  actually  engaged  in  mining.* 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  there  were  employed  in  and  about  the 
mines  of  the  Territory  1,507  miners,  44  boys,  and  329  day  men,  making  a  total  of 
1,880  employees. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  as  shown  by  the  above  tabulated  state- 
ment, there  were  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  of  the  Territory  1,658  miners,  90 
boys,  267  day  men,  making  a  total  of  2,015  employees. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  fiscal  years  shows  an  increase  of  151  miners,  46  boys,  but 
a  decrease  of  62  day  men,  making  a  total  increase  of  135  in  the  total  number  of 
employees  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900. 

Used  at  mmes, 

Bernalillo  County:                                                                        ,  Tons. 

Gallup 5,000 

Catalpa  (principally  slack) 1, 500 

Crown  Point  (principally  slack) 1, 500 

Union 50 

Otero  (principally  slack) 500 

Thatcher  (prmcipally  slack) 350 

W.  A.  Clark  (principally  slack) 1,900 

Rocky  Cliff None 

Stewart None 

Colfax  County: 

Blossburg,  Nos.  4,6,8,9 5,786 

Smith,  No.  2 None 

Mesa None 

Da\is  Cafion None 

Dawson None 

Santa  Fe  County: 

Lucas  (principally  slack) 4, 875 

Cook  &  White  (principally  slack) 5, 892 

Omara None 

Rio  Arriba  County: 

Monero,  Nos.  1  and  2  (principally  slack) 1,200 

Kutz None 

McBroom's None 

Socorro  County: 

Carthage None 

Lincoln  County: 

Old  Abe None 

Akers 750 

Ayers 100 

Production  op  Cokb. 
On  July  10,  1900,  I  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  Jvly  lOy  1900. 
Sir:  I  am  now  preparing  my  annual  report  of  the  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico,  and 
as  your  company  has  had  considerable  coke  made  in  the  Territory',  I  want  you  to 
please  give  me  tne  number  of  tons  of  coke  made  at  Gardiner,  also  at  Waldo  ovens; 
and  send  analysis  of  coke  if  you  have  it;  also  name  of  mines  which  the  coke  wa8 
made  from,  and  locality  of  mines;  where  coke  is  marketed,  and  value  of  coke  at 
ovens.  Hoping  you  will  forward  this  data  as  soon  as  possible,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector, 
John  T.  Kebler,  Esq., 

General  Snperiniendent  of  Colo^'odo  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.j  Denver  City,  Colo, 

In  reply  to  the  above  I  received  the  following  letter: 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  2S,  1900, 
!    Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  yours  of  July  10  and  16,  I  l)eg  to  report  as  follows: 

Tons. 
Production  of  the  Waldo  coke  ovens  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900. . .  21, 953. 50 
Production  of  the  Gardiner  coke  ovens  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900. .  18, 310. 80 

W^e  operated  the  Gardiner  ovens  entirely  until  March,  1900.  We  only  operated 
them  tiart  of  April  and  part  of  May,  and  turned  them  back  to  the  Raton  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  in  June. 
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The  coke  made  at  both  of  these  ovens  is  from  Starkville  slack,  Starkville  mine, 
situated  in  Las  Animas  County,  Colo.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  T.  Kebler. 
Mr.  John  W.  Fleming, 

UmUd  States  Mine  Inspector,  Silver  CUy,  N.  Mex. 

The  coke  made  from  the  Starkville  mine,  of  Las  Animas  County,  Colo.,  runs  from 
85  to  87  per  cent  in  fixed  carbon;  11  to  13  per  cent  in  ash;  1  per  cent  in  moisture, 
and  0.75  per  cent  in  volatile  matter.  It  takes  about  1.55  tons  of  coal  to  make  1  ton 
of  coke. 

The  production  of  coke  from  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  ovens,  after 
the  time  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  stopped  making  coke,  up  to  Jime  30, 
1900,  amoimte<l  to  2,539  tons. 

The  coke  product  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  different  smelting  plants  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Old  Mexico;  also  to  the  plants  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  coke  made  in  the  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
42,803.30  tons. 

Fatal  Accidents. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  15  fatal  acci- 
dents, the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  fall  of  rock,  4;  by  fall  of  coal,  4;  by  fall 
of  slat^,  1;  by  suffocation,  1;  by  pit  cars,  3;  by  powder  explosion,  2. 

The  followmg  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost: 


County. 

Mined. 

Lives 
lost. 

Coal  mined 
for  each 
Ufe  lost 

Bernalillo 

Ton9. 

6-18, 150 

399,206 
35,706 
88,060 

110,212 
6,000 

11 
2 

'  0 
1 

1 
0 

Tons. 
49,831* 
199,603 

Colfax 

Rio  Arriba 

Lincoln 

88,060 

Santa  Fe 

110,212 

Socorro 

Total 

1,187,334 

15 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  in  Territory 1, 187, 334 

Total  number  of  lives  lost  in  Territory 15 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  in  Territory  for  each  life  lost 79,155j 

Nonfatal  Accidents. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  25  nonfatal 
accidents,  the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  fall  of  rock,  13;  by  pit  cars,  4;  by 
fall  of  coal,  5;  by  being  caught  between  bumpers,  1;  by  bull-wheel,  1;  by  being 
kicked  by  mule,  i. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  nonfatal 
accident: 


County. 

Mined. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Coal  mined 
for  each 
nonfatal 
ac(!ident 

Bernalillo 

Tons. 
1        fv48,150 

9 
10 
0 
3 
3 
0 

Tons. 

60,905| 

39,920A 

Colfax 

1        399,206 

Rio  Arriba 

35, 706 

Lincoln 

1          88,060 

29,363* 
36,737} 

Santa  Fe 

110,212 

Socorro 

1           6,000 

Total 

1,187,334 

25 

1 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  in  Territory 1, 187, 334 

Total  number  of  nonfatal  accidents 25 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  in  Territory  for  each  nonfatal  accident 47, 493JV 
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Accidents  of  a  fatal  character  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  showing  where  accidents  occurred,  date,  name  of  person  killed, 
and  the  cause  of  death: 


Where  accident 
occurred. 


Date. 


Thatcher  inlne,Gallup, 
N.  Mex. 


July  17,1899 


W.   A.   Clark  mine, 
Clarkville,  N.  Mex. 


Otero  mine,  Gallup,  N. 
Mex. 


Smith  mine  No.  2, 
Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Cook  &  White  mine, 
Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

Rocky  Cliff  mine,  Gal- 
lup. N.  Mex. 

BlossDurg  mine  No.  8, 
Gardiner,  N.  Mex. 

Catalpa  mine,  Gallup, 
N.  Mex. 

Akere  mine  No.  4,  Cap- 
itan,  N.  Mex. 

Gallup  mine,  Gibson, 
N.  Mex, 


I  Nov.    6,1899 

!  Nov.  29,1899 

i  Dec.  23,1899 

I  Apr.  24,1900 

I  Mar.  81,1900 

I  Oct.    24,1899 

Dec.     7,1899 

Feb.  13,1900 

Mar.  25,1900 

Apr.     7, 1900 

May  28,1900 

Sept.  22,1899 

June  13, 1900 

June  13,1900 


Name. 

John  B.  Lannour . . . 

Conrad  Johnson 

Michael  Rosqualona 

Atanacio  Lopez 

John  Cominolo 

Thos.  F.  McGrail.... 

Hopkin  Hopkins 

Thos.  Mullen 

Manuel  Torrez 

Barney  Pezzoti 

Anton  Vicich 

Daniel  Salmon 

John  Barrett 

Chas.  Gracey 

John  Calcaterra 


Character  of  injury. 


Cause  of  death. 


Leg  broken  and  in- 
jured internally. 

Neck  broken  and 
body  crushed. 

Body  crushed 


Skull   broken   and 

other  injuries. 
Neck  broken 


Collar  bones  broken; 

chest  caved  in. 
Head  mashed 


Head    and    breast 

crushed. 
Overcome  by  powder 

smoke. 
Body  crushed 


Neck     broken;     in- 
jured internally. 
Body  crushed 


.do. 


Skull    fractured; 

badly  burned. 
do 


Fall  of  top  coal. 
Flail  of  rock. 

Do. 
Fall  of  coal. 
Fall  of  top  coal. 

Do. 
Fall  of  rock. 
Fall  of  slat*. 
Suffocated. 
Fall  of  rock. 
Pit  cars. 

Do. 

Do. 

Powder    explo- 
sion. 
Do. 


Record  of  Fatal  Accidents. 


THATCHER  MINE. 


Jtdy  J7t  1899. — John  B.  Larmour,  aee  30  years,  a  miner,  nativity  American,  was 
injured  in  the  Thatcher  mine,  room  No.  9.  Cause,  fall  of  top  coal.  He  was  work- 
ing in  the  Thatcher  mine;  there  was  a  slip  running  along  the  face  of  the  room  just 
where  this  coal  was  standing.  He  knew  the  coal  was  not  safe  to  work  under,  and 
tried  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  was  a  little  hard  to  get  down  and  he  started  to  do 
some  work  underneath  it.  While  he  was  working  it  came  down  on  him  and  caught 
him  from  the  waist  line  down,  injuring  him  as  heretofore  stated.  He  died  from  his 
injuries  July  20,  at  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.     No  coroner's  inquest  held. 

November  6,  1899. — Conrad  Johnson,  about  41  years  of  age,  nativity  Sweden,  occu- 
pation miner,  was  injured  in  the  Thatt^her  mine,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Johnson 
entry  on  November  6,  1899,  at  about  1.45  o'clock  p.  m.  His  neck  was  broken,  also 
one  arm  and  leg,  and  he  was  severely  crushed  in  the  chest,  and  killed  instantly. 
On  the  morning  of  November  7  I  hired  a  conveyance  and  drove  to  the  Thatcher 
mine,  and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  Conrad  Jonnson,  w^ho  was  employed  as  a 
miner  in  the  mine  and  was  working  in  the  first  right  entry,  known  as  the  Johnson 
entiT,  had  been  killed  while  loading  a  car  of  coal,  I  went  down  into  the  mine  where 
the  mtal  accident  had  occurred,  and  found  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  while 
loading  a  car  of  coal  at  the  face  of  the  entry  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  the  roof  of  the 
entry.  He,  Conrad  Johnson,  and  his  brother  Gus  were  working  together,  driving 
entry,  and  his  brother  Gus  states  that  they  had  sounded  the  roof  of  the  entry  before 
commencing  to  load  the  coal,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  work 
under;  but  while  loading  the  car  the  rock  fell,  killing  his  brother  almost  instantly. 

Copy  of  coroner's  inquest. 

[Precinct  No.  27.] 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  BemalUlo: 

We,  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held  this  7th  day  of 
November,  1899,  on  the  body  of  Conrad  Johnson,  found  in  precinct  No.  27,  county 
of  Bernalillo,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  a^fall  of  rock  in 
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the  Thatcher  mine,  while  deceased  was  employed  in  said  mine  as  a  miner,  driving 
entry,  and  that  the  cause  of  said  death  was  accidental,  and  we  find  that  there  can  be 
no  blame  attached  to  anyone  for  the  cause  of  said  death  except  the  deceased. 

Thbo.  Maxwell,  /.  P. 

e.  l.  w atkins. 

George  L.  Bolton. 

George  W.  Hight. 

John  Osborne. 

Chas.  McKfttrick. 

Fred  Finger. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  verdict  rendered  in  said 
inquest 

Theo.  Maxwell,  /.  P. 

November  29, 1899. — Michael  Rosqualona,  age  27  years,  an  Italian  miner,  was  injured 
in  No.  3  east  entry  of  the  W.  A.  Clark  coal  mine  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1809, 
at  about  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.     His  neck  was  broken  by  a  fall  of  rock. 

Copy  of  coroner^  B  report. 

Clarkville,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.: 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  29th  day  of  November,  1899,  on  the  body  of  Michael  Rosqualona,  find  that  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  being  crushed  under  a  fall  of  rock  from  the 
roof  in  the  Clarkville  mine,  where  deceased  was  employed  mining  coal,  and  that  said 
death  was  accidental,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  were  responsible  for  his  death 
except  the  deceased  himself,  it  being  a  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 

Theodore  Maxwell,  /.  P. 

R.  H.  Edm©nd60n. 

G.  W.  Churchill. 

Sam  ToviERi. 

Jos.  SCHOLD. 

John  Balneck. 
T.  A.  ToDiN. 

December  23,  1899. — Atanacio  Lopez,  age  23,  nativity  New  Mexico,  occupation  coal 
loader,  was  injured  in  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine  at  Clarkville,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  first  east 
entry,  room  No.  16,  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1899,  at  about  8  o'clock  p.  m.  His 
injuries  were  as  follows:  Base  of  skull  broken,  limbs  broken,  and  head  badly  crushed, 
causing  immediate  death,  by  fall  of  coal. 

Copy  of  coroner's  report, 

[Precinct  No.  27.] 

Territory  op  New  Mexico,  County  of  BemalUlo: 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  23d  day  of  December,- 1899,  on  the  body  of  Atanacio  liopez,  who  was  found  dead 
in  precinct  No.  30  of  Bernalillo  County,  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1899,  find  that 
the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  being  crushed  under  a  fall  of  coal  while 
employed  mining  coal  in  the  Clarkville  mine,  and  that  said  killing  was  accidental  and 
unavoidable,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  are  criminally  responsible  for  the  cause 
of  said  death. 

Theodore  Maxwell,  /.  P. 
James  D.  Montez. 
M.  Pli'nkett. 
J.  HAorK. 
John  Scott. 
Simon  Lancaster. 
H.  S.  Chavez. 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy. 

Theo.  Maxwell, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Golhip,  X.  Mex. 

^farch  IS,  1900. — Thomas?  F.  Mciirail,  38  years  of  age,  nativity  Scotch,  occupation 
miner,  was  injured  in  the  Otero  mine,  room  No.  20,  on  the  first  west  entry,  on  the 
30th  day  of  March,  1900,  at  about  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.     He  had  both  collar  blades  broken 
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and  his  cheat  caved  in  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  He  was  brought  out  of  the  mine  at 
about  11.15  a.  m.  on  the  30th  of  March,  1900,  and  died  about  3  p.  m.  on  the  Slst. 

April  12  I  visited  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  mine 
the  superintendent  informed  me  that  Thos.  F.  McGrail  had  been  injured  in  the  mine 
on  the  30th  day  of  March,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  and  died  from  the 
injuries  sustained  on  March  31,  at  about  3  o'clock  a.  m.  I  visited  the  place  where 
the  accident  occurred,  which  was  in  room  20,  on  the  first  west  entry,  and  found  that 
the  deceased  had  undermined  the  coal  for  a  distance  of  8  feet,  and  left  the  top  coal 
standing  with  two  loose  ends,  without  putting  props  up  to  keep  it  from  falling.  The 
top  coalis  about  15  inches  thick,  and  while  tne  deceased  was  working  under  this  top 
coal  a  piece  of  coal  fell  on  him,  breaking  both  collar  bones,  and  injured  him  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  his  death. 

A^rU  ^4j  1900. — John  Cominolo,  age  30  years,  nativity  Italian,  occupation  miner, 
was  injured  in  the  Otero  mine,  in  room  No.  20,  on  the  first  west  entry,  on  the  24th 
day  of  April,  1900,  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.    His  neck  was  broken  by  a  mil  of  top  coal. 

Copy  of  coroner^  8  report. 

[Precinct  No.  27.] 

TBRRrroRY  OP  New  Mexico,  County  of  BemalUlo: 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
on  the  body  of  John  Cominolo,  found  in  precinct  27  in  the  county  of  Bernalillo, 
find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  being  crushed  by  a  fall  of  coal 
in  the  Otero  mine  while  employed  in  said  mine  as  coal  miner,  and  we  find  that  said 
killing  was  purely  accidental,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  are  responsible  for  said 
death  except  the  deceased,  through  his  own  negligence. 

Theo.  Maxwell,  /.  P. 
E.  F.  Kenney, 
Homer  Tucker, 
Chas.  Hodge, 
Fred  W.  Meyers, 

A.  McASKILL, 

Jurors. 
October  £4, 1899. — Hopkin  Hopkins,  age  48  years,  nativity  Wales,  occupation  miner, 
was  injured  in  the  Smith  mine  No.  2  while  drawing  pillars  on  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1899,  at  about  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  a  fall  of  rock,  causing  his  death  instantly. 

Report  of  cororwr's  jury. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Colfax. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  25th  day  of  October,  1899,  on  the  Dody  of  HopKin  Hopkins,  found  in  the  Smith 
mine  No.  2,  in  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.',  on  October  24,  1899,  find  that  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  a  cave-in  in  said  mine,  caused  by  his  refusal  and 
neglecting  to  properly  timber  said  mine,  although  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  and  the 
timber  furnished  him  for  that  purpose. 

Chas.  M.  Bayne,  /.  P. 

Jas.  H.  Walker, 
Geo.  J.  Pace, 
Alvin  C.  Ash, 
J.  W.  Kennedy, 

J.  R.  LiTTRELL, 

A.  C.  Price, 

Jurors. 
December  7,  1899. — ^Thomas  Mullen,  age  34  years,  nati\dty  American,  occupation 
miner,  was  injured  in  the  Cook  &  White  mine  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  while  drawing 
pillars  on  No.  1  left  entry,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  He  was  bruised  about  the  head  and 
breast,  causing  death  about  two  hours  after  the  accident  occurred.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  taking  down  a  piece  of  slate,  when  it  fell,  crushing  him  against  the  face  of  the 
coal.  He  was  removed  from  the  mine  and  attended  by  Dr.  Dodds,  and  died  about 
two  hours  after  the  accident  happened,  the  doctor's  opinion  being  a  fracture  at  base 
of  the  brain,  which  caused  his  death.  In  this  case  there  was  no  coroner's  jury,  but 
the  justice  of  the  peace — Ctus  Johnsons-examined  the  place,  and  concluded  no 
inquest  was  necessary. 
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February  ISy  1900. — ^Manuel  Torrez,  aee  38  years,  nativity  Mexican,  occupation 
coal  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Rocky  Clifi  mine,  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  in  room  No.  7, 
on  the  second  left  entry,  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1900,  at  about  5.30  o'clock 
p.  m.     He  was  overcome  by  powder  smoke,  and  suffocated. 

Copy  of  coroner^  8  report. 

TERRrroRY  OF  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernalillo, 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  u^n  the  inquevSt  held 
in  Gallup  precinct  No.  30  on  the  dead  Dody  of  Manuel  Torrez,  find  that  he  came  to 
his  death  by  being  overcome  by  powder  smoke  and  coal  falling  on  him  while  at 
work  in  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine  on  February  13,  1900.  It  was  shooting  time  in  the 
evening.  There  were  two  men  working  in  the  one  place,  and  had  two  shots  to  fire. 
They  mid  fired  one,  and  Torrez  went  back  to  fire  the  second.  He  had  Ht  the  second 
SQuib,  when  he  got  overcome  with  smoke.  Then  the  second  shot  went  off  on  him. 
The  accident  happened  at  5.30  p.  m.  and  he  died  at  7.30  p.  m.  Age,  38  years. 
Leaves  a  wife  ana  lour  children. 

Archie  Brown,  /.  P. 
Ed.  Morris, 
Ben  Thomas, 
Dave  Herebinoer, 
Wm.  Armstrong, 
J.  H.  Black, 
John  Jachina, 

Jurors, 
March  S6,  1900. — Barney  Pezzoti,  about  28  years  of  age,  nativitv  Italian,  occupation 
timberman,  was  injured  in  the  Blossburg  mine  No.  8,  in  room  No.  2,  on  the  second 
right  entry,  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1900,  at  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  a  fall  of 
rock,  which  killed  him  instantly.  This  day,  Sunday,  at  12  m.,  I  was  notified  by 
J.  L.  Wiggs,  superintendent  of  the  Blossburg  mines,  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in 
the  Blossburg  mine  No.  8.  I  immediately  started  for  the  mine  and  visited  the  place 
where  the  man  had  been  killed,  which  was  in  room  No.  2  on  the  second  right  entry. 
1  found  that  Barney  Pezzoti,  an  Italian,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  timberman, 
had  been  filling  a  pit  car  with  coal,  and  was  working  at  the  face  of  the  room,  when 
a  piece  of  rock,  commonly  called  a  "pot,**  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  room  so  as  to  catch 
the  deceased,  crushing  him  and  breaking  his  neck,  causing  death  nearly  instanta- 
neously. I  found  the  room  well  timbered  up  to  within  5  J  feet  of  the  face  of  the  coal. 
I  consider  that  this  was  one  of  those  accidents  which  can  not  be  well  guarded  against, 
being  a  slip  of  rock  from  an  apparently  solid  roof  and  up  against  the  face  of  the  coal; 
and  the  deceased,  being  an  expert  timberman,  would  nave  timbered  the  place  had 
he  thought  it  was  in  any  way  dangerous. 

Copy  of  coroner's  report. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  25th  day  of  March,  1900,  on  the  bodv  of  Barney  Pezzoti,  found  in  precinct  No. 
24,  of  the  county  of  Ck)lfax,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to 
his  death  by  reason  of  a  rock,  called  by  miners  a  **  pot,"  falling  from  the  roof  of 
room  No.  2,  second  right  entiy,  Blossburg  mine  No.  8,  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke 
Company.  This  rock  fell  so  as  to  catch  the  deceased,  crushing  him  and  breaking 
his  tNEick,  causing  death  nearly  instantaneous. 

By  the  testimony  given  it  is  disclosed  that  the  accident  was  purely  accidental  and 
unavoidable,  and  thit  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  is  in  no  way  to  blame  or 
responsible  for  the  accident,  as  the  room  was  well  timbered  to  within  5  feet  of  the 
face  of  the  coal,  and  that  the  employees  who  were  working  near  where  the  accident 
occurred  did  everything  possible  to  save  him. 

George  A.  Weymouth,  /.  P. 

E.  W.  Ulmbr, 

Chas.  F.  Bridewell, 

8.  A.  DmvER, 

C.  H.  Plumb, 

Ray  Hammond, 

S.  M.  Ulmer, 

Jurors. 
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Ajnil  7,  1900, — Anton  Vicich,  a^  51  years,  nativity  Austrian,  occupation  miner, 
was  injured  in  the  Catalpa  mine,  in  room  13,  on  the  third  right  entry,  on  the  7th 
day  of  April,  1900,  at  about  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  He  was  run  over  by  a  pit  car;  his 
neck  was  broken,  killing  him  almost  instsuitly. 

Copy  of  coToner'B  report. 

We,  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held  this  7th  day 
of  April,  1900,  on  the  body  of  Anton  Vicich,  found  dead  at  the  Catalpa  mine,  in  room 
No.  13,  on  the  third  ri^ht  entry,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  being 
run  over  by  a  loaded  pit  car  in  said  mine,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  CJompany,  and  that  said  killing  was  accidental,  and  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons are  responsible  for  said  death,  except  the  deceased,  through  his  own  negligence. 

Wm.  Maxweix,  /.  P. 
John  Buckley, 
H.  8.  Ken  YON, 
Alex.  Sanpord, 
E.  Sturoill, 
John  F.  Adamson, 
L.  B.  Davis, 

Jurors, 

I  arrived  in  Gallup  on  April  11,  and  on  this  date  I  was  informed  that  Anton  Vicich 
had  been  killed  in  the  Catali)a  mine,  and  the  accident  occurred  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1900.  I  immediately  hired  a  conveyance  and  drove  to  the  mine,  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  pit  boss  went  down  into  the  mine  to  the  place  where  the  accident  had 
occurred,  which  was  in  room  No.  13  on  No.  3  right  entry.  I  found  that  the  deceased 
worked  in  room  No.  13  with  his  partner,  and  when  they  had  a  pit  car  loaded  with 
coal  they  lowered  it  down  from  tne  face  of  the  room  to  the  main  hauling  entrance. 
In  lowering  the  car  they  used  two  hind  wheel  sprags  as  brakes  to  lower  the  car  down, 
and  while  loading  the  car  with  coal  they  put  two  wooden  blocks  in  front  of  the 
wheels.  When  loaded,  one  man  goes  in  front  and  pulls  out  the  wooden  blocks  and 
the  other  man  puts  the  sprags  in  the  hind  wheels  and  holds  back  from  behind  the 
car.  The  cause  of  this  accident  was  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  or  his  part- 
ner to  put  in  the  sprags  and  lock  the  two  hind  wheels,  which  would  cause  the  car 
to  run  very  slow  down  the  grade,  and  when  the  wooden  blocks  were  taken  away 
from  the  front  wheels  the  loaded  car  started  quickly  and  passed  over  the  body  of 
Anton  Vicich,  breaking  his  neck  and  killing  him  instantly. 

May  28^  1900  — Darnel  Salmon,  35  years  of  age,  an  American,  occupation  coal 
loader,  was  injured  in  the  Akers  mine  No.  4,  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  in  room  No.  9,  No. 
1  south  entry,  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1900,  at  aoout  8  o'clock  a.  m.  He  was  run 
over  by  a  pit  car  and  seven  ribs  on  left  side  fractured,  partially  pressing  in  on  heart 
and  lungs;  scalp  wound  on  head;  and  badly  crushed,  and  diea  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes after  the  accident  occurred. 

J.  L.  McBroome,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  driver 
in  No.  4  mine.    Salmon  is  a  shoveler  and  loads  cars  in  No.  4.    The  accident  occurred 


this  way.  I  had  pulled  the  car  up  to  where  Salmon  was  working;  I  had  my  side  of 
the  car  blocked  up.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  sprag  there  or  not.  I  told 
Salmon  to  block  up  his  side  and  then  asked  him  if  he  had  done  it  and  Salmon  said 
he  had.  Then  I  went  around  the  side  of  the  car  and  unhitched  the  mule.  When 
I  looked  around,  the  car  commenced  to  move  and  Salmon  was  in  front  of  the  car 
trying  to  hold  it.  I  hollered  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  didn't  either 
understand  me  or  was  too  confused  to  mind.  Salmon  was  with  his  face  toward  the 
car,  and  as  it  went  faster  he  fell  and  the  car  run  on  him  and  jumped  the  track. 
I  went  down  to  where  the  car  was  mth  a  Mexican  and  lifted  one  side  of  it  and  Sal- 
mon crawled  from  imder.  He  was  bleeding  from  a  cut  in  the  head  and  was  trying 
to  wipe  the  blood  off.     I  told  him  not  to  and  made  him  put  his  pit  cap  on  so  as  to 

Erevent  the  blood  coming  down.  I  then  asked  him  where  his  coat  and  dinner 
ucket  was,  so  we  could  leave  the  mine.  Salmon  walked  two  or  three  steps  and 
then  sat  down.  He  said  he  couldn't  walk  farther,  so  the  Mexican  and  myself  got 
the  pit  car  and  brought  it  to  him,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  get  in  it;  so  I  went  to  the 
mouth  of  the  opening  to  get  help.  When  I  came  back  with  help  Salmon  was  lying 
down.     He  lived  about  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  got  hurt. 
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Copy  of  coroner*  8  report. 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  28th  day  of  >my,  A.  D.  1900,  on  the  body  of  Daniel  Salmon,  found  in  precinct 
No.  9  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  find  that  the  aeceascKl 
came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  an  accident  caused  by  and  of  fault  of  his  own  care- 
lessness or  negligence. 

W.  0.  Cheatham,  /.  P. 
W.  A.  Venters, 
J.  F.  Krout, 
G.  W.  Tyler, 
M.  W.  Murray, 
Ira  p.  Wetmore, 
T.  E.  Wilcox, 

Jurors. 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Lincoln^  m: 

I,  W.  C.  Cheatham,  justice  of  the  peace  within  and  for  precinct  No.  9,  Lincoln 
<'ounty  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  forgoing  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held  this 
the  28tn  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1900,  upon  the  body  of  Daniel  Salmon,  deceased. 

W/C.  Cheatham, 
Justice  of  the  Peace^  Precinct  No.  P,  Lincoln  County^  N.  Mex. 

Jnm  13, 1900. — John  Calcaterra  and  Charles  Gracey,  aged  35  and  44,  respectively — 
occupation,  coal  miners — were  injured  in  the  Gallup  mine,  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  wnile 
working  on  the  main  slope  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1900,  at  about  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
John  C&caterra  was  killed  instantly,  havong  compound  fracture  of  skull  on  left  side 
through  temple,  one  on  right  side  of  head  over  ear,  and  one  on  lower  jaw;  also 
i)adly  bumea  about  head,  neck,  and  arms.  His  age  was  35  years;  an  Italian  by 
birth.  Charles  Gracey  was  killed  by  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  near  the  ante^ 
rior,  and  severely  burned  about  head,  neck,  arms,  and  hands.  He  was  44  years  of 
age  and  a  native  of  Ireland. 

On  the  night  of  June  13, 1900,  at  9.40  p.  m.,  I  was  notified  that  two  men  had  been 
killed  who  were  working  on  the  night  shift  in  the  Grallup  mine,  which  mine  is  being 
operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  I  immediately  hired  a  convey- 
ance and  drove  to  the  mine,  and  upon  my  arnval  at  the  mine  I  met  Hugh  McGinn, 
the  superintendent,  and  asked  him  who  the  parties  were  that  had  been  killed.  He 
informed  me  that  they  were  Charles  Gracey  and  John  Calcaterra.  The  superintend- 
ent also  informed  me  that  the  two  men  had  been  working  on  the  main  slope  and 
that  the  accident  occurred  about  8  o'clock  p.  m.  I  then  examined  the  two  bodies 
and  found  them  badly  burned  about  the  head,  neck,  and  arms.  I  then,  in  company 
with  the  pit  boss,  P.  J.  O'Neil,  and  three  experienced  miners,  went  down  into  the  mine 
to  the  place  where  the  accident  had  occurred,  which  was  about  2,400  feet  down  the 
slope.  I  found  the  floor  of  the  slope  was  wet,  and  asked  the  pit  boss  when  he  had 
the  slope  wet  down,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  slope  was  wet  down  on  the  night 
of  the  12th.  I  then  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  plaice  where  the  accident 
occurred  and  could  find  no  indication  of  any  fire  around  there.  I  found  9i  sticks  of 
giant  pow'der  and  a  box  of  caps  on  the  slope  only  55  feet  away  from  the  place  w-here 
the  men  had  been  working,  and  found  a  25-pound  keg  of  black  powder  about  300  feet 
from  the  place,  and  had  there  l)een  much  of  a  flame  of  fire  I  am  satisfied  that  both 
the  giant  and  black  powder  would  have  been  exploded.  On  the  following  morning, 
June  14,  I  again  visited  the  mine  and  made  a  thorough  examination  along  the  slope 
for  gas  with  my  safety  lamp,  but  could  not  find  a  trace  of  gas  (Cn4),  ana  there  has 
never  been  any  firedamp  discovered  in  the  mine. 

I  then  measured  the  distance  from  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred  to  where 
the  two  bodies  were  found,  and  the  body  of  Charles  Gracey  was  found  225  feet  up 
the  slope  from  where  the  shots  had  been  fired,  and  John  Calcaterra  was  found  375 
feet  up  the  slope.  I  also  took  an  air  measurement  at  the  point  where  the  two  men 
had  lieen  working,  and,  although  some  of  the  stoppings  had  t)een  shattered  above 
this  point  by  the  concussion  and  allowed  air  to  est»pe,  I  measured  5,400  cubic  feet  of 
air  traveling  per  minute,  and,  the  area  being  45  feet  at  this  point,  such  a  volume  of 
air  would  have  cleared  the  slope  of  any  gas  had  there  been  an^  there.  The  result 
of  my  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  tne  death  of  the  two  men  is  as  follows: 

The  two  men  were  employed  in  brushing  the  main  slope  and  were  using  giant 
powder  to  smash  out  the  short  timbers,  and  1  have  been  informed  that  they  used  6 
f  ticks  of  giant  powder  to  blow  out  each  set  of  timbers.  Where  they  had  b^n  work- 
ing I  found  3  sets  of  timbers  blown  out,  and  if  they  had  6  sticks  of  giant  powder 
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under  each  set  of  timbers  and  fired  the  3  shots  at  one  time,  which  I  think  they  iU«l, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  their  charge  of  powder  was  far  in  excess  of  what  was  required 
to  do  their  work,  and  that  its  action  had  been  similar  to  what  is  known  as  a  blow-out 
shot;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  remained  too  close  to  this  powder  explosion,  and 
ai<  it  exhausted  its  force  in  a  different  direction  from  what  they  intended  it  i*houM, 
they  were  blown  against  the  roof,  floor,  and  sides  of  the  slope,  bume<i  by  the  powtler 
flame,  and  choked  by  the  powder  smoke  and  duet  which  was  stirred  up  by  the  ik)\v- 
der  explosion. 

The  finding  of  the  coroner^s  inquest  held  over  the  bodies  of  Charles  Gracey  and 
John  CaU^terra  was  as  follows: 

Copy  of  raroiier^i^  rejtort. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  (Jounty  of  BeriialHlo: 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inques»t  held 
this  14th  day  of  June,  1900,  on  the  bodies  of  Charles  (xraeey  and  John  Calcaterra, 
found  in  the  precinct  No.  30  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo,  find  that  the  said  parties 
came  to  their  death  by  reason  of  an  explosion  which  occurred  in  the  Gallup  mine 
at  8  o*clo(^k  p.  m.,  June  13,  1900,  and  that  the  caui*e  of  such  explosion  is  a  myhtery 
which  this  jury  is  unable  to  solve;  and  we  further  find  that  there  was  no  person  or 
I)er8ons  criminally  responsible  for  said  deaths. 

Theo.  Maxwell,  /.  /'. 
John  Kennedy, 
Ralph  Rymus, 
John  C.  Russell, 
John  W.  Graffks, 

WlLLLAM    McSpARRON, 

James  Fry, 

ScptfmfMT  ^^.  1S99. — John  Barrett,  age  28  years,  native  of  Ireland,  occupation 
driver,  was  injured  in  the  Gallup  mine  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  on  No.  15  left  entry,  on 
the  22(1  day  of  September,  1899,  at  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  a  loade<i  trip  of  cars 
passing  over  him,  killing  him  instantly.  On  this  date,  at  about  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  was 
infonned  that  a  man  had  l)een  killed  in  the  Gallup  mine.  I  imme<iiately  went  to 
the  office  of  the  Crescent  (/oal  Company,  which  comjmny  was  then  oi>erating  the 
(Tallup  mine,  and  inquire<l  of  one  of  the  office  men  if  a  man  had  l)een  killed  in  the 
Gallup  mine.  He  informed  me  that  a  driver,  whose  name  was  John  Barrett,  had 
been  reported  kille<l.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  I  <irove  to  the  Gallup  mine,  and 
upon  investi^tion  I  found  that  John  Barrett,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  driver  in 
the  mine  and  was  working  on  the  fifteenth  left  entry  on  the  incline*!  plane,  had 
been  killed.     I  found  the  cause  of  his  death  to  be  as  follows: 

He,  John  Barrett,  <leceased,  was  in  the  act  of  jumping  into  an  empty  pit  car  while 
it  was  in  motion,  when  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  loaded  trip  of^  pit  i^ars,  which 
were  coming  down  the  inclined  plane,  pass^ed  over  his  body,  killing  him  instantly. 
'*A  jury  comi>osed  of  P.  A.  Neai,  Jim  Corcoran,  W.  H.  Wie.Msa,  J.  M.  O'Xeil.  John 
Orm,  Thoma**  Kdmundson,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  Archie  Brown,  found  that 
the  whole  thing  was  an  accident.  Witnesses,  Charles  Keller  and  James  Coniff." 
The  above  quotation  is  a  coi)y  of  the  coroner's  jury  report  as  handtnl  to  me. 

TahU'  of  noitfatal  arrUieutH. 


Nftme  of  mine. 


Blossbiirg   No.  G, 
dinor.  N.  Mex. 


(■«Mik  *$;   While    mine, 
MH<iri«l,N.Mex. 


Date. 

July  28.1899 

Alijr.  10.1899 

Aujf.  28.1899 
Sept.    4,1899 

Sept.  13. 1S99 

do 

do 

Jan.    11,1900 

Mar.  29.1900 
Mftv  10,1900 
Sept.  22. 1899 


Name. 


Joe  Skile8  . 


(Character  of  Injury. 


Fracture  of  collar  bone.,  Fall  of  ro<k. 


Do. 


Raphael  Avolio  ..,  Compound  fracture  of 
I     leg.  ; 

Odie  Williams Cut  cm  right  leg Do. 

Thoma.s  Lark L<'ft  foot  enishe<l i  Caught  J»et\u- 


Frank  Owens Dislocated  shoulder 

CamiloGiron Bruised  back 

A.  Belaskes Shin  bnii.««ed 

Frank  Devyak Dislocation    of    spinal 

cord.  I 

Jo.-ie  Cacios Dislocated  right  hip Do. 

Andrew  Shields  . . '  Right  leg  broken Do. 

Thos.  Foster Hand  cut  ofT I  By  bull  wheel. 


bumpir". 

Fall  of  HK  k 

Dt>. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Table  of  nonfatal  accidents — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


lAXQBs  mine,    Madrid, 
N.  Mex. 


Ayere  mine  No.  1,  Capi- 
tan,  N.  Mex. 


Gallup   mine,  Oibson. 
N.Mex. 


Catalpa  mine,  Gallup, 

N.  Mex. 
Crown  Point,  Gallup. 

N.  Mex. 


Date. 


Sept.  25,1899 

Oct.     5,1899 

Dec.     1,1899 

Dec.  5, 1899 
Dec.  16,1899 
Aug.  22, 1899 

Feb.  16,1900 
Mar.  29,1900 
May  12,1900 
June  6, 1900 
June  2,1900 
June    7,1900 

Jan.   24,1900 


Name. 


Character  of  injury. 


Cause, 


W.H.Wake |  Compound  fracture  of 

leg. 
Thos.  Greseuti |  Compound  dislocation 

of  ankle  joint. 
John  Brunett Injured  about  the  blpe . 

Albert  Triftriner  .  |  Broken  collar  bone 

Deraaslo  Trujillo . ,  Kneecap  broken 

Fred  Baugh i  Leg  lacerated 


John  Polinskl  — ,  Contused  leg 

John  Buckley I  Lacerated  wound 

James  Love do 

Joseph  Cortese  . . . ;  Compound  fracture  . . . 

John  Sheridan |  Fracture  of  kneecap  . . 

Ohas.  Bren |  Right  leg  mashed 

Al  Bemasco |  Fracture  of  right  arm  . 


June    6, 1900     Antone  Kowlovie    Lacerated  foot. 


Fall  of  rock. 

Fall  of  coal. 

Fall  of  rock. 

Fall  of  coal. 
Pit  car. 
Fall  of  coal. 

Fall  of  rock. 
Pit  cars. 
Fall  of  coal. 

Do. 
Pit  carg. 

Do. 

Kicked    by 

mule. 
Fall  of  rock. 


Recx>rd  of  Nonfatal  Accidents. 


BLOSSBUKG    MINES. 

July  ^8 J  1899. — Joe  Skiles,  a  helper  on  machine,  an  American,  was  injured  by  fall 
of  rock  in  No.  6  mine.  A  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof  without  warning  and  frac- 
tured his  collar  bone. 

August  10,  1899. — Raphael  Avolio,  an  Italian  miner,  a^  about  40,  was  injured  in 
No.  6  mine,  in  room  No.  10,  on  No.  13,  left  entry.  The  injured  man  was  standing  on 
an  empty  car  trying  to  take  down  a  piece  of  rock  from  the  roof;  more  of  the  rock 
was  loose  than  he  suspected  and  some  of  the  rock  fell  on  him,  causing  a  compound 
fracture  of  leg. 

August  iS8,  1899. — Odie  Williams,  colored  American,  age  14,  was  injured  in  No.  6 
mine,  in  the  diagonal  entry,  by  a  fall  of  rock.  A  piece  of  rock  slipped  from  the 
pilliu*  while  he  was  sitting  down,  hitting  him  and  causing  a  cut  on  right  le^. 

September  4,  1899. — Thomas  Lark,  an  Englishman,  26  years  of  age,  was  injured  at 
No.  6  mine.  He  was  riding  the  trip  as  brakeman,  with  instructions  to  jump  off  at  a 
point  called  the  frog.  He  rode  past  this  noint,  where  the  t^ars  are  apt  to  jump.  His 
left  foot  caught  between  the  bumpers  ana  was  crushed. 

September  13,  1899. — Frank  Owens,  a  negro,  age  32  years,  a  miner,  was  injured  in 
No.  6  mine,  in  room  No.  5,  on  the  first  right  entry.  lie  was  running  from  a  piece  of 
sliding  rock  and  struck  his  shoulder  against  a  car,  dislocating  his  shoulder. 

September  13^  1899. — Camilo  Giron,  a  Mexican  miner,  40  years  of  age,  was  injured 
in  No.  6  mine,  m  room  No.  11,  on  the  fourth  left  entry.  A  piece  of  rock  fell  from 
roof  close  to  face  of  coal,  where  it  was  impossible  to  timl^er,  and  bruised  his  back. 

September  13,  1899. — A.  Belaskes,  a  Mexican  miner,  age  35  years,  was  iniure<i  in 
No.  6  mine,  in  room  No.  15,  on  the  first  left  entry.  A  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the 
roof,  which  was  reasonably  well  timbered,  causing  a  slight  bruise  on  shin. 

January  11,  1900. — Frank  Devyak,  an  Austrian  miner,  age  38,  was  injured  in  No.  6 
mine,  in  room  No.  7,  on  No.  1  entry.  A  "pot"  of  rock,  3  feet  square,  18  inches 
thick,  fell  while  he  was  at  work,  (fusing  fracture  and  dislocation  of  spinal  cord. 

March  £9,  1900. — ^Jose  Cacios,  a  Mexican  miner,  age  34,  was  injured  in  No.  6  mine, 
in  room  No.  6,  on  No.  1  entry.  A  "  pK>t,"  or  bell-shaped  rock,  fell  near  fac^e  of  coal, 
clislocating  right  hip. 

May  10,  1900. — Andrew  Shields,  a  negro  miner,  age  35  years,  was  injured  in  No.  4 
mine,  on  the  old  Blossburg  main  entrj'.  A  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof,  breaking 
his  right  leg  below  the  knee. 

COOK   4    WHITE   MINE. 

September  2'2,  1899. — Thomas  Foster,  an  Englishman,  under-ground  foreman,  48 
years  of  age,  was  injured  in  the  Cook  &  White  mine,  at  the  top  of  No.  3  plane,  on 
\o.  2  right  cross  entry.  He  had  his  hand  cut  off  by  the  bull  wheel  at  the  top  of  the 
plane.  He  had  his  hand  on  the  rope  while  the  engine  was  in  motion,  which  pulled 
nis  hand  into  the  bull  wheel  and  cut  it  off  below  the  knuckles,  leaying  thumb  on. 
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LUCA8   MINE. 

SeUewher  ^5,  J899.—W.  H.  Wake,  an  Englishman,  miner,  age  28  years,  was  injured 
in  tne  Luea«  mine  in  room  No.  9,  on  the  nret  dip  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry. 
He  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  rook,  causing  compound  fracture  of  left  leg,  junction  of 
h^wer  and  middle  \hinl. 

(fctoher  S,  1899. — ^Thtmias  Greseuti,  an  Italian  miner,  age  40  years,  was  injured  in 
the  Lucas  mine  in  room  No.  7,  on  the  fourth  right  entry,  by  a  fall  of  coal,  causing 
compound  dislocation  of  left  ankle  joint. 

AYER8*  MINE   NO.   1. 

Dtrtmher  i,  JS99. — John  Brunett,  an  Englishman,' miner,  age  45  years,  was  injured 
in  Avers  mine  No.  1,  on  the  first  right  entry.  A  piece  of  rock  in  roof,  which  had 
l)een  repeatedly  sounded  and  seemed  secure,  suddenly  gave  way  while  he  was  work- 
ing underneath  it  and  injured  him  about  the  hips. 

Ihceinher  5,  1899. — Albert  Triftriner,  a  German  miner,  age  35  years,  was  injured  in 
the  Avers  mine  No.  1,  on  the  first  left  entr>',  by  a  fall  of  coal  which  he  was  under- 
mining, breaking  his  collar  bone. 

Deremlper  16,  1899. — Demasio  Trujillo,  a  Mexican  laborer,  22  years  of  age,  wa* 
injured  in  the  Ayers  mine  No.  1.  Had  his  kneecap  broken  and  received  wounds  by 
l>eing  run  over  with  the  pit  car. 

GALLUP   MINE. 

AugiiM  ;^^^  1899. — Fred  Baugh,  an  American  miner,  age  20  years,  was  injured  in  the 
Gallup  mine,  in  room  7,  on  No.  11,  right  entry,  by  a  faU  of  coal.  Coal  fell  at  the  face 
of  the  room,  causing  contusions  and  lacerations  of  leg  and  fracture  of  the  small  bone*' 
of  foot. 

Fthrnnrii  16,  1900. — John  Polinski,  Austrian  miner,  age  35  years,  waa  injured  in 
the  (iallup  mine,  in  room  24,  on  No.  11,  right  entry,  by  fall  of  rock,  causing  badly 
contuse<i  leg  (right  leg)  from  knee  to  foot,  ankle  being  also  contused  badly;  no  frac- 
ture, however. 

Mi  tech  29,  1900. — John  Buckley,  an  American  driver,  was  injured  in  the  Gallup 
mine  on  No.  11,  right  entrv,  by  being  run  over  by  a  pit  car,  causing  contused  lacer- 
ateil  wound  of  left  foot,  with  fracture  of  two  of  smaller  bonee  of  foot  and  first  toe. 

M'lli  12,  1900. — James  Love,  an  American  miner,  a^  27  years,  was  injured  in  Gal- 
luj)  mine,  in  No.  11,  right  entry,  by  fall  of  coal,  causing  contused,  lacerated  wound, 
with  partial  fracture  of  the  small  bones  of  right  leg  in  lower  part,  and  ankle  consid- 
erably bruised. 

.hnie  2,  19(X). — John  Sheridan,  an  American,  driver,  was  injured  in  the  (lallup 
mine  on  No.  11,  right  entrv,  by  a  runaway  trip  of  cars.  He  fell  on  the  rail  and  was 
caught,  causing  frat'ture  of  jmtella,  right  (kneecap),  and  also  various  contusions  on 
same  leg. 

Jntif  6,  190(J. — Joseph  Cortese,  an  Italian  miner,  37  years  of  age,  was  injured  in  the 
(Talluj)  mine,  in  room  No.  28,  cm  No.  15,  left  entry,  by  fall  of  coal,  causing  compound 
fracture  of  lx)th  lx)nes  of  the  right  leg  below  the  knee,  with  very  severe  lai'eration;' 
and  contUHiouH. 

CATALPA    MINE. 

./out  7,  1900. — Charles  Bren,  a  Russian  miner,  39  years  of  age,  was  injured  in  the 
Catalpa  mine,  on  entry  No.  1,  by  being  run  over  by  a  pit  car,  which  mashed  the  bone? 
of  his  right  leg  below  the  knee  and  soft  tissues,  causing  amputation. 

CROWN    POINT   MINE. 


untfirtj  24,  1900. — Al  liernasco,  an  American,  driver,  25  years  of  age,  was  injured 
he  (Vown  Point  mine  by  l)eing  kicked  by  a  mule,  causing  partial  fracture  of  right 


ill  the 
forearm. 

.hmc  6,  1900.— Antone  Kowlovie,  an  Austrian  miner,  19  years  of  age,  was  injured 
in  the  Crown  Point  mine,  in  room  24,  on  No.  8  entry,  by  a  fall  of  rock,  causing  con- 
tused, lacerated  right  foot  and  toes,  3  toes  mashed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
amputated. 

Laws  (iovEKNiN(i  thk  \Vokkin(js  of  Coal  Mines  in  the  Terrftories. 

lir  It  i'iHwtfd  hif  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Repreaentaiireft  of  the  United  States  of  Aineri^ 
III  ConijrfHH  (ti^enihled.  That  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Territory  of  the  t'nited 
States  wlierein  are  located  coal  mines  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which  shall  be 
in  exceR«  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  mine 
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JDspector,  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Sinh 
inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  1  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer,  and  who 
hafi  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  for  w'hich  he  shall  be 
a])pointed;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager,  or  agent  of  anv 
mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such  Terri- 
tory shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  ojf  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  the  safety  of  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mmes,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  to  same.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  in 
which  such  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory,  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sbc.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  ofthe 
Interior  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsaie,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named;  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  said  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sbc.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners  or 
managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts, 
slopes,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  ^^ress  shall  always  be  available  to  the 
persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to  be  so 
provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such  fact,  and 
thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  and  with  the 
same  force  and  effect. 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  num- 
ber, which  air  shall,  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery,  be  force<r  through  such 
mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless 
and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  all  workings  shall  l)e  kept 
clear  of  standing  gas. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  l>e 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  rec^uire- 
ments  of  this  act  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  pa««ge  hereof  unless  the  time 
shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be  extende<l 
to  exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking  tube  from  the  top  to  the  lK)ttom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  l>e  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Sbc.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  cover  over- 
head on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons;  and  the  mine  in8i)e(tors 
shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting  apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
^ound  workings  of  any  mine;  and  no  father  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent  the 
Bge  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic^tion  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines;  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  a.scend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  Tnat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to 
make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with;  and  the  owner 
or  agent  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection, 
examination,  and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the 
record  of  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  hill  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by  the 
mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  and  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any.  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  \'acation, 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  the  Secretary 
of  tne  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such  mine 
until  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunction 
no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  terms  *'  owner'*  or  '*  manager"  is  used  in  this  act,  the 
same  shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine. 
And  in  case  of  the  violation  of  this  act  by  any  corporation,  the  managing  officers  and 
superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  personally 
liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  act  for  owners  and  managers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when  engaged 
in  their  duties. 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  any  organize<l  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of  such 
Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior^  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be  enforced  in 
Huch  organized  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Territory  shall  be 
oy>erative  in  lieu  of  this  avt. 

Approved  March  3,  1891. 

IXSTRltTIONS   AND   RULES. 

[rniior  which  the  Ccirillos  ('onl  Rnilroad  Company  mines  are  to  be  governed,  and  all  fire  bosses  will 

observe  the  same.] 

Firnt.  Do  not  remain  off  of  duty  without  giving  the  foreman  due  notice,  so  that  he 
ran  put  a  man  in  your  place. 

Second.  On  beginning  your  shift's  work  your  regular  daily  route  will  be:  Gom- 
niencing  at  mouth  of  slope,  travel  to  face,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  upper  entry  in  same,  making  regular  travel  in  all  air  courses,  and  examine  all 


places,  including  ahandone<l  as  well  as  working  places  in  each  entry,  with  Davy  safety 
lanms  or  such  other  im pro ve<l .lamps  as  may  l)e  in  use  at  the  time. 
Third.  If  you  find  the  brattice  or  canvas* shot  down  or  damaged,  repair  it  at  once, 


so  as  to  conduct  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report  in 
every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  loreman. 

Fourth.  Report  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found,  also  verbally,  to  foreman. 

Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  obstructed  in  any  way  by  water  or  rock,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writing  and  verbally  to  foreman,  that  he  may  reme<ly  it  at  once. 

Sixth.  Where  roof  of  air  course  is  bad  and  looks  dangerous  and  should  be  timl)ered 
or  taken  (U)wn,  report  same  daily  in  writing  and  verbally  to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Do  not  allow  any  man  to  go  into  his  place  with  a  naked  light  where 
standing  ^as  is  found  or  beine  generatea  freely.  Give  him  a  locked  safety  lamp  and 
instnict  him  to  use  it  instead  of  a  naked  light  until  further  advised  by  Vou.  Any 
I)erson  that  you  tind  disobeving  this  rule  report  same  to  foreman  at  once,  and  the 
miner  so  disobeying  will  be  discnarge<l  from  the  employment  of  the  comjmny. 
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Eighth.  If  you  should  find  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  any  time  in  the  mine  between 
nhiftv,  report  same  at  once  to  foreman,  and  do  not  allow  the  men  to  go  forward  on 
the  slope  farther  down  than  lamp  house,  and  the  foreman  will  know  from  your  report 
how  to  instruct  further. 

Ninth.  Quantities  of  gas  found  in  places  on  account  of  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down 
should  always  l)e  remove<l  bv  the  fire  boss,  and  not  allow  the  men  to  enter  the  place 
under  any  consideration  until  the  gas  is  removed. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from 
their  places  before  firing  shots. 

Eleventh.  Any  fire  found  in  the  mine  from  shot  firing  or  otherwise  must  be  put 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  assistance  from  any  point  if  you  are  unable  to  extinguish 
it  vourself. 

I'welfth.  Examine  and  clean  all  safety  lamps  thoroughly  after  each  shift's  use, 
and  do  not  allow  anv  defective  lamps  to  be  taken  from  the  Tamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Any  lamps  that  are  damaged  by  any  person  using  them,  or  if  they  fail 
to  return  them  after  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman,  and  dam- 
ages will  be  charged  against  them. 

Fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  vou  think  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
flow  of  air  traveling  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gases. 

Fifteenth.  Travel  the  main  return-air  ways  daily  without  fail,  and  see  that  same 
are  in  perfect  condition. 

Sixteenth.  Put  the  danger  mark  (X  X )  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
any  standing  gas. 

RiTLK4  Governing  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company  Mine  Fans. 

First.  The  fireman  will  attend  to  the  fans  when  the  engineers  are  off  dutv. 

Second.  The  engineer  when  on  duty  will  have  full  charge  of  the  fans  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  attended  to. 

Third.  On  commencing  the  shift's  work  visit  the  fans  and  see  whether  they  are  in 
goo^l  order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  any  of  the  fans  in  bad  order,  notify  the  master  mechanic  at 
once. 

Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fan  for  any  slight  adjustment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 

Sixth.  If  either  fan  should  get  out  of  order  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  close 
the  trap  door  near  the  fan  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  ana  open  trap  door 
immediately  when  the  fan  is  started  up  again. 

Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  before  you  stop  either  or  both  of  the  fans. 

Eighth.  Do  not  stop  both  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine  unless  you 
see  that  they  will  be  totally  destroyed  by  continuing  to  run  them,  and  not  then 
until  you  notify  the  foreman  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  mine. 

Ninth.  If  a  sudden  breakdown  should  take  place  or  you  should  find  one  of  the  fans 
stoi>ped,  notify  the  foreman  at  once,  then  close  the  trap  door,  and  notify  the  master 
mechanic. 

Tenth.  In  case  of  breakdown  occurring  to  either  of  the  fans,  and  the  master 
nietihanic  is  not  close  at  hand,  the  engineer  and  fireman  must  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  get  the  fan  in  operation  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eleventh.  Fans  are  to  be  kept  speeded  as  per  verbal  instructions  given  to  you  froi^i 
time  to  time  by  the  master  mechanic  or  superintendent. 

Twelfth.  Visit  the  fan  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  gofnl 
onler. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  the  fan  every  thirty  minutes. 

Fourteenth.  If  anything  occurs  to  the  boilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  steam  can  not  be  kept  up  for  both  fans  and  hoisting  plant, 
stop  hoisting  till  such  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  pressure  of 
steam. 

PrntM  pfiid  for  labor ^  mining  coal,  etc.,  by  the  (YescnU  Coal  Companrj,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened $0. 70 

Driving  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Room  turning * 4. 00 

Crosscut,  per  yard 1. 50 

Timbers,  per  set 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 3. 00 

B*>ys,  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 
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Eninneers,  per  month $80. 00 

Boiler  man,  per  day 2. 25 

Tipple  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  nelpera,  per  day 2. 50 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Pru^s  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners^  Orescent  Coed  Company. 

Powder,  per  keg $4. 00  ' 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 1. 25 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Prices  paid  for  labor,  mining  coaly  elc.f  by  the  CerriUos  Coal  Railroad  Company,  at 

Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds  mine  run: 

Ck)ok&  White $0.70 

Lucas,  screened 90 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 3. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 1. 75 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1 .  50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 6. 00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rock,  per  yard 9. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 1. 75 

Turning  rooms  off  entiy  and  driving  room  30  feet 8, 00 

Setting  rough  7-foot  timbers 1. 00 

Setting  timbers  over  7  feet  in  length 2. 00 

Setting  7-foot  props 07 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Tracklayers,  per  day 2. 75 

Company  timbermen,  per  dav 2. 75 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 60 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2.60 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2.  75 

Rope  riders,  per  day 3. 00 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2.  75 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day 2. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 

Powder,  per  keg $2.  (JO 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon : •    .85 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball *. 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Miner's  Annual  Contract, 
gallup,  new  mexico. 

This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  A.  D.  189 — ,  between  the  Crb<- 

CENT  Coal  Company,  of  the  first  part,  and ,  of  the  second  part 

Witnesseth,  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  has  agreed,  and  by  tnese  presents 
does  hereby  agree,  to  enter  the  emplo>anent  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  as  a 

,  to  commence  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  189 — ,  and  continue  thereon 

until ,  189 — ,  and  to  abide  by  and  to  adhere  to  and  observe  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations set  out  and  printed  on  the"  back  hereof,  numbered  one  to  twenty-five,  inclu- 
sive, and  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  to  the  like  extent  as  if  herein 
written,  and  in  addition  to  abide  bv  and  observe  all  other  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  said  coal  company,  party  of  the  first  part,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  regulation 
of  mining  and  other  employment  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  and  property  of  said 
coal  company,  party  of  the  first  part. 
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The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hirther  agrees  to  keep  his  room  or  working  plaice 
in  good  order  and  repair,  well  secured  and  propped;  and,  also,  that  if  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  should  at  any  time  deem  his  room  unsafe  and  insecure  by  reason 
of  a  neglect  or  failure  to  deliver  props,  he  shall  at  once  cease  work  in  said  *nM)m  or 
working  place,  and  shall  not  resume  work  therein  until  first  suitable  props  have  been 
deliver^!  and  he  has  made  his  room  secure;  and,  also,  that  he  will  not  \)e  al)t^ent 
from  hifl  emplojTnent  hereunder  without  leave,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  contingency  that  will  prevent  him  from  work. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  at  the  mouth  of  the  room  the  requi- 
site material,  rails,  props,  and  supplies  to  keep  said  room  in  good  working  order, 
after  party  of  the  second  part  lias  selected  the  same  and  placed  his  number  thereon. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  each  ton 
of  coal  mined  by  him  and  deuvered  on  the  cars,  as  follows,  less  alt  deductions,  set- 
offs, and  counter  claims  due  at  date  of  payment:  cents  per  ton  from , 

189—,  to ,  189 — ,  all  coal  to  be  free  from  ro<*k,  bony,  or  other  avoidable 

impuritiee. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  party  of  the  second  part dollars 

for  each  day,  month,  the  party  of  the  second  part  may  be  employed  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  less  all  deductions,  set-offs,  and  counter  claims  due  at  date  of  pavment, 
from ,  189—,  to ,  189—. 

All  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screening,  2,400  pounds,  or  such  other  amount  run 
of  mine  as  will  make  2,000  pounds  of  screened  coal  over  present  screens. 

Said  first  party  hereby  reserves  the  right  and  privilege  of  closing  its  mines  at  any 
time,  or  of  reducing  the  number  of  employes  by  discharge  of  all  or  such  of  them, 
including  said  second  party,  as  the  8ui)erintendent,  or  the  person  having  charge  of 
the  mines  for  the  time  being,  may  think  proper.  All  payments  hereunder  to  be 
made  on  regular  pay  day,  and  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  above 
named;  and  pay  day  is  hereby  fixed  for  and  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  each  month,  when  and  at  which  time  all  wages  or  moneys  that  may  have 
been  earned  during  and  in  the  calendar  month  next  prior  to  such  pay  day  shall  be 
paid,  less  all  moneys  owing  said  party  of  the  first  part  on  any  account  whatever. 

It  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  and  understood  by  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
that  should  he  become  a  tenant  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  during  the  term  of  his 
engagement,  then  in  case  of  the  termination  of  this  contract,  either  oy  hiq  discharge 
from  the  employ  of  the  said  first  party,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  term  of  such  tenancy 
shall  at  once  cease  and  be  determined  without  notice,  and  he  will  vacate  the  premines 
occupied  by  him,  upon  verbal  notice  of  the  agent  or  superintendent  of  the  said  first 
party,  written  notice  to  quit  being  hereby  expressly  waived,  and  on  ^lure  so  to  do 
will  be  deemed  guilty  of  forcible  detainer  of  such  premises,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
e  ntitled  to  demand  or  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  for  labor  performed 
(should  the  party  of  the  first  part  so  elect)  until  such  premises  are  vacated  and  the 
keys  thereof  delivered  at  the  office  of  said  first  partv. 

And  the  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will  not  stop  work,  leave 
the  employment  of  said  party  of  the  first  part,  or  join  or  become  a  party  to,  either 
direcrtly  or  indirectly,  any  strike  or  combination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  or  the 
intent  of  which  is  to  obtain  from,  or  cause  the  company,  party  of  first  part,  to  pay 
their  miners  or  other  employees  an  advance  of  wages,  or  pay  beyond  what  is  spe<nfied 
in  this  or  their  contract,  nor  for  an  v  other  cause  whatever.  Nor  will  he  in  any  manner 
aid,  abet,  or  countenance  any  sucn  strike,  combination,  or  scheme  whatever,  during 
the  time  specified  in  the  first  clause  of  this  contract.  And  if  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  at  any  time  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  in  this 
regard,  ne  shall  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  for  coal  prior  thereto  mined  or  labor  per- 
formea,  and  not  paid  for,  and  the  said  first  party  shall  be  fully  released  from  all  lia- 
bilities on  account  of  this  contract,  for  coal  mined  or  labor  i)erformed  by  the  naid 
party  of  the  second  part. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  agreements,  the  company,  partv  of  the 
first  part,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  will  not  join  any  combination  with 
other  companies,  or  be  a  party,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  below  the  sum  specified  in  this 
contract.  Nor  will  it  in  anv  manner  aid,  abet,  or  countenance  any  comhination  or 
scheme  whatever,  that  has  for  its  purpose  any  such  object  or  design  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  first  clause  of  this  contract.  And  if  the  said  party  of  the  first  part 
snail  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  in  this  regard  it  will  thereby  for- 
feit a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  fifty  ($50)  dollars  as  a  penalty  to  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  rarty  of  the  second  part,  also,  agrees  to  accept  said  sum  of  ( $50 ) 
in  full  for  any  damage  he  may  sustain  by  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  ilauHe 
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oi  thiH  contract,  and,  on  receipt  of  same,  waives  all  further  claims  for  damages  against 
party  of  the  first  part. 

In*  witnesH  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this 
day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

Crescent  Coal  Company. 

By , 

Afjevt  (tr  Sfij)erinteiident. 


(iSigned  in  duplicate.) 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Sheep  Sanitary  Board  of  New  Mexico, 

July  10,  1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  we  beg  leave  to  submit  report  of  the  sheep 
sanitary  boanl  of  New  Mexico  from  Jime  30,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900. 

(Jwiiig  to  the  drought  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Territory  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1899,  referreil  to  in  our  report  to  you  of  last  June,  the  incj-ease  wa** 
coniparativelv  small,  in  some  sections  as  low  as  25  per  cent.  It  commenced  raining, 
however,  in  June,  and  the  lambs  raised  were  in  size  and  quality  up  to  the  average  of 
other  years. 

In  August,  1899,  the  board  issued  an  order  for  general  dipphig,  the  dipping  to  be 
rei)eated  before  the  15th  of  December,  and  instnictions  were  sent  to  our  mspectoiv 
to  see  that  this  ordftr  was  carefullv  complied  with.  All  flocks  were  dipped  in  com- 
pliance with  that  order,  and  the  sfieep  went  into  the  winter  in  better  condition  than 
for  a  numl)er  of  years  past.  The  winter  was  exceedingly  mild  and  the  loss  insignifi- 
cant, and  coming  into  the  spring  in  such  splendid  condition  the  increase  has  been 
<H>rresiM)ndingly  laree. 

Drought  prevailed  in  California,  Arizona,  and  parts  of  Texas  during  the  last  year, 
and  in  consequence  many  sheep  were  brought  into  the  Territory  from  those  States, 
the  number  so  brought  in  from  June  30,  18fi&,  to  June  30,  1900,  being  57,415. 

The  number  of  sheep  leaving  the  Territory  during  the  same  period  was  479,430. 

The  board  has  sent  to  all  sheep  growers  in  the  Territory  copies,  in  both  EngliBh 
and  Spanish,  of  the  order  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
dipping  of  sheep  and  prescribing  formulas.  We  have  also  been  corresponding  and 
c<xvperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
anil  the  Cxovernnient  now  has  an  inspei'tor  in  the  Territory.  During  the  months  of 
September  to  January,  both  inclusive,  there  will  be  in  New  Mexico  a  corps  of  United 
States  inspectors,  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  sheep  leave  tne  Territon* 
which  are  affected  with  scabies,  and  their  assistance  and  cooperation  will  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  work  and  j^reatly  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  our  orders  and  regu- 
lations. This  will  greatly  increase  the  reputation  of  our  lambs  in  the  markets  and 
materially  assist  in  stamping  out  the  disease  of  s<»abies. 

On  June  7  the  l)oard  met  and  sent  out  a  circular  order,  in  English  and  Spanish,  to 
all  sheep  growers,  requiring  all  sheep  affei^ted  with  scabies  to  be  clipped  twice  before 
August  1,  1900,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  cent  per  head,  and  also  notifying 
the  growers  of  the  intention  of  the  (General  (iovemment  to  station  inspectors  in  thi? 
Territory. 

During  the  year  the  l)oard  recovered  and  returned  to  their  owners  some  200  head 
of  Ntray  sheep  and  over  2,300  head  of  stolen  sheep.  It  is  proper,  however,  in  con- 
neition  with  the  large  number  stolen,  to  state  that  nearly  all  were  stolen  from  one 
party,  and  that  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  our  inspectors  the  fact  that  such  sheep 
wore  so  stolen  was  discoverecl,  the  thieves  arrested,  and  the  sheep  returned  to  their 
proi)er  owners.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  board  has  a  number  of  inspectors  in  each 
county,  who  constantly  keep  on  watch  for  sheep  thieves  and  stolen  or  strayed  sh^p, 
there  has  l>een  but  very  little  loss  from  such  depredations. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  taken  from  data  in  the  office  of 
board  is  3,500,000. 

The  board  has  now  al)OUt  45  range  and  shipping  inspectors. 

The  outlook  for  the  sheep  business,  the  greatest  of  our  Territorial  industries,  n-tf 
never  brighter  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Solomon  Luna.  Presideni. 
Henry  F.  Lek,  Secrftarth 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

(lorernttr  of  Netr  Sfexico^  Santa  Fe^  N.  Mr.r. 
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IMPORTANT  ORDER. 

Albuquerqie,  N.  Mex.,  August  19y  1899. 
To  the  Sheep  Growers  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  all  sheep  which  have  not  been  dipped  since  the  Int 
of  June,  1899,  must  be  dipped  between  now  and  the  15th  of  Septemoer,  using  one  of 
the  formulafl  pre^i-ribed  by  the  Unite<i  States  Government  as  set  out  in  the  regula- 
lations  below,  or  with  the  lime  and  sulphur  formula  heretofore  prescribed  by  this 
board  in  its  rules  and  regulations.  You  are  also  notified  that  all  sheep  will  be 
required  to  be  dipped  again  after  the  15th  of  October  and  before  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

Any  sheep  owner  who  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  this  order  will  be  subject  to 
a  tine*  of  1  cent  for  each  and  every  head  not  so  dipped,  and  the  respective  inspectors 
fc^r  the  various  counties  have  been  ordered  to  strictly  enforce  this  order  and  to  col- 
lect such  fines,  and  to  have  all  sheep  not  so  dipped  as  above  ordered  dipped  at 
owner's  expense.  And  in  event  of  any  flock  still  showing  scab  after  having  been 
dinned  twice,  the  dipping  must  be  continued  until  the  scab  is  entirely  cured. 

Tne  circular  from  the  United  States  Department  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D,  T.,  July  20,  1899. 

Whereas  the  shipment  of  live  stock  affected  with  any  contaadous,  infectious,  or 
communicable  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  is  prohibited  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1884;  and, 

Whereas  the  contagious  disease  of  sheep  known  as  scabies,  or  scab,  exists  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  due  notice  of  which  was  given  in  the  Department  order 
of  June  18,  1897;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  preparations  in  which  diseased  sheep  have  been  dipped  by 
owners  and  stock-yard  companies  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  contagion  and 
making  legal  the  shipment  of  said  sheep  in  interstate  trade  have  proved  ineflftcient, 
and  said  sheep  have  disseminated  the  contagion  notwithstanding  such  treatment; 
and 

W^hereas  the  damage  and  losses  from  scabies  in  sheep  have  been  in  some  sections 
very  heavy  and  discouraging  to  those  engaged  in  the  sheep  industry: 

It  is  ordered  that  from  and  after  August  10,  1899,  no  sheep  affected  with  sc^abies, 
and  no  sheep  which  have  been  in  contact  with  others  so  affected,  shall  be  allowed 
shipment  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  anv  State,  unless  said  sheep  shall  have  first 
been  dipped  in  a  mixture  approved  by  thfe  Department. 

The  dips  now  approved  are — 

1.  The  tobacco  and  sulphur  dip,  made  with  sufficient  extract  of  tobacco  to  give  a 
mixture  not  containing  less  than  five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  nicotine  and  2 
per  cent  flowers  of  sulphur. 

2.  The  lime  and  sulphur  dip,  made  with  8  pounds  of  unslacked  lime  and  24  pounds 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  and  sulphur  should  be  boiled 
together  for  not  less  than  two  hours,  and  all  se<liment  allowed  to  subside  before  the 
li(iuid  is  placed  in  the  dipping  vat. 

The  owner  of  the  sheep  is  privileged  to  choose  which  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
dips  shall  be  used  for  his  animals.  The  Department  will  instruct  inspectors  to  enforce 
due  care  in  dipping  sheep,  but  it  assumes  no  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  to  such 
animals,  and  persons  who  wish  to  avoid  any  risks  that  may  be  incident  to  dipping 
at  the  stock  yards  should  see  that  their  sheep  are  free  from  disea><e  before  they  are 
shippe<l  to  market. 

J.  11.  Brkiham,  Ading  Secretary. 

The  alx)ve  regulation  has  recently  been  sent  out  by  the  United  States  and  is  now 
being  strictly  enforced,  and  all  persons  who  fail  to  dip  their  sheep  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  alK)ve  regulation  and  in  every  manner  fully  comply  therewith  make 
themselves  liable  to  the  United  States.  Sheep  men  are  notified  and  warned  that 
they  must  strictly  comply  with  the  above  regulations  or  they  \\ill  be  liable  for 
dainages. 
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SHEEP. 


That  ''the  hoof  of  the  sheep  is  golden"  ha^:?  been  demonstrated  ron- 
clusively  in  New  Mexico.  Not  even  Australia,  renowned  the  world 
over  as  the  sheep-grower's  paradise,  can  surpass  New  Mexico  in  its 
advantages  as  an  ideal  sheep  breeding  and  wool  ^rowin^  section. 
The  master  hand  of  nature  lavishly  supplied  our  Territory  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  sheep  and  wool  indus- 
try. Nature  endowed  her  with  a  peerless  climate,  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  yet  overflowing  with  sunshine  from  January  to  December,  pro- 
ducing an  atmosphere  pure,  ozone  laden,  and  invigorating. 

Her  grazing  lands  extend  from  the  plains  and  mesas  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  10,000  feet  high  and  bountifully  covered  with  nature's 
choicest  nourishment — gramma  ^rass — which  retains  to  a  surprising 
degree  its  succulence  and  nutrition,  even  when  only  cured  by  wind 
and  weather  where  it  grew,  with  no  assistance  from  mankind. 

New  Mexico's  natural  adaptability  to  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing 
was  recognized  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  settled  in  this  section 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  introduced  large  numbei's  of 
Merino  sheep,  which  soon  became  the  principal  support  of  the  people, 
furnishing  them  with  food  and  raiment.  Since  that  time  this  induj^try 
has  a  prominent  position  in  the  Territory,  and  it  is  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  lor  many  years  past,  the  most  important  and  profitable  in  New 
Mexico.  At  this  time  there  are  owned  in  the  Temtory  of  New  Mex- 
ico over  4,000,000  head  of  sheep,  including  the  lambs  grown  this  yeAr, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  State  possessing  many  similar  advan- 
tages, our  Territory  towers  above  all  other  States  and  Territories  in 
the  number  of  sheep  owned.  The  original  stock  was  of  the  Spanish 
Merino  type  of  sheep,  and  from  lack  of  fine-bred  rams  to  keep  up 
and  improve  the  strain  they  gradually  deteriorated  in  character  until 
the^  became  a  class  unto  themselves,  displaying  more  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  wild  than  of  domestic  animals.  This  trait  developed  in 
these  sheep  an  ability  to  hunt  for  their  food  and  enable  them  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  scanty  herbage  and  to  live  without  water  for  many  days, 
whenever  conditions  demanded  or  necessitated  such  modes  of  living. 
To-day,  though  improved  by  the  best  blooded  stock  to  be  found,  they 
still  possess  these  desirable  characteristics. 

The  ewes  make  splendid  mothers,  caring  for  their  lambs  in  a  manner 
unequaled  by  any  other  breed  of  sheep  and  fearlessly  defending  them 
against  attack  by  carnivorous  wild  animals.  Their  fecundity  is  also 
remarkable,  and  there  is  always  a  high  perc^entage  of  lambs  born,  run- 
ning up,  in  some  flocks,  over  iOO  per  cent.  Possessing  such  qualities, 
the  increase  and  growth  of  the  flocks  is  very  rapid. 

With  their  inherited  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  sheep  business, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  a  class 
of  growers  who  can  excel  the  New  Mexican  sheep  men  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  economical  management  of  their  herds.  In  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks  they  have  experimented  with  different  breeds,  and  the 
results  have  convinced  our  best  sheep  men  that,  for  the  conditions 

grevailing  in  New  Mexico,  the  American  Merino  (the  Delaine  or 
^ambouillet  types)  is  superior  to  all  other  breeds  tried,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  their  sheep  they  have  imported 
many  fine-bred  rams  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Micvhi- 
gan,  for  some  of  which  as  high  as  $100  per  head  was  paid.    The  tine 
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typen  are  peculiarly  suited  to  New  Mexico,  not  simply  because  thev 
are  wool  and  mutton  sheep,  but  for  the  reason  that  sheep  in  our  Terri- 
tory are  grazed  upon  open  ranges,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  sheep  should  possess  the  quality  of  herding  together,  and  this  is 
a  leading  trait  of  the  Merino.  Some  of  the  long-wooled  mutton  breeds 
have  been  tried;  but  as  these  sheep  will  not  stay  '^bunched"  while 
feeding,  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  hera  on  the  open  ranges,  and  their 
decided  tendency  to  wander  oflF  singly  demands  unceasing  vigilance 
as  well  as  hard  and  tiresome  work  on  the  part  of  the  herders  to  hold 
them  together,  while  the  danger  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  always 
serious,  and  these  sheep  are  not  well  suited,  therefore,  for  open-range 
grazing. 

The  Rambouillets,  however,  being  of  pure  Merino  descent,  have 
inherited  the  flocking  qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  are  a  desir- 
able class  for  range  work.  They  are  free  from  wrinkles,  the  wool 
produced  is  the  finest  qualitv,  and  they  make  excellent  sheep  for 
mutton  purposes.  We  do  not  tnow  whether  it  is  due  to  the  climate, 
to  the  gramma  gi'ass,  or  to  the  breeding,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
mutton  from  New  Mexico  sheep  possesses  a  sweetness,  tenderness, 
and  delicacy  of  flavor  that  place  them  easily  in  the  front  rank  as 
choice  mutton  sheep.  These  qualities  are  so  well  known  that  *•' feed- 
ers" prefer  them  to  any  others,  and  the  demand  for  them  for  feeding 
pens  IS  so  great  that  the  growers  are  only  partially  able  to  supply  it. 
Nearh'  a  million  head  of  sheep  are  annuallv  taken  to  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  to  be  fattened  for  market. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  received  large  numbers  of  them,  and  the  high 
pHce  the  feeders  obtain  for  their  New  Mexico  sheep  demonstrates 
their  superiority  as  mutton  producers.  The  sheep  make  splendid 
feeders,  as  they  will  eagerly  and  greedily  feed  upon  alfalfa,  oats,  corn, 
wheat  screenings,  etc. ,  and  take  on  weight  very  rapidly.  Their  faculty 
for  adapting  themselves  to  existing  conditions  makes  them  very  desir- 
able animals  for  feeders,  as  they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  pens 
as  they  are  upon  the  ranges.  Sheep  are  also  being  fattened  around 
Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  upon  the  sugar-beet  pulp,  and  the  sugar  factory  there 
i*s  now  able  to  aavantageouslv  dispose  of  what  was  formerly  a  waste 
product.  Results  from  pulp  feeding  have  been  very  satisfactory,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  old  ewes.  The  pulp  furnishes  them  with  an 
abundant  supplv  of  rich  milk,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  raise  strong, 
well-developed  lambs. 

No  business  ofi'ers  more  profitable  returns  than  does  the  sheep-raising 
and  wool-growing  business  of  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time.     The 
cost  of  ininning  the  sheep  for  a  year  is  about  30  cents  per  head,  which 
covers  the  expenses  of  herding,  lambing,  shearing,  dipping,  taxes,  etc*. 
The  cost  of  shearing  amounte  to  2i  to  4  cents  per  head,  according  to 
the  class  of  sheep  shorn.     The  flocks  are  usually  run  in  Imndsof  8,000 
to  5,000.     The  people  of  New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed  in  the  manage- 
nient  of  sheep  nerds.     It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  sheep 
on  shares,  agreeing  to  return  double  the  number  of  young  and  healthy 
ewes  at  the  end  of  five  years,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  wool 
annually;  and  often,  after  the  five  years,  the  partv,  on  repaving,  has 
double  or  treble   the  original  number  left  for  himself.     T'he  flocks 
require  three  men,  or  two  men  and  a  boy,  and  two  or  three  dogs,  and, 
when  the  same  man  has  three  or  more  flocks,  another  man  of  expe- 
rience as  overseer.     Each  flock  also  has  a  donkey  and  camp  equipage. 
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which,  with  the  rations,  is  carried  on  the  donkey.  The  sheep  are 
grazed  from  place  to  place  within  the  range.  The  men  and  dogs  con- 
stantly remain  with  the  sheep  during  the  whole  year. 

The  following  statement  will  briefly  show  about  what  can  be  done 
in  the  sheej^  ana  wool  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  This 
is  the  way  it  works: 

4,000  ewes,  at  $3  per  head $12,000 

Expenses  for  one  year,  say  50  cente  per  head 2, 000 

Total  cost $14,00 

At  the  end  of  one  year  you  have: 

3,800  ewes  (5  per  cent  loss  allowed),  at  $3 $11,400 

21,000  pounds  of  wool,  at  12  cents 2,520 

3,100  lambs,  at  $2 6,200 

20,120 

Profit 6,120 

Fifty  percent  on  the  original  outlay  is  a  handsome  return  from  any 
enterprise,  and  we  believe  we  do  not  err  when  we  reiterate  that  the 
people  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  in  New  Mexico  are  following  the 
most  prohtable  business  in  the  West  to-day,  and  as  long  as  a  protec- 
tive tariff  guards  their  interests  the  prospects  and  ouuook  for  the 
future  are  certainly  very  bright  for  the  sheepmen, and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Territorj^  is  in  a  very  large  measure  commensurate  with  the 
success  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  capital,  brains,  and 
energies  to  this  important  industry. 

WOOL. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Territory  will  amount  to  fully  18,OOOJH)0 
pounds  this  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
very  low,  but  now,  owing  to  improved  breeding,  it  will  amount  to  a 
little  over  5  pounds  per  nead.  The  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  is  of 
a  diversified  character,  scaling  from  the  finest  Delaine-Merino  to  the 
coarsest  caipet.  The  improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  wools  has  been 
coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  sneep,  and  the  growers  are 
still  exerting  themselves  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  bringing  their 
flocks  and  wool  up  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  quality.  Many  years 
are  consumed  in  breeding  the  coai'se-wooled  stock  up  to  the  desired 
Merino  plane,  and  so  to-dav,  while  clips  are  shorn  that  will  comimre 
favorably  with  any  in  the  CTnited  States,  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
uniform  in  gmde,  but  will  contain  fleeces  producing  soils  running 
from  fine  to  carpet  wool.  The  lambs  of  each  succeeding  year  pi*oduce 
a  finer  grade  of  wool,  and  in  time,  if  the  growers  continue  to  use  fine 
Merino  rams,  the  wool  clip  of  New  Mexico  will  be  composed  of  fleeces 
uniform  in  grade  and  of  cnoice  character. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  fine  wool  in  the  world,  due 
to  the  crossing  of  the  fine-wooled  flocks  with  the  large-framed,  coarse, 
long-wooled  breeds.  The  tendency  to  breed  exclusively  for  a  large 
carcass  has  amounted  almost  to  a  craze  all  over  the  globe,  from  which 
the  New  Mexican  growers  have  been  comparatively  free.  They  have 
again  displayed  their  intelligence  by  directing  their  efforts  solely  to 
the  production  of  fine-wooled  mutton  sheep,  and  the  certain  advance 
of  fine  wools  to  a  high  point  will  amply  reward  them  for  their  fore- 
sight and  labors. 
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The  following  tables,  furnished  hy  one  of  the  large  wool-scouring 
plants  situated  at  Las  Vegas,  indicate  the  diversity  m  the  wool  clips 
grown  in  the  Territory: 

A  clip  of  40,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  yielded:  i*^'r  <eni. 

Scoured  fine  wool 1 . , 65 

Scoureii  fine  medium :i5 

A  clip  of  90,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium 97 

Quarter-blood 2 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  77,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium IH) 

Quarter-blood 9 

Blanket 1 

A  dip  of  31,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  medium 2 

Three-eighths 59 

Quarter-blood 17 

Blanket 18 

Carpet 4 

A  clip  of  20,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  three-eighths '. 4:^ 

Quarter-blood : 81 

Blanket 16 

Carpet 10 

There  are  many  clips  that  will  show  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
the  low  sorts  (blanket  and  cari^et)  than  is  indicated  in  the  tables  quoted 
above. 

The  production  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  wool  has  brought  within 
our  borders  another  impoi*tant  industry — the  business  of  scouring  wool 
as  well  as  of  sorting  it  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  manufac- 
turers' use.  Three  large  plants  have  been  erected  at  Las  Vegas.  There 
is  also  one  located  at  Albuquerque.  There  is  in  addition  to  these  a 
scouring  plant  at  Trinidad,  CWo.,  across  the  New  Mexican  line,  which 
handles  large  quantities  of  wool  grown  in  northern  and  northeastern 
New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Eddy  has  also  a  large  plant  recently  put 
into  operation. 

These  scouring  mills  have  been  the  prominent  factor  in  securing  for 
the  growers  fullprices  for  their  clips.  The  benefits  they  confer  upon 
the  sheep  men  are  numerous.  Their  presence  and  anxiety  to  secure 
wool  has  developed  a  competition  among  buyers  that  has  reacted  to 
the  growers'  benefit.  The  scouring  of  wool  at  home  results  in  a  big 
saving  in  freight  charges,  as  all  the  grease  and  sand  carried  by  the 
wool  is  eliminated,  and  transportation  charges  are  only  paid  on  clean 
wool.  They  are  a  school  for  the  groweis,  as  they  teach  them  the 
shrinkage  of  the  wool  and  the  percentage  of  the  various  sorts  t*iken 
from  it;  and,  as  all  wool  is  bought  ana  sold  on  a  scoured  basis,  it 
is  very  necessary  that  they  should  possess  this  information,  as  it 
enables  them  to  dispose  of  their  products  intelligently  and  to  good 
advantage.  If  wool  is  consigned  to  an  Kastern  conunission  house  to 
be  sold,  the  charges  are  less  for  handling  scoured  wool  than  for  grease 
wool,  the  growers  have  more  money  to  spend  at  home,  and  their  sup- 
|K)rt  of  the  scouring  mills  keeps  employed  in  New  Mexico  much  cap- 
ital and  many  hands.  The  benefits  of  scouring  mills  to  a  community 
are  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  I^as  Vegas,  which  is  to-day  the  best 
wool  market  in  the  Southwest,  and  wool  is  shipped  to  that  point  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  growers  being  attracted 
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there  b\'  its  excellent  outlet  for  wool.  If  the  grower  sells  his  wool  to 
an  Ea^^tern  buyer  in  the  grease,  he  has  to  pay  the  freight  as  well  as  the 
charge  for  scouring  the  wool,  as  he  well  Knows,  and  if  he  can  save  the 
money  paid  for  hauling  the  grease  and  dirt  in  his  wool,  it  is  certainly 
to  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  also  better  for  the  Territory  to  have 
this  work  done  here,  as  it  encourages  an  important  industr}^  here  and 
adds  to  the  wealth  ot  New  Mexico.  That  the  conversion  of  the  wool 
just  a.-^  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back  into  the  condition  required  by 
the  manufacturers  has  been  remunerative  to  the  growers  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  letters  which  were  received,  with  numerous 
others  of  similar  import,  bj"  one  of  the  leading  scouring  mills  at  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex. : 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  to  say  that  I  want  you  to  scour 
my  wool,* as  you  "have  done  for  many  years. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  reputation  of  your  company  in  the  wool 
market  of  the  East  is  such  that  wool  sorted  and  scoured  by  it  sells  for  the  highcBt 
market  price;  and  in  regard  to  my  wool,  when  you  scour  it,  and  I  see  the  market 
<juotation8  for  scoured  wools,  I  know  exactly  wnat  it  is  worth,  and  I  believe  the 
owners  of  fine  w^ool  can  realize  more  by  scouring  than  selling  in  the  grease.  For 
instance,  two  vears  ago,  when  you  scoured  it,  I  realized,  after  Si  expenses  had  been 
paid,  $1,668.4§  over  the  highest  price  I  was  offered  for  it  in  the  grease. 

I  often  hear  it  asserted  that  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  we  can  not  raise  such 
wool  as  is  produced  in  Montana  and  Northern  States,  and  it  may  be  true;  but,  never- 
theleHs,  I  have  received  for  every  clip  you  have  scoured  the  past  six  years  the  same 
price,  and  I  think  I  owe  somethmg  to  your  company  for  the  tnorough  manner  it  wa.< 
«ort4i<l,  scoured,  and  put  up,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you. 
Yours,  truly, 


J.  G.  Clancby. 


P.  S. — I  hope  to  have  over  100,000  pounds  this  coming  clip. 


We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  handled  our  clip  la?t 
year  and  the  price  you  got  for  us.  It  is  our  intention  to  place  this  spring's  clip, 
which  will  be  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  200,000  pounds,  in  your  hands  again,  as  we 
believe  all  fine  wools  should  be  handled  through  a  srouring-mill,  as  there  is  a  big 
saving  in  freight  and  in  the  commission  charged  for  selling  the  wool.  We  are  eon- 
vince<l  that  we  can  get  more  money  from  our  clip  in  this  manner  than  if  it  is  handled 
or  diH]x>8ed  of  in  any  other  way. 

Yours,  truly,  *  McIntosh  &  McGillivray. 

The  sheep  business  of  New  Mexico  has  also  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  enterprise  at  home,  viz,  that  of  wool  pulling  and 
tanning.  There  are  located  at  Las  Vegas  two  wool-puUine  plants,  one 
of  which  is  also  engaged  in  the  tannmg  of  leather.  The  processes 
tlnough  which  a  sheep  pelt  goes  from  the  time  it  is  taken  off  the  car- 
cass until  it  is  conveited  into  leather  are  many  and  interesting.  When 
the  pelts  are  received  by  the  puller  they  are  soaked  in  tanks  filled  with 
clear,  soft  water.  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly  softened,  the  water  is 
drained  off,  usually  in  hydro-exti'actors.  If  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  process  is  used,  the  pelts  are  then  suspended  from  the  ten- 
terhooks m  closed  rooms  called  the  sweat  houses.  Steam  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  heat  upon  the  skin 
i-auses  the  wool  to  be  easily  removed  from  the  skin  after  hanng  been 
sweated  for  about  forty -eight  hours.  The  use  of  depilatories  is  largely 
supplanting  the  sweating  method.  In  this  case  the  flesh  side  of  the 
pelt  is  painted  with  a  solution  of  the  depilatory.  The  pelt  is  folded 
and  laid  away  for  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  season 
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of  the  year  and  the  strength  of  solution,  after  which  the  wool  can  be 
pulled  from  the  skin  with  great  ease,  the  depilatory  having  destroyed 
or  eaten  the  roots  of  the  wool  fibers.  As  the  pullers  remove  the  wool 
thev  sort  it  into  different  classes  belonging  to  pulled  wool,  which  are 
tecnnicallv  known  as  extras,  tine  super,  A  super,  B  super,  and  C  super. 
The  pelt  from  which  the  wool  has  been  taken  is  now  termed  the  *•'  slat," 
and  it  is  then  put  through  the  process  of  liming,  beaming,  bating,  or 
drenching.  At  this  stage,  if  the  puller  is  also  a  tanner,  the  slat  goes 
to  the  tanning  department,  whence  it  finally  emerges  as  leather. 
There  are  about  twenty  different  processes  for  tanning  slats,  the  four 
principal  ones  being  the  chrome,  the  oil,  the  bark,  and  the  alum.  If 
the  puller  does  not  desire  to  tan  the  slats,  he  proceeds  to  pickle  them, 
in  w-hich  state  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  or  they  may  be  sold 
to  those  who  tan  the  slats  only  and  do  not  engage  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  pulling.  The  work  of  pickling  is  performed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  slats  m  good  condition  for  tanning  when  they  are  not  tanned 
immediately  after  the  bating  process. 

The  location  of  these  plants  within  the  Territory  supplies  the  grow- 
ers with  a  splendid  home  market,  iust  as  the  wool-scouring  mills  fur- 
nish him  with  an  unsurpassed  outlet  for  his  wool  clip.  New  Mexico 
pelts  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  their  leather-making  qualities. 
Eastern  tanners  prefer  them  to  all  others  on  account  of  their  fineness 
of  grain  and  toughness,  and  they  are  largely  used  in  the  production 
of  imitation  morocco  and  other  leathers,  as  well  as  for  glove  stock,  for 
which  they  are  eminently  suited.  If  the  butchers  and  herders  will 
exercise  proper  care  in  removing  the  pelt  from  the  carcass  and  curing 
it  afterwards,  thev  can  obtain  fancy  prices  for  them.  Pullers  and  tan- 
ners have  complained  at  times  that  excellent  skins  have  been  ruined 
for  leather  purposes  by  reason  of  careless  skinning  and  handling  in 
the  primal  stages,  an  objection  that  should  and  can  be  easily  reme- 
died by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
skin  the  animals  and  prepare  the  pelts  for  shipment  to  the  pullers. 

GREAT  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  IN   CATTLE   AND   SHEEP  BUSINESS. 

A  number  of  lines  of  business  in  which  large  gains  are  now  realized 
have  been  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  this  report.  And  what 
many  are  now  doing  many  more  could  do,  for  one  beauty  about  New 
Mexico  is  that  an  investment  here  is  not  simply  one  nail  driving  out 
another.  Every  department  of  industry  and  enterprise  has  abundant 
room  for  many  additions,  the  newcomers  doing  as  well  as  the  old,  and 
the  old  suffering  no  competition  from  the  new.  Were  the  stock 
investments  of  New  Mexico  doubled  in  value  by  the  addition  of  now 
ranges  and  new  animals,  the  old  interests  would  not  be  damaged  a 
particle,  since  the  return  on  investment  in  this  industry  is  determined 
Dy  the  condition  throughout  the  nation.  So  with  the  production  of 
wool  and  hides  and  pelts.  For  those  having  the  means  and  somewhat 
of  experience,  the  cattle  or  shee]^  business  offers  a  field  of  almost  lim- 
itless opportunity  and  vast  profit,  either  in  the  purchase  of  present 
ranges  or  the  development  of  others,  should  breeaing  be  proposed;  or 
in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  development  of  new  ranches,  should  feed- 
ing and  fattening  be  contemplated. 

These  enterprises  require,  of  course,  a  considemble  outlay  of  money 
in  the  purchases  of  stock  and  ranches,  though  the  ranges  are  practi- 
6*87 22 
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callyfree,  the  location  or  development  of  water  placing  the  surrounding 
unwatered  lands  at  the  use  of  the  locator.  But  similar  stock  industries 
can  not  be  entered  upon  elsewhere  and  to  the  same  extent  with  less 
money,  nor  will  the  returns  elsewhere  be  so  satisfactory.  Because  of 
winter  mildness,  maintenance  is  less  costly,  and  because  of  climatic 
excellence  losses  are  fewer  and  increase  is  at  a  much  larger  ratio. 
The  stockbreeders'  El^-sian  fields  lie  in  New  Mexi(^o. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  material  results  accruing  to  the 
cattle  mterests  of  New  Mexico  for  the  vear  ending  June  80,  1900,  have  been  the  best 
experienced  for  at  least  a  decade,  fhe  losfes  in  range  stock  consequent  to  the 
extraordinarily  severe  winter  of  1898  and  1899  were  confined  entirely  to  the  \yooT  and 
weak  old  cows  that  were  unable  to  go  far  away  from  the  watering  places  in  search  of 
pasture,  and  were  always  the  first  to  be  seen  when  stock  was  shown  to  intending 
purchasers,  and  invariably  made  a  bad  impression  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bulk  of 
the  herd,  so  that  their  removal  by  the  elements  has  proved  to  be  very  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  blessing  in  disuse,  so  much  more  satisfactory  do  the  herds  appear  with- 
out them.  And  further,  if  there  were  any  germs  of  infectious  disease  lurking  on  the 
range,  they  were  likewise  destroyed.  Not  a  single  case  of  anything  of  the  sort  has 
been  reported  to  this  office  since  my  last  report,  and  the  health  of  the  cattle  was 
never  better. 

From  July  1  the  season  of  1899  was  favorable  to  the  stock  interests,  water  every- 
where, and  grass  well  cured  before  frost;  stock  of  all  kinds  were  well  prepared  to  kg 
through  the  balance  of  the  year  without  suffering.  This  followed  by  an  unusually 
mild  winter  no  appreciable  loss  was  experienced.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Territory  the  summer  rains  set  in  a  month  earlier  than  usual  and  have  kept  up 
until  now,  making  the  present  one  of  the  most  favorable  seasons  for  the  stock  inter- 
ests ever  known. 

Inspectors  report  that  the  increase  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Territory  will  run 
from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  breeding  cattle,  and  that  owing  to  the  abuncfance  and 
freshness  of  the  pasture  all  will  be  saved  and  well  grown,  and  that  the  improvement 
of  grade  over  that  of  all  previous  years  is  especially  noticeable.  That  the  active 
demand  for  a  well-bred  yearling  at  $20  and  the  slow  sale  of  a  scrub  at  any  price  has 
been  an  object  lesson  to  the  nonprogressive  cattleman  that  can  not  be  disregarded  if 
he  continues  in  the  business,  and  the  production  of  a  class  of  cattle  of  as  high  a 
grade  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  range  will  with  safety  permit  is  now  fully  under  wav. 
That,  in  introducing  new  blood  for  the  improvment  in  grade,  the  tendency  is  strongly 
to  the  Herefords,  though  many  of  our  foremost  cattlemen  well  qualified  to  judge, 
claim  the  first  cross  on  our  native  stock  should  be  on  the  Durham,  to  give  shape, 
size,  and  bone,  and  the  Herefords  put  in  later  to  impress  their  well-known  rustling 
qualities. 

The  demand  for  all  classes  of  cattle  has  been  strong.  There  have  been  sold  and 
delivered  since  January  1, 1900,  86,470  head  of  cattle  mostly  one  and  two  year  old 
steers  at  from  $15  to  *$20  per  head  for  ones  and  $18  to  $27  for  twos,  according  to 
quality  and  accessibility.  Threes  and  up  are  very  scarce  and  can  not  be  found  in  any 
great  number  in  single  hands. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  demand  for  heifers  and  stock  cattle,  but  in  these  classes 
not  much  trading  has  been  done,  their  owners  no  longer  being  in  financial  straits  in 
view  of  the  outlook,  preferring  to  hold  them  for  their  increase  and  the  growth  they 
will  surely  take  on  owing  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  pasture  at  hand. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  (juestion  of  the  Kansas  com  crop  is  a  problem  of  great 
interest  to  the  New  Mexico  stockman,  for  on  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  range  for  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year,  and  until  that  crop 
is  assured,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  numbers  that  mav  be  rjequired  for 
feeding  to  a  finish.  There  are  plenty  of  steers  vet  in  the  Territory  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  if  the  present  indications  for  an  immense  com  crop  in  that  State 
are  realized. 

Outside  of  the  land  grants  the  greater  portion  of  the  range  in  this  Territory  is  on 
the  public  domain.  The  question  of  leasing  these  lands  in  large  bodies  is  now  bem^ 
agitate<i  mostly  by  the  peo})le  living  in  States  that  have  none  within  their  borders. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  the  sentiment  that 
men  are  better  entitled  to  the  privile^  of  making  homes  for  themselves  and  ^^^Pj^ 
wherever  the  conditions  will  permit  it  than  that  these  lands  shall  be  monopolized 
for  the  exclusive  breeding  of  stock  seems  to  prevail  in  this  Territory. 
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During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  214,053  head,  mostly  steer  cattle,  were  sold 
and  removed  from  the  Territory,  amounting  at  current  values  to  upwards  of  $4,000,000, 
and  during  the  same  period  there  were  brought  into  the  Territory  to  remain  13,095 
head,  of  which  5,391  were  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  La  Rue, 
Secretary y  Cattle  Scmitary  Board. 
JrLY  7,  1900. 

FOREST   RESERVES. 

The  forest  reserves  of  New  Mexico,  two  in  number,  the  Pecos  River 
and  the  Gila  reserves,  cover  an  area  of  160  townships,  or  3,701,040  acres. 
The  Pecos  River  Reserve  of  431,040  acres  is  situated  north  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  New  Mexico,  partly  in  Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel,  and  Mora 
counties.  It  was  created  to  protect  the  head  waters  of  the  Pecos. 
Several  ranges  of  mountains,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
8,000  to  13,000  feet  high,  cover  the  reserve.  The  Gila  Reserve,  3,270,000 
acres,  is  located  in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  in  Grant  and  Socorro 
counties.  It  protects  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  MogoUon,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Tularosa,  the  Black,  the 
Little,  and  the  Diablo  mountains  are  the  most  impoiiant  mountain 
ranges  on  that  reserve.  The  establishment  of  a  third  reserve  in  the 
Capitan  and  White  mountains  in  Lincoln  County,  in  southern  New 
Mexico,  is  spoken  of  by  departmental  oflBcials,  ana  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  head  waters  of  the  Bonito,  Eagle  Creek,  Rindoso,  and  Rio 
Hondo.  The  area  of  this  proposed  reserve  is  to  be  250,000  acres. 
There  is  also  talk  of  establishing  a  reserve  in  the  Zuni  Mountains  in 
western  Valencia  County,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  5,782  square  miles  covered  by  forest  reserves  in  New  Mexico 
is  a  magnificent  domain.  It  is  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and 
one-hafl  of  Connecticut  taken  together,  an  area  that  suppjorts  over 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  or  fully  five  times  the  present  population  of  this 
Territory.  It  is  a  domain  which  in  lumber  alone  is  wortn  great  wealth. 
But  on  tne  reserves  are  also  some  of  the  largest  and  richest  mineral  de- 
posits in  New  Mexico.  Some  of  the  best  grazing  lands  are  found  on 
their  mesas  and  hillsides.  Good  agricultural  lands  exist  along  the  river 
bottoms,  in  the  canons,  and  in  the  valleys  between  the  ranges.  The 
ground  cleared  of  forest  growth  makes  very  fertile  farm  land,  as  has 
Been  demonstrated  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  running  water  on  these  reserves,  a  higher  average  of  i-ainf all 
than  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  and  many  natural  reservoir  sites  which 
might  have  been  utilized  to  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  but 
arid  land. 

The  creation  of  forest  reserves  retarded  and  in  some  respects  ended 
all  prospects  of  utilizing  for  settlement  some  of  the  most  desirable 
parts  of  all  New  Mexico.  The  lumber  industry  on  the  land  included 
m  the  forest  reserves,  of  course,  has  been  destroyed. 

The  growth  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  out  of  question,  for 
all  land  within  the  reseiT^s  has  been  withdrawn  from  settlement  and 
much  of  the  agricultural  land  already  settled  is  being  relinquished  to 
the  Government.  The  storing  and  utilization  for  irrigation  purposes 
of  the  flood  waters  on  the  reserves  at  present  can  not  be  thought  of. 
Mineral  exploitation  has  been  retarded  owing  to  restrictions  as  to  the 
use  of  timber,  because  food  and  other  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  a  long 
distance  and  l^cause  railroads  are  not  likely  to  be  built,  for  the  present 
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at  least,  over  public  land  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  homestead 
entry.  There  remains  only  the  stock  industry,  dependent  upon  good 
jSfrazing,  that  might  continue  to  make  its  home  upon  the  forest  resenes, 
but  under  present  restrictions  it  also  is  doomed  to  be  wiped  out  within 
a  few  years. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  New  Mexico  lost  heavily  in  prospective 
growth  and  wealth  through  the  establishment  of  forest  resenes. 
Nevertheless  the  people  of  the  Territory  acknowledge  the  great  good 
(some  of  which,  however,  is  still  problematical)  desired  to  be  accom- 
plished by  forest  reserves.  It  is  readily  seen  that  forests  afford  some 
protection  to  the  head  waters  of  streams.  A  continuous  supply  of 
water  is  furnished  by  the  trees  retaining  the  snow  in  the  mountains 
until  a  late  period  of  the  summer  season.  The  trees  shade  the  banks 
of  the  river  from  the  sun  and  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
water.  The  withdrawal  of  the  land  from  settlement  prevents  the 
diversion  of  the  head  waters  of  streams  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
snow  Iving  on  the  ground  late  in  spring  on  forest  reserves  acts  as  a 
cover  for  me  voung  growing  shrubs  and  small  growth  of  timber.  The 
forest  growth  affords  protection  against  the  chilly  blasts  of  frigid 
winds  that  sweep  across  the  prairie.  It  also  gives  sfielter  to  live  stock 
and  herders  in  tune  of  storm.  Last,  and  certainly  not  least,  the  forest 
reserves  are  ideal  resorts  in  summer  and  excellent  bunting  and  fishing 
ground  at  all  times. 

But  all  these  aims  can  be  attained  and  these  benefits  secured  with- 
out burdensome,  meddlesome,  and  unnecessary  restrictions  or  total 
prohibition  of  grazing  upon  the  reserves.  The  damage  caused  by  the 
grazing  of  sheep  and  goats  in  wooded  regions  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  in  some  respects  is  imaginary.  It  certainly  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  benefit  it  confers  upon  the  reserves  and  the  mate- 
rial profit  that  it  means  to  their  owners  and  indirectly,  also,  to  the 
Territory.  In  the  first  place  the  prohibition  of  the  grazing  of  sheep 
and  goats  upon  the  reserves  works  untold  hardship  and  is  bringing 
material  ruin  to  man}^  settlers  who  were  upon  the  land  before  it  was 
set  apart  as  forest-reseiTe  ground.  For  many  generations  back  their 
ancestors  lived  upon  the  same  ground,  and  tfieir  herds  and  flocks  are 
their  sole  wealth,  accumulated  through  several  centuries  of  hardships, 
danger,  and  exposure.  Their  capital  and  means  of  livelihood  is  tne 
range  round  about  them.  They  settled  in  those  sections  because  they 
believed,  and  had  cause  to  believe,  that  they  would  remain  unmolested 
in  their  giazing  privileges.  Now,  after  such  long  undisputed  vo^- 
session,  the  United  States  Government  steps  in  and  evicts  these  settlers 
in  the  most  heartless  manner.  The  range  beyond  them  outside  of  the 
forest  reserve  has  been  taken  up  by  others  or  is  valueless  on  account 
of  drought  or  other  untoward  circumstances.  The  homes  they  have 
built  and  the  welLs  they  have  drilled  are  worthless  to  them,  for  they 
nmst  now  sell  their  flocks  and  herds,  if  the}'  can  find  a  buyer,  or  they 
must  allow  them  to  perish,  and  then  they  themselves  must  leave  the 
homes  of  their  fathers  to  find  means  for  making  a  livelihood  elsewhere. 
The  forests  have  existed  for  decades  and  so  have  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  not  until  the  present  day  have  they  been  thought  to  interfere 
with  each  other 

The  sheep  and  goats  have  been  the  protectors  of  the  forest.  By 
nibbling  short  the  grass  and  undergrowtn  they  have  created  barriers 
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against  forest  fires.  Trees  on  the  reserves,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, are  not  at  all  dense  in  their  growth,  and  forest  fires  could  not 
spread  unless  by  the  grass  and  undergrowth.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  herders  on  the  reserves  aids  in  the  quick  detection  and 
extinguishing  of  any  incipient  forest  fires.  The  herders  know  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  assist  in  preserving  the  forest  growth  and  extin- 
guishing fires.  They  can  be  of  great  aid  in  that  respect  to  the 
force  of  i-angers,  which,  even  if  it  were  ten  times  its  present  number, 
would  still  Ixi  inadequate  for  reserves  so  vast  that  tney  cover  6,000 
square  miles.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  as  much  material  ben- 
efit out  of  the  forest  reserves  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 

So,  while  the  people  of  New  Mexico  acquiesce  willingly  in  the  losses 
the  Territoiy  necessarily  sustains  by  withdrawing  such  large  areas  of 
good  land  from  homestead  or  (Jesert-land  entry  and  from  purchase  by 
settlers,  they  ask  that  the  restrictions  hedging  in  these  reserves  be  not 
made  unnecessarily  severe;  that  the  force  of  forest  rangers  be  increased 
so  that  each  ranger  can  give  his  attention  solely  to  a  limited  area:  that 
streams  be  restocked  with  fish  and  that  game  be  protected;  that  the 
land  not  strictly  forest  land  be  again  thrown  open  to  entry,  and  that 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  be  allowed  to  graze  upon  the  forest  lands,  if 
necessary  in  limited  number  and  within  necessary  regulations,  but  free 
of  charge  and  without  burdensome  restrictions. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Forestry, 

Stmta  Fe,  X.  Me.r.^  May  :>S,  1900. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  May  7,  a<ldressed  to  tlie 
superintendent  of  forest  ret^erves,  New  Mexico,  cailinjr  for  a  complete  report  of  exist- 
ing conditions  on  the  two  forest  reservations  in  the  Territory,  viz,  u\q^  (lila  and 
Pecos.  I  have  waited  until  now  in  order  that  this  report  might  Ije  made  by  the 
superintendent  proper,  Hon.  W.  H.  Buntain,  who  has  been  away  from  his  office 
since  March  20  on  a  leave  of  al)sence,  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
work;  but  I  am  officially  notified  that  Mr.  Buntain  ha«  resigned,  and  that  I  am  to 
remain  in  charge  as  acting  superintendent  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  I  there- 
fore feel  called  upon  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  report  called  for  by  you  and  give 
you  such  information  as  I  have  in  my  possession,  which  of  course  will  be  limited,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  had  charge  of  the  office  only  since  April  30,  and  the  data  from 
which  my  report  is  made  is  gathered  from  reports  of  forest  supervisors  on  these  res- 
ervations, and  1  shall  attempt  only  general  summary  of  the  conditions. 

First,  as  to  the  Gila  River  Reserve.  The  timber  is  in  good  and  healthy  condition, 
and  the  undergrowth,  small  pine,  over  the  entire  reserve  is  growing  nicely,  due  in  a 
l^i^ge  measure  to  the  excessive  precipitation  which  for  the  month  of  April,  as  reported 
by  M.  M.  Mulhall,  was  0.85  of  an  inch. 

No  fires  of  any  consequence  have  been  reported  on  this  reserve  since  January,  and 
specific  instructions  were  issued  in  this  office  to-day.  May  23,  to  Supervisors  Langen- 
berg  and  McClure,  to  so  systematize  their  force  of  rangers  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  large  fires  this  summer,  w^hich  reorganization,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove 
effective  and  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

The  order  excluding  sheep  and  goats  from  this  reservation  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended by  telegram  from  Honorable  Commissioner-General  of  the  Land  Office, 
dated  January  10,  pending  an  investigation  which  the  superintendent  of  forestry 
was  directed  to  make  at  once.  Because  of  ill  health  and  subsequent  resignation  of 
Superintendent  Buntain,  this  investigation  and  report  has  not  been  made,  and  will 
doubtless  occupy  the  attention  of  the  new  superintendent  at  an  early  date.  Mean- 
while sheep  and  goats  are  grazing  on  this  reservation. 

This  office  is  also  in  receipt  of  numerous  petitions  from  settlers  on  the  Gila  River 
Reserve,  for  the  elimination  of  townships  13,  14,  and  15  south,  ranges  19,  20,  and 
21  west,  setting  up  the  fact  that  the  country  embraced  in  this  territory  is  a  high, 
rolling  mesa,  cut  up  by  low  mountains  and  long  draws  and  ra\'ines,  and  contains  no 
timber  growth,  except  scattering  scrub  oaks  and  occasional  small  juniper  and  pine. 
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and  is  not  adapted  to  forest  growth,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  forest,  or  of  such  a  natare 
as  to  become  forest  land,  but  is  purely  and  solely  high,  dry,  open,  broken  mesa  land, 
adapted  only  to  grazing  purposes. 

Tne  honorable  Commissioner,  in  letter  of  date  April  3,  has  directed  superintendent 
of  forestry  to  go  upon  and  personally  examine  and  make  a  detailed  report  upon  the 
requested  elimination  of  said  land,  and  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  new  superin- 
tendent to  this  order  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve^  I  would  most  respectfully  report 
the  forest,  like  that  of  the  Gila,  in  splendid  condition,  and  the  undergrowth  of  small 
pine  and  all  manner  of  vegetation  in  excellent  condition  for  holding  moisture,  due 
m  part  to  the  fact  that  last  year  sheep  and  goats  were  excluded  from  the  reservation, 
ana  the  further  fact  that  during  the  month  of  April  the  precipitation  was  the  largest 
known  on  this  reservation  since  the  records  have  been  kept  by  the  local  weatner 
bureau  at  Santa  Fe.  The  amount  of  snow  that  remained  on  the  ground  was  the 
largest  on  record,  total  precipitation  for  the  month  of  April  being  2.10  inches. 

No  fires  have  occurred  on  the  Pecos  Reserve  during  the  year  of  any  consequence. 
The  only  timber  depredations  reported  since  1st  of  Marcn  have  been  committed 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  reservation,  where  the  line  of  the  reserve  is  not  well 
marked.  The  trespasses  have  been  small,  and  were  reported  to  the  Federal  grand 
jury  at  Las  Vegas  last  week  by  Forest  Ranger  Charles  T.  McGlone,  who  has  charge  of 
that  part  of  the  reserve. 

By  reason  of  an  order  which  issued  from  the  General  Land  OflBce  April  17,  19(W, 
all  persons  desiring  to  graze  cattle  and  horses  upon  the  reservations  of  New  Mexico 
will  be  rejiuired  to  make  applidktion  for  the  granting  of  such  privil^e,  agreeing  in 
their  application  to  pay  for  pasturage  such  reasonable  compensation  as  may  subse- 
quently be  fixed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  their  application* 
snail  be  approved.  The  number  of  cattle  and  horses  admitted  to  graze  during  the 
grazing  season  for  this  year  has,  however,  been  limited  and  fixed  as  follows: 


Cattle. 

Horses. 

GilaRlver 

200,000 
40,000 

5,0(0 

Pecos  Kiver 

600 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  C.  McClure, 

Acting  SaperinlendftU. 
Governor  M.  A.  Otero,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

PREHISTORIC  TIMES. 

Amonff  the  Pueblos  the  houses  were  communal  as  well  as  the  lands, 
the  builaing  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  stories,  each  successive 
one  receding  several  paces  from  the  face  of  the  one  immediately  below 
it,  and  each  entered  only  from  above  bv  means  of  scaling  ladders  let 
down  or  taken  up  for  that  purpose.  These  edifices  were  constructed 
of  adobe  (sun-dried  bricks),  cobblestones  held  together  bj'  adobe  mor- 
tar, or  matched  stone  without  mortar,  the  numerous  rooms  being 
ceiled  with  beams  covered  with  earth.  Each  village  or  community 
usually  contains  two  or  three  of  these  buildings,  which  looked  more 
like  fortresses  than  dwellings,  though  indeed  designed  for  both 
purposes. 

One  such  structure  at  Weqwgi  was  700  feet  in  circumference  and 
contained  99  rooms.  Pueblo  Bonito  was  544  feet  long  by  314  feet 
wide,  with  300  apartments.  The  pueblo  of  Penasco  Blanco  was  1,700 
feet  long  and  comprised  112  roonis.  Among  the  remains  of  the  sacred 
city  of  recos  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  for  ages  preserved 
the  holy  fire  of  Montezuma.  Its  dimensions  are  191  leet  m  length, 
35  feet  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  in  height,  encompassed  by  walls  6  leet 
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in  thickness.  The  interior  is  divided  into  compartments,  having  cells, 
cisterns,  and  tanks,  but  the  outworks  and  turrets  are  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  Taos  pueblo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  these  ancient  dwellings  to  be  found  in  modern  use. 
There  are  two  houses,  on  Opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream,  between 
300  and  400  feet  long  by  about  150  feet  wide,  anciently  connected  by 
a  bridge.  They  are  five  and  six  stories  high,  terraced  from  bottom  to 
top,  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  with  entrance  to  each 
story,  as  above  mentioned,  by  ladders  giving  access  to  trap  doors  in 
the  roof.  With  these  ladders  drawn  up  at  night  and  a  sentinel  sta- 
tioned upon  the  housetop  to  give  notice  of  approaching  dangfer,  the 
peaceful  Pueblos  could  sleep  in  security,  tnou^h  surrounded  by 
marauding  hordes  of  bloodthirsty  Apaches,  Navajoes,  and  Utes.  In 
these  buildings  at  Taos  about  800  men,  women,  and  children,  like 
one  family  and  in  apparently  the  greatest  harmony,  occupy  the 
identical  abodes  used  bv  their  forefathers  for  generations  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Columbus  or  that  of  his  royal  patrons. 

Following  is  an  interesting  article  upon  a  strange  race  of  people 
known  as  tlie  ^'clitf  dwellers,"  long  since  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  enough  traces  are  left  to  make  scientists  eager  for 
further  investigation  of  what  was  once  the  home  of  this  now  extinct 
people: 

CLIFF   DWELLERS. 

Very  important  explorations  have  lately  been  made  in  the  Santa  Clara  Cafion  in 
regard  to  tne  famous  cliff  dwellers,  which  are  visited  every  vear  by  hundreds  of  ])eo- 
pte.  This  party  of  explorers  measured  the  communal  huildinj?  of  the  ancient  and 
alandoned  cliff  dwellers,  and  foimd  it  to  be  300  by  400  feet,  three  stories  high,  and 
containing  approximately  2,000  rooms.  They  excavate<l  two  rooms  and  founcl  the 
walls  in  good  state  of  preservation,  with  some  evidence  of  building  skill.  The^-  din- 
co/ered  considerable  pottery  beautifully  decorated  with  geometrical  designs  and 
partly  glaze<l,  somethmg  unusual,  as  the  pottery  heretofore  found  was  generally 
UDglazed.  Many  turkey  bones  gave  evidence  that  the  ancient  occupants  knew  the 
goxi  points  of  tne  national  bird.  The  turkey  corrals  were  found  to  be  small  and 
coinected  with  the  living  rooms  by  a  low  archway  only  high  enough  for  a  turkey  to 
sli^  through.  In  the  two  rooms  pipes  of  an  unusual  shape  were  found.  One  was  in 
imtation  of  a  prickly  pear  and  the  other  of  a  cactus.  There  were  evidences  that 
the  cliff  dwellers  grew  tobacco,  and  the  charred  corn  found  proves  that  they  also 
grev  com.  There  was  evidence  that  the  building  had  l)een  deserted  in  ha^te  and 
thai  the  cliff  dwellers  had  left  nearlv  everything  behind  them.  The  most  impor- 
tant discovery,  however,  w^as  that  of  nine  skeletons  almost  complete.  The  skulls 
ehov  that  the  cliff  dwellers  were  not  Indians,  but  were  allieil  to  the  Caucasian  race. 
The  back  of  the  skull  is  fiat,  but  the  forehead  is  well  developed.  The  chin  is  strong, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  face  must  have  been  long,  slim,  and  intellectual.  They 
had  )eautiiul  teeth,  but,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  incisors  they  had  grinders,  which*, 
accoriing  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  is  proof  that  they  were  vegetarians  for  many 
ages  before  being  driven  out  by  invaders  or  bv  some  calamity.  One  of  the  skulls 
had  leen  pierced  by  an  arrow  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  was  fractured  as  if 
by  a  tomahawk.  The  man  to  whom  it  belonged  had  perhaps  fallen  while  repelling 
an  at^k  by  the  Indians.  One  femur  measured  19i  inches,  and  the  skeleton  to 
which  it  belonged  must  have  been  between  7  and  8  feet  high. 

The  burying  places  at  Santa  Clara  have  not  been  discovered  yet,  but  it  is  known 
that  tie  cliff  dwellers  were  buried  in  a  stooping  position,  with  their  heads  between 
their  inees  and  the  feet  pointing  to  a  common  center.  Skulls  were  found  with  long 
red  har  by  this  exploring  party,  and  also  monuments  with  inscriptions  that  resemble 
Chinee  characters,  while  on  the  Gila  River  monuments  were  found  that  seemed  to 
be  of  I^yptian  origin.  One  well-known  scientist  in  the  party  has  made  a  study  of 
the  8U)]ect,  and  feels  positive  that  the  cliff  dwellers  belonged  to  another  race  than 
the  Inlian.  It  is  believed  that  the  dwellings  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  years  old,  and 
that  tie  Santa  Clara  settlement  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  eruptions  of  the 
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crater,  not  far  from  here,  which  threw  out  the  immense  lava  fields  that  cover  large 
areas  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  relics  foimd  include  instruments  used 
for  dre^^nin^  hides;  pottery,  some  of  the  pottery  being  very  large;  skeletons,  and 
other  remains  of  the  cliff  dwellers. 

These  discoveries  prove  that  long  before  Columbus  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  the  valleys  and  plains  of  New'Mexic6  were  the  seat  of  a  civilization 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  scientists  and  explorers;  for  ages  unknown  people 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  lands  and  streams.  Nation  after  nation  of  strange 
beings  followed  each  other  in  conquest,  and  to-day,  as  above  stated,  evidences  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  settlements  of  their  unknown  inhabitants.  The  old 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico  are  the  hom^s  of  the  descendants  of  the  cliff  dwellers,  and 
the  antiquarian  will  find  enough  of  what  is  old  beyond  tradition,  yet  new  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  keep  him  occupied  for  years  in  patient  research.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  Egypt  or  Persia  to  find  ruins  and  relics  of  people  who  have  passed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  they  can  be  found  right  here  in  New  Mexico  and  within 
easy  reach  of  comfortable  homes  and  hotels. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  31,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  inclose  an  article  reviewing  tne  dis- 
coveries lately  made,  and  the  theories  put  forth  by  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  the  cliff  dwellers  and  other  prehistoric  remains  found  in  Ne\f 
Mexico. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Paul  A.  F.  Walteiu 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

(rorernrjr  of  New  Me.mcOy  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 

New  Mexico  is  a  land  of  mysteries.  It  is  a  va*tt  storehouse  of  antiquities,  whose 
value  to  the  scientific  world  has  been  recognized  fully  only  of  late  years,  althougk 
IIumlx>ldt  already  alludes  to  them  in  his  writings.  At  every  turn  in  this  Territ<^)ty 
the  antiquarian  encounters  that  old  and  yet  ever  new  problem  of  humanity:  "  Whente 
art  thour'  and  its  complement,  *' Whither  goest  thou?"  Here,  if  anywhere,  will  k 
solved  the  problem  of  the  identity  of  the  first  human  settlers  of  this  continent;  he^ 
may  some  day  be  found  the  key  to  the  secret*^  of  the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs.  Bat 
it  will  take  years,  perhaps  centuries,  of  scientific  research  and  study.  These  can  36 
prosecuted  only  if  the  ruins  and  their  contents,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are  protected 
from  the  hands  of  vandals  and  pot  hunters.  As  most  of  the  ruins  are  situated  )n 
public  land,  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  National  Government  to  say  to  the  vandds: 
"Halt!  This  is  the  pro])erty  of  the  United  States  and  dare  not  be  deeix>iled  of  tte 
treasures!" 

Scientists  have  occasionally  visited  some  of  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  times  in  Njw 
Mexico.  They  have  even  explored  thoroughly  one  locality  or  the  other,  and  tlen 
fonnulate<l  theories  to  explain  the  presence  of  particular  antiquities  they  saw  md 
they  studied.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  distinguish  the  early  remains  from  the 
later  remains  in  the  same  locality.  There  has  been  no  general,  no  authoritati'ely 
uniform,  no  thorough  research  or  comparative  study  made  of  the  prehistoric  renuins 
in  this  Territory,  such  as" can  be  carried  on  only  under  Government  supervisioniuid 
at  (rovemment  expense,  by  men  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  w)rk. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  there  are  half  a  dozen  theories  diametricallv  oppwed 
to  each  other,  advanced  by  men  of  repute,  to  account  for  the  wonderful  ruins  inthis 
Territory.  While  Prof.  E.  L.  Hewett,  of  Las  Vegas,  who  more  than  any  otherman 
of  late  years  has  made  a  si>ecialty  of  research  among  the  ruins  of  the  cliff  dwelere^ 
believes  that  primitive  man  made  the  caves  in  Pajarito  Cafion,  and  is  hoixifully  ook- 
ing  for  indications  of  Tertiary  man  beneath  the  floors  of  the  ancient  caves,'  J.  F. 
Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  also  studied  the  cliff  dwellings,  stoutly  maintaim  that 
they  were  inhabited  only  by  the  present  Pueblo  Indians,  and  are  not  more  thai  five 
centuries  old;  while  Rev.  G.  S.  Madden,  of  Bland,  who  has  made  some  valuabh  finds 
lately,  believes  that  Montezuma  set  out  from  the  communal  buildings  in  tie  Rio 
Grande  Valley  to  conquer  Mexico,  and  that  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Incat  lived 
at  one  time  near  the  present  Santa  Fe.  Dr.  Cobem,  of  Denver,  who  a  year  ajo  wa» 
certain  that  the  cliff  dwellings  are  only  five  hundred  years  old,  now  is  lookng  for 
evidence  among  the  ruins  to  show  that  the  dwellers  in  the  comnmnal  building  were 
driven  out  thousands  of  years  ago  bv  seismic  disturbances  and  eruptions  d  lava 
from  the  volcanoes  that  once  belched  fire  and  smoke,  but  now  stand  like  sileit  sen- 
tinels along  the  Rio  Grande  over  graves  so  old  that  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt 
seem  modem  in  comparison. 
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While  these  theories  appear  irreconcilable,  yet  they  all  may  contain  Home  truth, 
some  approximation  at  the  history  which  extends  to  the  time  when  humanity  was  in 
its  infancy.  The  civilization  that  built  the  (iran  Qiiivira  differed  from  that  which 
fashioned  the  cave  dwellings;  the  people  who  covered  the  wails  of  the  Pintada  Cafion 
with  i>ictographs  had  but  slight,  if  any,  relation  to  the  people  who  reared  seven-story 
comnmnal  buddings  without  cement  near  the  present  New  Mexico- Arizona  boundary. 
There  were  cave  makers  as  well  as  cave  dwellers;  there  were  cliff  builders  and  builders 
of  communal  palaces.  One  i>eople  may  have  driven  out  the  other,  or  one  civilization 
mav  have  been  superimposed  upon  the  other,  or  perhaps  mingled  at  the  extremes  at 
which  they  met.  There  mav  nave  been  four  or  five  successive  stages  of  the  same 
civilization,  but  that  is  barely  probable,  and  future  scientists  may  find  that  New- 
Mexico  underwent  five  conquests  from  the  time  of  the  primeval  cave  makers  until 
the  day  of  the  American  invaders.  But  thus  far  there  have  been  (mly  theories — 
theories  built  upon  very  slight  premises  and  not  uj)on  any  convincing  evidence.  It 
remains  for  the  geologist,  the  ethnologist,  the  antiquarian,  and  perhaps,  some  dav, 
the  philologist  and  the  historian  of  the  future*/  to  construct  a  history  of  the  neople 
who  built  and  dwelt  in  the  thousands  of  lonely  ruins  which  are  now  scatterea  from 
western  Texas  to  southwestern  Colorado,  and*  from  the  San  Juan  to  the  Gila  and 
farther  south.  They  may  be  able  at  some  future  dav  to  decipher  the  pictographs  and 
the  petroglyphs  which  abound  in  that  section,  and  for  which  no  Kosetta  stone  exists. 

The  very  heart  of  the  cliff  dwellers'  region,  and  undoubtedly  the  secticm  where  the 
oldest  cave  dwellings  are  to  be  found,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  (irande,  extending 
from  a  point  west  of  Santa  Fe  to  a  line  north  of  Espanola.  It  is  a  country  naturally 
adapter!  to  the  making  of  cavt^.  There  within  an  area  of  40  square  miles  the  cave 
and  cliff  dwellings  cluster  thickly  on  the  cliffs  like  swallows'  nests  along  the  eaves  of 
&  roof.  Not  that  cliff  dwellings  are  not  found  1)evond  that  section — they  are  so  found 
by  the  thousands  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  and  to  the  west,  but  they  all  bear  evi- 
dence of  being  more  recent  in  construction.  The  cliff  dwellings  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  are  gathered  into  scores  of  communities — some  large  and  some  small — showing 
that  in  a  comparatively  small  area  there  lived  as  many  people  as  to-day  are  found  in 
the  whole  of  New  Mexico.  That  section  of  New  Mexico  is  covered  with  tufa,  a  mix- 
ture of  gravel  and  sand  thrown  uj)  bv  the  surrounding  volcanoes,  to  the  depth  of  :iO 
to  200  and  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  1,500  feet.  Underneath  this  is  a  strata  of 
black  lava,  and  immediately  underneath  is  found  the  Tertiary  rock.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  volcanoes  round  abo^t  were  active  in  that  era.  The  tufa  has  l)een 
washe*!  or  worn  so  as  to  leave  ridges  extending  from  the  west  to  the  east,  sloping  on 
the  northern,  but  perpendicular  on  the  southern  side.  The  caves  were  made  in 
the  tufa  while  it  was  still  soft  and  yielding.  It  is  hard  as  flint  now.  The  caves  were 
not  natural  caves,  for  the  marks  made  by  the  tools  that  fashioned  them  are  still  dis- 
cemable  on  the  walls  under  several  coats  of  plastering.  The  original  caves  were 
made  in  a  very  nide  manner,  for  primeval  man  made  nothing  but  that  which  he 
needed  for  the  moment.  They  resemble  the  caves  found  in  France  and  in  Germanv 
and  which  are  now  known  to  have  l)een  the  homes  of  men  in  the  stone  age,  whicn 
preceded  historic  times.  How  long  the  American  cave  makers  occupied  their  caves 
may  never  be  known.  They  were  probably  fishermen  and  hunters.  They  left  a  few 
stone  implements,  but  otherwise  no  relics*  no  graves,  no  inscriptions,  nothing  but 
their  imperishable  dwelling  places.  Their  first  members  lived  in  the  age  of  the  mas- 
todon and  the  big  saurians.  They  were  men  of  the  stone  age,  whose  ancestors  were 
undoubtedly  the  men  of  the  Tertiary  period,  if  any  such  men  ever  existed.  They  may 
have  been  driven  southward  by  the  glaciers  of  the  ice  age,  which  extended  down  as  far 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  Colorado  and  whose  melting  must  nave  flooded  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  year  after  year  for  many  centuries;  but  that  is  mere  supposition. 
It  is  simply  known  that  the  cave  makers  existed.  AVhence  they  came  and  whither 
they  went 'will  remain  a  mystery  that  will  always  baffle  science. 

The  cave  makers  were  probably  followed  by  the  cave  and  cliff  dwellers,  who 
evolved  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  their  predecessors,  a  civilization  whose 
growth  can  be  traced  upon  the  remains  of  pottery  that  are  still  found  in  the  caves 
and  burial  mounds.  First  the  pottery  consisted  nierely  of  earthenware  of  rude  form 
and  made  of  black  earth.  With  years  it  became  more  beautiful  in  form.  One  day 
a  simple  decoration  of  straight  lines  was  added.  Then  came  more  elaborate  designs. 
Then  glazing  was  introduced  and  perfet^t  lines  of  salt  glazing,  a  lost  art  to-day,  are 
found  on  pottery  whose  decorative  designs  show  animals  of  queer  shapes,  building 
that  look  like  smelters  with  tall  chimneys,  and  pictographs.  They  brought  their 
clay  from  a  distance,  the  same  as  their  ores,  which  they  learned  to  smelt  and  to 
famiion  into  metal  tools.  They  made  musical  instruments  and  had  smoking  imple- 
ments.   They  made  ornaments  of  tourquoise  and  of  gold.    They  wove  cloth,  not  at 
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right  angles  but  in  circles,  from  a  center  outward.  First  they  plastered  the  walls  of 
the  caves  with  a  composition  of  black  lava  and  in  a  later  age  witn  white  cement  with 
which  they  also  covered  the  floors.  Under  those  floors  some  day  the  chief  anti- 
quarian treasures  may  be  found.  Later  still,  they  divided  some  of  the  caves  into  rooms 
by  partitions  and  built  outbuildings  or  additions  upon  ledges  outside  of  the  caves. 
Alter  that  thev  built  houses  of  stone  on  the  cliffs,  first,  only  of  1  to  5  rooms,  then, 
as  if  on  a  sudden  inspiration,  houses  of  100  to  150  rooms,  and  at  last  by  another 
bound  palaces  of  1,500  to  5,000  rooms,  marking  a  transition  from  a  people  living  in 
isolated  caves  to  a  nation  having  large  cities  and  practicing  all  the  arts  of  an  advanced 
civilization.  It  is  in  those  days,  probably,  when  the  ramfall  became  less  and  the 
rivers  were  drying  up,  that  immense  systems  of  irrigation  were  built,  only  a  few 
traces  of  which  remam  to-day.  They  built  roadways  which  are  worn  deep  mto  the 
stone,  a  sign  that  they  were  traveled  by  thousands  of  people  for  thousands  of  years. 
They  began  to  erect  burial  mounds  which  to-dav  are  veritable  treasure  houses  oi 
antiquities.  They  began  to  carve  pictographs  on  tne  cliffs.  They  domesticated  ani- 
mals and  tilled  the  fields,  planting  them  with  com,  a^  charred  ears  of  com  are  found 
with  their  other  remains.  Skeletons  found  in  the  burial  mounds  indicate  that  they 
were  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  6  to  8  feet  high,  although  some  writers  maintain 
that  they  were  a  small  people;  that  they  had  large  heads  and  intellectual  brows,  bat 
that  they  differed  in  features  from  any  race  that  exists  to-<lay.  Sunstones  that 
reflected  the  sun  on  their  hearths  seem  to  show  that  they  were  sun  worshipers,  and 
they  probably  knew  something  of  astronomy.  The  absence  of  any  idols  thus  far  in 
the  mins  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  not  idolators. 

There  is  one  striking  feature  of  the  cliff  dwellers'  period  which  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind.  Its  climate  differed  materially  from  that  of  to-day.  The  ravines  and 
canyons  were  sparkling  rivers.  The  top  of  the  cliffs  and  the  mesas  beyond  were 
cultivated.  There  exist  traces  of  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals  which  would  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to-day,  for  water  has  to  be  carried  85  miles  and  there  are  no  natural 
reservoir  sites  near  by  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  cliffs.  This  change  of  climate 
since  the  days  of  the  cliff  dwellers  ^ives  some  clue  to  the  age  at  which  they  were 
most  numerous.  Great  as  this  age  is,  it  is  modern  compared  with  the  age  of  their 
predecessors,  the  cave  makers. 

One  day,  perhaps  within  historic  times,  there  came  a  catastrophe.  Whether  it 
was  a  seismic  disturbance  such  as  at  that  time  or  later  cmmbled  and  tore  asunder 
the  walls  of  the  communal  building;  whether  it  was  a  great  flood  like  the  deluge; 
whether  it  was  an  eniption  of  barbarians  from  the  north  w'ho  came  across  the  Behring 
Strait,  may  never  be  known;  but  it  seems  certain  that  some  of  the  cliff  dwellers 
escaped,  or  else  that  the  catastrophe  was  preceded  bv  a  gradual  drying  up  of  the  riv- 
ers and  the  gradual  decline  in  the  amount  of  rainfall,  which  drove  some  of  the  chff 
dwellers  to  the  south,  where  the  route  they  took  is  indicated  bv  the  cliff  dwellings 
and  communal  buildings  along  the  Gila  aiid  by  the  caves  inhabited  to  the  present 
day  in  Mexico.  They  may  have  founded  the  Montezuma  dynasty,  or  even  made 
their  way  through  Central  America  to  the  table-lands  of  Pern  and  Bolivia,  where,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  they  founded  a  civilization  far  more  advanced  and  splen- 
did than  that  along  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.  Another  migration  went  west. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Gallup  it  reared  communal  buildings  of  stone  with- 
out cement,  seven  stories  high  and  50  feet  in  diameter.  None  of  the  stones  in  any  of 
the  communal  buildings,  however,  are  larger  than  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  could 
conveniently  handle.  They  may  have  founded  the  seven  cities,  the  legend  of  which 
enticed  Fray  Marcos,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  deserts  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  To-day  all  trace  of  these  people  has  been  lost  in  that  section  except 
the  buildings  they  reared,  the  relics  they  contain,  and  the  civilization  which  they 
may  have  taught  the  Moquis  and  the  Zuilis. 

Anotherparty  of  the  cliff  dwellers  went  to  the  north,  where,  in  Chaco  Caflon,  m 
San  Juan  County,  and  in  the  Mancos  Cafion  and  on  the  Mesa  Verde,  in  southwestern 
Colorado,  they  reared  the  commmial  buildings,  which,  to  the  present  day,  are  the 
admiration  of  the  tourist,  but  which  are  now  being  destroyed  and  looted  for  alleged 
scientific,  but  principally  for  commercial,  purposes.  A  fourth  expedition  of  cliff 
dwellers  may  have  gone  southeast,  and  if  recent  discoveries  made  in  western  Texas 
are  correctly  reported  they  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  a  while.  But  the 
cradle  of  all  those  people  stood  along  the  Rio  Grande  in  northern  New  Mexico. 
The  cliff  and  cave  dwelhngs  and  the  communal  buildings  around  Espanola  and  west 
of  Santa  Fe  are  by  far  the  oldest,  and  from  there  radiated  the  people  that  at  a  later 
time  built  the  communal  buildings  in  other  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colo- 
rado. At  least  such  is  the  trend  of  the  discoveries  thus  far  made.  The  cliff  dwell- 
ers deserted  their  original  homes  suddenly.  '  No  remains  indicate  that  they  were 
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slaughtered  or  died  suddenly  in  great  numbers.  They  left  while  they  were  prepar- 
ing their  evening  meal,  and  if  the  cause  of  their  sudden  departure  can  ever  be 
learned  it  will  be  a  story  of  the  greatest  tragedy,  outside  of  the  Deluge,  of  which  the 
world  has  any  record. 

Then  came  the  Pueblo  Indians.  They  imitated  some  of  the  arts  of  tlie  cliff  dwell- 
ers. They  fled  to  the  caves  and  inhabited  them  whenever  danger  threatened  them. 
They  were  adobe,  not  stone,  builders.  Thev  plastered  the  smoke-covered  walls  of 
the  cave  dwellings  with  adobe  mud.  Thev  fashioned  their  pottery  after  that  which 
they  found  around  the  hearthstones  of  the  cliff  dwellers.  They  built  communal 
buildings  and  corrals  of  adobe.  Thev  made  stone  idols,  which  the  Spanish  con- 
querors destroyed  by  thousands.  Tfiey  could  not  occupv  the  caves,  cliffs,  and 
communal  buildings  left  by  the  cliff  dwellers  permanently,  for  the  land  round  about 
had  become  parched,  the  cliffs  had  been  rent  asunder,  and  the  paths  between  the 
cliffs  and  communal  buildings,  which  had  been  worn  by  thousands  of  bare  feet  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  vears,  became  impassable  on  account  of  clefts  in  the  rocks. 
The  Pueblos  were  dwellers  along  river  banks,  where  they  applie<l  in  a  primitive  way 
the  methods  of  irrigation  they  had  seen  high  on  the  barren  mesas  and  cliffs.  They 
built  cities  Uke  the  Gran  Quivira,  with  its  fabled  trea^uref ;  the  pueblos  of  Acoma, 
Zuni,  Taos,  and  others  more  or  less  old. 

Then  came  the  nomad  Indian  tribes,  the  Apaches,  the  Comanches,  the  Navajoes. 
Battles  were  fought,  pueblos  destroyed,  and  an  incessant  warfare  was  waged. 

Soon  thereafter  the  Spanish  conquistadores  appearerl.  They  reared  buildings 
like  the  old  palace  at  Santa  Fe,  which  now  are  historic,  too,  and  worthy  of  pre,serva- 
tion.  What  fitter  place  could  be  found  for  a  museum  of  New  Mexico  antiquities,  an 
adjunct  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  than  the  historic  i)alace  at 
Santa  Fe? 

What  a  tremendous  lapse  of  time  between  the  cave  makers  and  the  present  rulers 
of  this  country!  What  an  immense  vista  of  histor>'  that  was  enacted  along  the  Rio 
Grande  from  the  time  its  waters  were  imprisoned  as  a  lake  al>ove  the  cailons  and 
cliffs  west  of  Santa  Fe  until  to-day,  when  its  channel  has  cut  deep  through  the  tufa, 
the  lava,  and  the  Tertiary  rock,  and  now  bids  fair  to  l)e  lost  in  the  sand  it  carried 
down  from  the  mountains  in  the  north!  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
even  the  most  distant  davs  of  China,  seem  but  yesterday  against  the  time  when  the 
cave  makers  made  their  first  caves  along  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was*  in  the  dayn  of  the 
mastodon,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  ichthyosaurus,  whose  hemes  are  so  fre<iuently 
unearthed  in  the  country  of  the  cliff  dwellers;  when  the  palm  cast  it**  shallows  over 
purling  streams,  and  the  gigantic  fenis  nodded  in  quiet  pools  of  water;  when  the 
desolate  cailons  and  the  dry  ravines  of  to-day  were  living  rivers,  and  when  the  fire 
had  not  yet  died  out  of  the  chain  of  volcanoes  of  the  Great  Divide.  A  land  of  mys- 
tery indeed;  a  strange  land,  a  weird  land;  a  land  that  must  ever  attract  the  tourist, 
the  scientist,  the  story-teller,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  seeker  after  truth! 

Should  the  man  with  a  small  soul  and  a  smaller  intellect  be  allowed  to  destroy 
those  ruins?  Should  he  be  permitted  profanely  to  rob  the  grave  of  a  bygone  civiliza- 
tion? Should  he  unhindered  erase  altogether  the  Hcant  records  that  bygone  races 
have  left?  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  may  be  found  burial  mounds  where  vandals 
have  with  heavy  pick  and  sharp  shovd  destroyed  a  <lozen  ancient  pieces  of  pottery, 
several  skeletons,  and  other  precious  remains  to  get  out  two  j)ieces  of  }X)ttery  that, 
on  account  of  their  modern  glitter,  aroused  their  cupidity.  In  Ohaco  Canon,  in  San 
Juan  County,  for  many  years  already  excavations  have  been  going  on  systematically, 
brutally,  on  a  large  scale,  ostensibly  for  museums  widely  scattered,  but,  what  is 
worse,  also  for  commercial  purposes.  Every  day  pot  hunters  go  out  to  bring  home 
relics  by  the  cartload  and  to  scatter  them  to  the  winds.  Men  who  have  dab})led  a 
little  in  antiquities  bring  to  their  homes  treasures  to  atlorn  their  parlors,  but  which 
are  lost  forever  to  science.  Indians,  with  no  idea  of  scientific  values,  are  hired  to  dig 
out  pieces  of  pottery  that  from  the  antiquarian  standpoint  are  of  small  value  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  destroyed  in  the  search.  A  halt  umst  be  called  at  once! 
The  nation  must  be  aroused!  The  Government  must  realize  that  what  the  Pyramids 
are  to  Egypt,  the  Parthenon  to  Greece,  the  Coliseum  and  Pomjx^ii  to  Italy,  that  and 
more  are  the  cliff  dwellings  and  the  comnmnal  buildings  to  the  United  States. 
Every  foot  of  ground  of  that  sat^red  region  should  be  careful Iv  scrutinized  by  the 
scientist;  every  shovelful  of  earth  should  Ije  minutely  sifted  by  the  antiquarian.  All 
excavations  should  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  and  as 
carefully  as  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  of  late  years  been  uncovered. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  cliff  dwellings  and  the  other  prehis- 
toric remains  grouped  around  them  to  withdraw  large  areas  of  public  land  from  set- 
tlement or  to  prohibit  grazing  upon  them.    The  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by 
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the  appointment  of  a  oust(xiian  with  a  force  of  keepers  or  patrolmen,  who  will  pro- 
tect the  ruins  from  vandals,  will  render  all  assistance  possible  to  those  who  desire  to 
vL^it  tlie  cliff  dwellings  or  to  study  them,  and  to  take  part  in  making  accurate  maps 
and  to  help  in  any  excavations  that  niav  be  carried  on  under  (rovernment  control. 

The  following  description  of  the  cliff  (Iwellings  in  the  Pu  Ye  cliff  appeare<l  in  The 
Lai'd  of  Sunshine  in  June,  1900,  and  is  both  graphic  and  accurate: 

"The  lower  portion  of  the  cliff  is  covered  by  a  talus  more  than  100  feet  in  height, 
a]>ove  which  is  a  perpendicular  face  60  to  70  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  bench 
from  a  foot  to  20  feet  wide,  and  back  of  that  from  10  to  30  feet  more  of  cliff.  This 
up}>(»r  jx^rtion  is  very  much  harder  in  texture,  and  seame<l  and  creviced,  as  the  lower 
portion  is  not.  There  are  stairways  or  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  the  l>ench 
and  the  top  were  to  be  reachcHl.  In  the  face  of  this  cliff  are  more  than  800  caves,  in 
plares  arranged  one  above  another,  4  in  the  lower  face  and  3  in  the  upper.  Many 
of  the  bottom  tier  of  caves  have  had  the  talus  levele<l  off  and  a  stone  pavement  4  to 
5  feet  wide  laid  before  the  entrance. 

"Over  such  caves  were  rows  of  round  holes  cut  into  the  wall,  evidently  used  to 
support  the  lojjfs  of  an  outer  room,  whose  roof  made  an  approach  to  the  second  tier 
of  c^ves.  This  was  repeated,  so  in  its  time  the  town  nmst  have  ])een  of  several 
stories,  tcrrace«l,  and  with  caves  in  the  rear. 

"The  doorways  and  entrances  were  often  small  and  usually  low,  compelling  all  to 
stoo])— an<l  sometimes  cree^) — to  enter.  The  caves  were  excavate<l  from  a  foot  to  4 
feet  from  the  outside,  <iv:il  in  shape,  and  generally  measuring  about  5  feet  in  width 
and  height,  with  small  niches  in  the  walls,  nse<l  probably  for  storage.  Over  the  door  a 
hole  was  eut  to  the  outside,  which  admitted  light  and*  afforded  an  exit  for  smoke, 
and  beneath  this,  on  one  side  of  the  <loor,  the  fire  was  built.  The  ceilings,  though 
blackened  by  smoke,  show  the  chii)ped  api)earance  produced  by  the  rough  tools  of 
the  cave  makers,  but  the  bottoms  of  the  walls  in  some  have  been  plastere<i.  Chij)- 
ping  a  i>iece  from  the  plaster,  we  find  it  is  simply  a  thin  coat  of  adol>e  clay,  such  as 
18  used  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  valleys  to-day.  Reneath  this  is  another  coat  of 
plast4:'r,  liarder  than  the  tirst,  containing  sand  antl  looking  like  cement,  and  behind 
this  are  the  grimetl  and  rough  walls  of  the  cave. 

"  Upon  the  sunmiit  of  the  Cliff  we  stop  amazed  as  we  look  up<m  the  ruins  of  a  *  cut' 
stone  building  which  covered  50,000  scjuare  feet.  It  was  nearly  300  by  200  feet  in 
size,  and,  if  but  one  story  in  height,  once  containe<l  1,200  rooms;  but  in  realitv  it  was  at 
least  three  stories  high'.  The  rooms  are  clearly  outlined  by  the  walls  still  standing 
from  3  to  5  feet  high,  though  buritnl  in  the  accunmlated  debris  of  centuries.  Clear- 
ing sevenil,  we  found  them  5  by  12  feet  in  size,  arranged  in  series  or  suites  of  nine 
rooms  each,  opening  to  the  center,  or  placita,  of  the  main  building;  so  that  you  pass 
through  eight  rooms  to  reach  the  last  or  outer  one.  The  walls  and  floor  were  plas- 
tered with  a  hard,  gritty  cement,  and  charred  pieces  of  logs  indicated  it  was  destroye<l 
l)y  fire.  The  average  size  of  the  caves  and  of  those  rooms,  with  their  low,  narrow 
entrances,  indicate  the  cave  makers  and  the  cliff  dwellers  were  smallish  people.  Nor 
is  there  in  all  of  their  stonework  a  block  of  stone  too  large  for  a  14-year-old  boy  to 
handle. 

"All  about  this  building  are  scattered  pieces  of  obsidian,  agate,  and  pottery,  while 
near  by  among  the  ce<lar  bushes  may  be  found  corrals  covering  several  acres,  .^bow- 
ing these  |>eople  kept  turkeys  and  other  dome^stic  animals. 

"  Standing  uix>n  the  ruins  of  '  Casa  Grande,'  what  a  magnificent  view  is  sprea<i  out 
before  us  of  valley  and  mountain,  hill  and  canyon,  mesa  and  precipice!  Below  us 
are  the  dark-green  tops  of  the  pines  under  which  the  camp  is  pitched,  and  beyond 
the  red-brown  heads  of  the  grama  grass  covere^l  the  mesa  over  which  we  had 
driven.  Three  thousand  feet  Inflow  iis  in  the  vallev  the  isolated  butte  of  Flat  Top 
looked  like  a  punctuation  mark  on  the  long  line  of  tfie  Rio  Grande,  visible  from  the 
Chama  to  the  White  Rock  Canyon.  The  fields,  green  with  com  or  alfalfa  or  yellow 
with  oat  stubble,  made  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  with  the  somber  green  of  the 
pine  forests  beyond.  Over  these  and  above  the  timl)er  line,  from  11,000  to  13,000 
feet  high,  towered  'the  Truchas,'  the  *Lake  Peaks,'  and  round-topped  'Old  Baldy,' 
bn>wn  and  gray  in  their  nakedness.  In  the  north  were  outlined  the  Spanish  Peaks 
of  Colorailo — a  dark  blue  against  the  turquoise  of  the  summer  sky;  in  the  south  the 
Ortiz  Mountain,  and  in  the  west  the  serrated  tops  of  the  Santa  Claras— frame  and 

Eicture  which  Nature  alone  could  make;  and  her  lavish  hand  has  laid  on  the  colors 
lue  and  gray,  yellow  and  red,  orange  and  green,  in  all  shades,  contrasted  and  har- 
monious. And  as  we  look  the  cave  people  of  the  past  are  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
and  we  stand  silent  in  this  magnificent  and  beautiful  presence.'' 


Homes  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 
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3UR1ED  TREASURES. 
REMAINS  OF  A  GREAT  CITV   NEAR  THE   WHITE  OAKS  ROUTE. 

What  reader  of  old  SpaniHh  history  and  versed  in  the  traditions  of  **New  Spain '^ 
haa  not  heard  of  the  "lost  treasures  of  Gran  Quivira?"  Mention  is  frequently  made 
of  it  in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  and  many  persons  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
seeking  for  it«  hiding  place. 

According  to  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  Gran  Quivira  ruins  are  located  about  175 
miles  northeast  of  El  Paso,  on  the  western  border  of  Lincoln  Countv,  N.  Mex. 
The  outlines  of  the  once  large  town  or  pueblo  are  still  plainly  visible.  The  walls  of 
the  old  adobe  church  are  still  standing  and  the  outlines  of  the  other  buildings  are 
plainly  discernible. 

History  and  tradition  of  this  old  town  are  both  corrol)orate<i  by  the  surroundings. 
The  old  Spanish  history  tells  us  that  here  was  located  the  seat  of  government  of 
New  Spain,  where  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  then  brought  and  teemed  in 
treasure  vaults  of  church  and  state.  According  to  the  Spanish  records,  Gran  Quivira 
was  a  large  Indian  village  at  the  time  of  the  first  Spanisn  conquest,  and  was  wrested 
from  its  Indian  occupants  about  the  year  1616.  In  1661  came  the  great  Pueblo 
Indian  uprising,  when  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  the  country  as  chaff  is  driven 
before  a  wind.  De  Vargaa,  the  writer  of  the  chronicle,  says:  **  We  traveled  to  the 
southward,  fighting  all  the  waj;.  We  had  270  burro  loads  of  treasure.  We  buried 
it  between  two  little  hills,  burning  brush  over  the  spot.  '*  The  Spaniards  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Where  are  the  two  little  hills 
De  Vargas  speaks  about?  Attempts  to  solve  this  problem  have  cost  many  an  adven- 
turer hi84ife.  All  around  Gran  Quivira  can  be  found  holes  dug  in  the  ground  where 
Bonje  poor  deluded  mortal  has  been  seeking  for  the  "lost  treasure  of  Gran  Quivira." 

The  Spaniards  returned  to  the  country  again  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 
returning  here  in  1681.  They  found  Gran  Quivira  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed 
by  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  Malpais  had  been  thrown  up  and  the  town  was  found 
a  heap  of  ruins,  as  found  to-day.  To  bear  out  these  old  traditions  Spaniards'  remains 
are  to  be  found  in  the  graveyard,  while  Indian  skeletons  are  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  houses. 

Coming  to  Gran  Quivira  from  the  west,  the  sight  of  the  old  ruins  is  ghost-like, 
indeed.  The  sun  is  nearly  down,  its  last  rays  are  shining  on  the  gray  walls  of  the 
old  church,  with  the  outlines  of  many  of  the  other  buildings  plainly  visible.     It  is  a 

X'  t  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  we  stood  for  a  time,  our  mind  centered  upon 
t  must  have  been  the  scenes  that  transpired  here  over  three  hundrecl  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  this  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  town  of  what  is 
now  the  great  union  of  States.  It  most  forcibly  impressea  these  words  upon  us: 
**  Man  is  a  vapor,  full  of  woes;  he  cuts  up  a  caper,  and  down  he  goes."  The  same 
can  be  truthfully  said  of  empires  and  villages. 

But  back  to  our  subject.  When  the  Spaniards  returned  and  found  Grand  Quivira 
in  ruins  they  pressed  on  northward  in  their  fight  against  the  Pueblos,  finally  f(m<|uer- 
ing  them  at  Santa  Fe,  where  the  Indians  were  divideil  up  into  smaller  bands,  as  we 
find  the  Pueblos  to-day.  All  along  the  foothills  and  far  up  on  the  mountain  sides  of 
the  San  Andres  and  Sacramentos  are  to  l>e  found  the  nuns  of  former  inhabitants. 
At  (xran  Quivira  and  many  other  places  in  the  I^st  River  basin  can  l)e  seen  the  out- 
lines of  former  irrigation  canals  and  many  other  evidences  of  a  former  civilization,  all 
of  which  assist  in  the  verification  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  traditional  history  of  the 
country. 

The  ruins  of  old  Gran  Quivira  are  located  about  30  miles  from  Miliigro  stati(m  on 
the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway.  Between  the  niins  of  the  ol<l  town  and  the 
railroad  are  the  great  Malpais,  or  Gran  Quivira  lava  beds,  the  most  nn-ent  of  the 
volcanic  upheavals  in  the  southwest.  The  crater  of  this  now  extinct  volcano  is  located 
abcmt  5  miles  south  of  Gran  Quivira,  and  is,  to  all  appearanct^s,  l)otto]nlcss.  A 
large  spring  flows  out  from  the  south  end  of  the  Malpais,  whose  waters  are  18  jn»rrcnt 
salt.  Strange  to  say,  myria^ls  of  a  peculiar  sjKH'ies  of  fish  are  to  be  found  in  this  salt 
water.  They  are  the  only  living  creatures  found  in  it,  and  thev  seem  to  thrive  there. — 
El  Paso  Herald. 


The  old  residence  of  the  governors-general  under  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican rule,  known  as  the  ^'Palace,"  which  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  governors,  captains-general. 
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and  chief  executives  of  the  Territory,  province,  or  kingdom,  is  now  in 
an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  liberal  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Government  in  the  past.  1  regret  to  say,  nowever, 
that  unless  the  General  Government  continues  to  look  after  this  historic 
old  building,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  soon  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

It  is  at  present  occupied  in  the  west  end  by  the  post-office;  in  the 
center  as  the  residence  and  office  of  the  Territorial  secretary,  and  in 
the  east  end  by  the  governor  for  his  office  and  the  historical  society  of 
the  Territory.  This  last  institution  has  stored  therein  many  rare  and 
curious  images  and  other  works  of  prehistoric  races  found  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  ancient  aims,  armor,  and  articles  of  household  use. 

In  an  act  passed  by  Congress  donating  lands  to  the  public  schools 
and  institutions  of  the  Territory,  approved  June  21, 1898,  by  inadvert- 
ence a  clause  was  inserted,  being  the  last  three  lines  of  section  6  of  the 
act,  donating  this  historic  old  building  to  the  Territory,  as  follows: 

Tiie  building  known  as  the  "Palace,"  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  lands  and 
appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set  apart  and  tised  therewith,  are  hereby 
granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

This  clause  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our  citizens,  who 
believe  that  so  long,  at  least,  as  we  are  a  Territory,  this  palace 
should  remain  under  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  Genera' 
Government. 

The  Territory  is  not  financially  able  to  take  proper  care  of  and  pre- 
serve this  building  as  should  be  done,  as  it  requires  all  the  revenue 
possible  to  maintain  its  own  public  buildings  and  institutions  which 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  government.  In  addition, 
our  people  feel  that  the  United  States  owning  and  caring  for  this  build- 
ing puts  it  in  closer  touch  with  all  of  our  citizens,  and  accordingly  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  such  clause  of  section  6  of  the  act 
above  referred  to  be  repealed. 

In  this  connection,  showing  the  historical  association  connected  with 
this  old  building,  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  report  of  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  made  in  1890.  The  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments here  made  can  not  be  doubted,  as  ex-Governor  Prince  has  made 
a  study  of  New  Mexico  and  has  written  a  history  of  the  Territory 
which  is  recognized  as  an  authority. 

Ex-Governor  Prince,  in  his  report,  says: 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  historical  localities  of 
the  East,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  hii?toric 
interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and  has 
stood  during  the  two  hundred  and  ninety -two  years  since  its  erection  not  as  a  cold 
rock  or  monmnent,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the  bare  feet 
of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everythmg  of  nistoric  impoT- 
tance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under  Spanish, 
Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  autnority. 
Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief,  department 
commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Ofiate  started  in  1599  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  eastern  plains; 
here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came  from  far-off  Qui\dra  to  ask  aid  in  their  war 
with  the  Axtaos;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vincente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the  Moqui  coun- 
try, only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  encountered;  and  from  here 
Peftaloya  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  6th  of  March,  1662,  on  their  marvel- 
ous expedition  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  its  strong  rooms  the  commissary-general  of 
the  Inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Peflaloea;  within  its 
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walls,  fortified  as  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were  massed  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  of  August  of  that  year,  was  given  the  order  to  execute 
47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  whjch  faces  the  building;  here,  but  a  day  later,  was 
the  sad  war  council  held  which  determined  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city;  here  was 
the  scene  of  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they  ordered  the  de^struction  of  the 
Spanisharchivesandthechurch  ornaments  in  onegrand  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas, 
on  September  14,  1692,  after  the  eleven  hours^  combat  of  tlie  preceding  day,  gave 
thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of  the 
city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March  3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought 
before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of  Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican 
standard,  with  its  eagle  and  c^actus,  was  raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no 
longer  a  dependency  of  Spain;  from  here,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1837,  Governor  Perez 
started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later  and  to 
meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua  Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jos^  (lon- 
zales,  a  Pueblo  Indian,  of  Taos,  was  installed  as  governor  of  New  ^lexico,  soon  after 
to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo;  here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August 
12,  1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  American  envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo  and 
sent  back  with  a  message  of  defiance;  and  here,  five  days  later.  General  Kearny 
formally  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  slept,  after  his  long  and  weary  march,  on 
the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  tne  most  important  historical  building  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  ultimate  use  should  be  as  a  home  of  the  wonderfully  varied  collections  of 
antiquities  which  New  Mexico  will  furnish. 

Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace wrote  Ben  Hur,  while  governor,  in  1879  and  1880. 

COUNTIES. 

There  are  now  20  counties  in  the  Territx)ry  of  New  Mexico,  which 
are  as  follows: 

NORTHERN  TIER, 

Colfax;  county  seat,  Springer.  Taos;  county  seat,  Taos.  Rio 
Arriba;  county  seat,  Tierra  Amarilla.  San  Juan;  county  seat,  Aztec. 
Union;  county  seat,  Clayton. 

CENTRAL  GROUP. 

Mora;  county  seat.  Mora.  San  Miguel;  county  seat.  Las  Vegas. 
Santa  Fe;  county  seat,  Santa  Fe.  McKinlev;  county  seat,  Gallup. 
Bernalillo;  county  seat,  Albuquerque.  Valencia;  county  seat.  Las 
Lunas.  Socorro;  county  seat,  Socorro.  Sierra;  county  seat,  Hills- 
boro.     Guadalupe;  county  seat,  Puerto  de  Luna. 

SOUTHERN   TIER. 

Lincoln;  county  seat-,  Lincoln.  Dona  Ana;  county  seat,  Las 
Cruces.  Grant;  county  seat,  Silver  City.  Eddy;  county  seat,  Carls- 
bad.   Otero;  county  seat,  Alamogordo.    Chaves;  county  seat,  Roswell. 

BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Bernalillo  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  New  Mexico,  both  in  area 
and  population.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  about  200  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  width  of  50  miles  from  north  to  south, 
containing  a  little  over  10,000  square  miles,  being  larger  than  any  of 
the  New  England  States  except  Maine. 
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The  present  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  35,000,  one- 
third  of  which  is  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the  court-house  in 
the  city  of  Albuquerque. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  uew  county  out  of  a  portion  of  the  western  end  of  Bernalillo,  to 
be  known  as  "McKinley  County,"  but  the  law  has  not  yet  jjone  into 
effect. 

The  county  presents  a  great  diversity  of  topography  and  climate. 
There  are  several  detached  mountain  ranges,  having  altitudes  as  great 
as  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  large  areas  of  high  mesas  or  table-lands, 
with  altitudes  varying  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  and  valleys  ranging 
from  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

CHIEF  INDUSTRIES. 

The  principal  industry  at  present  in  the  mountain  districts  is  min- 
ing, though  grazing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  tim- 
bered sections  of  the  mountains,  and  during  the  winter  season,  as 
there  is  rarely  snow  enough,  except  near  the  top,  to  cover  the  grass, 
and  the  trees  and  brush  furnish  the  animals  a  good  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  the  severe  winds,  which  sometimes  sweep  over  the  mesas 
at  that  season.  There  is  also  a  little  farming  done  in  the  canyons, 
though  in.  a  very  small  way,  the  principal  crops  being  potatoes,  beans, 
and  chili,  and  some  wheat  and  oats.  The  mountain  sides,  when  not 
too  steep  or  broken,  are  found  to  be  excellent  fruit  lands,  and  the  crop 
is  more  reliable  there  than  in  the  valleys,  because  less  liable  to  injury 
from  late  frosts  in  the  spring.  Apples,  especially  the  winter  varieties, 
do  better  in  the  mountains  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  fruit  growing  on  the  mountain  slopes  will  become  in  time  a  very 
important  industry.  In  nearly  all  the  mountain  districts  the  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season  is  suflftcient  to  produce  croiw  without  irri- 
gation. 

The  mesas  or  table-lands  are  usually  long  stretches  of  plain,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  with  an  inclination  of  only 
a  few  feet  to  the  mile,  and  ending  abruptly  in  a  range  of  bluffs  or 
sand  hills,  which  form  a  background  of  brown  for  the  verdure  of  the 
valley.  These  mesas  are  the  principal  grazing  districts.  In  seasons 
of  average  rainfall  the  grass  grows  abundantly,  and  owing  to  its 
peculiar  character  it  "cures"  on  the  ground  during  the  fall,  and 
instead  of  "washing  out"  and  becoming  valueless,  like  the  ordinary 
prairie  grass,  it  is  like  hay  and  makes  almost  as  good  feed  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer.  These  plains  are  dotted  at  all  times  of  the  year 
with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  During  the  summer  and'  fall 
the  an  imals  have  to  be  ' '  hold  "  comparatively  near  the  springs  or  water 
holes,  because  cattle  have  to  range  where  they  can  go  to  water  during 
the  warm  weather  once  a  day  and  sheep  at  least  once  in  two  days,  but 
after  the  weather  gets  cool  and  a  little  snow  falls  on  the  grass  the  ani- 
mals, especially  the  sheep,  can  go  a  long  time  without  drinking,  and 
this  gives  them  practically  a  fresh  field  in  the  winter,  because  it 
enables  them  to  range  over  sections  that  they  could  not  reach  in  the 
summer  because  of  the  distance  from  water,  and  water  in  New  Mexico 
is  with  the  ranchman,  as  with  the  farmer,  tlie  first  consideration. 

IRRIGATION. 

By  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountain  canons 
to  catch  the  storm  waters  which  come  down  in  great  volumes  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  July  and  August,  and  to  conserve  the  waters  of 
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the  small  streams,  a  large  proportion  of  this  mesa  land  can  be  rendered 
arable  and  made  to  produce  good  crops.  The  soil  is  unusually  strong, 
especially  in  the  mineral  elements,  being  composed  almost  wholly  of 
detritus  from  the  neighboring  mountains  and  lacking  only  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter  now  and  then  to  keep 
it  rich  indefinitely.  But  as  a  rule  the  construction  of  such  works 
would  promise  so  small  an  income  in  proportion  to  the  capital  required 
that  private  enterprise  will  never  undertake  it  as  long  as  money  can 
earn  as  much  in  other  lines  as  it  is  able  to  earn  now,  and  unless  the 
reclamation  of  these  lands  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment it  is  probable  that  the  mesas  of  New  Mexico  will  be  left  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  cattleman  and  the  sheepman  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the  county  where 
private  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  and  are  found  to  be  successful 
in  the  irrigation  of  small  tracts,  but  no  work  of  this  character  on  a 
large  scale  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

Nearly  all  the  farming  done  in  the  county  is  done  on  the  valley  lands 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams,  and,  owing  to  the  semi- 
arid  character  of  the  country,  has  to  be  all  carried  on  by  irrigation. 
Until  recently  no  effort  was  ever  made  to  introduce  any  modern  irri- 
gating system,  but  the  work  has  always  been  done  by  the  primitive 
methods  in  vogue  among  the  natives  of  the  country  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  This  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  county  by 
repelling  immigration  in  the  farming  districts,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  richest  agricultural  lands,  even  in  the  famous  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  are  yet  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  better  ideas  now  prevail 
and  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  Aztec  method  of  irrigation  will 
soon  be  superseded  by  a  modern  American  system.  As  long  as  the 
river  carried  more  water  than  could  be  used  the  old  system,  with  its 
great  wastefulness,  was  not  so  objectionable,  but  of  late  years  so  much 
of  the  water  of  the  river  is  taken  out  by  the  great  canals  in  Colorado 
that  the  farmers  of  New  Mexico  are  practically  limited  to  such  water 
as  rises  within  our  own  Territory,  and  this  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
present  demands;  hence  the  necessity  of  greater  economy  in  the  use  of 
water.  A  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  is 
now  at  work  on  the  construction  of  a  canal  which  will  have  a  length 
of  about  40  miles,  covering  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  valley, 
and  it  is  belieVed  that  its  construction  will  render  practicable  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  land  within  that  distance,  whereas  at  present  only 
about  one-third  of  it  can  be  cultivated.  This  will  make  places  for  a 
large  number  of  new  citizens  and  will  do  much  for  the  development 
of  that  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  question,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  Territory  and  one  in  which  the  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  are  never  without  a  good  home  market  for  all  of 
their  products. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  section  can  compete  with  the  great  grain- 
growing  States  of  the  West  in  the  production  of  such  field  crops  as 
wheat  and  corn,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  from  a  business  standpoint 
for  the  owners  of  the  land  to  devote  it  to  such  a  purpose,  because  it 
can  be  made  to  yield  so  much  better  returns  when  given  to  other 
crops.  The  true  policy  here  is  to  have  small  farms  closely  cultivated, 
and  yielding  as  land  can  only  be  made  to  yield  under  irrigation.  In 
the  wheat  and  com  growing  States  a  man  is  supposed  to  need  160 
acres  to  make  a  profitable  farm,  but  a  much  smaller  area  is  required 
here.  A  well-known  writer,  who  has  had  nearly  twenty  years'  expe- 
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rienoe  as  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  the  Rio  Grande  Vafley  in  Bernalillo 
County,  contributed  an  article  to  a  recent  publication  by  the  bureau 
of  immigration  of  this  Territory,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  10 
acres  of  the  valley  land  of  this  county,  cultivated  under  irrigation, 
could  be  made  to  bring  the  owner  a  larger  net  cash  return  every  year 
than  could  be  realized  from  a  quarter  section  in  any  of  the  grain- 
growing  States,  and  he  sustained  his  position  by  facts  and  figures 
drawn  from  actual  experience.  Detailing  the  manner  in  which  the 
result  mentioned  can  be  achieved,  the  writer  says: 

Sweet  potatoes  of  most  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  the  soil  of  this 
valley,  and  do  not  require  to  be  irrigated  as  often  as  most  other  crops,  thus  saving 
the  farmer  much  labor.  Both  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  growth,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  sweet 
I)otatoes  of  New  Jersey,  while  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1 ,000  bushels 
to  the  acre.  They  never  sell  in  the  fall  for  less  than  $1  a  bushel,  and  those  that 
are  kept  into  the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $2.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  1  acre  cultivated  in  sweet  potato^  in  Bernalillo  County  will  bring  th^  farmer 
as  much  money  as  he  could  hope  to  realize  from  80  acres  in  corn  or  wheat,  in  any 
of  the  grain-growing  States,  in  a  good  year,  and  since  the  result  is  to  be  measured 
by  dollars  and  not  by  acres,  it  wul  be  seen  that  the  irrigation  farmer,  althont^h 
he  ma V  not  be  able  to  cultivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  *'  ram 
belt,"  has  a  better  chance  of  success,  and  a  decidedly  better  prospect  of  a  balance 
to  his  credit  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onions,  which  grow  to  greater  perfection 
in  New  Mexico  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  afford  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  county,  and  is  also  one  that  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  only  under  irrigation.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery 
color  and  its  peculiar  mild  flavor  this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  always  commands  the  highest  price.  The  yield  is  about  500  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  the  price  at  home  ranges  from  $1  a  bushel  in  the  fall  to  $3  a  bushel 
in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  county,  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  but  rarely  found  in  such 
articles  grown  elsewhere.  The  celery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  m  California, 
and  is  pronounced  by  all  who  try  it  fully  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the  Kalamazoo 
product,  which  is  noted  throughout  the  country  tor  its  superior  quality.  All  the 
eating  houses  and  dining  cars  on  the  western  divisions  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
system  now  draw  their  supplies  of  celery  from  the  gardens  of  Bernalillo  County, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  they  obtained  such  supplies  from  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia. And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus  this  section  can  fairly  claim  to  *•  beat 
the  world,'*  for  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  produced  aspar- 
agus which  can  at  all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  many  places  in  the  valley 'there  are  large  quantities  ot  a  salt  which  goes  under 
the  common  name  ot  *'  alkali,*'  and  which,  though  deleterious  to  Some  kinds  of 
vegetables,  is  one  of  the  favorite  foods  of  asparagus,  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  wherever  asparagus  is 
grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain  in  this 
section  a  degree  of  excellence  in  tenderness  and  fiavor  which  is  unknown  in  that 
grown  elsewhere.  During  April  and  May,  the  months  when  the  cutting  is  done, 
the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favorable  conditions  a  growth  of  about  6  inches  a 
day,  every  particle  of  which  is  edible;  there  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown 
away;  the  whole  stock  is  soft  and  tender,  and  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior. 
Sample  lots  ot  asparj^s  from  this  section  have  been  sent  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  verdict  is  always  the  same — '  *  the  best  1  ever  tasted. "  Experience 
has  sh  ")wn  that  it  will  bear  shipment  to  Portland,  Me. ,  and  that  is  as  far  away  from 
New  Mexico  as  one  can  get  m  the  United  States,  so  it  will  be  seen  the  whole  conn- 
try  is  open  to  us  as  a  market,  and  that  the  article  can  be  sold  wherever  introduced 
goes  without  saying,  tor  it  sells  itself.  An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield, 
after  the  third  year,  about  200  pounds  a  day  for  sixty  days  in  the  year  (which  is 
as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it),  and  this  will  bring  an  average  price  of  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Thus,  with  1  acre  each  of  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  onions,  and  asparagus,  a  man 
can  make  a  good  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  the  crop  that  he  will  have  for 
market  each  year.  And  in  addition  to  this  he  will  need  2  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  2 
in  com  or  oats  for  his  cow  and  horse,  and  2  for  house  lot,  orchard,  and  Idtchen 
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garden.  That  makes  10  acres  in  all,  and  is  as  mnch  land  as  any  man  needs  in  this 
section  to  farm  for  profit,  while  it  is  as  much  as  the  most  industrions  man  can 
properly  cultivate  in  the  crops  named.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  for 
sucn  purposes  to  be  had  in  this  county  at  fair  prices,  and  with  good  facilities  for 
irri^ting.  such  as  are  now  being  provided,  there  will  be  room  here  in  this  line  of 
business  for  at  least  a  thousand  families,  convenient  to  as  good  a  market  as  there 
is  anywhere  in  the  West. 

GALLUP. 

The  great  industry  of  New  Mexico  for  centuries  to  come  will  be 
mining.  The  many  mountain  chains  and  detached  ranges  which  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Territory  are  all  seamed  with  mineral- 
bearing  veins.  In  the  mountains  of  this  county  there  are  workable 
veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal.  The  principal  coal-min- 
ing industry  of  the  Territory  is  carried  on  at  Gallup,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  about  15  miles  from  the  Arizona  line.  Gallup  is 
a  town  of  about  2,500  people,  and  is  the  second  town  of  the  county 
in  size  and  importance.  It  has  good  public  schools  and  churches,  and 
an  enterprising  weekly  newspaper,  and  while  strictly  a  coal-mining 
town  is  as  orderly  a  place  as  will  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
East  or  West.  There  has  been  but  little  donein  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  development,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  for  irrigation,  but  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  wherever  it  can  be 
cultivated  yields  abundant  crops.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  just  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  gives  it  a  delightful  climate,  especially  in  summer.  The 
Zufii  Mountains,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town,  contain  the  most 
extensive  forests  of  pine  timber  now  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
.United  States  south  of  Minnesota.  The  most  of  this  timber  is  on 
public  land  or  on  land  owned  by  the  railroad  con^pany,  but  owing  to 
the  distance  from  any  railroad  but  little  of  it  has  yet  been  utilized. 

Gallup  is  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway,  a  division  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  is  the  principal  town 
on  that  line  between  Albuquerque  and  Los  Angeles.  It  furnishes 
regular  emplojonent  in  its  coal  mines  to  about  600  men,  and  its  annual 
output  exceeds  200,000  tons,  or  nearly  one-third  the  total  coal  output 
of  the  entire  Territory.  The  bulk  of  this  is  delivered  to  the  railway 
company,  and  furnishes  all  the  fuel  used  by  the  company  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  operators  here  also  send 
large  quantities  of  "commercial"  coal  to  Los  Angeles  and  other 
southern  California  points,  to  Phenix,  Tucson,  and  other  places  in 
Arizona,  while  many  thousands  of  tons  come  east  to  Albuquerque, 
and  are  sent  south  into  Texas  and  old  Mexico.  The  coal  is  a  lignite, 
excellent  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  burning  without  any 
clinker,  and  leaving  but  little  ash,  though  it  will  not  coke,  and  is  not 
a  desirable  coal  for  gas  making.  There  are  five  known  workable 
veins,  one  above  another,  the  lowest  at  a  depth  of  less  than  100  feet. 
The  field  extends  to  an  unknown  distance  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  town,  and  is  considered  practically  inexhaustible.  The  first 
work  in  the  development  of  this  field  was  done  in  1881,  but  the  indus- 
try did  not  assume  important  proportions  till  1884,  so  that  it  can  be 
said  to  be  now  about  fifteen  years  old. 

This  is  the  only  important  industry  yet  developed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  The  country  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes, 
but  the  most  of  it  is  embraced  in  the  reservation  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  and  the  flocks  of  this  tribe  graze  over  all  the  reservation  and 
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also  the  adjoining  lands  for  several  miles  on  either  side.  The  treaty 
with  the  Navajos  requires  them  to  keep  their  people  and  their  animals 
within  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  but  this  provision  has  never 
been  enforced. 

BLAND. 

The  town  of  Bland,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  about 
50  miles  by  the  road  from  Albuquerque,  is  also  a  mining  town,  but 
the  work  at  this  point  is  confined  to  mining  the  precious  metals.  The 
town  is  the  center  of  the  famous  Cochiti  mining  country,  now  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  productive  of  New  Mexico's 
many  mining  camps.  It  is  situated  in  Pino  Canon,  about  10  miles 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  rich  mineral 
country.  It  was  founded  about  seven  years  ago,  and  has  a  population 
estimated  at  1,000.  The  nearest  railway  point  is  at  Thornton,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  about  18  miles  dis- 
tant, but  a  stage  line  furnishes  comfortable  transportation  for  pas- 
sengers and  a  daily  mail.  The  same  coaches  continue  up  the  canyon 
from  Bland,  and  across  the  mountain  to  Sulphur  Springs,  a  well-known 
health  resort,  where  the  waters  have  been  found  to  possess  highly 
valuable  medicinal  qualities.  The  ores  of  the  Cocliiti  camp  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  gold.  They  are  usually  of  low  grade,  but 
are  of  a  character  that  can  be  worked  in  the  camp.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  immense  bodies,  and 
are  also  very  evenly  mineralized,  makes  mining  at  Cochiti  profitable 
and  reliable. 

In  a  description  of  this  camp,  a  writer  who  recently  visited  the  place 
says  the  Washington,  Lone  Star,  and  Crown  Point  mines  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bland.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  50,000  tons  of  ore  on  the  *'dump"  of  the  Washington  mine  at  the 
present  time,  worth  $28  a  ton.  The  property  is  in  litigation  at  present 
and  is  not  being  worked.  The  Lone  Star  has  a  vein  of  rich  sulphides, 
varying  from  30  to  75  feet  in  width,  and  running  perpendicularly  up 
the  mountain  side.  This  vein  has  been  worked  steadily  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  there  is  now  enough  ore  "in  sight"  to  keep  a  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day  running  for  four  j^ears.  Lying  parallel 
with  this  vein,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  another  which  has 
not  yet  been  touched.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  owning  this 
property  to  put  up  during  the  coming  year  a  mill  for  the  treatment 
of  their  ores  with  a  capacity  of  350  tons  a  day.  The  site  has  been 
selected,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  mill.  The  mill  at  present  in  use  is  small,  having  a  capacity  of 
only  25  tons  a  day. 

The  Albemarle  property,  upon  which  more  work  is  being  done  now 
than  upon  any  other  in  the  district,  is  only  about  3  miles  from  Bland, 
but  it  is  in  another  canyon,  and  hence  the  mountain  has  to  be  crossed  in 
order  to  reach  it.  The  road  has  a  grade  of  1,500  feet  to  the  mile,  but 
it  is  the  best  route  than  can  be  found,  and  over  it,  up  one  side  of  the 
mountain  and  down  the  other,  have  to  be  hauled  not  only  all  the 
products  of  the  mine,  but  all  the  supplies  for  the  camp.  The  mine  is 
in  a  canyon  not  over  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  room  was  made 
for  the  mill  by  blasting  out  space  in  the  wall  of  the  chasm,  so  that 
the  buildings  themselves  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  mountain.  The 
250-horsepower  engine  and  all  the  immense  machinery  for  the  mill 
were  transported  over  the  road  above  mentioned.  The  present  mill 
has  a  capacity  of  300  tons  a  day,  and  another  of  equal  capacity  is  now 
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in  course  of  constniction.  The  works  now  give  employment  to  about 
450  men,  and  that  number  will  be  nearly  doubled  when  the  new  mill  is 
completed. 

This  is  the  largest  mining  enterprise  in  the  county,  and  there  is 
none  larger  in  the  Territory,  but  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
extent  and  richness  of  the  Cochiti  mineral  field  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  at  least  a  dozen  more,  of  equal  capacity,  and  ore 
enough  to  keep  them  all  running  full  handed  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  probably  much  longer.  A  railroad  from  some  point  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  to  Bland  is  much  needed,  and  if 
such  a  line  were  built,  so  that  ores  could  be  shipped  out  at  moderate 
exi)ense,  reduction  works  suflBcient  to  handle  the  output  of  the  camp 
would  probably  be  built  along  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  river  would 
furnish  a  sufficient  water  supply,  the  lack  of  which  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperitj'^  of  the  camp,  and 
where  the  advantage  of  water  power  could  also  be  had.  This  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  the  camp,  since  the  small  oper- 
ators, who  are  unable  to  put  up  mills  of  their  own,  would  thus  be 
given  a  market  for  their  ores. 

OTHER  CAMPS. 

There  are  several  other  mining  camps  in  the  county,  though  the 
most  of  them  have  so  far  been  unable  to  send  much  ore  to  market, 
owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  their  mines.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Hell  Canyon,  Coyote  Canyon,  Las  Placitas, 
San  Isidro,  and  Copper  City.  The  last  two  named  are  copper  camps 
and  the  others  gold  and  silver.  They  all  have  rich  leads  and  lack  only 
development  to  make  them  good  and  profitable  metal  producers,  but 
it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  to  transform  a  '  *  prospect "  . 
into  a  producing  mine,  and  capital  in  sufficient  amounts  to  be  of  value 
for  such  purposes  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  among  prospectors.  In 
some  of  the  camps  named,  especially  Hell  Canyon,  considerable  devel- 
opment has  been  done,  and  the  work, in  every  case  has  justified  the 
estimates  which  the  owners  put  upon  the  property.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  men  with  money  enough  to  make  mines  of  these  claims 
take  hold  of  them,  all  the  camps  referred  to  will  become  prosperous 
mining  districts.  There  is  a  large  copper  field  at  Copper  City,  and  it 
has  been  worked  some  in  years  past,  but  it  is  so  far  from  the  railway 
and  the  product  and  supplies  have  to  be  hauled  so  far  over  a  difficult 
road  that  operations  in  the  camp  can  not  be  carried  on  with  profit, 
even  at  the  high  price  of  copper  now  prevailing.  At  San  Isidro  some 
work  is  now  being  done,  and  the  prospects  are  very  encouraging. 
This  is  much  more  accessible  than  the  Copper  City  camp,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  ore  can  be  hauled  out  and  shipped  at  a  profit,  as  it 
is  not  more  than  25  miles  from  the  line  of  the  railway. 

SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  and  enjoyable  summer  resorts  in  the 
Southwest  are  in  the  mountains  of  this  county,  and  readily  accessible 
from  the  towns.  The  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  now  well  known  and  popular 
as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort,  is  in  the  canyon  of  the  Jemez  River, 
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twelve  hours'  ride  from  Albuquerque  by  stage,  and  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere,  are  situated 
about  10  miles  farther  up  in  the  same  canyon.  Both  these  places  are 
well-known  resorts,  and  their  reputation  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Territory.  They  are  visited  annually  by  many  persons  in  search 
of  health,  and  the  waters  are  said  to  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in 
nearly  all  cases.  They  are  especially  valuable  to  those  afflicted  with 
scrofulous  disorders  or  rheumatism,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
rheumatic  patients  who  have  to  be  carried  there  on  their  beds  appear 
to  be  restored  to  perfect  health  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks.  These 
places  are  also  popular  pleasure  resorts  in  summer,  because  the  weather 
is  rarely  too  warm  for  comfort,  and  there  is  excellent  hunting  and  trout 
fishing. 

Camp  Whitcomb,  in  the  Sandia  Mountains,  17  miles  east  of  Albu- 
querque, is  also  a  very  popular  summer  resort  for  people  from  the  city. 
It  is  reached  by  a  good  road,  through  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
country,  and  the  trip  can  be  made  from  town  to  the  "  Camp"  with  a 
carriage  in  about  three  hours.  The  place  is  situated  high  up  on  the 
mountain  side  in  the  pine  woods,  and  its  convenience  to  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere,  and 
the  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water  from  numerous  large  springs, 
combine  to  make  it  a  very  attractive  warm-weather  resort,  and  it  is 
visited  by  the  people  from  the  city  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
season.  There  are  a  score  of  other  good  natural  resorts  in  the  county, 
but  as  they  are  without  accommodations  for  the  public,  they  are 
visited  only  by  those  who  can  go  prepared  to  "camp  out,"  and  most 
of  the  older  residents  of  the  country  prefer  this  style  of  entertainment 
to  th(*  hotel  or  public  house;  hence,  a  large  number  of  families  in  the 
.  city  spend  their  summer  vacation  in  camp  in  some  favorite  moun- 
tain canyon  where  they  can  have  all  the  attractions  of  nature  in  her 
wildest  moods,  and  yet  be  not  so  far  I'emoved  from  civilization  but 
that  the  city  can  be  reached  in  a  few  hours  if  necessary. 

ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  county  seat  of  Bernalillo  County  is  Albuquerque,  the  largest 
city  in  the  Territory  and  the  commercial  center  of  all  that  portion  of 
New  Mexico  south  and  west  of  the  Glorieta  Mountains,  embracing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Territory,  and  also  of  the  northern  half  of 
Arizona.  Its  merchants  cover  an  undisputed  trade  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  or  a  district  larger  than  the  six  New  England 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York  combined,  which  give  the  pla.ce  a 
wholesale  trade  much  larger  than  is  done  by  many  Eastern  cities  of 
three  times  its  population.  The  present  population  of  the  place  is 
about  12,000,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  remainder  immigrants  from  the  *'  States,"  coming  from  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  is  not  a  more  cosmopolitan  city  in 
the  United  States  than  Albuquerque,  and  the  peculiarly  American 
quality  of  "get  there"  is  very  distinctly  in  evidence  on  every  hand. 
The  importance  of  the  position  which  this  place  occupies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  business  affaire  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Post-Office  Departtaent 
has  made  it  the  postal  headquarters  for  the  Southwest,  and  the  post- 
office  here  is  the  depository  for  all  the  offices  in  both  the  Territories. 
The  free-delivery  system  was  inaugurated  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
mail  is  delivered  twice  a  day  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  once  a  day 
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in  the  suburbs.  It  is  also  the  most  important  point  on  the  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  between  Topeka  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Many  Eastern  people  imagine  that  ih  coming  "away  out  to  New 
Mexico"  they  would  put  themselves  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilization, and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  may  be  said  that  they  would 
find  Albuquerque  fully  abreast  with  any  Eastern  city  of  double  its 
size  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  modern,  progressive, 
American  town — not  even  excepting  those  things  that  might  better 
be  left  out,  but  which,  like  the  buzzards,  always  gather  where  the 
carcass  is.  The  town  has  a  fine  system  of  public  schools  with  a 
large  and  elegant  school  building  in  each  ward.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion a  number  of  good  private  schools,  while  denominational  institu- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholics. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Territory,  and  endowed  by  the  United  States  with 
a  liberal  donation  of  public  land.  The  university  building  is  located 
upon  an  eminence  about  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  town, 
with  an  unobstructed  view  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  With 
the  Sandia  Mountains  12  miles  east  for  a  background,  the  view  takes 
in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  60  miles  north,  the  San  Mateos,  70  miles 
west,  and  the  Socorros  and  Magdalenas,  75  miles  south,  while  with  a 
l^lass  may  be  seen  the  Mogollons,  more  than  125  miles  to  the  south- 
west. The  institution  has  a  first-class  faculty  and  ranks  among  the 
best  Western  colleges.  A  new  building  has  recently  been  erected, 
ill  which  will  be  established  a  department  that  will  be  unique  in  its 
way,  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  climatology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease, 
particularly  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Hadley  made  the 
university  a  donation  of  $10,000  for  this  purpose  on  condition  that  a 
like  sum  would  be  contributed  by  the  people  of  the.  Territory,  where- 
upon the  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  and  the  people  of  Albu- 
querque raised  the  remainder.  The  department  will  be  known  as 
'*  Hadley  Hall,"  in  memory  of  the  late  Walter  C.  Hadley. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  advantages  the  town  is  very  thoroughly 
equipped.  All  the  leading  Christian  denominations  have  societies 
here,  with  good,  commodious  houses  of  worship  in  which  services  are 
held  regularly,  and  a  Jewish  society,  organized  some  years  ago,  is  now 
"building  a  synagogue. 

There  are  commodious  places  of  public  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment in  which  are  given  lectures,  operas,  theatrical  entertainments, 
etc.,  and  during  the  entertainment  season  the  people  of  the  place  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  "some  place  to  go." 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Albuquerque  worthy  of  special  notice  is 
the  "Commercial  Club."  This  represents  a  successful  combination  of 
business  and  social  interests,  and  possesses  within  the  one  organization 
all  the  principal  features  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  social  club. 
To  the  active  and  effective  work  of  this  organization  as  a  general 
''push  committee"  is  attributed  much  of  the  prosperity  which  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  town  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  quartered 
in  its  own  building,  erected  especially  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  a  large  and  elegant  structure  of  red  sandstone,  and  which  is 
pronounced  by  visitors  as  fine  a  clubhouse  as  any  west  of  Chicago. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
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west  of  Topeka  are  located  here  and  furnish  regular  employment  to 
some  600  men.  These  shops  are  being  steadily  enlarged,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  all  of  its  work  done  here 
for  all  of  that  portion  of  its  system  west  of  the  western  line  of  EansaSf 
which  will  render  necessary  the  employment  at  this  place  of  about 
1,200  men. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  waterworks,  furnishing  the  purest  of 
water  in  great  abundance,  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  lawn  irriga- 
tion, and  at  very  low  rates.  Light  is  furnished  by  gas  works  and  an 
electric-light  plant,  the  streets  being  lighted  by  electricity. 

All  the  streets  are  graded,  and  most  of  them  are  paved  with  a  nat> 
ural  cement  obtained  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and  laid  upon  a 
foundation  of  cobblestones,  making  a  thoroughfare  very  firm,  smooth, 
and  durable.  Excellent  sidewalks  line  all  the  principal  streets  of  the 
place,  the  popular  material  for  this  purpose  being  an  artificial  stone 
made  of  sand  and  Portland  cement  upon  a  foundation  of  gravel 
This  makes  a  walk  as  hard  and  smooth  as  natural  stone,  and  appar- 
ently quite  as  durable. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  railway 
works  above  named,  are  represented  by  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
which  turns  out  large  quantities  of  work,  especially  for  the  many 
mining  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory  ;  a  brewery  and  two  ice 
factories,  which  ship  their  products  to  all  parts  of  Mexico  and  west 
to  the  California  line;  two  flouring  mills,  two  mineral- water  establish- 
ments, a  planing  mill,  four  brickyards,  a  cigar  factory,  a  broom  factory, 
and  many  smaller  establishments. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  here  for  a  canning  factory,  to  handle 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  this 
vicinity,  and  a  beet-sugar  factory. 

Nearly  all  lines  of  business,  commercial,  mechanical,  and  profes- 
sional, are  represented  in  Albuquerque,  and  it  has,  in  addition,  a  con- 
siderable population  composed  of  persons  not  engaged  in  any  active 
business,  who  seek  the  mild,  dry  atmosphere  of  this  section,  especially 
during  the  winter  season,  for  health  or  pleasure. 

There  are  two  daily  papers  in  the  town,  one  issued  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  evening;  five  weekly  papers,  and  one  monthly  pul> 
lication,  the  last  named  being  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  mining 
industry.  The  town  also  possesses  the  largest  and  best  free  public 
library  in  the  southwest,  which  is  maintained  by  a  special  tax  levied 
by  the  city  council  for  tliat  purpose. 

CHAVES  COUNTY. 

In  ]point  of  natural  resources  from  which  are  rapidly  being  developed 
conditions  that  are  soon  to  support  a  prosperous,  wealthy  people, 
Chaves  is  the  banner  county  of  New  Mexico. 

As  originally  organized  in  1899  from  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, it  was  approximately  100  miles  from  north  to  south  and  110  miles 
from  east  to  west.  The  legislature  of  1899  added  territory  on  the 
southwest  about  36  miles  square.  The  greater  part  of  this  large  area 
is  grazing  land,  pure  and  simple,  excellent  grass  lands  which  sustain 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  the  year  round  and  which,  with  the  fur- 
ther develoi)ment  of  water,  which  is  quite  practicable,*  will  sustain 
even  more.  A  great  deal  of  the  range  area  is  held  by  cattle  owners 
who  have  title,  in  many  instances,  to  land  on  which  are  found  springs 
and  lakes,  or  on  which  they  have  dug  or  bored  wells  and  put  up  wind- 
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mills  and,  owning  these  improvements,  are  able  to  control,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  range  contiguous.  But  there  are  large  areas  of  grass  lands 
on  which  no  water  is  found  during  a  very  dry  season,  and  it  is  in  such 
localities  that  the  development  of  water  is  most  important,  since  with- 
out wat^r  the  range,  although  covered  with  the  best  of  feed,  is  prac- 
tically well-nigh  valueless.  To  this  matter,  the  finding  of  a  water 
supply,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted,  at  a  heavy  expense 
in  some  eases.  Large  well-boring  machines,  worked  by  gasoline 
engines,  are  being  used,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on,  slowly  but 
surely,  by  men  of  means  who  understand  the  importance  of  procuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  water.  The  open-range  stock  interests  were 
the  original  mainstay  of  the  county  and  continue  to  be  the  most 
important  in  point  of  tax-paying  ability.  But  the  glory  of  Chaves 
County,  at  least  at  present,  is  the  magnificent  alfalfa  farms  with  their 
herds  of  fine  cattle — Ilerefords  and  Shorthorns — and  their  fiocks  of 
Shropshire  sheep.  Two  large  farms,  one  of  1,000  acres  and  another 
comprising  13,000  acres  in  both  alfalfa  and  natural-grass  pastures,  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Hereford  industry,  and  have  on  them  as 
fine  animals  as  could  be  purchased  from  some  of  the  leading  breeders 
of  registered  Ilerefords  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  owners  of 
these  farms  have  among  their  fine  stock  many  prominent  prize  win- 
ners. The  owner  of  Sir  Bredwell,  who  paid  $5,000  for  him,  has  lately 
purchased  a  500-acre  alfalfa  farm  2  miles  east  of  Roswell  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000,  and  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  making  it  a  model 
Hereford  home.  The  two  farms  referred  to  above  are  a  surprise  and 
delight  to  all  who  see  them  and  the  fine  stock  on  them.  Chaves 
County  will  soon  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent,  successful 
Hereford  breeding  grounds  in  the  United  States.  The  pioneers  in  the 
industry  here  are  men  of  ample  means  who  have  **set  their  mark 
high  "  and  whose  dictionary  does  not  contain  the  word  ''fail."  Their 
friendly  emulation  and  that  of  others  to  follow  will  result  in  a  few 
years  in  placing  Chaves  County  in  the  front  rank  of  fine  whiteface 
breeding  centers.  The  breeders  of  Herefords  at  present  are  devoting 
their  attention  largely  to  the  raising  of  young  bulls.  The  home 
demand — the  range-cattle  owners — has  so  far  taken  all  that  could  be 
raised.  Inquiries  are  being  made  by  large  cattle  owners  from  Old 
Mexico  for  young  bulls  with  which  to  improve  their  herds,  and  they 
will  be  good  customers. 

Meanwhile  the  old  ''standby,"  the  Shorthorn,  is  not  being  neglected. 
There  are  three  herds  of  400  to  500  each,  two  of  which  are  being  bred 
straight,  while  the  other,  some  500  Durham  cows,  are  being  crossed 
with  Hereford  bulls.  These  herds  are  also  owned  by  men  who  are 
able  to  breed  the  best  and  will  do  so.  The  result  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

For  the  breeding  of  both  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  in  the  arid 
region  the  alfalfa  farm  is  a  necessity,  and  as  that  wonderful  forage 
crop  can  not  be  raised  successfully  without  irrigation  Chaves  County, 
with  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  possesses  advantages  superior  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  Southwest. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  irrigation  systems  of  Chaves  County  at  present  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  from  three  sources : 

First.  The  immense  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell,  fed  by  sub- 
terranean streams  of  artesian  origin.  From  these  five  beautiful, 
limpid  streams  of  water  flow,  known  as  the  North  Berrendo,  Middle 
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Berrendo,  South  Berrendo,  North  Spring  River,  and  South  Spring 
River.  These  streams  are  the  fishing  grounds  where  disciples  of  Isaak 
Walton  find  rare  sport  catching  black  bass,  which  are  abundant. 

Second.  The  large  number  of  artesian  wells,  for  which  this  locality 
is  becoming  famous.  The  first  artesian  well  in  this  county  was  drilled 
in  the  summer  of  1891  and  flowed  about  10  gallons  per  minute.  The 
last  one,  developed  in  the  town  of  Roswell,  was  drilled  in  five  days  to 
a  depth  of  285  feet  at  a  cost  of  $550  and  flows  over  2,000  gallons  per 
minute.  Of  these  wells  there  are  now  over  100  in  the  county,  and  the 
aggregate  flow  of  water  from  them  is  already  an  important  addition 
to  the  supply  for  irrigation,  in  addition  to  its  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A  large  number  of  wells  are  utilized  for  piping  water  into 
dwellings  and  business  houses,  the  strong  pressure  making  it  practi- 
cable. A  recent  successful  experiment  by  a  citizen  of  Roswell  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  this  pressure  is  ample  to  operate  a  small 
hydraulic  ram,  costing  $20,  by  which  water  can  be  forced  into  a  large 
tank  30,  40,  50,  or  more  feet  above  the  ground  and  furnish  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories  of  build- 
ings. The  artesian-well  development  and  its  uses,  including  the 
furnishing  of  power  for  machinery,  is  in  its  infancy  here,  notwith- 
standing the  satisfactory  results  that  have  already  been  obtained,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  further  developments,  when  test  wells 
shall  have  been  drilled  to  much  greater  depths,  will  make  present 
results  seem  small.  The  deepest  well  so  far  is  950  feet  and  flows  wat.er 
much  softer  than  any  other  well  known  in  this  region. 

Third.  The  flood  waters  from  the  great  watershed  of  the  Whit-e 
Mountain  region,  which  extends  for  nearly  100  miles  west  of  Roswell. 
The  most  of  this  supply  goes  to  waste  for  want  of  storage  reservoirs, 
which  some  day  in  the  near  future  will  be  built,  and  these  flood  waters 
will  then  be  used  to  make  productive  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 
acres  of  rich,  fertile  land  which  now  produces  only  grama  grass  for 
pasturage.  Plans  for  the  building  of  these  reservoirs  have  been  under 
consideration  for  some  years  and  need  only  brains,  energy,  and  capi- 
tal to  carry  them  into  effect  and  practical  operation. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

This  Important  industry  has  grown  remarkably  in  the  past  two 
years  owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  existing,  making  it  highly 
profitable  to  flock  masters.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  esti- 
mated by  well-informed  persons  at  fully  250,000  head.  The  reason- 
able tax  rate,  ample  range,  and  other  favorable  conditions  have  caused 
owners  from  other  portions  of  the  Territory  to  move  their  flocks  to 
Chaves  County,  and  the  business  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important. 

ROSWELL. 

Roswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves  County,  has  a  population  of 
2,500,  which  is  steadily  increasing ;  excellent  graded  schools,  superior 
to  those  of  many  a  larger,  older  town  in  the  States;  the  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute,  fuUy  mentioned  herein,  an  ice  factory,  telephone 
system,  one  bank,  prosperous  churches,  a  flourishing  commercial  club 
of  65  members,  and  nearly  all  lines  of  business,  represented  by  live, 
energetic  men.  As  these  lines  are  written,  the  board  of  town  trus- 
tees have  just  received  the  report  of  an  expert  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  sewerage  system  for  the  town,  amounting  to  $27,000,  a  20-acTe  farm 
for  the  proper  disposition  of  the  sewage  having  been  donated  for  that 
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purpose  by  a  progressive,  nonresident  property  owner  of  large  means. 
An  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  bonds  will  be  called,  and  will 
without  doubt  carry.  An  electric-light  plant  is  under  careful  consid- 
eration and  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future.  Ten  miles  of  streets 
are  graded,  many  of  them  being  shaded  by  handsome  trees,  and 
various  public  improvements  are  being  projected  for  early  consum- 
mation. The  inhabitants  of  the  town  include  people  from  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  are  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  pro- 
gressive. Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  female  college  are  matur- 
ing and  promise  to  meet  with  substantial  encouragement,  amply 
sufficient  to  insui'e  its  success. 

From  January  1  to  September  1, 1899  (eight  months),  the  buildings 
completed  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the  town  amount  to 
$115,000. 

FRurrs. 

The  fruits  raised  in  the  Pecos  Valley  are  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  all  who  see  and  taste  them,  particularly  the  apples  and  pears. 
When  orchardists  learn  to  plant  peaches  only  on  high  ground,  better 
results  will  be  obtained,  as  it  is  noticed  that  those  so  situated  bear 
without  fail.  Grapes  and  cherries  have  been  neglected,  but  both  are 
raised  to  some  extent  and  of  the  finest  flavor,  particularly  the  former. 
Chaves  County  fruit  takes  first  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Apples, 
I)ears,  and  plums  are  especially  fine.  Experts  agree  that  the  apples 
raised  here  have  no  superior  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  size, 
color,  symmetry,  and  flavor.  Their  natural  high  polish  and  their  per- 
fect condition  make  them  i-eady  sellers  in  every  market.  The  absence 
of  all  pests  common  to  apple  orchards  makes  the  lot  of  the  orchardist 
here  a  happy  one,  compared  with  other  localities  where  the  principal 
part  of  his  labor  is  the  carrying  on  of  an  unequal  fight  with  insects 
that  defy  all  efforts  to  cope  with  them  successfully.  These  facts  make 
apple  raising  in  Chaves  County  take  rank  next  to  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness in  importance.  One  orchard  of  500  aci-es  is  now  coming  into 
bearing  and  another  of  250  acres  is  being  set  out.  Therd  are  a  num- 
ber of  older  orchards  which  have  been  bearing  for  years,  furnishing 
the  product  which  has  given  the  county  its  well-deserved  reputation 
as  a  fine  fruit  region. 

CLIMATE. 

To  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  intelligent  inquiry,  the 
remarkable  climate  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  its  beneficial  etfect  upon 
persons  troubled  with  diseases  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  in  particular, 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  extended  mention.  The  dry, 
pure  air,  the  bright  sunshine  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
excellent  chances  for  hunting  and  fishing  and  other  diversions,  make 
Roswell  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  need  such  a  climate.  The 
^*eat  need  has  been  a  sanitarium,  properly  arranged,  with  modern 
conveniences,  and  conducted  according  to  the  best  rules  of  practice 
laid  down  by  acknowledged  expert  authorities  who  have  acquired 
practical  experience  in  the  successful  management  of  such  institu- 
tions. This  want  is  now  to  be  supplied.  One  of  the  finest  blocks  in 
the  town,  350  by  421  feet,  beautifully  situated,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  a  physician  who  has  unlimited  means  at  his  command.  He 
will  erect  a  fine  building  with  a  group  of  cottages  in  connection, 
improve  the  grounds,  and  make  the  property  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  in  the  Southwest. 
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RAILROADS. 

The  extension  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  from 
Roswell  to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  220  miles  northeast,  was  completed  Feh- 
Tnavy  15,  1899,  giving  direct  connection  with  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Denver,  and  to  this  is  due  very  largely  the  increase  of 
population  and  investment  of  capital  in  the  town  and  county.  The 
machine  shops,  roundhouse,  and  tlie  general  offices  are  located  at 
Roswell,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  the  company  in 
improvements  here,  a  $10,000  building  for  the  general  offices  being  in 
course  of  construction  at  this  time.  When  the  improvements  shall 
have  been  completed  and  a  full  force  at  work  in  all  departments, 
which  will  be  soon,  the  pay  roll  will  aggregate  *5,000  .or  more  each 
month.  Roswell  is  the  central  point  on  the  line  which,  together  with 
the  superior  quality  of  the  water  here  and  the  abundant  supply,  and 
the  fact  that  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  company  own  valuable 
lands  close  to  the  town,  are  significant  reasons  for  centralizing  the 
railroad  company's  operating  forces  at  this  point. 

From  February  15  to  July  1,  1899,  the  wool  shipments  from  Roswell 
reached  very  close  to  1,000,000  pounds,  while  300  cars  of  cattle  were 
shipped  from  this  point  in  the  same  time.  The  shipments  this  fall 
will  also  be  very  large,  adding  heavily  to  the  above  figures.  The 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  will  in  all  probability  1>b  ext.ended 
soon  from  Pecos  to  Boquillas,  Tex.,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
road  being  built  from  central  Mexico,  thus  adding  very  greatly  to  the 
traffic  of  the  road  and  to  its  importance.  Of  more  importance  to  Ros- 
well is  the  proposed  line  west  to  the  coal  fields  and  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Lincoln  County,  to  a  junction  with  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  and  on  west  to  some  point  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  line,  affording  a  market  for  the  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables raised  here,  and  making  it  possible  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal 
and  wood  at  lower  figures  than  at  present. 

«  «  STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

The  stock  industry  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  county  of  Chaves, 
and  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  year.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  the  cattle  in  the  county  of  Chaves  for  the  year  1900  is  $1,000,000, 
while  the  actual  valuation  is  $4,000,000. 

One  hundred  thousand  sheep  have  been  permanently  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  Chaves  County  during  the  last  two  months  in  addi- 
tion to  150,000  already  returned  for  taxation.  We  probably  have  con- 
siderably over  250,000  sheep  now,  and  will  sell  right  here  in  Roswell 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool  next  spring.  The  high  price  of  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  has  added  wonderfully  to  the  income  of  Chaves  County, 
and  is  on  the  increase  all  the  time. 

THE   ADDITION  OP  THE   LOWER  PENASCO  COUNTRY. 

This  addition  gives  Chaves  thirty-six  townships,  rich  in  grazing  and 
agricultural  lands,  and  containing  a  particularly  solvent  community 
of  about  500  souls,  among  whom  last  year  there  was  not  $500  in  delin- 
quent taxes.  This  section  is  naturally  tributary  to  Roswell,  and  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  Chaves  County  as  a  paying  business  adjunct. 

PORTALES. 

The  new  town  and  post-office  of  Portales  is  located  on  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad.     It  is  located  in  a  splendid  graz- 
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ing  country  where  water  is  easily  obtained  and  in  large  ((juantities;  is 
surrounded  by  large  cattle  ranches,  and  promises  to  become  a  large 
cattle  shipping  point.  It  now  has  a  progressive  population  of  about 
260,  two  good-sized  general  stores,  a  lumber  yard,  etc.,  a  $3,000  school- 
house  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  thriving  community  is  promised. 
During  the  year  a  post-oflBc^  has  been  established  at  South  Spring,  5 
miles  south  of  Roswell,  and  at  Glen,  40  miles  north,  besides  the  one  at 
PortAles,  already  mentioned.  Chaves  County  also  absorbed  two  offices 
in  addition  to  the  country  belonging  to  the  Lower  Penasco  and  Elk. 

POPULATION   OP  CHAVES  COUNTY. 

The  county  now  contains  about  5,000  people  and  is  daily  receiving 
additions.  By  the  time  the  next  census  is  taken  in  June  it  will  doubt- 
less have  many  more  inhabitants.  This  is  a  rapid  increase  and  is  an 
increase  which  is  decidedly  permanent.  The  new  people  are  almost 
all  i)eople  of  means  and  intelligence,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  us 
socially  and  financially. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  which  is  fully  described  as  to 
purpose,  etc.,  in  another  part  of  this  report,  will  bring  msCny  people 
to  Roswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves  County,  as  it  has  already  done, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children  and  having  them  receive 
advantages  equal  to  those  to  be  obtained  in  the  East. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Colfax  County,  situate  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico 
immediately  south  of  the  Colorado  line,  is  72  miles  long  from  east  to 
west  and  54  miles  wide.  It  contains  2,488,320  acres,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  land 
grant,  title  to  which  was  confirmed  in  1886.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  large  tracts  of  land  amounting  to  200,000  acres 
have  been  sold  by  the  grant  company  to  individual  ranchmen,  farmers, 
and  minor  corporations.  The  land  within  the  grant  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, containing  large  tracts  of  valuable  timber,  coal,  gold,  iron, 
and  copper.  The  remaining  land  in  the  county  is  mostly  undulating 
prairie,  resembling  very  much  the  one-time  prairie  land  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  with  a  gradual  slope  northwest  to  southeast.  During 
the  past  year  more  than  one  hundred  families  have  settled  on  this 
public  domain,  and  with  their  predecessors  are  becoming  thrifty  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  still  remains  the 
property  of  the  Government.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  a  great  portion  of 
it  can  be  irrigated  from  the  waters  of  the  Red,  Vermejo,  Cimmaron, 
and  Rayado  rivers,  and  many  smaller  streams.  The  altitude  varies 
from  5,600  feet  in  the  southeastern  portion  to  7,000  feet  at  the  foot- 
hills, arising  to  13,000  feet  on  the  western  boundary,  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  The  northern  portion 
is  bounded  by  the  Raton  Range  of  mountains,  being  a  spur  or  off- 
shoot from  one  of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rockies.  The  mountains 
on  the  north  and  west  offer  a  natural  protection  from  the  snowstorms 
and  blizzards,  as  well  as  from  high  winds.  The  average  mean  tempera- 
ture is  50^  F.  near  the  foothills,  the  coldest  being  32°  and  the  warmest 
72°.  The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  no  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
exist.  The  average  rainfall  is  14  to  19  inches  at  this  altitude,  but 
the  rainfall  in  the  mountains  runs  as  high  as  30  inches.  During  the 
winter  the  canyons  in  the  mountains  are  filled  with  snow,  which 
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gradually  nietts  during  the  spring  and  summer,  furnishing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  for  need  of  irrigation. 

The  population  of  Colfax  County  is  about  14,000,  and  though 
coming  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  Mexico,  together  with  the  native  population  who  remained  there 
at  the  time  New  Mexico  became  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  of  life,  are  yet  as  homogeneous  a  class 
of  people  as  are  found  anywhere  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  progressive. 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  are  the  Johnson  and 
Barela  mesas,  which  have  sufficient  rainfall  for  all  farming  purposes 
without  irrigation.  On  these  two  mesas  alone  nearly  40,000  acres  of 
land  are  now  under  cultivation. 

The  mountain  streams  abound  in  trout,  and  there  are  still  many 
deer,  bears,  turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains. 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  two  railroads  within  the  county,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  running  from  north  to  south  a  little  east  of  the  center,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Colorado  and  Southern  extending  into  the  mountain 
district  on  the  northwest  comer. 

CITIES. 

The  principal  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  Raton,  Gardner,  Bloss- 
burg,  Springer,  Elizabethtown,  Cimmaron,  Maxwell  City,  and  Catskill, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Cimmaron  and  Elizabethtown,  being  on  the 
line  of  railroads,  and  are  doing  a  good,  thriving  business. 

Raton  has  a  population  of  3,800.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante 
Fe  Railroad  Company  has  its  second  largest  machine  shops  at  this 
point,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  machinists.  A  splendid  water- 
works system,  electric-light  plant,  and  many  costly  and  modem  build- 
ings have  been  erected  recently. 

Gardner  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
whose  output  of  coal  is  from  60  to  70  cars  per  day,  and  has  76  coke 
ovens  in  operation.  The  coal  is  mined  mostly  by  the  use  of  electric 
machines.  Here,  also,  you  find  a  waterwork  system  and  an  electric- 
light  plant. 

Blossburg,  lying  within  1  mile  of  Gardner,  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  this  coal  company,  and  considerable  business  is  still  done 
at  this  point. 

Springer  and  Maxwell  City  each  have  good  waterworks  systems, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  each  20,000  to  30,000  acres  of  land  has  been 
placed  under  irrigation  and  farming  has  been  making  rapid  strides  at 
these  points.  At  Maxwell  City  a  modern  flouring  mill  handles  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  county. 

Cimmaron  and  Eli ^.abeth town  are  the  two  principal  mining  towns 
in  the  county.  The  latter  during  the  past  year  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  population  and  in  the  development  of  the  mines  surrounding 
it.  Nearly  all  the  mineral  in  the  county  lies  within  the  confines  of 
the  Maxwell  land-grant  boundaries,  but  as  this  company  offers  the 
same  inducement  to  prospectors  and  locaters  as  does  the  Government 
the  mines  are  becoming  rapidly  developed  and  much  mineral  is  now 
being  shipped  therefrom. 
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MINES. 

The  principal  paying  mines  in  the  county  are  the  Aztec,  Black  Horse, 
Montezuma,  Red  Bandana,  Legal  Tender,  and  Black  Copper,  the 
former  having  produced  more  than  $1,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these 
properties  are  now  being  worked  on  a  paying  basis.  Within  the  past 
year  two  modern  and  up-to-date  mills  have  been  put  into  operation, 
one  of  which  is  a  custom  mill  handling  40  to  60  tons  per  day. 

Much  placer  mining  is  being  done  in  the  Ute  Creek  and  the  Moreno 
Valley,  situate  on  either  side  of  Baldy  Mountain,  also  near  Cim- 
maron  and  Bonita  and  Uracca  canyons.  Recent  developments  have 
shown  that  both  quartz  and  placer  mining  may  be  carried  on  at  a 
profit.  It  is  but  25  to  50  miles  from  all  of  these  mines  to  the  line  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  consider- 
able ore  is  shipped  to  the  smelters  at  Pueblo  and  Denver. 

PETROLEUM. 

Within  the  past  year  petroleum  has  been  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  machinery  is  now  being 
put  in  place  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  same  for  market  use. 

LUMBER. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Catskill  seven  sawmilLs  are  kept  constantly  at 
work  and  several  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  are  sawed  daily, 
cut  from  the  finest  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  timber. 

CATTLE. 

About  70,000  head  of  cattle  are  grazed  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
county,  contained  in  large  pastures,  one  of  which  covers  an  area  of 
120,000  acres,  recently  purchased  from  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany. The  protection  offered  by  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  east, 
and  the  dry,  crisp  atmosphere  which  cures  the  native  grass  when 
matured,  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  cattle  feed  in  the  winter. 

SHEEP. 

One  hundred  thousand  head  of  sheep  are  grazed  on  the  plains  both 
winter  and  summer  without  shelter,  and  seldom  do  their  owners  sus- 
tain loss  by  the  storms  of  winter. 

FARMING. 

Considerable  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  mountain  valleys,  where 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  all  vegetables  known  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  with 
but  little  cultivation.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  domestic  grass,  produc- 
ing three  cuttings  each  year. 

Corn  is  grown  in  small  quantities  only,  the  summer  nights  being  so 
cool  as  to  prevent  its  maturing. 

FRUIT  RAISING. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  temperat-e  zone  are  raised  at 
a  profit,  apples,  peal's,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  nectarines  grow- 
ing in  abundance,  yielding  their  producers  larger  returns  than  any- 
where in  the  East.  All  small  fruits  grow  with  but  little  cultivation. 
The  flavor  of  New  Mexico  fruit  has  become  widely  known,  and  that 
grown  in  Colfax  County  may  be  considered  a  fair  average.  The  trees 
are  free  from  blight,  and  the  fruit  grower  has  never  had  to  contend 
with  any  insects  which  destroy  the  profit  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  East. 

CEMENT. 

Near  the  town  of  Springer  are  several  stratumsof  cement  rock,  from 
which  the  Springer  Cement  Company  produces  an  excellent  quality 
of  hydi'aulic  cement  and  cement  brick  for  building  purposes. 
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ARTESIAN  WATER. 

Six  miles  southeast  of  Springer  two  artesian  wells  have  been  flow- 
ing during  the  past  eight  years.  The  water  therefrom  is  bottled  and 
shipped  to  distant  towns  and  cities  for  medical  purposes.  Chemists 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  best  known  mineral  water  for  dyspepsia 
and  kidney  ailments.  These  wells  are  from  150  to  200  feet  deep  and 
produce  a  6-inch  flow,  irrigating  largo  tracts  of  land. 

The  small  expense  in  sinking  artesian  wells  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  farmers  of  small  means  who  desire  to  farm  by  irrigation. 

DAIRY  FARMING. 

Three  miles  east  of  Raton,  on  the  Sugarite  Creek,  is  the  largest  dairy 
farm  in  the  county,  containing  20,000  acres  of  land.  A  butter  and 
cheese  factory  produces  large  quantities  of  these  necessaries,  which 
are  marketed  in  Raton  and  immediate  towns. 

EDUCATION. 

Within  the  county  are  thirty-nine  school  districts  in  which  school 
is  taught  from  three  to  ten  months  in  each  year,  thus  guaranteeing 
to  every  child  reared  within  the  confines  of  the  county  an  oppor- 
tunity for  at  least  a  good  common-school  education.  At  Raton  our 
teachers  are  employed  ten  months  in  each  year.  Good  salaries  are 
paid,  thus  securing  able  educators,  who  gradually  lead  the  mind  from 
the  lower  branches  to  the  scientific,  and  also  teach  some  of  the 
classics  and  modem  languages.  Two  school  buildings  have  hereto- 
fore been  used,  one  containing  eight  rooms;  but  the  school  board 
during  the  last  year,  seeing  the  necessity  of  more  school  room,  ordered 
a  new  building  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  teachers'  institute  is  held  at  Raton,  the  county  seat,  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  August.  Experienced 
and  highly-paid  educators  are  in  attendance,  thus  guaranteeing  to 
each  teacher  in  the  county  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  the  lead  with 
the  onward  march  of  education  and  general  progress  in  the  school- 
room. Each  school  district  in  the  county  has  a  splendid  and  com- 
modious school  building. 

PLUMBAGO. 

Seven  miles  southeast  of  Raton  several  plumbago  mines  have 
recently  been  opened  up  and  are  now  being  developed.  Several 
miners  are  employed,  and  the  plumbago  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  operating  the  mines,  where  the  crude 
material  is  rapidly  transferred  to  the  marketable,  which  is  found  to 
be  equal  to  any  of  that  used  in  the  lead  pencils  of  to-day. 

DONA   ANA   COUNTY. 

Dona  Ana  County  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  degrees  of 
latitude  and  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  degrees  Cff  longitude  west 
from  Washington. 

The  resources  of  this  county  are  mainly  agriculturaL  It  is  watered 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  enters  Dona  Ana  County  in  its  northwestern 
part,  and  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the  county  for  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  this  county  is 
on  an  average  about  7  miles  wide.  Part  of  said  valley  around  Las 
Cruces  (thecounty  seat  of  said  county)  is  known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley, 
far  famed  and  favorably  known  for  its  production  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  alfalfa,  and  fine  fruits,  especially  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
and  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  berries,  such  as  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
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etc.  Among  the  many  varieties,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  mis- 
sion grape,  the  best-flavored  grape  for  table  use  known  in  the  civilized 
world.  This  grape  was  introduced  into  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and 
California  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
the  Franciscan  fathers,  who  were  early  missionaries  of  this  country. 
Therefore  the  name  *' mission  grape." 

AH  the  agricultural  lands  have  to  be  irrigated  in  this  arid  region. 
The  irrigation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  owing  to  the  canals  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
Territorj^and  Colorado  the  flow  of  water  in  said  river  is  at  the  present 
time  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  said  lands,  or  any  portion  thereof,  suc- 
cessfully during  the  year;  and  until  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  and 
canals  is  inaugurated  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  continue.  In  all 
probability  the  Elephant  Butte  reservoirs  and  canals  will  be  built  in 
the  near  future — as  soon  as  their  legal  status  has  been  decided  by  the 
courts — and  said  canals  will  be  able  to  furnish  water  to  all  the  lands 
subject  to  irrigation  in  Dona  Ana  County. 

The  soil  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  consisting 
of  the  decomposed  matter  of  trees,  leaves,  limestone,  etc.,  which  has 
been  carried  as  sediment  down  the  Rio  Grande  and  left  in  the  valley 
by  its  overflows,  which  have  occurred  periodically  during  the  past 
centuries. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  irrigated  and  cultivated  about  82,000 
acres  in  the  valley,  while  there  are  35,000  acres  more  susceptible  to  irri- 
gation, provided  a  proper  canal  system  is  established,  as  above  stated. 

Of  the  35,000  acres  of  land  now  lying  idle,  there  are  about  27,000 
acres  situated  on  grants,  and  the  remaining  8,000  acres  are  vacant 
United  States  Government  land,  subject  to  the  homestead  and  desert- 
land  entry  acts. 

Dona  Ana  County  has  also  about  3,000,000  acres  of  mountain  and 
table  lands  which  are  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  furnish  grass  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  from  one  year  to  the  other.  In  a  few  years 
to  come,  as  soon  as  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  with  has  been  obtained, 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Dona  Ana  County  will  be  the  farmers'  para- 
dise, as,  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  existing,  the  altitude  of 
the  valley  being  on  an  average  of  3,000  feet,  the  farmer  can  work  all 
the  year  round,  having  very  near  perpetual  sunshine,  an  even  climate, 
not  too  cold  nor  too  hot,  no  snow  nor  blizzards. 

ALFALFA. 

lliis  is  conceded  everywhere  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wealth  pro- 
ducers. In  this  valley  it  is  almost  an  universal  crop.  Every  farmer 
grows  more  or  less  of  it.  Without  exception  as  to  years,  on  the  10th 
of  May  the  first  cutting  is  being  harvested,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
that  three  more  cuttings  will  follow,  at  intervals  of  about  five  weeks. 
But  because  the  citizens  have  been  prohibited  from  storing  the  great 
surplus  of  water  that  flows  down  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  season  when  it 
is  not  needed,  the  number  of  cuttings  is  sometimes  reduced  to  two. 
Some  fanners  are  growing  alfalfa  for  market  on  quite  a  large  scale. 
One  farmer  usually  sells  about  700  tons,  l>esides  feeding  a  large  amount 
to  stock.  Several  others  do  about  the  same,  but  the  actual  statistics 
are  not  at  hand.  On  account  of  the  superior  grade  of  cured  alfalfa  . 
produced  here,  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market  than  that  produced 
in  many  other  places. 

WHEAT. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  spot  in  the  United  States  whei'e  wheat  of 
the  very  highest  grade  is  more  certainly  produced  than  in  this  valley. 
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It  knows  no  enemies  or  pests  of  any  kind,  no  rust,  no  chinch  bug,  nor 
anj'thing  else  to  interfere  with  its  growth  and  maturity.  While  it  is 
not  raised  on  a  large  scale  by  anyone,  it  is  so  universally  grown  by  all 
farmers,  large  and  small,  for  home  consumption,  that  four  flouring 
mills  are  sustained  in  the  valley. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

This  valuable  cereal  grows  to  perfection.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  both  for  quality  and  quantity  per  acre,  this  valley  will  rival 
the  Missouri  and  Wabash  bottoms.  Under  favorable  circumstances 
a  crop  of  corn  can  be  grown  from  the  same  land  from  which  the  crop 
of  wheat  has  been  grown  in  the  same  year. 

FRUITS. 

Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  grow  well,  and  some  of  them  do  better 
than  in  almost  any  other  place.  Among  these  may  be  named  peaches, 
which  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  are  equal  to  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  both  as  to  size  and  flavor.  During  this  season 
(1899)  when  the  peach  crop  has  been  a  failure  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  here  it  has  been  large.  From  on€?  orchard  over  7  full 
carloads  of  early  peaches  were  shipped,  besides  the  large  amounts 
sold  at  retail  and  in  smaller  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  and  prunes  are  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  are  of 
most  excellent  quality.  The  codling  moth  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  giv- 
ing the  apple  grower  some  trouble,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  means 
will  be  found  to  overcome  its  ravages. 

GRAPES. 

The  summer  climate  liere  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  value  in  convert- 
ing the  starch  of  fruits  into  sugar.  For  this  reason  the  grapes  grown 
in  this  valley  are  thought  to  possess  a  richness  of  flavor  seldom  found 
in  any  others.  Many  varieties  are  grown,  but  the  Mission,  the  Mus- 
cat, and  the  seedless  are  leading  varieties  for  shipping  purposes. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  of  nearly  all  kinds,  ex(*ept  Irish  potatoes,  do  well,  and 
are  grown  in  abundance  for  liome  consumption  and  for  shipping. 
CHntaloupes  and  watermelons  are  exceedingly  fine  and  delicious. 
Paiticular  notice  may  be  made  of  the  tomato.  The  raising  and  can- 
ning of  tomatoes  has  become  quite  an  industry,  and  the  product  of 
the  Mesilla  Valley  canning  factory  brings  in  open  market  a  price 
much  higher  than  those  produced  elsewhere.  Mr.  Theodore  Roualt 
is  growing  the  present  season  about  300  acres  of  tomatoes,  and 
expects  to  can  and  ship  about  30,000  cases  of  same  and  6,000  cases  of 
canned  green  chile. 

There  is  but  one  thing  in  tlie  way  of  making  this  valley  a  *' farm- 
ers' paradise" — our  inability  to  store  the  waste  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

LABOR  SUPPLY. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  this  county  to  the  border  of  Mexico, 
the  supply  of  common  laborers  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Skilled 
artisans  command  fair  wages,  especially  carpenters.  During  the 
past  yeai'  or  so  minei*s  have  been  in  demand,  at  customary  wages, 
and  the  prospects 'are  that  increasing  numbers  will  be  employed  as 
the  new  mines  are  opened  up. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Las  Cruces,  the  county  seat  of  Dona  Ana  County,  possesses  a  very 
pretty  and  commodious  brick  court-house,  finished  with  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds;  a  large  brick  schoolhouse,  a  large 
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hall,  and  an  academy  conducted  by  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto.  Union  Park  is  situated  just  diagonally  across  the  street  from 
the  court-house  grounds;  this  park  has  a  large  pavilion  in  the  center. 
It  is  most  beautifully  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  and  flowers, 
which  line  broad  avenues,  and  was  an  inception  of  the  *' Woman's 
Improvement  Association,"  a  club  composed  of  the  foremost  ladies 
of  the  town. 

The  following  religious  denominations  have  church  edifices  here : 
Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Methodist 
mission,  Presbyterian  mission,  and  Presbyterian.  About  2  miles 
south  of  Las  Cnices,  at  Mesilla  Park,  are  located  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  The  main  building  is  a  fine  structure  of  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  consisting  of  thirteen  rooms.  Science  Hall,  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building,  contains  eleven  large  recitation  rooms  and  five 
smaller  ones.  There  is  also  an  engineering  building,  girls'  dormitory, 
seed  house,  and  a  large  greenhouse,  anS  numerous  auxiliary  build- 
ings. 

The  college  farm  contains  about  250  acres,  all  in  cultivation,  one- 
half  being  river-bottom  lands. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

It  is  essential  to  the  highest  development  of  any  community  that 
its  members  have  a  common  language.  The  older  generation  of  the 
native  people  of  this  county,  as  in  all  other  counties  of  the  Territory, 
have  been  born  under  another  Government,  with  another  language, 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  speak  English.  However,  it  is  an  encour- 
aging fact  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  younger  native-born 
citizens  speak  more  or  less  English,  and  it  is  a  further  noticeable  fact 
and  truth  that  each  succeeding  generation  commands  a  freer  use  of 
the  English  language. 

The  native  people  who  formerly  used  primitive  implements  in  their 
agricultural  pursuits  are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  better  and 
more  modern  methods. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

In  the  southeast  comer  of  New  Mexico  is  situated  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. If  this  mineral  formation  was  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  or 
any  of  the  Western  States  in  which  active  mining  and  prospecting  is 
carried  on  there  would  be  to-day  5,000  men  at  work.  Commencing  at 
the  Modoc  mine,  on  the  extreme  south  end  of  this  formation,  min- 
erals in  good  paying  quantities  have  been  found  at  intervals  that  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  great  copper  deposits  of  the  San  Andreas,  70 
miles  to  the  north.  The  contact  of  lime  and  granite  is  without  a  break 
the  entire  distance.  The  Modoc  mine  has  been  developed  to  a  depth 
of  160  feet  by  a  shaft.  The  ore  has  increased  in  value  and  worth  with 
every  foot  sunk.  At  the  bottom  this  vein  is  15  feet  wide,  and  30  per 
cent  lead  ore.  With  lead  at  the  present  price  this  would  he  a  very 
valuable  mine  if  situated  in  Colorado.  The  Bennett-Stevenson  mine 
on  the  same  contact,  about  6  miles  to  the  north,  has  been  a  large  pro- 
ducer since  the  early  sixties.  The  production  for  the  year  1808  (mining 
what  had  been  left  behind)  was  in  excess  of  $40,000.  No  work  has 
been  done  on  this  mine  below  the  water  level.  About  2  miles  farther 
north  the  Torpedo  mine  is  producing  a  carload  per  week  of  20  per  cent 
copper  ore,  the  work  of  two  miners.  The  Memphis,  adjoining  the  Tor- 
pedo, has  been  a  great  producer  of  copper  and  high-grade  silver  ore. 
At  present  this  mine  is  only  operated  to  furnish  water  for  the  Bennett 
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mill.  Still,  on  the  same  contact  extending  to  the  north  is  the  Jay 
Gould  mine,  shipping  high-grade  ore,  copi)er  and  silver.  The  Merri- 
mac,  Little  Buck  (that  produced  $35,000  in  silver  in  a  few  days),  the 
Edison,  Brown  and  Haffore,  McLaughlin,  Thompson,  and  Roualt,  and 
other  propositions  all  show  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver  in  paying 
quantities  when  the  right  people  come  along  and  take  hold  of  them. 
The  Bear  Canyon  mines  of  Messi-s.  Bennett  &  Friedenbloom  will  some 
day  be  immense  producers  of  lead  and  silver.  At  the  head  of  St. 
Nicholas  Canyon  are  found  the  finest  indications  of  the  existence  of 
lead  and  silver  ores  yet  to  be  found.  The  great  San  Andreas  copper 
deposits  are  now  shipping  high-grade  copper  ores  to  El  Paso.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  contemplate  putting  in  good 
roads  to  these  mines  to  secure  the  freighting  of  the  ores.  This  is  truly 
a  wonderful  contact,  but  it  needs  new  blood,  with  energy  and  capital. 
It  will  then  give  employment  to  thousands  and  add  vast  wealth  to  the 
Territory. 

CLIMATE. 

Dona  Ana  County,  in  common  with  the  other  sections  of  New 
Mexico,  can  lay  claim  to  a  health-giving  climate;  but  apart  from  the 
generally  favorable  reputation  of  the  Territory,  as  a  whole,  this  county, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  famous  Mesilla  Valley,  has  advantages  from  a 
climatic  and  public-health  standpoint  which  are  unparalleled.  That 
modern  scourge,  typhoid  fever,  is  very  little  known  in  this  region,  and 
the  ordinary  zymotic  diseases  are  only  occasionally  seen.  Among 
the  native  population  tuberculosis  is  almost  unknown,  though  of  late 
years  several  isolated  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice. 

The  excellence  of  the  health  of  school  children  is  very  noticeable, 
ahd  is  well  attested  by  the  records  of  attendance.  As  a  location  for 
the  rearing  of  children  where  they  may  escape  the  various  illnesses  to 
which  their  age  predisposes,  Dona  Ana  County  can  have  no  superior. 

The  climatic  advantages  of  this  section  are  manifold,  as  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  condensation  of  the  United 
States  Experimental  Station,  reports:  Duriug  the  last  five  years  the 
average  number  of  sunshiny  days  has  been  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight;  the  relative  humidity  during  the  winter  months  being  34.  This 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  unprecedented  atmospheric  dry- 
ness, combined  with  the  pure  air  which  our  mountain  situation  affords 
and  the  equability  of  temperature  which  our  moderate  altitude  insures, 
makes  the  Mesilla  Valley,  the  "  pride  of  the  county,"  an  ideal  health 
resort.  In  fact,  it  is  nature's  great  sanitarium.  These  wonderful 
climatic  conditions  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  establishment 
of  numerous  resorts  for  the  care  of  patients  with  incipient  pulmonary 
diseases.  At  the  present  writing  a  sanitarium  is  under  construction 
at  Las  Cruces  which  will  l^e  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  purpose  of  the 
company  is  to  erect  a  large  main  building,  42  by  100  feet,  two  stories 
high,  containing  twenty-two  great  rooms,  library,  dining  rooms,  and 
smoking  rooms;  the  whole  to  be  surrounded  by  large  verandas,  with  a 
southern  exposure.  Within  easy  access  are  to  be  erected  several  sin- 
gle-story cottages,  after  the  style  of  the  Saranac  Lake  Sanitarium.  It 
is  hoped  in  time  to  make  the  main  building  an  administrative  build- 
ing and  all  invalids  to  bo  housed  in  the  adjacent  cottages,  following 
in  the  lines  of  other  institutions  of  similar  purpose.  There  is  under 
consideration  two  more  institutions  of  this  character. 

It  has  given  much  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  see  this  part  of  New 
Mexico  attract  such  attention  from  the  medical  profession.  At  the 
last  two  meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  respec- 
tively at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  writer  presented 
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papers  dealing  with  the  climatic  therapeutics  of  southern  New  Mexico, 
and  it  was  very  gratifying  indeed  to  note  the  general  favor  in  which 
they  were  received. 

That  Dona  Ana  County  has  a  bright  future  before  it  nobody  will 
deny,  for  it  possesses  many  of  the  requisites  for  securing  such,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  its  wonderful  climate,  attracting  as  it  does  the  best 
class  of  citizens,  from  all  parts  of  the  universe. 

0 

THE  ELEPHANT   BUTTES  DAM. 

The  greatest  setback  this  section  has  ever  had  was  that  resulting 
from  the  stopping  of  work  on  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Ele- 
phant Buttes  dam.     A  brief  history  follows: 

A  company  known  as  the  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  and  Land  Company, 
Limited,  of  London,  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Rio  Grande  Dam  and 
Irrigation  Company.  The  object  of  this  company  was  to  store  the 
overflow  waters  and  irrigate  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  Territory.  Of  this  overflow  water  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  that  goes  to  waste  every  year,  as  there  are  no  dams  on  the 
Rio  Grande  to  store  these  waters. 

The  general  plan  of  this  company  was  to  construct  a  mammoth  dam 
at  the  Elephant  Buttes,  near  Engle,  N.  Mex.,  and  form  at  this  point 
the  largest  storage  reservoir  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  large 
dam,  a  series  of  smaller  ones  were  to  be  constructed,  together  with 
canals,  and  by  this  means  bring  under  irrigation  and  cultivation 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the 
cbntinent. 

Work  on  the  smaller  dams  and  canals  was  commenced  in  November, 
1896,  and  continued  until  the  spring  of  1897,  upward  of  $90,000  hav- 
ing been  expended.  At  this  point  the  United  States  brought  suit  to 
enjoin  the  company  from  building  the  storage  dam.  Work  had  to  be 
stopped,  and  that  already  done  was  left  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
subjected  to  great  damage  by  the  annual  floods.  The  ground  for 
seeking  the  injunction  was  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  navigable 
stream. 

This  claim  is  preposterous.  The  Rio  Grande  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  navigable  stream,  except  where  it  is  affected  by  the  tide. 
The  true  secret  of  the  attack  can  be  found  in  the  effort  of  certain 
I)ersQns  to  have  constructed  at  El  Paso  an  international  dam,  and 
under  the  impression  that  the  Elephant  Buttes  dam  would  interfere 
with  their  plans  and  monopolize  the  water,  they  oppose  the  enter- 
prise. A  careful  investigation  goes  to  show  that,  instead  of  the 
Elephant  Buttes  dam  monopolizing  all  the  water,  the  reverse  would  be 
the  result,  and  the  people  at  and  near  El  Paso  Avould  have  more  water 
after  its  construction  than  before. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  will  shortly  be  settleS,  and  the 
company  permitted  to  resume  operations,  for  with  the  completion  of 
this  work  will  blossom  forth  one  of  the  richest  agricultural,  fruit,  and 
dairy  sections  in  the  West.  It  will  outrival  California,  and  supply  the 
East  with  a  superior  and  better  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than 
can  be  produced  in  any  other  section  of  America. 

EDDY  COUNTY. 

'  The  county  of  Eddy  is  fast  demonstrating  the  fact  that  it  contains 
within  its  boundaries  aU  the  possibilities  for  making  it  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  centers  in  the  Southwest.  That  its  vast  irriga- 
tion system  has  had  much  to  do  with  its  present  prosperity  and  the 
brilliant  future-  that  is  now  at  its  very  doors,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.     It  was  only  when  that  system  was  first  inaugurated  that  the 
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growth  of  the  Pecos  Valley  really  began,  and  it  may  truthfully  he 
said  that  since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  various  industries  in  Eddy 
County  has  been  phenomenal.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  one 
great  interest  that  takes  pi*ecedence  over  all  others  in  this  Western 
countr>^,  namely,  that  of  cattle  raising,  could  not  be  affected  by  irri- 
gation. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Irrigation  has 
brought  cattle  into  the  country  by  the  thousand.  It  has  concentrated 
the  interests  of  their  owners  in  their  establishment  of  one  of  the 
largest  shipping  points  in  the  Southwest  at  Carlsbad;  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  making  the  town  not  only  their  headquarters,  but 
also  the  home  of  many  of  them. 

As  to  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  county,  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  increased  just  one-third — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  value,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  has 
appreciated  one- third  over  the  estimates  made  last  year.  The  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway,  the  extension  of  which  was  opened 
for  business  between  Roswell  and  Amarillo  on  the  24th  of  February 
last,  report  that  during  the  spring  they  transported  over  their  line 
from  all  points  over  130,000  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  immense  shipment 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  least  three-fifths  originated  at  Carlsbad 
or  in  the  territory  tributary  to  it.  Not  only  did  the  county  show 
progress  made  by  the  number  of  cattle  shipped,  but  a  more  valuable 
feature  by  far  was  made  apparent — that  the  grade  of  the  stock  was 
equal,  if  not  generally  superior,  to  that  of  stock  shipped  from  older 
communities  south  of  here.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  ttie 
cattlemen  of  the  valley,  having  been  generally  successful  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  invested  a  large  portion  of  their  profits  iB 
the  purchase  of  a  higher  breed  of  cattle  than  those  of  other  districts. 
Proportionately  as  much  fancy  stock  has  come  into  Eddy  County 
during  the  year  as  into  any  cattle  county  of  Texas.  Herefords  are, 
and  apparently  always  will  be,  the  favorite  here,  and  after  them 
comes  the  Durham  as  a  close  second.  A  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  the  county,  or  immediat-ely 
adjoining  it  on  the  east,  places  the  number  at  close  to  500,000  head, 
in  herds  going  from  1,000  to  60,000.  When  it  is  said  that  the  owners 
of  this  vast  number  of  food  animals  are  actively  breeding  them  up  to 
a  standard  of  excellence  that  will  gain  for  them  the  very  highest 
prices  paid  in  the  great  cattle  centers  for  choice  beeves,  some  idea  of 
the  progress  made  in  this  one  great  industry  alone  may  be  arrived  at 

As  to  the  sheep  industry  of  the  county  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  has  been  nearly  or  quite  doubled  during  the  past  year.  The  con- 
stantly advancing  price  paid  for  wool,  the  active  demand  from  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago  for  alfalfa-fed  lambs  have  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  especially  when  the  exceptionally  fine  feed  for  flocks  is  consid- 
ered, and  one  other  matter  that  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  sheepmen 
to  bring  their  sheep  this  way,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  so  far  as  known 
this  section  is  the  only  one  in  the  entire  West  where  there  is  no  fric- 
tion of  any  sort  between  the  cattle  raiser  and  the  sheep  man.  The 
following  item,  taken  from  the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  of  Chicago, 
sets  forth  in  most  unmistakable  language  reasons  why  southeast- 
era  New  Mexico  is  shortly  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
sheep-raising  centers  of  America: 

The  importance  of  the  sheep-breeding  industry  on  the  Pecos  River  is  gradually 
hut  steadily  increasing.  South  of  here,  on  the  Rio  Grande— the  great  dividing 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a  muddy  creek,  dry  for  most  of  the 
year,  and  which  cost  the  United  States  $18,000,000  in  1847  to  establish  as  a  nations^ 
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botmdary  line— there  is  to-day  probably  more  sheep  than  ih  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States  of  anything  like  the  same  area.  From  the  proximity  of  this  district 
to  Mexico,  and  the  facility  with  which  sneep  can  be  brought  in  from  Mexico  and 
the  import  duty  evaded,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  flocks  there  will  ever  be  remark- 
able for  anythmg  but  numbers,  for  although  the  **  Dons"  across  the  nver  have, 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  been  breecung  up  their  cattle,  the  shipment  of  a 
vrell-bred  lamb  into  the  Republic  is  of  anything  but  frequent  occurrence.  Mexi- 
can sheep  to-day  are  practically  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  or  fifty,  for 
that  matter — straddling,  rawboned  animals,  built  for  speed  rather  than  for  mutton. 
The  appearance  of  a  flock  would  suggest  to  one  that  it  would  take  a  dozen  genera- 
tions of  careful  breeding  to  bring  them  up  to  anything  like  the  standard  of  the 
most  ordinary  animal  seen  on  northern  pastures. 

Now  this  vast  region,  extending  along  the  river  for  upward  of  300  miles,  and 
embracing  within  its  area  some  six  or  eight  of  the  largest  counties  of  Texas,  is 
virtually  given  up  to  sheep.  Native  and  foreigner  alike  look  for  a  living  from 
their  flocks,  and  the  cattleman  is  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  this  district  is  not  sought  by  progressive  sheep  men  who  raise  sheep  for 
mutton  as  well  as  for  wool,  and  these  men  are  gradually  moving  their  flocks  north- 
ward up  the  Pecos  River  into  New  Mexico.  The  advantages  they  derive  from 
leaving  the  Rio  Grande  country  are  twofold:  First,  they  lessen  the  danger  of 
their  flocks  becoming  mingled  with  the  poorly  bred  Mexican  animal,  and  so  losing 
a  year's  labor  and  the  expense  they  have  been  to  in  an  effort  to  breed  up  their 
sheep;  and  next,  from  the  fact  that  wild  animals  of  the  depredating  sort  are  as 
plentiful  on  the  Rio  Grande  now,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  sheep  men  are  not  nearly  as  apt  to  form 
clubs  and  x)ay  scalp  bounties  to  protect  a  sheep  worth  $1  to  $1.25  as  they  would  be 
if  the  same  sneep  was  worth  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Some  of  the  stories  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  coyotes,  lobo  wolves,  panthers,  and  mountain  lions  amon^  the  flocks 
aJmost  surpass  belief.  Whether  altogether  true,  or  only  partly  so,  it  is  certain 
that  the  losses  there  from  this  source  are  greater  than  a  man  with  a  flock  of  even 
passably  well-bred  sheep  could  afford  to  stand.  For  this  reason  as  much  as  for  the 
one  first  named,  the  Pecos  country  is  slowly  filling  up  with  a  class  of  sheep  men 
-who  mean  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  animals  in  a  practical  and  businesslike 
way,  and  that,  of  course,  means  *'  breeding  up  "  to  a  standard  that  makes  mutton 
that  will  bring  money  in  a  market  like  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  sheep  raisers,  or  rather  woolgrowers,  m  northern  Mexico  or  in  extreme 
southern  Texas,  whose  flocks  are  so  particularly  poor  in  blood  that  if  a  carload  of 
them  should  be  unloaded  at  the  Union  Yards  in  Chicago  they  would  excite  as 
much  curiosity  as  so  many  coyotes  would,  and  whose  ultimate  destination  would 
be  the  soap  factory.  The  Pecos  Valley  hopes  in  time  to  breed  up  its  flocks  as  well 
as  its  herds,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  steer  or  lamb  fattened  on  the 
Pecos  River  will  carry  with  it  a  reputation  similar  to  that  which  a  Scotch  turnip- 
fed  steer  or  a  Southdown  commands  on  the  London  market. 

The  cultivation  of  the  alfalfa  clover  and  its  prolific  yield  was  the 
first  product  that  drew  attention  to  Eddy  County.  It,  m  fact,  made  it 
famous.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  evidenced  by  this  one 
product,  was  so  pronounced  that  even  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  directed  to  the  valley,  and  for  three  months  of  the 
present  year  this  Department  maintained  two  of  its  experts  from  its 
division  of  soils — Messrs.  Means  and  Gardner — in  this  locality  making 
exhaustive  and  critical  tests  of  the  different  strata  and  noting  the 
different  products  that  appeared  to  thrive  be.st  in  the  various  locali- 
ties. Later  in  the  summer  the  Department  dispatched  two  others, 
attaches  of  the  division  of  biology— Messrs.  Higginson  and  Bailey — 
whose  mission  was  to  make  an  examination  on  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Carlsbad  strictly  with  reference  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet.  Their  verdict,  after  a  close  examina- 
tion, was  that  the  sugar  beet  had  its  natural  home  in  this  county, 
and  that  the  industry  was  as  yet  in  its  veriest  infancy. 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES. 

The  completion  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  to 
Araarillo,  as  noted  above,  now  gives  that  road  a  total  length  of  370 
miles,  its  southern  terminus  being  located  at  Pecos  City  m  Texas,  on 
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the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway.  It  places  Carlsbad  within  twenty-four 
hours'  ride  of  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  Kansas  City  thirty  hours,  St. 
Louis  forty-eight  hours,  and  Chicago  fifty-two  hours.  Connections  are 
made  with  three  trunk  lines,  two  at  Amarillo,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Denver,  and  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific  at  Pecos. 

,       THE  CLIMATE. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  for  many  years  been  renowned  for 
its  perfect  climate,  its  absolute  freedom  from  all  malarial  complaints, 
and  the  wonderful  effect  it  has  in  pulmonary  diseases  when  not  too  far 
advanced.  Men  are  living  in  Eddy  County  to-day  who  came  here  ten 
years  ago  to  die.  The  equable  weather,  the  dry  and  bracing  atmos- 
phere at  once  asserted  their  power  and  begun  to  heal  the  torn  and 
bleeding  lungs  and  quiet  the  troubled  nerves.  It  is  a  climate,  too,  that 
appears  to  infuse  new  vigor  both  in  the  body  and  in  intellect.  The 
desire  of  the  old  Roman  to  have  "Mens  sano  in  corpore  sano"  (a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body)  finds  its  living  realization  on  the  streets  of 
Carlsbad  in  the  person  of  nearly  every  man  that  has  made  the  valley 
his  home  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  summer 
is  80°,  seldom  exceeding  that  figure,  and  in  winter  42°,  while  for  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  60°.  The  following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Wright, 
one  of  Carlsbad's  leading  physicians,  verifies  the  above  statement: 

During  the  last  few  years  the  medical  profession  has  made  ^eat  progress  in 
the  study  of  climatology  as  a  relief  and  benefit  to  nearly  all  constitutional  mseases. 
The  climate  of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  and  e8i)ecially  the  Pecos  Valley,  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  a  panacea  for  all  bronchial  and  lung  troubles,  as  well 
as  great  benefit  to  stomach  and  kidney  derangements.  This  fact  is  thoroughly 
substantiated  by  the  multitude  of  cures  which  have  been  effected  here  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  Pecos  Valley  has  been  well  described  as  the  natural  sanitarinin 
of  the  world,  and  why?  First,  because  we  have  all  the  requisites  to  make  a  com- 
plete health  resort,  namely,  a  dry  air,  a  pure  air,  an  air  of  moderate  temperature, 
not  contaminated  by  passing  over  swamps  or  through  large  cities,  but  coming 
direct  from  mountain  ranges,  and  contains  nothing  but  life-giving  elements. 
Second,  we  have  what  but  few  places  in  this  region  can  boast  of,  pure  water,  as 
well  as  springs  containing  medical  properties  which  are  a  benefit  to  stomach  and 
kidney  troubles.  Last  but  not  least,  the  almost  perpetual  simshine.  The  absence 
of  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  this  section, 
which  is  a  great  aid  in  all  forms  of  diseases  or  weakened  conditions. 

During  the  last  year  the  county  of  Eddy  has  had  no  more  deaths  among  the 
residents  from  disease  than  you  could  count  on  your  fingers,  which  8x>eaks  well 
for  a  population  of  over  3,000  inhabitants.  Although  we  have  had  an  epidemic 
of  meawes  which  traversed  the  whole  county  during  March,  April,  and  May, 
there  has  not  been  a  death  reported  either  from  the  disease  itself  or  complications, 
which  is  sufficient  proof  that  not  only  is  the  climate  a  benefit  to  chronic  troubles, 
but  greatly  modifies  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  One  coming  to  the  valley  for 
the  nrst  time  from  the  north  must  evidence  surprise  at  how  little  he  suffers  from 
the  heat.  We  have  no  sultry  days  followed  by  more  sultry  nights.  The  nights 
are  clear,  cool,  and  refreshing.  The  population  of  Carlsbad  and  surrounding 
country  is  largely  made  up  of  people  in  search  of  lost  health.  To-day  they  are 
energetic,  strong,  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  These  are  our  best  advertise- 
ments. In  my  two  years'  practice  here  I  have  not  seen  a  single  case  of  pulmonary 
trouble  but  what  was  benefited  by  the  climate,  and  I  believe  my  fellow  practi- 
tioners will  testify  likewise.  The  great  point  for  physicians  sending  patient.*? 
here  for  beneficial  effects  of  this  climate  is  not  to  wait  too  long.  But  all  cases  of 
pulmonary  trouble  will  be  benefited  if  the  decided  firm  grip  of  death  does  not 
expect  to  claim  him  in  a  few  days. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

About  a  mile  northwest  from  the  town  of  Carlsbad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pecos  River,  is  a  group  of  springs  that  in  times  past  were  thought 
to  be  remarkable  merely  from  their  unparalleled  flow  of  wat-er,  two  of 
the  largest  emitting  a  stream  at  all  seasons,  wet  or  dry,  of  over  5,(X)0 
gallons  a  minute  each,  and  the  others  of  lesser  amounts.  A  year  or 
more  ago,  it  having  been  noticed  tliat  the  water  of  the  larger  of  the 
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two  springs  appeared  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  minerals,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  be  analyzed.  The  result  was  that  the  waters  were 
found  to  be  almost  analogous  with  those  of  the  gr^at  mineral  spring 
at  Friedrichshalle,  in  Germany.  The  spring  was  then  named  Carls- 
bad. The  rapidity  with  which  the  healing  qualities  of  its  waters 
became  known,  the  almost  instant  relief  it  gave  to  stomach  and  kidney 
troubles  that  had  stubbornly  resisted  medicine,  and  its  effects  on  rheu- 
matic complaints  called  so  much  attention  to  this  locality  that  it  was 
determined  to  change  the  name  of  the  town,  then  known  as  Eddy,  to 
the  name  of  the  spring,  Carlsbad.  This  change  was  effected  by  a 
populjy;  vote  on  the  23d  day  of  May  1899. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION. 

Eddy  County  lies  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  two  degrees  forming  almost  exactly  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  county.  Its  altitude  is  3,200  feet.  It 
extends  north  and  south  66  miles  and  east  and  west  95,  being  rectangu- 
lar in  shape  and  containing  about  6,300  square  miles.  Of  this  area 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  Pecos  River,  extending  from  3  to  10  miles 
on  either  side,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  producing,  wherever 
water  is  introduced,  every  cereal,  vegetable,  and  fruit  known  to  the 
temperate  zone  in  abundance  and  with  unfailing  regularity.  The 
balance  of  the  land  is  strictly  pastoral,  and  the  nutritious  grasses  with 
which  it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  are  producing  now  as  excellent 
cattle  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Territory. 

THE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

This  all-important  feature  in  the  development  of  the  country  is  nat- 
urally the  first  one  about  which  inquiries  are  made  by  prospective  immi- 
grants or  investors.  Taking  the  irrigation  system  of  the  valley  as  a 
whole,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  largest  in  America,  and  the  immense 
sums  that  have  been  expended  on  it  make  it  the  most  complete  as 
well.  In  Eddy  County  there  are  two  large  artificial  lakes,  covering  a 
superficial  area  of  some  10,000  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  acre- 
feet — that  is  to  say,  holding  sufl&cient  water  to  place  1  foot  of  water  on 
100,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  now  in  active  operation  40  miles  of 
canals  and  main  laterals,  so  arranged  that  at  any  time  they  can  be 
extended  in  any  direction.  The  main  canals  are  fi^^m  30  to  45  feet  in 
width,  and  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  annual 
water  rent  imposed  by  the  irrigation  company  of  $1.25  per  acre  is  said 
to  be  the  smallest  fee  for  similar  service  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  far  in  its  history  this  company  has  never  caused  a  dollar  in  loss 
to  its  customers  by  a  failure  to  supply  them  when  needed. 

PRODUCTS. 

It  may  be  said  that  up  to  this  time  the  soils  of  Eddy  County  have 
developed  peculiar  fitness  for  four  different  products,  all  of  which 
they  produce,  when  properly  irrigated,  with  regularity  and  in  abun- 
dance. These  are  fruit,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  the  sugar  beet.  It  is 
to  these  that  the  county  thus  far  has  looked  for  its  permanent  and 
positive  advancement  as  an  agricultural  center. 

^  As  to  its  fruits,  while  nearly  every  variety  thrives  and  makes  rapid 
growth,  the  peach  produces  most  abundantly,  and  in  size,  flavor,  and 
appearance  it  fully  equals  any  raised  in  the  country.  The  orchards 
are  absolutely  free  from  bugs  or  fruit  pests,  and  a  specked  or  wormy 
peach  or  apple  is  unknown.  During  the  present  year  from  the  Rio 
Pecos  orchard  alone,  an  orchard  covering  but  16  acres,  over  3,000 
boxes  of  the  very  finest  fruit  will  be  shipped,  and  the  demand  is  such 
for  fruit  from  this  section  that  not  one-half  of  it  can  be  satisfied. 
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Alfalfa  produces  on  an  average  5  tons  to  the  acre  annually,  in  four 
and  sometimes  five  cuttings,  and  what  might  be  called  almost  the  stand- 
ard price  for  the  hay  in  Carlsbad  is  $10  a  ton,  with  a  demand  that 
usually  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  cattle  feeders  who  tliis  year  propose 
fattening  cattle  and  sheep  are  leasing  alalf a  pasture  for  which  they  pay 
$5  an  acre  for  the  season.  Beef  and  mutton  fed  on  this  sweet  and 
nutritious  clover  acquire  a  flavor  contributed  by  no  other  fodder. 

Of  the  minor  sources  of  revenue — that  is  to  say,  those  requiring  a 
smaller  capital  to  start  them — the  raising  of  vegetables  presents  afield 
of  profit  in  this  country  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel 
anywhere.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  always  a  large  home  market, 
and  the  prices  obtained  are  always  highly  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 
One  man  last  season  cleared  $5,000  on  20  acres  of  celery.  As  to  aspar- 
agus, there  is  just  sufficient  alkali  in  the  soil  to  not  only  render  the 
cultivation  of  this  esculent  very  easy  but  highly  profitable  as  well. 
It  matures  in  the  spring  fully  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North  or  in 
Texas,  and  consequently  commands  a  high  price.  Other  vegetables, 
in  fact  nearly  every  sort,  thrive  in  the  rich  river  bottoms  of  Eddy 
County,  and  with  a  few  acres,  5  or  10  at  most,  a  man  with  a  little 
money  for  seed  and  a  few  farming  implements  can  not  only  make  a 
good  living  the  year  round,  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  to  advantage 
here  every  day  of  the  365,  but  he  can  in  a  short  time  render  himself 
independent  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  it  takes  no  prophetic  eye  to  fore- 
tell the  future  of  this  countr>\  The  evidences  are  at  every  hand, 
standing  forth  legible  as  the  hills,  clear  as  the  noonday.  Wherever  the 
hand  of  man  has  introduced  water  upon  these  hitherto  arid  wastes 
he  changes  them  into  fertile  and  productive  fields,  rich  with  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  lie  stands  astounded  at  the  result  of  his  own  handi- 
work, lie  finds  that  here  amidst  the  brown  hills  and  the  sage-brush 
deserts  of  the  Great  West  an  oasis  of  shade  and  verdure  has  appeared, 
destined,  like  the  great  banyan  tree  of  the  forest,  in  the  coming  years 
to  yield  shade  and  fruit  to  wide  neighborhoods  of  men. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity  in  Grant 
County.  The  two  principal  industries  of  the  county,  cattle  raising 
and  mining,  have  proved  more  than  ordinarily  profitable.  The  high 
prices  obtaining  for  cattle  have  enabled  many  of  the  stockmen  to 
acquire  residences  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they  avail  themselves 
of  the  greater  educational  fAeilities  for  their  children. 

In  mining,  phenomenal  success  has  been  attained.  Never  in  the 
history  of  any  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  have  there  been 
made  such  rapid  strides  in  the  development  of  the  wonderful  mineral 
resources  of  the  West. 

AGRICULTURE. 

ITie  agricultural  resources  of  Grant  County  are  but  little  develoi>ed, 
and  yet  the  area  under  cultivation  would  supply  an  abundance  of 
food  products  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  if  properly  managed 
and  cared  for.  The  principal  agricultural  section  of  the  county  at 
present  is  on  the  Mimbres  River,  a  small  stream  situated  in  the  east- 
ern  portion  of  the  county.  There  are  now  about  20,000  acres  under 
cultivation  upon  this  stream  which  furnishes  the  water  for  irrigation. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  which  will 
store  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in 
the  West,  which  lie  just  below  the  site  chosen  for  the  main  dam. 
Negotiations  have  been  completed  whereby  the  company  will  acquire 
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title  to  this  land,  and  within  a  few  months  work  will  be  commenced 
npon  the  dam  and  reservoirs.  The  land  will  be  colonized  with  thrifty 
farmers  from  the  East,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  now 
sent  annually  from  this  county  to  Eastern  States  for  hay,  grain, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  farm  products,  will  be  kept  at  home. 

The  company  is  composed  of  Chicago  capitalists,  and  is  known  as 
the  Rio  Mimbres  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company,  with  A.  R.  Burkdoll 
as  resident  manager.  The  company  now  has  a  lessor  experimental  irri- 
gation system  at  work,  and  has  1,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 
Here  there  is  found  the  first  producing  canaigre  farm  in  the  United 
States.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  bound  to  soon  prove  a  profit- 
able and  extensive  industry,  as  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
valley  of  the  Mimbres  produces  canaigre  of  superior  quality  to  that 
grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  Avorld.  The  poorest  of  the  many  sam- 
ples analyzed  for  the  Rio  Mimbres  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  gave 
returns  of  30  per  cent  of  tannic  properties,  while  the  canaigre  tubers 
grown  in  other  localities  give  11  to  25  per  cent  of  tannic  values.  This 
company  has  200  acres  in  canaigre.  As  the  canaigre  tuber  at  two  years' 
growth  produces  12  tons  per  acre,  and  the  product  is  worth  $6  per  ton 
upon  the  ground,  when  dug,  it  is  plain  that  a  canaigre  crop  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  is  obtained  with  less  labor  than  is  generally  expended 
on  other  crops  which  give  anything  near  as  good  cash  returns. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  upon  the  JVIimbres  producing  fruit  of 
superior  quality,  the  peaches  and  apples  competing  successfully  with 
those  raised  in  the  States,  as,  in  fact,  many  carloads  of  apples  espe- 
cially have  been  shipped  to  the  East  and  to  Arizona.  Fruit  grown  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  may  have  equals  elsewhere, 
but  superior  it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter.  A  fortune  awaits  the 
happy  man,  who,  having  the  means,  has  the  business  foresight  to  erect 
a  canning  plant  in  that  neighborhood. 

On  the  Gila  River,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Silver  City,  there  are 
about  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  one-fifth  of  which  is  operated  by 
the  Gila  Farm  Company,  which,  besides  raising  all  of  everything 
required  for  home  consumption,  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
finest  grades  obtainable  anywhere.  A  small  apiary  on  this  farm  pro- 
duces 10  tons  of  honey  annually.  With  storage  reservoirs  and  dam 
properly  consti-ucted  the  area  of  tillable  land  along  the  Gila  could  be 
increased  to  50,000  acres. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  cattle  interests  of  Grant  County  are  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant feature  of  wealth,  amounting  as  they  do  to  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  yearly  to  the  thrifty  stock  grower.  Grant  County  is  b}'^  far 
in  the  lead  of  any  other  section  of  the  Territory  in  this  important 
industry.  The  shipments  for  a  number  of  3'ears  past  have  been 
unusually  heavy,  that  of  1898  aggregating  in  round  numbers  $1,000,000 
in  value.  Silver  City  is  the  largest  shipping  point  for  cattle  in  south- 
em  New  Mexico,  and  during  the  busy  season  the  festive  cow  puncher 
is  a  familiar  sight  upon  the  streets.  The  stock  yards  south  of  the  city 
are  large,  easy  of  access,  and  supplied  with  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences. Stock  from  all  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  county 
ship  from  here,  as  also  frequent  shipments  from  southern  Socorro 
County.  The  Santa  Fe  system  pays  special  attention  to  this  large  and 
lucrative  branch  of  their  business. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  prices  for  beef  cattle  has  proven  an  incentive  to 
stock  growers,  and  they  are  consequently  giving  the  subject  of  better 
beef  their  strictest  attention.  The  stock  cattle  of  this  immediate 
vicinity  are  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  profits  are  accordingly  great. 
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Prices  have  been  good,  ranging  from  $16  to  $18  and  $22  for  yearlings,- 
twos,  and  threes.  The  ranges,  both  mountain  and  vaUey,  are  good  this 
year,  as  rains  have  been  abundant  and  cattle  had  fared  well  during  the 
winter  last  past.  Sheep  and  goats,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number 
in  this  county,  have  proven  remunerative  to  their  owners  as  food  pro- 
ducers, while  the  wool  and  cashmere  fleeces  have  been  disposed  of  at 
fancy  figures.  The  stockmen  of  this  section  all  wear  smiling  counte- 
nances, and  some  of  them  diamonds.  Their  bank  rolls  have  increased 
amazingly  during  the  past  six  months,  and  fall  sales  promise  to  greatly 
add  to  their  already  plethoric  purses.  Cattle  passed  through  the  win- 
ter well  and  the  calf  crop  this  year  is  good.  The  outlook  is  decidedly' 
encouraging  and  the  stockmen  accordingly  in  happy  spirits. 

Ilog  raising  has  hardly  as  yet  become  a  distinctive  industry,  although 
there  are  several  small  concerns  in  operation  in  the  Burro  Mountains, 
where  mast  is  plentiful.  A  few  farmers  along  the  Middle  Gila  who 
raise  corn  extensively  and  who  have  no  immediate  market  for  their 
crops  put  it  into  pork,  which  readily  brings  5  and  6  cents  per  pound 
in  KSilver  City. 

There  are  a  few  extensive  horse  farms  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
mostly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  cattle  ranches,  as  riding 
ponies  ai^e  a  prime  necessity  to  the  cow  man  and  are  constantly  in 
demand  to  replace  worn  out  and  aged  stock. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  countj^  some  of  which 
have  proven  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  qualities.  The  cele- 
brated Hudson  Ilot  Spring,  located  about  midway  between  Silver  City 
and  Doming,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, has  already  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort.  The  temperature  of  the  water  registers  142°  F.,  and  is  almost 
a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  blood  and  kidney  diseases,  and  various 
other  complaints. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  during  the 
summer  months  no  more  delightful  pleasure  resort  can  be  found  in 
the  country. 

The  Gila  Hot  Springs,  50  miles  north  of  Silver  City,  are  much  sought 
for  their  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  accommodations  are  not  as  good 
as  they  might  be.  Camping,  hunting,  and  fishing  parties  to  the  higher 
Mogollon  country  frequently  make  this  a  stopping  place,  and  the  l^ies 
of  the  party  enjoy  themselves  here  while  the  men  folks  go  up  into  the 
mountains  after  large  game,  which  can  be  found  in  abundance. 

SILVER  CITY. 

The  county  seat  of  Grant  County  is  located  in  a  pretty  mountain 
valley  surrounded  on  albsides  by  rolling  hills,  which  serve  to  protect 
it  from  high  winds.  The  altitude  is  6,021  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  14.18  inches; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  55°,  the  average  for  the  summer 
months  being  72°.  On  the  coldest  of  winter  nights  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  lower  than  12°  or  15°  above  zero,  while  the  days  are  alwa}^ 
temperate,  ranging  from  45°  to  70°  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

In  summertime  the  thermometer  ranges  from  70°  to  90°  duringtheday, 
seldom  reaching  90°,  while  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool,  having  an 
invigorating  eifect  upon  the  system.  These  temperatures,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  latitude  and  at  such 
an  altitude,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  of  the  world, 
its  recuperative  and  health  restoring  properties  being  attested  by  thou- 
sands who  have  come  from  other  climes  to  enjoy  its  beneficial  effects. 
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It  is  a  thriving  and  prosperous  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  the 
American  element  largely  predominating.  The  population  of  Silver 
City  will,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  education,  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  town  of  like  size  in  the  world,  and  it  is  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  community  in  the  United  States  as  a  law-abid- 
ing body  of  citizens.  Larceny,  burglary,  and  kindred  crimes  are 
comparatively  unknown,  while  civility  and  politeness  mark  the 
demeanor  of  all  whom  you  meet. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  substantially  built  towns  in  the  United  States, 
brick  and  stone  being  used  exclusively — not  a  frame  building  within 
the  city  limits.  There  are  four  churches,  Methodist,  Episcopalian, 
Catholic,  and  Presbyterian,  each  of  the  edifices  being  a  credit  to  the 
congregations  which  built  them. 

T^e  educational  facilities  are  better  than  in  most  towns  of  similar 
size  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  first  public  school  in  the  Territory  was 
organized  here,  and  to-day  has  a  ver}^  large  attendance.  Besides  the 
public  school,  the  Territorial  normal  school  is  located  here.  The  insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  its  fame  as  a  thorough  train- 
ing school  for  teachers  inducing  pupils  from  other  States  and  Territories 
to  come  here  to  complete  their  education  and  training  in  their  chosen 
profession.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  conduct  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  where  many  Catholic  children  receive  a  liberal  education 
under  the  beneficent  care  of  the  good  Sisters. 

Silver  City  is  the  supply  point  and  distributing  station  for  a  large 
area  of  territory,  which  thus  becomes  tributary  to  it.  It  is  thus  ren- 
dered a  very  prominent  mercantile  as  well  as  financial  center,  and  a 
great  amount  of  business  is  done  by  the  merchants,  as  also  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  financial  exchange's  is  transacted  through  the  medium 
of  the  Silver  City  National  Bank,  a  conservative  banking  house 
wherein  all  the  most  approved  business  methods  are  in  vogue. 

The  city  has  a  first-class  waterworks  system,  as  well  as^an  electric- 
light  plant  of  the  latest  improved  design,  each  owned  and  operated 
by  a  private  corporation.  AH  of  the  most  modern  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  civilization  are  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  Silver  City. 

DEMING. 

The  second  town  in  population  and  commercial  importance  of 
Grant  County  has  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  for  cattle 
and  other  imports  from  Mexico.  It  has  a  fine  schoolhouse  and  a 
good  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  attendance  is  quite  large.  A  very 
large  area  of  cattle-raising  country,  extending  50  miles  south  to  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  is  tributary  to  this  city  of  the  plain,  as  also 
the  following  mining  camps  find  here  their  base  of  supplies  and  mer- 
cantile center:  Hachita,  Volcano,  Apache,  Tres  Hermanas,  Cooks 
Peak,  and  Florida.  It  has  two  churches  with  comparatively  large 
congregations,  an  ox)era  house,  waterworks  system,  with  the  purest 
water  found  in  any  town  in  the  world,  and  all  modern  conveniences. 

The  town  site  is  laid  out  upon  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desir- 
able plateaus  of  the  Southwest,  having  an  altitude  above  sea  level  of 
4,800  feet.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  junction  of  two  great  continental 
railways — the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  span  the  continent — and  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific, 
and  the  Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Chihuahua  roads  now  under  active  con- 
struction, which  will  affoi'd  practical  means  for  the  development  of 
the  great  industrial  resources  of  the  States  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
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and  Sinaloa,  in  northern  Mexico,  it  is  especially  designed  to  ofEer  every 
inducement  to  the  various  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
the  best  facilities  for  handling  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic  grow- 
ing out  of  the  development  of  the  great  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
pastoral  resources  tributary  to  Deming. 

Commercially  considered,  the  location  gives  to  the  town  sui)erior 
advantages,  and  the  completion  of  the  Southern  lines  of  railroads 
into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  connection  with  those  already  estab- 
lished, will  give  to  Deming  the  prestige  of  being  a  center  of  wealth,  of 
commerce,  and  manufactures  in  a  Territory  whose  area  is  an  empire 
in  extent,  the  resources  of  which  embrace  every  known  article  used  by 
civilized  man. 

MINES. 

The  mountains,  which  occupy  fully  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
county,  are  pregnant  with  all  of  the  minerals  and  metals  most  useful 
to  mankind.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  produced  from  the  mines  for 
a  quai-ter  of  a  century  past,  while  Grant  County  is  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  oldest  copper  mine  in  the  United  States — the 
Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  which  was  worked  by  the  Spaniards  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Enormous  veins  of  the  richest  and  purest  iron  occur 
at  several  places,  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  ore  being  shipped  daily  to 
the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  to  smelters  at  other 
points. 

Ranking  first  among  the  mining  facilities  of  Grant  County  should 
be  enum<*rated  the  Silver  City  Reduction  Works.  This  smelting 
plant,  which  one  year  ago  was  handling  60  tons  of  ore  per  da3%  has 
grown  in  capacity,  as  it  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  mind's  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  until  it  now  has  a  capacity  of  240  tons 
per  day.  It  draws  its  ore  supjplies  from  all  parts  of  New  Mexico, 
from  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  California,  and  Old  Mexico.  This 
rapid  prognsss  and  success  is  due  to  honest,  capable,  and  efficient 
efforts  of  the  officials  in  control  of  the  concern.  The  works  are  owned 
by  the  Hearst  estate,  with  Bev.  Risque  as  president  of  the  reduction 
company  and  S.  E.  Bretherton  as  general  manager.  It  gives  the 
miners  a  home  market  for  their  ores  and  saves  the  cost  of  tran8i)or- 
tation  to  distant  smelters. 

By  the  use  of  very  recent  improvements,  patented  by  members  of 
the  company,  the  cost  of  smelting  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  the  saving  thus  made  is  shared  with  the  miner,  which  in  a  great 
measure  accounts  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  works. 

SANTA  RTTA. 

The  copper  mines  of  this  district  are  proving  to  be  of  phenomenal 
richness  and  extent.  This  wonderful  body  of  ore  is  without  parallel 
in  size,  and  the  percentage  of  copper  greater  than  in  any  large  cop- 
per.mine  known.  Geologically,  it  is  an  isolated  occurrence,  conform- 
ing to  none  of  the  heretofore  conceived  ideas  of  formation  of  ore 
belies. 

The  area  occupied  by  this  enormous  mass  of  oi-e  is  fully  1  mile 
square,  the  entire  mass  being  ore  which  can  be  profitably  worked, 
with  the  exception  of  three  small  vertical  bands  of  quartzite  which  eon- 
tain  no  ore.  AH  the  balance  of  this  great  mass  is  ore,  and  ore  of  superior 
quality  to  the  average  of  the  copper-producing  mines  of  the  world. 
These  mines  gave  employment  to  400  men  from  January  until  June  of 
this  year,  and  many  thousands  of  tons  of  rich  ores  were  extracted. 
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many  carload  lots  giving  i-eturns  of  from  60  to  75  per  cent  copper, 
while  the  average  of  all  ore  shipped  was  a  fraction  over  20  per  cent 
copper.  In  June  the  property  changed  ownership,  being  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Rockefeller,  Burrage,  and  associates  for  a  cash  considera- 
tion of  $1,400,000.  A  corps  of  mining,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
civil  engineers  and  exx)erts  are  now  upon  the  ground  making  plans 
for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  complete  plants  ever  erected  for 
the  extraction  of  copper.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  these  works  Santa  Rita  will  rank  among  the  greatest  copper- 
mining  districts  of  the  world. 

These  mines  are  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  worked 
by  the  Spaniards  from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  until  the 
Territory  was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  copx)er  were  extracted  and  the  metal  shipped,  on  mules,  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Two  of  the  old  forts,  erected  by  the  Spaniards 
for  defense  against  Indians,  are  still  standing,  and  the  old  dumps  at 
the  mine  cover  hundreds  of  acres,  demonstrating  the  extent  of  the 
great  excavations  below.  In  later  years  the  mines  were  worked  inter- 
mittently by  Americans,  many  of  the  ventures  being  failures  on 
account  of  being  harassed  by  the  Indians,  one  firm  losing  nearly 
$250,000  by  raids  of  the  redskins.  And  thus  these  mines  had  an 
eventful  though  not  always  a  prosperous  career,  until  two  years  and 
a  half  ago  when  Arthur  E.  Dawson  took  charge  as  general  manager 
of  the  property  for  J.  Parker  Whitney,  of  Boston.  By  indefatigable 
effort  and  economical  management,  without  a  dollar  of  capital,  he 
put  the  mines  on  a  paying  basis.  The  dividends  from  the  property 
continued  to  grow  larger  and  the  mines  to  attract  more  and  more 
attention  from  capitalists  until  they  finally  purchased  the  property  at 
the  figures  given  above,  and  now  it  bids  fair  for  Grant  County  to  have 
at  Santa  Rita  the  greatest  copx)er  mine  in  the  world. 

PINOS  ALTOS.. 

The  old  Spanish  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Mexican  Government 
at  the  city  of  Chihuahua  tell  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Piuos  Altos 
by  Gen.  Pedro  Almendaris,  one  of  the  early  commandantes  of  the 
Mexican  fortress  at  Santa  Rita,  distant  12  miles  east,  and  where  were 
situated  the  famous  Santa  Rita  copper  mines.     The  first  discovery  of 
^old  by  Americans  was  made  on  May  18,   1860,  by  Messrs.  Birch, 
Shively,  and  Hicks.     The  camp  was  first  called  Birchville,  in  honor  of 
Birch,  who  was  the  first  to  find  the  precious  metal.    Within  six  months 
700  men  were  in  camp  looking  for  the  gold  lucre.     In  1361  quartz 
mining  was  commenced,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lodes  being  located. 
Many  other  quartz  veins  wei*e  immediately  located,  the  ores  being 
i"educed  and  the  gold  recovered  by  grinding  and  amalgamation  in 
arrastres.     From  twenty  to  fifty  arrastres  were  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion until  1866,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.     Adding 
to  this  the  gold  produced  from  the  placers,  and  the  total  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  first  five  years  would  amount  to  over  15500,000.     Consider- 
ing the  crude  facilities  for  operating  the  mines  and  the  perpetual 
dread  and  uncertainty  caused  by  frequent  Indian  attacks,  it  was  a 
remarkably  good  showing.     In  1866  a  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  by 
Virgil  Marston.     This,  the  first  modem  machinery  in  the  camp,  was 
quickly  followed  by  other  mills  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  kept  in 
constant  operation  upon  the  oxidized,  free-milling  ores  from  the  surface 
of  the  veins.    As  depth  upon  the  veins  was  attained  the  sulphureted 
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ores  were  encountered,  which  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  gold  by  the  processes  then  in  vogue. 

In  1883  concentration  of  the  sulphurous  ores  was  attempted  by 
Messrs.  Place  <fe  Johnson,  but  the  process  was  a  failure  for  lack  of 
experienced  ox)erators.  In  1884  Peter  Wagner  made  a  success  of  the 
concentration  process  upon  the  ores  of  the  camp,  and  the  same  j^ear 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Stevens  purchased  and  put  in  successful  operation  the 
Place  <fe  Johnson  concentration  plant,  which  had  heretofore  been  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  From  that  time  until  last  year  the  ores  have  been 
worked  by  amalgamation  and  concentration  of  the  tailings,  the  con- 
centrated product  being  shipped  to  the  smelting  works. 

The  several  claims  upon  the  Pacific  vein  which  were  purchased  by 
the  Hearst  estate  two  years  ago  have  been  systematically  exploited, 
under  the  superintendency  of  B.  B.  Thayer,  an  experienced  mining 
engineer.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  upon  these  claims,  one  of 
them  having  attained  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet  below  the  upper 
workings  at  the  apex  of  th§  hill.  The  ore  body  exposed  is  probably 
the  most  continuous,  both  vertically  and  laterally,  that  has  ever  been 
developed  in  any  gold  mine.  The  width  of  the  vein  varies  from  6 
inches  to  10  feet,  while  the  gold  value  will  average  about  an  ounce 
per  ton.  A  pipe  line  has  been  built  to  bring  water  from  the  Grebhardt 
Springs,  8  miles  away.  A  mill  of  60  tons  capacity  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  and  has  an  assurance  of  a  long  and  successful  run,  as 
more  than  sufficient  ore  to  keep  the  mill  steadily  employed  for  five 
years  is  no^  blocked  out  and  ready  for  extraction.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mill  capacity  will  soon  be  increased,  if  it  be  found  that  the  water 
supply  is  sufficient.  In  the  meantime  a  lO-stamp  mill  is  working 
steadily  upon  the  ore  extracted  in  development  work. 

The  Atlantic  and  Deep  Down  mines  are  being  developed  by  Gillig  <fc 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  who  purchased  the  properties  from  the  Treasure 
Mining  Company,  a  Denver  corporation,  that  worked  the  property  for 
two  years  at  a  good  profit. 

The  Golden  Giant,  Rathburn,  Langston,  and  other  properties  harve 
been  constant  producers  of  gold  bullion  for  many  years  and  have  added 
their  share  to  make  up  the  millions  which  the  camp  has  produced. 

HANOVEE. 

This  camp  is  a  mineral  wonder,  both  as  to  variety  of  ore  and  extent 
of  ore  bodies.  Here  are  found  enormous  veins  of  iron  from  10  to  50 
feet  in  thickness.  From  two  of  these  mines  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  are  shipping  200  tons  per  day,  and  this  output  will  be 
largely  increased  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the  mines,  which 
will  be  about  October  15,  1899.  Large  quantities  of  copper  ore  are 
being  shipped  from  the  Modoc  group,  the  Humboldt,  Hanover,  and 
numerous  other  mines.  Manganese  occurs  in  large  quantities,  and 
lead  ores  have  been  profitably  mined  here.  Like  its  close  neighbor, 
Santa  Rita,  its  greatest  wealth  is  in  copper,  the  production  of  which 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

CENTRAL. 

This  district  really  comprises  within  its  boundaries  the  mining 
camps  of  Santa  Rita  and  Hanover,  but  the  name  is  more  especially 
applied  to  designate  the  locality  immediately  contiguous  or  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Central.  Here  are  found  several  lead, 
silver,  and  gold  mines.  The  principal  mines  of  the  district  are  the 
Texas  and  Grand  Central,  owned  by  the  Bayard  Milling  and  Smelting 
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Company,  a. company  of  Philadelphia  capitalists,  represented  by  H. 
Niles  as  resident  manager.  These  mines  have  been  develox)ed  to  a 
depth  of  500  feet,  showing  a  large  vein  of  ore  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
and  proving  the  permanency  and  value  of  the  veins  of  the  district  in 
depth.  A  concentration  mill  upon  the  mines  is  being  successfully 
operated. 

OTHER  MINING  CAMPS. 

Chloride  Flat,  3  miles  from  Silver  City,  has  produced  over  $3,000,000 
in  silver;  even  at  the  present  depreciated  price  of  silver  several  of  the 
uiines  are  paying  well. 

At  Alhambra,  the  Alhambra  mine  is  being  worked  and  very  rich 
silver  ore  is  being  extracted. 

At  Victoria,  large  bodies  of  high-grade  lead  ore  have  been  extracted 
from  the  mine  which  gives  its  name  to  the  camp.  Wolframite,  a  rare 
and  valuable  mineral,  is  also  found  here. 

At  Stein's  Pass,  Granite  Gap,  Hachita,  and  Volcano  rich  lead  and 
silver  mines  are  being  opened  and  are  producing  large  profits. 

At  Gold  Hill,  the  Reservation,  Standard,  Nancy  Lee,  and  other 
gold  mines  are  producing  bullion. . 

At  Paschal,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  several  copper  mines  ai'e  being 
profitably  worked  for  the  higher  grade  ores,  which  are  shipped  to  the 
smelters,  while  other  very  large  bodies  of  lower  grade, ore  are  await- 
ing the  advent  of  capital  to  erect  suitable  reduction  works  upon  the 
ground,  when  these  ores  can  be  mined  and  copper  produced  at  a  very 
large  profit. 

The  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  of  Grant  County  could  not 
possibly  be  brighter.  Prosperity  reigns  throughout  the  county,  no 
boom  nor  excitement,  but  eveiything  on  a  substantial  and  paying 
basis,  vith  still  greater  prosperity  assured  from  day  to  day  as  the 
resources  of  the  county  are  developed  more  and  more. 

GUADALOUPE   COUNTY. 

Guadaloupe  County,  the  banner  grazing  county  of  the  Territory, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  the  very  finest  for  set- 
tlement, offers  unexcelled  opportunities  to  the  home  seeker.  Almost 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  this  county,  embracing  part  of  the  so-called 
staked  plains,  is  covered  with  the  finest  of  grama  grass.  Water  is 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  it  needs  only  the  master 
hand  of  man  to  create  a  veritable  paradise  here. 

As  a  sheep  country  Guadaloupe  County  is  ahead  of  them  all.  The 
finest  improved  Merino  herds  are  found  here,  and  the  wool  produced 
is  without  doubt  the  finest  in  quality  and  strength  of  staple.  Next  to 
the  sheep  industry  comes  that  of  cattle,  both  of  which  are  successfully 
carried  on  in  this  county. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  Guadaloux>e  County  are  alfalfa,  fruit,  and 
cereals.  Apples  and  i)ears  here  excel  in  flavor  and  size,  being  similar 
to  fruit  raised  in  California. 

As  yet  little  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  irrigation  enter- 
prises. In  this  direction  most  excellent  opport.unities  are  offered, 
especially  at  Fort  Sumner,  where  12,000  acres  of  land  could  be 
irrigated  at  nominal  cost. 

.  Puerto  de  Luna,  the  county  seat  of  Guadaloupe  County,  has  a 
$20,000  court-house,  several  large  stores,  good  schools,  and  about  1,500 
people,  and  is  the  center  of  a  fine  stock  and  agricultural  section. 
6487 26 
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The  Pecos  River,  with  its  excellent  ditch  system,  famishes  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  to  this  section  of  great  promise. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  the  altitude  is  such  (being  about  4,000  feet 
'  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  that  a  more  desirable  locality  can  not  be 
found  anywhere  for  sheep  and  stock  raising.  Sheep  raising  has  been 
a  most  important  industry  here,  particularly  with  the  native  people. 
Cattle  raising  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  principal  industries,  and  it 
is  meeting  with  much  favor  and  success. 

The  mineral  lands  found  in  this  section  embrace  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, coal,  and  iron.     Coal  has  been  found,  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  timothy  are  chiefly  grown,  and  the 
ranch  houses  and  homes  for  live-stock  raising  are  numerous.  As  a 
live-stock  country  this  locality  is  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
horses. 

But  as  a  pleasure  and  health  resort  this  locality  has  become  famous. 
The  scenic  effects  are  grand.  The  country  is  wild  and  broken,  and 
much  game  abounds,  including  bear  and  deer,  while  the  streams  are 
literally  alive  with  mountain  trout  running  as  high  as  5  x>ounds  in 
weight. 

Splendid  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  mesas,  and  the  tim- 
ber industry  is  a  most  important  and  growing  one,  and  in  the  near 
future,  with  some  investment  of  capital,  Guadaloupe  County  wiU 
come  to  the  fpont  in  the  development  of  her  resources. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County  is  situate  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles  since  the  last  divi- 
sion of  it,  when  the  entire  southern  portion  of  it  was  set  off  to  the 
new  county  of  Otero. 

The  general  surface  of  Lincoln  County  is  comparatively  level,  bnt 
broken  here  and  there  by  detached  ranges  of  mountains,  rendering  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  picturesque,  portions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico. 

The  climate  of  this  section  is  an  ideal  one,  being  far  enough  south 
to  avoid  any  very  severe  cold  weather  during  the  winter,  and  the 
altitude,  combined  with  the  cooling  rains  which  almost  invariably 
prevail  through  July  and  August,  render  outdooi  life  i)eculiarlf 
delightful  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  make  it  a  veritable  "prom- 
ised land  "  for  the  home  and  health  seeker. 

This  county  at  present  has  a  population  of  about  9,000  inhabitant* 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,608,226,  or  a  fraction  over  $24.72 
per  capita.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  universally  conceded  that  the  assessment  rolls  never  represent 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  these 
figures  make  an  extremely  favorable  showing  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  people  in  this  county. 

The  principal  industry  thus  far  has  been  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
The  ranges  in  this  section  are  well  sheltered  by  foothills  and  numer- 
ous belts  of  timber,  and  the  grass  is  abundant  and  nutritious,  so  that 
stock  thrive  well  the  year  round,  making  cattle  as  well  as  sheep  rais- 
ing here  not  only  safe  but  highly  profitable.  The  latest  estimate, 
made  just  prior  to  June  1,  1899,  places  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
ranges  of  the  county  at  41,046  and  their  value  at  $451,511.  This, 
however,  can  not  be  considered  a  fair  showing,  as  most  of  the  ranches 
had  made  their  usual  spring  shipments  prior  to  the  time  the  list  was 
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made  out,  one  firm  alone  having  shipped  28,000  head  of  cattle  in 
March  previous,  which  was  more  than  one-half  the  total  estimate  in 
June. 

Of  sheep  there  were  64,390;  goats,  7,787;  horses,  2,780;  mules,  102. 
There  were  also  257  burros  and  4,148  hogs  in  this  county  listed  for 
taxation.  Owing  to  the  long  distance  from  a  suitable  market  but 
little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  agriculture.  Only  enough 
grain  and  vegetables  have  been  raised  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
The  county  now  has  10,883  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  larger 
portion,  of  course,  lying  along  the  watercourses  and  subject  to  irriga- 
tion, though  in  certain  localities,  notably  along  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  White  Mountains,  a  large  tract  has  been  producing  abundant 
crops  for  the  past  five  years  without  any  moisture  'whatever  except 
that  retained  by  the  soil  from  the  winter  snows  and  the  annual  rains. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  deep  plowing,  with  subsoiling 
and  thorough  cultivation,  would  cause  much  of  the  land  in  this 
region,  especially  that  contiguous  to  the  mountain  ranges,  now  classed 
as  "arid,"  to  grow  most  of  the  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  at 
a  very  fair  profit.  No  finer  fruit,  either  in  size,  quality,  or  flavor,  can 
be  produced  in  any  country  than  that  gathered  from  the  orchards 
around  the  White  Mountains  in  Lincoln  County.  Now  that  a  market 
has  lately  been  opened  up  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  fruit  raising 
will  receive  much  more  attention,  and  in  a  few  years  will  form  quite 
an  item  in  the  freight  shipments  to  El  Paso  and  other  points. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Coe  Brothers,  on  the  Rio  Ruidosa, 
A.  C.  Auslen  and  P.  G.  Peters  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barber 
on  the  Three  Rivers,  and  many  others  throughout  the  county,  has 
stimulated  other  ranch  owners  in  their  vicinity  to  plant  extensive 
orchards  with  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  so  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  valleys  and  even 
waste  places  will  burst  forth  into  a  fragrant  cloud  of  peach  and  apple 
blossoms. 

Lincoln  County  is,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  favored  by  nature 
than  any  other  section  of  equal  scoi)e  in  the  Southwest.  Aside  from 
its  vast  areas  of  grazing  and  agricultural  lands,  which  are  as  yet  but 
little  more  than  half  utilized  on  account  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
surface  water,  its  other  resources  are  enormous.  From  the  Gallinas 
Mountains  on  the  north  to  the  White  Mountains  on  the  south,  a  uis- 
tance  of  about  80  miles,  there  lies  a  practically  inexhaustible  mineral 
belt.  There  is  not  a  mountain  range  within  its  border  where  the 
precious  metals,  in  some  form,  do  not  crop  out  on  the  surface.  This 
fact  has  been  well  established  for  years,  but  the  long  distance  from 
any  line  of  railroad  communication  has  prevented  the  development 
of  these  vast  resources  of  wealth,  as  the  transportation  of  other  than 
gold  ore  was  made  impossible. 

Only  in  cases  where  the  deposits  have  proven  to  be  so  enormously 
rich  that  they  have  paid  for  their  own  exploiting  from  the  surface 
down,  and  a  dividend  besides,  has  the  work  been  prosecuted  with  any 
kind  of  system  or  continuity.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  mine 
in  this  whole  mineral  belt,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  being  worked 
at  the  present  time  where  the  output  of  the  mine  itself  has  not  paid 
the  expense  of  operating  and  development,  together  with  the  cost  of 
machinery  for  reducing  the  ore. 

The  Old  Abe  mine  at  White  Oaks  is  an  example  in  point.  This 
mine  is  now  down  to  the  1,200-foot  level;  no  water  has  yet  been 
encountered,  neither  is  there  any  intense  heat  perceptible.  This  is 
probably  the  deepest  dry  mine  in  the  United  States.    At  this  great 
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depth  the  vein  is  less  broken  than  near  the  surface  and  .carries  about 
the  same  amount  of  free  milling  ore  with  a  large  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  refractory  ore.  It  has  always  paid  a  handsome  profit  over  the 
ordinary  mining  expenses  when  systematically  and  economically 
worked.  During  the  past  year  the  present  management  has  purchasod 
a  coal  mine,  and  put  in  working  order  for  supplying  the  necessary 
fuel  a  50-ton  cyanide  plant  to  work  the  tailings  as  they  come  from 
the  mill,  with  many  other  improvements,  and  the  mine  has  paid  for 
them  all  with  ore  taken  from  development  work,  as  but  little  sloping 
has  been  done. 

The  North  and  South  Homestake  mines  in  the  same  district  are 
down  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet  and  600  feet,  respectively,  with  a  large 
amount  of  underground  development  work,  and  always  paid  a  hand- 
some dividend  when  properly  managed. 

The  Lady  Godiva,  Little  Mack,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  many  other 
mines  in  the  White  Oaks  district,  have  been  exploited  sufficiently  to 
show  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  character  as  the  mines  already 
demonstrated  by  deep  workings. 

In  the  JicarUla  Range,  12  miles  northeast  of  White  Oaks,  tiie 
gulches  are  full  of  placer  gold,  estimated  at  several  million  dollars, 
but  as  yet  are  worked  only  in  a  crude,  spasmodic  way,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water,  which  has  to  be  hauled  several  miles  in  order  to 
obtain  the  gold  by  panning.  This  when  obtained  is  rather  coarse  and 
almost  pure.  A  plan  is  now  on  foot  to  pipe  the  water  from  the  Capi- 
tan  Mountains,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wash 
out  this  gold  by  hydraulic  process. 

In  the  Gallinas  Mountains,  still  to  the  north,  there  are  many  fine 
prospects  carrying  copper  carbonates  and  sulphides;  also  lead  carbon- 
ates and  galena,  carrying  as  high  as  40  per  cent  lead  and  20  per  cent 
silver  per  ton.  This  is  comparatively  virgin  ground  on  account  of  the 
long  distance  from  any  base  of  supplies  and  the  expense  of  ship- 
ping ore. 

In  the  central  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  the  El  Capitan  range 
of  mountains  almost  entirely  unprospected,  although  some  very  fine 
ore,  carrying  both  copper  and  gold,  has  been  located  in  that  region. 

The  Nogal  and  White  Mountain  ranges,  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
county,  contain  a  veritable  network  of  mineral-bearing  leads,  much 
of  it  low  grade,  it  is  true,  but  in  immense  bodies,  which,  after  all,  are 
considered  the  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  experienced  miners. 
Among  the  more  productive  mines  in  this  Nogal  district  might  be 
noted  the  American,  where  its  original  locator,  Billy  Gill,  ground  out 
a  fortune  with  the  aid  of  a  mule  and  an  arrastra;  the  Hellen  Rae, 
from  which  old  man  Rae  carried  a  gunny  sack  of  ore  down  to  his 
cabin  daily  and  pounded  out  enough  yellow  metal  in  a  mortar  to  wear 
a  silk  hat  and  a  syndicate  smile  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  then 
sold  the  claim  to  St.  Louis  parties  for  $10,000.  The  owners  have  since 
put  in  a  reduction  plant. 

The  Hopeful,  generally  called  the  Parson's  mine,  where  a  mountain 
of  low-grade  ore  lies  dormant  because  the  heirs  could  never  agree  to 
work  it  themselves  or  fix  a  price  on  the  property  so  that  its  volume  of 
gold  may  be  added  to  the  whole^  product. 

This  whole  vast  mineral  belt,  which  in  its  entirety  contains  almost 
every  known  mineral^  is  now  open  to  the  world.  It  never  has  been 
thoroughly  prospected.  The  land  practically  belongs  to  the  General 
Government,  and  perfect  title  can  readily  be  obtained,  as  there  is  not 
a  land  grant  in  Lincoln  Ck>unty. 
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The  building  of  the  El  Paso  Northeastern  Railroad  into  the  heart 
of  this  region  has  stimulated  all  manner  of  enterprises  more  than  any 
event  in  its  history,  and  many  fortunes  will  be  made  here  in  the  next 
few  years  by  those  who  have  the  courage  to  venture  and  the  capital 
to  invest. 

In  addition  to  the  precious  metals,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  White 
Oaks,  which  is  the  natural  business  center  of  the  county,  ledges  of 
black,  gray,  and  white  marble  over  a  mile  long.  Here,  as  well  as  at 
the  Salado  and  in  the  Jicarilla  Mountains,  are  immense  bodies  of 
iron  ore  running  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  Nature,  to  more  especially 
endow  this  portion  of  the  great  domain,  has  underlaid  200  square  miles 
of  it  with  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal,  the  quality  of  which  can  not  be 
excelled  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Openings  have  been  made  in 
these  coal  measures  at  White  Oaks,  at  Salado,  and  at  other  points, 
suf&cient  to  prove  their  quality  and  continuity.  Inside  of  two  months 
this  county  will  be  supplying  El  Pasp  and  the  Southwest  with  fuel  of 
a  very  superior  kind  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  So  cheaply  can  this 
coal  be  mined  that  at  White  Oaks  the  very  best  quality  is  being 
delivered  to  consumers  at  $2.75  per  ton. 

In  the  county  there  have  been  forty-three  school  districts  already 
organized,  and  there  are  1,438  children  of  school  age. 

At  White  Oaks  is  a  school  building  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  with  four  rooms  furnished.  Nogal,  Lincoln,  and  Picacho  each 
have  public  school  buildings  suitable  for  two  departments.  The 
other  districts  are  all  supplied  with  school  buildings  of  fair  capacity. 
For  the  past  few  years  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  educational 
matters  throughout  the  county,  and  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is 
growing  rapidly  less  each  year. 

Being  in  direct  communication  with  the  outside  world,  this  long 
isolated  region  will  now  receive  a  great  influx  of  money  and  capital 
to  aid  in  developing  its  unlimited  resources  and  to  uncover  new  mines 
of  wealth. 

As  to  the  climate,  the  General  Government  settled  that  when  it 
established  a  marine  hospital  a;t  the  Old  Fort  Stanton  Military  Reser- 
vation, near  the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  where  it  proposes 
to  test  the  agency  of  mild  and  pure  air,  tempered  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  ozone,  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

SALADO  COAL  FIELDS,  IN  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  present  terminus  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad  will 
be  Gray,  a  village  in  the  center  of  the  Salado  coal  fields,  Lincoln 
County,  N.  Mex.  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  of  coal,  connected  by 
a  railroad  to  a  region  where  coal  is  at  a  premium — the  region  sur- 
rounding El  Paso. 

As  soon  as  the  railroad  became  a  certainty  men  were  put  to  work 
at  once  in  the  Salado  mines,  and  many  tons  of  coal  are  now  waiting 
the  welcome  whistle  of  the  locomotive  to  be  carried  to  El  Paso,  where 
the  market  is  sure  and  steady. 

The  coal  is  excellent  for  steaming  purposes,  and  is  destined  in  time 
to  be  used  most  exclusively  by  the  different  factories  and  smelters  in 
Pass  City,  and  also  in  the  northern  and  interior  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

The  railroad  having  now  reached  the  coal  fields,  it  is  expected  that 
within  six  months  from  this  date  more  than  a  thousand  miners  will 
be  working  in  the  Salado  district. 
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MORA  COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Mora  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Union  County,  on 
the  north  by  Colfax,  on  the  south  by  San  Miguel,  and  on  the  west  by 
Rio  Arriba  and  Taos  counties.  This  county  has  an  area  of  over 
2,000  square  miles,  consisting  of  well-watered  and  as  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive agricultural  and  horticultural,  as  well-grassed  pastoral,  as 
rich  mineral,  and  as  densely  wooded  timber  lands  as  can  be  found  in 
any  other  locality  in  the  great  Southwest. 

A  choice  of  remunerative  occupation  is  offered  to  either  the  farmer, 
gardener,  or  stockman;  or,  should  the  home  seeker  prefer  to  prospect 
for  mineral,  or  be  a  lumberman,  he  can  find  among  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  on  Government  land, 
free  and  open  to  all  comers,  sufficient  inducement  for  that  necessary 
labor  which  accumulates  wealth  in  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  the  hills  or  in  felling  the  giants  of  the  forest. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  county,  all  public  domain,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  stock  raising.  The  great  plains  lying  between  Union 
County  and  Red  River  support  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  aggregating 
hundreds  of  thousands  during  all  the  year.  This  immense  stock 
range  is  well  watered,  and,  with  sufficient  shelter  afforded  by  the 
many  brakes  and  canyons,  comes  near  to  being  the  stockman's  ideal 
of  what  a  summer  and  winter  range  should  be.  The  grass  is  black 
gramma,  well  known  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  grasses. 

From  Red  River  westward  the  country  is  broken  by  cedar-clad  hills 
and  open  parks  and  glades;  is  dotted  with  picturesque  stock  ranches 
and  small  farms  until  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mora  is  reached  at 
Cherry  Valley,  from  which  point  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mora 
River  large  tracts  of  land  are  farmed,  and  all  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems, yielding  heavy  crops  of  alfalfa,  the  principal  forage  plant 
grown.  Other  crops  successfully  raised  are  meadow  hay,  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  and,  in  fact,  all  small  grains  give  a  greater  return  per  acre  in 
bushels,  and  many  more  pounds  to  the  bushel,  than  any  of  the  famous 
wheat  or  corn  States. 

From  Watrous  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Mora  County,  on 
aU  the  streams  and  throughout  all  the  many  beautiful  valleys,  very 
lai'ge  amounts  of  grain  and  hay  are  annually  harvested.  Las  Vegas 
is  yet,  and  has  been  for  decades,  the  principal  market  and  distrib- 
uting point  for  all  crops  raised  in  the  upper  Mora  and  tributary  val- 
leys, as  well  as  the  receiving  and  distributing  point  for  all  material 
timbers  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  sent 
for  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south  over  its  line. 

The  town  of  Mora  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  valleys,  thickly  populated  with  prosperous  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  the  visible  evidence  of  whose  labor  contributes 
in  a  marked  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
with  the  remarkable  result  that  not  less  than  40,000  wagonloads  of 
products  from  farm  and  forest,  arid  of  merchandise,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  are  exported  and  imported  annually. 

As  yet  railroad  communication  between  Mora  and  the  outside  world 
is  lacking,  but  recently  there  has  been  incorporated  the  Las  Vegas, 
Mora  and  Taos  Railway  Company,  with  principal  office  at  Las  Vegas, 
which  intends  to  link  those  towns  named  in  its  title  and  bring  them 
into  close  connection  by  means  of  a  standard-gauge  electric  railway, 
thus  giving  to  Mora  all  the  advantages  of  being  practically  on  a  trans- 
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continental  line,  through  Las  Vegas,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  as  a  gateway.  The  eady  construction  of  this  line 
is  almost  an  assured  fact. 

The  opportunities  for  investment  in  Mora  County  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  To  either  the  large  or  small  capitalist, 
the  millionaire,  or  the  "man  with  the  hoe"  there  are  presented  open- 
ings for  the  safe  employment  of  money  which  will,  in  manifold  man- 
ner, repay  all  judicious  outlays. 

With  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  will  immediately 
follow  the  installation  of  immense  beet-sugar  refineries,  canning 
establishments,  flour  and  oatmeal  mills,  planing  and  saw  mills,  and 
various  other  important  industries,  raw  material  for  which  will  come 
from  the  surrounding  country.  One  item  alone,  i.  e.,  pease,  will  fur- 
nish to  a  cannery  over  1,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  equal  to  as  many 
cans  as  pounds,  and  of  as  fine  a  quality  and  delicious  a  flavor  as  any 
imported  French  x)ease.  The  Mora  pea  can  be  bought  for  1  cent  per 
X)Ound,  and  it  requires  but  little  arithmetical  effort  to  figure  between 
the  cost  and  profit  on  an  article  at  1  cent  per  pound  for  raw  material 
and  25  to  30  cents  per  can  for  the  merchantable  product.  Beans  in 
^reat  quantities  are  also  grown  in  all  the  valleys  of  western  Mora 
County,  and  they  will  assuredly  prove  an  additional  industry  to  that 
of  canning  pease,  especially  as  the  New  Mexico  market  is  now  clamor- 
ing for  both  of  them.  A  very  heavy  export  business  can  be  trans- 
acted, and  both  canned  "pease  and  beans  will  readily  sell  in  all  Eastern 
cities. 

The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  successfully  proven  the  entire 
suitability  of  the  Mora  Valley  soil  for  sugar  beets,  and  a  year  or  two 
ago  planted  a  small  tract,  which  produced  the  astonishing  yield  of 
22  tons  per  acre,  which,  on  analysis  made  by  the  chief  chemist  at  the 
Territorial  agricultural  station  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  the 
chief  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
showed  19.7  x)6r  cent  and  19.4  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  per  ton 
of  beets.  The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  a  standing  offer  to 
supply  the  crop  off  not  less  than  3,000  acres  of  beets  for  a  first-class 
refinery  located  anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ranch, 
which  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  required  by  a  100,000-ton 
plant.  The  tonnage  lacking  for  such  establishment  can  be  easily  fur- 
nished in  close  proximity,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  hereby 
opened  to  large  capital  to  come  and  invest. 

The  amount  of  oats  annually  raised  in  the  Mora  Valley  alone  often 
exceeds  10,000,000  pounds,  while  2,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  is  re- 
garded as  only  a  moderate  yield.  The  following  is  about  as  the  crops 
are  annually — sometimes  more,  sometimes  a  little  less: 

Wheat pounds..  2,500,000 

Oats do....  8,000.000 

Com do...-      500,000 

Hay do..-.  2,000,000 

Alfalfa do....  1,000,000 

Sheep head-.      100,000 

Wool pounds.-      500,000 

Pease  and  beans do 2,000,000 

Lumber square  feet..  2,000,000 

Piles  Imearfeet.-      200,000 

Railroad  ties 200,000 

Cattle head..         2,000 

Imports  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  etc pounds. .  4, 100, 000 

But  in  this  connection  it  is  only  just  and  right  to  state  that  the  area 
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of  land  actually  under  the  plow  is  but  a  mere  patch  compared  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  county,,  which  statement  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  would  otherwise  appear  an  extreme  paucity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. There  are  at  least  500,000  acres  of  rich  lands  lying  idle  and 
uncultivated,  all  of  which  can  be  put  under  irrigation  systems  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mora,  Rio  de  la  Casa,  Sapello,  Manuelites,  CeboUa, 
Coyote,  Rito,  Agua  Negra  rivers,  and  several  minor  streams,  all  of 
which  rivers  and  streams  carry  strong  heads  of  never-failing  water. 

Fruits  of  all  the  hardier  varieties  grow  both  wild  and  in  orchards  in 
extravagant  profusion;  they  also  offer  special  inducements  for  the 
establishment  of  preserving  or  canning  works. 

In  minerals  the  various  sorts  in  constant  demand  for  smelting  pur- 
poses are  abundant.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  copper  ore  ever 
brought  forth  from  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
to  be  obtained  in  western  Mora  County.  There  is  also  gold-bearing 
ore,  iron,  galena,  and  other  sorts  awaiting  exploitation  and  intelligent 
work  of  the  prospector  and  miner  to  show  their  extent. 

Coal  of  a  semianthracit^^  character  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
apparently  inexhaustible  measures,  which  are  of  sufficient  thickness 
and  of  such  excellence  as  to  establish  their  commercial  value  beyond 
all  peradventure.  When  railroad  transportation  has  been  provided, 
Mora  County  coal  will  become  known  all  over  the  West  as  a  strong 
competitor  in  **  black  diamonds"  with  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Mora  County  is  not  less  than  17,000  souls.  Its 
assessed  valuation  is  about  $1,200,000,  being  probably  only  one-third 
of  the  actual  value. 

The  altitude  runs  from  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  10,000  feet,  or 
perhaps  a  little  higher  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  northern  part  or  plateau 
land  of  New  Mexico,  and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. for  counteracting  and  curing  all  sorts  of  pulmonary 
complaints. 

The  scenery  in  the  mountains  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the 
Swiss  Alps  by  those  people  who  have  seen  both. 

The  hunter's  paradise  and  the  fisherman's  ideal  for  trout  fishing  is 
here  to  be  found;  the  many  mountain  streams  abound  in  speckled 
beauties,  while  game,  both  feathered  and  furred,  small  and  large, 
roams  the  hills  on  all  sides. 

The  home  seeker  can  purchase  lands  already  under  cultivation  for 
$20  per  acre  and  upward.  Farming  pays  when  such  lands  will  readily 
and  constantly  yield  50  bushels,  or  3,000  pounds,  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  is  now  selling  on  the  ground  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  never 
less  than  1  cent,  with  a  surety  of  no  failures  in  crop  on  accoimt  of 
irrigation. 

Many  other  farm  products  are  raised  in  this  county,  and  of  late 
years  potatoes  have  been  most  successfully  grown ;  so  much  so  as  to 
enter  into  active  competition  with  both  California  and  with  Greeley, 
Colo.,  bulbs  in  the  home  markets. 

Vegetables  of  almost  every  known  variety  are  grown  throughout  all 
the  valleys  and  on  aU  the  farms  in  Mora  County.  Cabbages  of  40  to 
50  pounds  in  weight,  as  solid  and  sound  as  can  be  imagined,  are  com- 
mon results  of  the  gardener's  toil.  The  soil  seems  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  and  lettuces, 
and  garden  truck  of  all  sorts  attains  speedy  maturity,  taking  the  place 
of  and  driving  out  of  local  markets  all  importations  of  vegetables  from 
better-known  parts  of  the  West,  on  account  of  the  superior  flavor  of 
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the  home-raised  article.  Celeiy  flourishes  in  this  county ;  large  quan- 
tities can  be  raised  for  export  in  addition  to  meeting  local  demand. 

In  natural  but  as  yet  undeveloped  resources  Mora  County  can  pro- 
duce a  great  and  vaned  abundance.  Excellent  clay  for  brickmaking; 
red  and  white  sandstone ;  limestone ;  products  of  the  forest,  white  pine, 
red  and  white  spruce,  cedar  of  suflBcient  growth  for  electric,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  poles,  and  many  other  trees  of  commercial  value  all 
grow  in  great  quantity  and  of  remarkable  thriftiness. 

There  is  enough  timber  in  western  Mora  County  to  build  a  railroad 
round  the  earth  ;  enough  white  spruce  to  supply  a  very  extensive  paper 
mill,  or  several  of  them,  with  raw  material  for  years  to  come.  There 
is  coal  in  endless  amount  for  fuel  for  manufactories,  canneries,  beet- 
sugar  refineries,  etc.,  and  raw  product  sufficient  to  supply  their 
demands  and  keep  them  steadily  in  operation  from  the  very  moment 
they  are  ready  to  commence. 

Excellent  natural  wagon  roads,  kept  in  good  repair,  cover  the  county 
with  a  regular  network.  All  means  of  travel  and  transportation  are 
now  maintained  by  vehicles  only,  except  where  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  cuts  across  the  country  from  Wagon  Mound  to 
Watrous,  some  40  miles  of  line. 

There  is  no  county  in  New  Mexico  which  presents  so  diversified  a 
field  for  the  safe  employment  of  capital  in  large  or  small  sums  as 
Mora  does.  Good  management,  abundantly  aided  by  fertile  soil,  per- 
manent water  for  irrigation,  and  intelligent  farming,  will  produce 
almost  incredible  results.  The  land  requires  no  artificial  fertilizer,  as 
the  water  used  in  irrigating  attends  to  renewing  the  soil  every  year, 
or  just  as  often  as  irrigation  is  given  the  lands  and  the  crops. 

To  first  realize  and  afterwards  appreciate  what  Mora  County  can 
show  and  offer  to  the  world,  personal  inspection  and  investigation  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  its  most  fruitful  portions  and  choicest  loca- 
tions lie  remote  from  the  present  railway  and  are  not  seen  or  even 
heard  of  outside  their  immediate  environs. 

m'kinlby  county. 

The  legislature  of  1898-99  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  by  an  act 
created  the  county  of  McKinley  out  of  a  part  of  the  county  of  Berna- 
lillo, which  new  county  of  McKinley  will  embrace  all  that  portion  of 
tire  county  of  Bernalillo  lying  within  the  following  boundaries: 

On  the  north  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  county  of  San  Juan;  on 
the  east  commencing  at  a  point  where  the  south  boundary  line  of  the 
county  of  San  Juan  intersects  the  range  line  between  ranges  8  and 
9  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian;  thence  south  between, 
ranges  8  and  9  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  township  14  north, 
range  9  west;  thence  along  the  west  boundary  line  between  townships 
13  and  14  north,  ranges  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and 
21  west,  to  the  intersection  of  said  line  with  the  west  boundary  line  of 
the  Territoiy  of  New  Mexico;  thence  north  along  the  said  boundary 
line  between  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Although  this  new  county  has  been  created  as  above  set  forth,  it 
will  not  he  fully  organized  until  January,  1901.  Gallup  will  be  the 
county  seat.  McKinley  County  is  located  in  a  rich  coal-producing 
section  of  country.  In  fact,  nearly  the  entire  county  is  underlaid 
with  coal  and  will  undoubtedly  in  time  be  one  of  the  richest  counties 
and  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Territory,  as  it  has  numerous  resources 
and  advantages  enough  to  make  it  so. 
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In  the  town  of  Gallup,  the  county  seat,  there  are  located  the  Cres- 
cent Mining  Company,  the  Caledonia  Mining  Company,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  large  mining  companies,  employing  hundreds  of  men. 
The  coal  mined  is  shipi^  to  California,  Arizona,  and  Old  Mexico. 
There  are  also  the  Mulholland  and  Casna  Mining  Company,  and  United 
States  Senator  Clark  owns  and  operates  successfully  a  large  mine 
about  5  miles  west  of  Gallup.  There  are  a  number  of  other  parties 
operating  mines,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  by  reference  to 
United  States  Coal  Mine  Inspector  J.  W.  Fleming's  report  contained 
herein. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  and  inexhaustible  coal  beds,  there  has 
also  been  discovered  coal  oil  and  deposits  of  asphalt  in  this  county, 
which,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  developed  to  any  great  extent. 
This  county  is  traversed  by  about  80  miles  of  railroad. 

OTERO  COUNTY. 

• 

Otero  County,  which  was  created  in  February  of  last  year  by  an 
act  of  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly,  has  experienced  a  more 
remarkable  growth  than  any  region  in  the  Territory  since  the  locality 
came  under  the  domination  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
erection  of  this  young  empire  is  directly  due  to  the  efforts  of  C.  B.  and 
J.  A.  Eddy,  railroad  promoters,  who  induced  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  capitalists  to  push  a  railway  across  100  miles  of  barren  and  dust- 
choked  plain  to  the .  Sacramento  Mountains  and  tap  a  region  prew- 
ously  devoid  of  market  and  *  destitute  of  shipping  facilities,  but 
prolific  of  all  manner  of  farm  products,  fruit,  timber,  and  minerals. 
The  expenditure  essential  in  reclaiming  the  locality  from  its  primeval 
solitude  aggregated  over  a  million  dollars,  but  the  investment  is 
already  proving  remunerative  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  capital- 
ists who  furnished  the  money  for  the  work. 

The  county  is  6,912  square  iniles  in  dimension  and  contains  192 
townships,  or  4,423,680  acres.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  classes 
of  land:  Land  irrigable  by  artesian  or  pumped  water,  1,228,800 acres; 
stock  range,  2,584,320  acres;  White  Sands  Desert,  138,240  acres.  The 
Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation  occupies  465,720  acres,  or  738 
square  miles. 

AaBICXJLTURB.  • 

The  high  plateau  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  covers  an  area  from 
60  to  70  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width,  and  is  a  wonderfully 
productive  agricultural  country.  Farmers  are  rapidly  settling  the 
locality,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  in  the  county  for  all  manner 
of  farm  and  ranch  products.  Every  ranchman  is  evidently  in  pros- 
perous circumstances,  for  the  railway  has  brought  a  market  to  their 
very  doors,  and  the  distance  is  so  far  to  other  markets  that  they  have 
practically  no  competition  and  can  command  top  prices  for  everything 
that  they  raise.  The  amount  of  land  now  under  cultivation  aggre- 
gates 1,500  acres,  situated  in  the  following  portions  of  the  county: 
Mescalero  Indian  Agency,  1,600  acres;  Penasco region,  1,800;  Fresnal 
Canyons,  1,300;  Three  Rivers,  800;  Tularosa  Canyon,  800;  Sacra- 
mento River  Valley,  600;  Tularosa  and  vicinity,  400;  Agua  Chiquito, 
400;  Weed,  400;  La  Luz  Canyon,  350;  La  Luz  and  vicinity,  200;  Elk 
Spring  Canyon,  200;  Silver  Spring  Canyon,  150.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  fully  100,000  acres  of  fine  farming  land  in  the  county  that  can 
be  utilized  for  ranch  purposes  without  irrigation.     In  the  mountalB 
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region  no  irrigation  is  required  except  f  ot  cabbage  plants  and  tender 
vegetables,*whicli  demand  water  before  the  spring  rains  commence. 
Weils  are  now  being  bored  for  artesian  water,  and  when  it  is  secured 
over  a  million  a<ires  of  land  in  addition  to  that  already  available 
will  be  reclaimed  for  agriculture. 

FRUIT  GBOWmO. 

The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  foothills  and  adjacent  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Mountains  furnish  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  countries  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  23,500  fruit  trees  and  24,000  grape 
vines  producing  fruit  in  the  county.  The  fruit  trees  are  locatiCd  in 
the  following  various  places:  Three  Rivers,  5,000  trees;  La  Luz  and 
vicinity,  8,500;  Tularosa,  4,000;  mountain  country,  6,000.  The  Tula- 
rosa  country  has  15,000  grapevines;  La  Luz,  6,000,  and  Three  Rivers, 
3,000.  Previous  to  this  year  there  was  no  way  of  getting  the  fruit  to 
market,  and  each  season's  crop  was  a  total  loss  except  for  the  small 
amounts  required  for  home  consumption.  From  time  to  time  a  few  of 
the  orchardists  tried  to  dispose  of  their  crops  by  hauling  them  over 
the  rough  mountain  roads  to  Roswell,  Eddy,  White  Oaks,  Nogal,  and 
El  Paso,  distances  varying  from  80  to  120  miles,  but  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  time  required  in  disposing  of  the  fruit  made  the 
exi)eriment  unprofitable.  With  the  railway  facilities  now  available 
it  will  be  i)ossible  to  dispose  of  each  season's  crop  without  any  difi- 
culty,  for  the  market  embraces  the  whole  Southwest,  and  the  climate 
is  such  that  a  vast  amount  of  fruit  is  required.  Very  few  of  these 
now  engaged  in  fruit  I'aising  understand  horticulture,  but  the  methods 
employed  in  California  and  other  great  fruit-raising  sections  will 
come  into  general  use  here  when  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  busi- 
ness are  realized.  So  far  the  trees  here  have  been  free  from  scale  and 
destroying  insects,  and  the  total  demolition  of  a  crop  by  frost  is 
unknown.  There  is  less  loss  and  risk  attached  to  the  fruit  business 
in  Otero  County  than  anywhere  else  in  the  West.  The  fruit  raised  is 
remarkably  large  and  luscious,  and  the  flavor  unexcelled.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  remarkable  worth  of  the  region  as  a  fruit-growing  sec- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  one  orchard 
at  Three  Rivers.  In  P.  Coughlan's  orchard  this  year  the  x)each  trees 
are  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
touching  the  ground,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  broken.  The 
peaches  are  from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  small  orchard  bf  less  than  3,000  trees  contains  200,000  pounds  of 
X)eaches.  They  sell  for  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  El  Paso  market,  and 
the  crop,  if  marketed,  would  represent  to  him  $10,000.  Some  of  these 
peaches  weigh  as  much  as  19  ounces,  and  an  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  gained  for  them  the  premium.  Apples  from  this  orchard  have 
been  found  to  weigh  29  ounces.  One  tree  contained  6,000  pounds  of 
fruit.  Marked  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  fruit  growers  in 
the  higher  mountain  country,  and  apples  do  esi)ecially  weU  there. 

CATTLE  ORAZINa. 

Otero  County,  with  its  abundance  of  water  and  4,038  square  miles 
of  range,  furnishes  an  ideal  spot  for  the  stock  grower.  There  are 
now  owned  by  residents  of  the  county  39,500  head  of  cattle,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  50,000  head,  owned  by  large  companies  having 
home  ranches  in.  adjoining  counties,  feed  here.  The  large  cow  out- 
fits that  formerly  occupied  the  range  exclusively  have  for  the  most 
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part  disappeared,  and  the  stock  are  now  owned  by  nnmerotis  small 
stockmen,  who  are  in  a  generally  prosperons  condition/  With  the 
price  of  stock  advancing,  the  cattle  industry  of  Otero  County  repre- 
sents a  neat  figure  in  weiEtltJi. 

SHBBP  AND  ANOORA  GOATS. 

The  high  table-lands  and  prominent  foothills  of  the  Sacramento 
Mountains  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  the 
business  is  being  adopted  by  a  number  of  newcomers  in  the  county. 
There  are  39,860  sheep  in  the  county,  and  12,000  Angora  goats.  The 
sheep  men  figure  large  profits  from  the  business,  and  there  is  promise 
that  it  may  become  an  important  factor  in  the  industries  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  such  topographicallyjhat  there  is  no  danger  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  men  coming  in  conflict  with  each  other's  interest. 

TIMBER  RESOURCES. 

The  timber  belt  of  Otero  County  is  estimated  to  be  20  by  80  miles 
in  extent,  containing  the  heaviest  timber  in  the  region  from  the  Mes- 
calero  Indian  Agency  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  including  the  Toboggan,  Weed,  and  Penasco  countries*  The 
Alamogordo  Lumber  Company  is  doing  an  extensive  timber  business 
in  the  mountains,  and  its  operations  will  furnish  timber  for  two  large 
sawmills  that  are  located  in  the  town  of  Alamogordo.  The  force  of 
men  working  in  the  woods  numbers  135  at  present,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lumber  company  to  double  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
shipments  amount  to  80,000  feet  of  timber  per  day,  and  experts  stat^ 
that  the  supply  (?an  not  be  exhausted  in  50  years,  even  though  the 
output  be  doubled.  The  extensive  operations  of  the  company  furnish 
lumber  to  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  market  at  a  much  less  figure 
than  Louisiana  and  Texas  concerns  can  provide  it.  From  Toboggan, 
the  timber-shipping  station  of  the  lumber  company,  narrow-gauge 
railways  have  been  run  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  to  the  summit  for 
facilitating  the  timber  operations.  The  canyons  are  narrow,  and 
hiUs  steep,  and  the  cost  of  working  the  timber  is  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum by  the  construction  of  slides  from  the  top  of  the  hills  to  the 
railway  tracks  below.  The  wages  paid  in  the  lumber  country  range 
from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  The  timber  averages  in  size  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  occasionally  timber  is  cut  that  is  too  large  for 
the  band  saws  of  the  mills  to  handle.  One  of  the.  largest  trees  felled 
measured  6  feet  1  in«h  in  diameter,  and  made  ten  16-foot  saw  logs. 
Pine,  white  spruce,  red  spruce,  and  oak  are  the  classes  of  timber  most 
abundant.    The  red  spruce  furnishes  the  largest  timber. 

The  two  sawmills  at  Alamogordo  have  each  capacities  of  100,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day.  A  factory  in  connection  with  the  mills  is 
planned  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  moldings,  and 
everything  used  in  house  building.  The  mills  are  equipped  with  the 
very  best  machinery,  and  every  particle  of  the  timber  is  utilized  in 
the  work.  The  slabs  are  worked  into  pickets,  boxing,  lath,  wainscot- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  bark  and  sawdust  are  used  for  fuel  in  generating 
power  for  the  mills.  The  construction  and  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  mills  make  it  possible  for  them  to  manufacture  lumber  as  cheaply 
as  can  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  company  is  now  selling  lumber  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  produced 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  places  in  the  East,  and  cheaper 
than  in  lUinolB,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.    The  quality  of  the  lumber 
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averages  sounder,  stronger,  and  better  in  every  resi)ect  than  Eastern 
lumber.  The  company  has  an  investment  of  over  $500,000  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Otero  County. 

COAL  FIELDS. 

The  matter  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eastern 
investors  to  Otero  County  and  induced  them  to  furnish  an  outlet  by 
rail  for  its  resources  was  the  coal  measures  of  the  Salado  basin,  located 
160  miles  from  El  Paso.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Salado, 
White  Oaks,  and  Tularosa  plateau  coal  fields,  it  was  decided  that  the 
best  coal  available  was  to  be  found  at  Salado.  There  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  coal  in  the  White  Oaks  and  Tularosa  sections,  but  the  veins 
are  thin  and  badly  disturbed  by  volcanic  action.  In  the  Salado  an 
exceptionally  fine  quality  of  coal  is  found  and  the  veins  are  thick  and 
the  coal  intact.  Three  seams  have  been  opened,  two  of  which  are 
bituminous  and  coking,  55  and  62  inches  thick,  respectively,  and  a 
third  vein  of  anthracite  coal,  40  inches  thick.  The  Salado  basin  is 
from  10  to  15  miles  wide  and  the  coal  measures  underlying  it  are  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  much  more  regular  than  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  sufl&cient  quantity  of 
coal  there  to  supply  the  Southwest  market  for  at  least  fifty  years. 
Heretofore,  coal  and  coke  have  been  brought  to  El  Paso  from  distances 
ranging  from  320  to  550  miles,  but  the  building  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railway  through  Otero  County  places  the  Salado  field 
within  160  miles  of  the  distributing  point,  and  the  haul  is  practically 
down  grade  all  the  way.  The  opening  of  the  coal  fields  means  much 
more  than  the  mere  furnishing  of  cheap  fuel  to  El  Paso,  for  it  will 
also  aid  materially  in  developing  the  precious  metals  found  in  Otero 
County  by  furnishing  mining  oi)erators  with  fuel  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  Jarilla  mining  district  is  now  the  most  important  mineral  field 
in  Otero  County.  Since  the  railway  reached  the  locality  development 
work  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and  now  heavy  shipments  are 
made  from  the  Nannie  Baird,  Lucky,  and  other  properties  of  lesser 
importance.  The  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  lead  ore  shipments  from 
that  county  are  of  such  magnitude  that  an  Eastern  company  has  seen 
fit  to  erect  a  smelter  near  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway 
tracks  in  El  Paso,  and  they  confidently  figure  on  drawing  their  min- 
eral supply  principally  from  Otero  County.  Recently  a  rich  placer 
field,  2  miles  square  in  extent,  was  opened  in  the  Jarilla  Mountains, 
but  the  workings  so  far  amount  to  but  little  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water.  A  number  of  the  miners  who  are  prospectors  in  the  region, 
have  ordered  dry  washers,  and  will  attempt  to  work  the  field  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.  Prospecting  and  development  is  continuing  steadily  in 
the  White  Mountain,  Three  Rivers,  and  Tularosa  districte,  and  many 
astonishing  finds  have  been  made,  but  the  development  is  not  such 
at  this  time  that  the  geological  conditions  of  the  regions  can  be  dilated 
on.  The  railway  company  reports  a  constant  increase  in  the  ore- 
shipping  business  from  the  county,  and  positively  exi)ects  the  road  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  mineral-shipping  roads  in  the  Southwest  as 
soon  as  the  properties  are  more  thoroughly  developed.  The  railway 
company  is  assisting  the  development  of  the  Jarilla  district  by  offer- 
ing a  rate  of  $1  per  ton  on  ores  running  $10  or  less  and  then  a  graduate 
freight  scale  according  to  value  of  the  ores. 
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THE  WHITE  SAND6. 

The  White  Sands  Desert,  which  occupies  the  extreme  western  por- 
tion of  Otero  County,  is  in  reality  an  immense  gypsum  bed,  which  will 
some  day  form  an  important  item  in  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The 
sand  hills  resemble  huge  banks  of  snow,  and  on  the  west  of  them  is 
found  an  old  lake  bed  covering  100  square  miles  area,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  composed  of  layers  of  crystallized  gypsum,  some  of  the  crys- 
tals being  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  lake  bed  deposit  for  the  most 
part  is  fibrous  and  sectile,  like  mica.  The  west  winds  have  evidently 
blown  the  crystals  about  for  many  years,  the  friction  pulverizing  them 
and  forming  the  huge  hills  on  the  east.  In  some  places  in  the  lake  bed 
mounds  of  gypsum,  composed  of  successive  layers,  are  found  15  feet 
in  height,  which  demonstrates  that  a  bed  of  gypsum  at  least  15  feet  in 
d'^pth  has  been  removed  bj'  the  winds.  The  sand  hills  proper  vary  in 
size  from  small  mounds  to  hills  20  feet  high,  and  miniature  mountains 
in  ranges  and  isolated  peaks,  set  off  with  valleys  and  canyons,  are 
features  of  the  scene,  which  is  picturesque  indeed.  There  is  neither 
plant  nor  animal  life  in  the  center  of  the  sands,  but  along  the  outskirts 
vegetation  flourishes.  The  constant  shifting  of  the  sands  kills  and 
prevents  plant  life  from  taking  root  in  the  desert  proper.  Along  the 
borders  cottonwood  trees  are  found  which  measure  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  soil  is  very  moist,  and  it  is  found  especially  good  for  the 
growth  of  peppermint,  large  tracts  of  which  are  found  growing  there 
wild.  An  analysis  of  the  sands,  made  at  the  agricultural  college  in 
Las  Cruces,  gave  the  following  results: 

Percent, 

Gypsum 0.97 

Calcium  carbonate  (lime) 2.68 

Magrnesium  carbonate 06 

Magnesium  sulphate 18 

Potassium  sulphate 07 

Sodium  carbonate Trace. 

Sodium  chloride Trace. 

Experiments  made  with  the  sands  for  fertilizing  purposes  found  it 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  that  use.  The  plant-growing  qualities  of 
the  sands  is  exceptionally  good.  The  experiments  at  the  agricultural 
college  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  white  sand  in  considerable 
quantities  improved  any  soil  a  great  deal.  In  addition  to  the  uses  men- 
tioned above,  the  sands  ai-e  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
paris  and  its  various  by-products.  Sulphuric  acid,  which-  is  largely 
used  in  leaching  copper  ores,  can  be  manufactured  from  the  sands!, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  cheap  power,  in  consequence  of  cheap 
fuel,  the  great  desert  20  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Alamogordo  will 
some  day  be  utilized  in  commerce  and  be  found  a  source  of  great 
wealth. 

RAILWAY  ENTERPRISES. 

The  railway  enterprises  begun  during  the  past  year  in  Otero  County 
include  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern,  which  is  now  160  miles  in  length 
and  still  in  progress  of  construction;  the  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento 
Mountain  Railroad,  which  is  completed  from  Alamogordo  to  Toboggan, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  a  narrow-gauge  timber  railway  from  Tobog- 
gan up  the  various  canyons  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains — ^about  9 
miles  in  length.  The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  was  built 
for  the  coal  business  of  the  Salado  Basin  alon0,  but  various  resources 
never  before  thought  of  have  been  developed  with  the  building  of  the 
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road,  and  now  it  is  enjoying  a  good  freight  and  passenger  business. 
The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway  shows  some  of 
the  most  intricate  work  of  broad-gauge  railway  building  in  the  United 
States.  Maximum  grades  of  5.2  per  cent  and  30®  curves  are  feat- 
ures of  the  road.  A  splendid  agricultural  and  timber  country  was 
opened  by  this  road,  and  the  shipping  business  already  demonstrates 
that  the  enterprise  was  justified.  In  all  probability  another  railroad 
from  Alamogordo  to  the  White  Sands,  and  from  thence  to  the  San 
Andres  mining  district,  will  be  built  as  soon  as  developments  in  those 
regions  warrant  the  move. 

THE  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

In  at  least  a  dozen  places  along  the  line  of  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  in  Otero  County,  deposits  of  superior  ore,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  have  been  found.  Cheap  coal 
and  coke  will  place  the  iron  industry  of  this  county  on  a  plane  with 
other  localities,  and  then  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  whole  Southwest 
will  be  supplied  with  the  home  product.  The  iron  ore  has  been  tested 
at  some  of  the  largest  ateel  works  in  the  United  States  and  is  shown 
to  be  superior  to  the  Colorado  product.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
the  thorough  exploitation  of  the  business.  New  Mexico  will  find  one 
of  her  principal  industries  located  in  this  county. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  county,  two  different  school  superin- 
tendents have  been  appointed,  but  neither  would  undertake  the  work 
of  attending  to  the  enumeration  of  the  children  or  apportionment  of 
school  funds,  and  the  matter  will  not  be  attended  to  until  the  October 
meeting  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Alamogordo  has  a 
private  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  76,  and  the  public  schools 
will  be  established  in  less  than  two  months.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  past  year,  the 
Fresnal  district  (district  No.  15)  furnishes  a  startling  example.  Last 
year  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  that  district  showed  29.  This 
year  it  is  225.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  will  be  found  in  every  dis- 
trict that  is  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  and  in  every  farming  and  fruit 
section  and  town.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  school  superintendent  to 
attend  to  this  matter  now,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures 
relative  to  the  schools. 

LABOR  SUPPLY. 

The  labor  supply  of  the  county  is  low.  Men  for  railroad  work, 
timber  work  in  the  wood,  lumber  men  for  the  sawmill,  etc.,  are  scarce, 
and  several  crews  have  been  imported  during  the  past  year  from 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Chicago,  and  other  places. 

CLIMATIC. 

Climatically,  the  conditions  of  Otero  County  are  very  similar  to 
those  existing  in  other  localities  of  a  like  altitude  in  New  Mexico. 
The  United  States  Government  has  placed  the  stamp  of  its  approval 
on  the  section  as  desirable  for  tuberculosis  patients  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  merchant-marine  sanitarium  at  Fort  Stanton,  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  county.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
lower  country  and  the  lack  of  precipitation  makes  it  especially  desir- 
able for  the  treatment  of  that  disease. 
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ALAMOGORDO. 

Alamogordo,  the  county  seat  of  Otero  County,  has  experienced  the 
most  remarkable  growth  of  any  city  in  the  Territory'.  Less  than 
two  years  ago  the  town  was  established,  and  it  has  to-day  over  2,000 
inhaoitants,  broad  streets,  an  excellent  assortment  of  splendid  brick 
storehouses,  well  stocked  with  merchandise;  three  churches,  two  large 
sawmills,  costing  over  $200,000;  an  electric-light  plant,  ice  factory,  a 
water- works  system  which  cost  $50,000,  railway  hospital,  and  commer- 
cial men's  club.  The  general  ofl&ces  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railway  are  located  here,  and  the  company  will  also  erect  a  round- 
house and  machine  shops  at  an  early  date.  The  (county  has  the  erection 
of  a  court-house  in  view,  and  fully  20  fine  two-story  residence  houses, 
costing  from  $2,000  to  $10,000,  adorn  the  place.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in  improvements  in  the  city 
during  the  year. 

WEALTH   AND  POPULATION. 

The  census  rolls  show  a  population  of  about  3,5^)0,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  population,  business,  and  wealth  of 
the  county,  for  the  opening  of  the  region  has  given  employment  for 
almost  unlimited  capital,  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  the  timber 
and  mining  regions,  and  has  furnished  homes  for  thousands  of  farm- 
ers, stockmen,  and  people  engaged  along  commercial  trade  lines.  The 
live-stock,  agricultural,  and  other  industries  have  been  increased 
wonderfully,  and  the  competency  and  energy  displayed  in  bringing 
about  these  results  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

TULAROSA. 

NEAR  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  WHTTB   MOUNTAINS,  AN  IDEAL  ^LAGB  FOR  HEALTH-SEBKBRS,  AlO)  A 
REGION  RICH  IN  AORICUL/TURAL,  FRUIT,  AND  MINERAL  RB80URGBS  FOR  THE  HOMB-8EEKBR. 

A  climate  which  will  effect  a  cure  for  pulmonary  complaints  is  the  one  great 
desideratum  for  which  persons  afflicted  m  that  respect  have  traveled  the  whole 
world  over.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  place  naving  a  mild  and  unifonn 
climate,  linked  with  the  pm-e  air  of  a  high  moantain  altitude,  is  the  place  which 
consumptives  should  seek,  and  all  of  these  necessary  attributes  are  to  oe  found  in 
Tularosa,  Otero  County,  N.  Mex. 

This  little  town,  which  is  in  southern  New  Mexico,  is  on  latitude  about  33' 
north,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  whose  highest  peak,  ahont 
25  miles  distant,  rises  12,000  feet  hi^h,  and  the  town  itself  has  an  altitude  of  4,000 
feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  supplied  with  water  hy  the  Tularosa  Creek, 
which  is  a  mountain  stream  whose  sources  consist  of  several  mountain  spni^gs 
containing  iron,  magnesia,  and  sulphur,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Mescalero 
Indians,  flowing  for  about  20  miles  through  the  canyon  dividing  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sacramento  ranges.  These  mountains  are  covered  with  pine,  fir, 
juniper,  pinon,  and  balsam  fir,  all  of  which  endow  the  atmosphere  with  a  healing 
balm  benefici^  to  the  lungs.  The  balsam  fir  furnishes  a  resin  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  much  used  among  the  mountain  dwellers  for  coughs,  sore  throats,  and 
similar  complaints.  The  temperature  ranges  from  the  freezing  point  to9i\F.  ^ 
This  is  the  record  for  eighteen  years.  The  thermometer  reaches  its  highest  point  * 
about  the  middle  of  August,  wnen  for  about  two  weeks  it  reaches  94**  at  noon  and 
remains  there  until  3  p.  m.,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  at  night  the  breeze  sets 
in  from  the  mountains,  which  renders  a  blanket  necessary  before  morning.  The 
large  number  of  old  cottonwood  trees  which  line  the  streets  of  Tularosa  furnish 
dense  shade  which  makes  the  warmest  days  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  real 
winter  weather  usually  lasts  from  about  tne  20th  of  December  until  the  10th  of 
January,  and  then  ice  can  be  seen  in  the  irrigating  ditches  from  one-eighth  to 
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one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  but  never  strong  enough  to  bear  a  boy's  weight. 
Tnlarosa  being  completely  landlocked  a^nst  the  winds  on  the  north  and  east  by 
mountain  ranges  and  spurs  from  the  main  ranges,  never  en>erience8  those  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  which  are  so  severe  on  lung  troubles. 

New  Mexico  as  a  fruit  region  has  already  been  greatly  advertised,  and  the  fruit 
of  all  kinds  raised  proves  her  high  standing  for  fruit  culture.  Tularosa  does  not 
fall  behind  any  other  portion  of  the  Territory  in  the  cultivation  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  grapes,  and  wine  making  from  tne  *'  Mission" 
grapes.    Apples  measuring  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter  are  raised  in  Tularosa. 

Tne  tourist  and  hunter  will  find  many  attractions  in  the  vicinity  of  Tularosa. 
The  mountain  landscape  and  wonderful  **  mirage  of  the  desert "  to  be  often  seen 
in  Tularosa  Valley,  are  things  worth  going  far  to  see.  Six  hours*  ride  will  take 
the  hunter  among  the  wild  turkey,  black-tailed  deer,  and  cinnamon  bear,  and  a 
day's  drive  in  a  buggy  will  take  the  disciple  of  Walton  to  where  the  speckled  trout 
are  greedily  awaitmg  the  angler's  bait. 

A  large  area  of  the  United  States  public  lands  is  still  vacant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tularosa.  That  they  are  rich  and  fertile  is  proven  fully  by  the  yield  of  all  the 
lands  under  cultivation  in  this  section.  But  irri^tion  is  necessary.  Turn  water 
on  the  land  and  it  will  produce  anything  grown  m  the  temperate  zone  and  many 
of  the  products  of  the  Tropics.  The  mountain  streams  furnish  water  in  lim- 
ited quantity  only  during  tne  <iry  season,  but  enough  goes  to  waste  and  is  lost 
during  the  winter  months  to  irrigate  a  country  as  large  as  the  New  England  States 
if  it  were  only  stored  in  reservoirs,  where  nature  has  almost  provided  them — ^the 
mountain  canyons.  Movements  are  now  on  foot  to  effect  that  object.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  near  Tularosa  contain  large  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 

Tularosa  is  about  100  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  situated  on  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railroad.  The  company  is  constructing  a  modem  two-story  depot, 
with  rooms  ux)stairs  for  the  agent.  The  road  is  being  rapidly  pushed  on  to  the 
Salado  coal  fields,  in  Lincoln  County.  These  fields  are  extensive  and  a  lar^  force 
of  men  are  now  employed  on  development  work.  When  the  road  is  completed  to 
this  point  an  era  of  prosperity  will  follow  all  along  the  line,  not  only  in  the 
development  of  the  coal  mines,  but  also  the  gold,  copper,  and  other  minerals, 
which  abound  in  the  region  penetrated  by  this  road.  Tnere  is  also  an  unlimited 
amount  of  timber  in  this  region.  To  those  seeking  for  health,  we  say  come  and 
breathe  the  dry  mountain  air  of  Tularosa,  charged  with  the  life-giving  ozone, 
and  warmed  by  a  southern  sun.  To  the  tourist  and  pleasure  seeker  we  say,  come 
and  hunt  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  wild  turkey,  and  fiish  in  the  mountain  waters. 
To  the  capitalist,  we  say,  come  and  examine  the  greatest  opportunities  for  irriga- 
tion enterprises  which  the  country  affords.  As  a  mineral  and  mining  country, 
this  section  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  mining  men  are  coming  here  almost  daily 
to  examine  and  report  on  mining  propositions.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  untu 
the  facilities  for  shipping  ores  will  be  good  and  claims  that  have  not  been  worked 
heretofore  will  be  good  properties.  And  to  the  homeless  one  who  may  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  the  United  States  land  laws,  we  say  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tula- 
rosa lies  the  largest  body  of  unappropriated  public  land  now  left  out  of  the  almost 
boundless  public  domain,  subject  both  to  homestead  and  desert  entries.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  landless  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

INDIAN  RESERVATION  TO  BE  OPENED. 

Directly  tributary  to  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  at  Three  Rivers 
and  Tularosa  is  the  western  i)ortion  of  tihe  Mescalero  Indian  Reserva- 
tion which  will  soon  be  thrown  open  for  settlement.  The  bill  to  that 
effect  has  become  a  law,  and  the  Indians  have  taken  their  lands  in 
severalty,  so  that  aU  that  is  required  now  is  the  final  proceedings  to 
its  opening. 

The  western  portion  of  this  reservation  is  well  known  to  be  a  rich 
mineral  section,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  increased  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  railroad.  The  rich  agricultural  country  to  be 
thrown  open  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  people  who 
will  seek  homes  there  in  a  short  time.  With  plenty  of  water  and 
rich,  fertile  soil,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  great  farming  area  of 
the  Southwest. 

In  regard  to  the  healthf  ulness  of  the  section,  the  Government  has 
6487 26 
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set  its  seal  upon  the  climate  by  establishing  a  sanitarium  for  those  of 
its  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Navy  who  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
troubles.  This  will  be  the  great  consumption  sanitarium  of  the 
world,  where,  it  is  thought,  will  be  received  all  who  have  become 
afflicted  with  the  dread  disease  and  who  desire  to  try  the  benefits  of 
a  glorious  climate  combined  with  the  best  medical  treatment  known. 

LUMBER  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  MOUNTAINS  IN  OTERO 

COUNTY. 

By  means  of  the  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railroad 
the  magnificent  forests  of  pine  trees  which  exist  in  these  mountAins 
are  opened  up  and  made  easy  of  access. 

The  great  extent  of  these  forests  is  such  that,  even  at  the  present 
rate  with  which  lumber  is  being  taken  from  them,  many  years  must 
elapse  before  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  supply  can  be  detected. 

In  the  heart  of  this  vast  forest,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento 
Mountains,  is  situated  the  noted  resort  of  Cloudcroft,  where  2,000 
acres  Qf  wild  woodland,  replete  with  many  surprises  in  the  way  of 
scenery  and  cozy  nooks,  is  set  apart  as  a  park,  where  hundreds  of 
tired  people  may  find  rest  during  the  hot  summer  months  in  the  cool, 
balmy  air  of  the  mountains. 

A  good  dining  hall  upon  the  grounds  furnishes  meals  to  those  who, 
while  camping  out,  do  not  care  to  endure  the  heat  and  other  vexa- 
tions connected  with  cooking. 

The  Sacramentos  can  well  be  called  the  sportsman's  paradise,  as 
they  abound  in  game,  such  as  turkey,  grouse,  deer,  bear,  mountain 
lion,  wild-cat,  etc. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Rio  Arriba  County  lies  between  the  counties  of  Slanta  Fe,  Taos,  San 
Juan,  and  Bernalillo,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the 
north.  Its  area  is  about  4,500,000  acres,  of  which  over  2,000,000  are 
available  for  farming  and  pasturing  purposes,  agriculture  and  stiock 
raising  being  the  occupation  of  seven-tenths  of  the  population,  which, 
according  to  the  last  official  census,  is  11,534,  although  a  recent  esti- 
mate places  it  at  19,000. 

EDUCATION. 

The  county  of  Rio  Arriba  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  public  schools 
than  any  other  county  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,. and  all  are 
well  conducted  and  largely  attended.  There  are  42  school  districts, 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  1,283  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of 
878  males  and  405  females. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat,  with  a  population  of  2,000,  a  fine  court-house,  modem-built  jail, 
three  good  stores,  and  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road. The  other  principal  towns,  which  are  all  thriving,  are  El  Rito, 
Chama,  and  Monero,  the  last  being  a  coal-mining  town. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  wholly,  there  being  no  less  than  40,000  acres 
under  ditch. 

There  are  two  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys,  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  Chama  River 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande,  3  miles  above 
Espanola.  These  are  the  fruit  regions  of  this  county,  and  the  water 
for  irrigation  of  the  fruit  lands  is  furnished  by  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Chama  rivers. 
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MINING. 

The  mining  industry  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Rio 
Arriba  County.  Rich  galena  ore  has  been  found  running  $^0  in  sil- 
ver and  30  per  cent  in  lead  within  8  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  which  railroad  crosses  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba  in 
it«  northern  part  from  east  to  west.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at 
Tierra  Amarilla  in  good  paying  quantities;  copper  and  coal  very  rich 
has  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abiquiu  covering  an  area  of 
16,000  acres.  There  are  now  three  mining  districts,  i.  e.,  Good  Hope, 
Eureka  Gulch,  and  the  Headstone,  within  the  county,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  mining  experts  equal  in  rich  ores  to  the  famous  Creede  * 
district  of  Colorado. 

VALUATIONS. 

The  value  of  property  is  $907,176.  There  are  1,550  head  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $13,002;  127,869  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $103,725.85;  1,082 
horses,  valued  at  $14,023,  and  67  mules,  valued  at  $1,571. 

FBurrs. 

Fruit  of  the  very  finest  flavor  is  grown  in  this  county;  is  free  from 
defect  and  is  very  abundant. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

San  Juan  is  the  northwest  comer  county  of  New  Mexico,  is  about  75  miles 
square,  comprises  3,542,000  acres  and  lies  just  south  of  the  reservation,  bordering 
its  entire  length.  Aztec  is  the  permanent  comity  seat  of  San  Juan  Comity,  ana 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  great  Animas  valley,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  rivers.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
greatest  frmt  belt  and  richest  producing  a^cultural  district  in  the  whole  South- 
west. It  is  the  central  and  general  distributing  point  for  the  mail  routes  of  San  Juan 
County,  and  the  emporium  of  trade  and  business  for  northwestern  New  Mexico. 
Its  business  and  professional  lines  comprise  three  large  general  stores,  two  hotels, 
one  hardware  store,  two  millinery  stores,  one  newspaper,  two  blacksmith  shops, 
one  livery  stable,  two  saloons,  one  harness  shop,  one  meat  market,  two  attorneys, 
two  physicians. 

Aztec  has  a  fine  two-story  brick  school  building  and  a  large,  commodious  church 
building  (Presbyterian).  A  substantial  wagon  bridge  across  the  Animas  River 
near  town  has  recently  been  completed.  A  roller  fiour  mill  of  50  barrels*  capacity 
daily,  equipped  with  modem  machinery  and  operated  by  a  splendid  water  power 
obUuned  from  an  irrigating  canal,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
town.  The  Territorial  government  has  established  an  agricultural  experimental 
station  at  Aztec  and  has  spent  about  $7,000  on  buildings  and  groimds,  and  the  last 
legislature  made  provision  for  its  future  maintenance. 

WATER  SXJPPLY. 

San  Juan  County  is  traversed  by  three  large  rivers,  which  head  in  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  southwestern  Colorado,  and  furnish  a  never-failing  water 
supply  for  irrigation,  under  which  system  all  successful  farming  is  conducted. 
These  rivers  are :  The  San  Juan,  about  270  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  11 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  with  a  mean  fiow  of  3,200  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time ;  the 
Animas,  150  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  21  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  mean  fiow 
of  2,000  cubic  feet ;  and  the  La  Plata,  about  30  feet  wide,  ¥dth  an  average  fall  of 
40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  mean  flow  of  250  cubic  feet. 

BESOUBCBS. 

Nature  has  indeed  done  much  for  San  Juan  County.  With  a  fine  and  healthful 
climate,  it  has  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  level,  fertile  lands,  and 
an  everlasting  water  supply  for  all  purposes.  Large  and  inexhaustible  fields  of 
coal,  with  veins  from  4  to  16  feet  thick,  crop  out  at  the  surface. 
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What  makes  San  Juan  Connty  the  finest  county  in  New  Mexico  and  the  f ntnre 
great  country  of  the  Southwest  is — 

First.  One  of  the  finest  climates  on  earth. 

Second.  Lands  as  rich  and  of  as  wide  an  extent  as  any  country  can  boast. 

Third,  its  everlasting  water  supply  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  lands. 

Fourth.  The  capacity  of  the  soil  to  raise  any  kinds  of  croi>s  in  enormous  quan- 
tities and  of  the  finest  qualities. 

Fifth.  The  finest  fruit-producing  country  east  of  CaHfomia. 

Sixth.  The  fine  stock-grazing  land  of  the  higher  lands  and  mesas  and  the  cloee 
proximity  of  mountain  ranges  for  stock  in  summer  and  the  enormous  crops  of 
alfalfa  hay  tliat  can  be  produced  so  cheaply  for  winter  feed. 
•     Seventh.  The  profitable  production  of  live  stock,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
chickens,  bees,  etc. 

COST  OF  HOMES. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  one-twentieth  of  the  available  tillable  lands  are  yet 
under  irrigation  and  cultivation.  Of  the  lands  already  under  irrigating  ditcnes 
and  subject  to  immediate  irrigation  not  one-fifth  is  in  use  or  cultivation.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rich,  fertile  land,  with  peri>etual  water  right,  ready  for  use  and 
cultivation,  lying  idle  and  unused,  can  be  bought  as  raw  lands  with  water  rights 
at  from  $10  to  $15  and  $20  per  acre,  while  improved  lands  with  houses  and  fencing 
and  productive  orchards  can  be  bought  at  from  $20  to  $25  and  $30  per  acre,  owing 
to  location  and  improvements.  Thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  level  lands  lying  on 
the  upper  valleys  and  mesas,  yet  vacant  and  subject  to  entry  under  the  public-land 
laws,  can  be  irrigated  with  larger  canals  and  ditches  to  carry  the  water. 

PRODUCTS. 

Entering  the  Animas  Valley,  in  San  Juan  Countv,  after  leaving  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion, the  visitor  sees  well-irrigated  ranches,  with  bearing  orcnards  and  alfalfa 
and  grain  fields  of  unsurpassed  productiveness.  Alfalfa  yields  three  and  in  some 
cases  even  four  crops  per  year,  and,  in  addition,  furnishes  pasturage  throughout 
the  winter.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  su^r  beets  yield  as  well  as 
in  the  other  most  favored  regions.  Smiall  fruits  of  all  kinds  do  well,  the  grape  is 
much  more  prolific  than  in  uiq  famous  California  vineyards,  while  orchard  fruits 
are  of  superlative  quality.  The  large,  sweet  cherries  commonly  sold  throughout 
the  country  as  California  cherries  thrive  here.  The  pear  here  finds  its  most  con- 
genial home.  The  apricot,  almond,  nectarine,  and  peach  grow  to  perfection,  and 
the  apple,  king  of  fruits,  is  beyond  compare.  Almost  every  farm  on  down  from 
the  reservation  line  throughout  the  county  has  its  orchard.  The  older  orchards 
produced  15,000,000  pounds  of  apples  in  1898,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
established  for  it  a  recognized  place  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country.  Pear 
blight,  ^rape  rot,  apple  scab,  and  the  many  other  enemies  and  affictions  of  fruit 
culture  in  the  States  of  the  Union  are  as  yet  unknown  in  this  favored  section. 

The  pasturage  and  water  supply  of  the  high  mesas  in  the  mountains  north  are 
ample  for  the  summer  range  of  vast  herds  and  flocks,  which  in  winter  are  fed  on 
the  valley  farms.  The  sheep  and  cattle  interests  are  already  very  extensive  and 
are  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  county. 

THE  OTHER  TOWNS. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  were  not  some  mention,  however  brief,  made 
of  the  many  other  towns  and  settlements  of  the  county,  possessing,  as  they  do, 
innumerable  attractions  and  a  future  pregnant  with  untold  possibuities.  Chief 
among  these  is  Farmington.  The  fame  of  Farmington  as  a  great  fruit-producing 
center  is  widespread.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  rivers, 
the  San  Juan,  La  Plata,  and  Animas.  It  has  several  hundred  inhabitants  and  is 
constantly  and  rapidly  growing  The  oldest*  orchards  in  the  county  are  located 
near  here.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  improvements  many  and  substantial,  and  the 
people  progressive  to  a  degree. 

Fruitland,  Jewett,  and  Olio  are  numbered  among  the  growing  towns  along  the 
lower  San  Juan  River.  They  are  highly  thrifty  and  prosperous  and  deserve  a 
visit  from  the  intending  settler.  Cedar  Hill,  on  the  Animas  near  the  State  line; 
Flora  Vista,  also  on  the  Animas,  7  miles  below  Aztec;  Bloomfield  and  Largo,  on 
the  San  Juan,  and  the  La  Plata  settlement  along  the  productive  and  progreeaiye 
valley  of  the  La  Plata  Biver,  complete  the  list  of  San  Joan's  embryo  cities. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  HOME  SEEKER. 

When  you  visit  the  opening  of  the  reservation  yon  may  not  get  what  yon  want. 
Yon  wiU  find  some'  of  the  choice  land  already  allotted.  Yon  may  find  otner  active, 
energetic  people  just  ahead  of  yon  and  the  most  favorable  locations  gobbled  up  by 
the  most  lortnnate  land  seekers  in  the  scramble  for  choice  locations,  ont  do  not  get . 
disconraged.  Yon  have  come  to  the  Sonthwest  to  fnlly  investigate.  You  want 
to  change  locations;  yon  may  have  weak  lungs  or  throat  trouble  or  be  suffering 
from  catarrh  or  rheumatism;  you  are  perhaps  from  the  slow,  go^-easy,  oyer- 
crowded  East,  and  you  are  wanting  a  vacation  among  the  strange  and  diversified 
scenes  of  the  great  West;  you  want  a  home  of  your  own  with  rich  soil  and  plenty 
of  water,  and  one  that  will  produce  anything  that  grows;  and  you  want  a  cnange 
of  climate  from  the  hot,  sultry  summers  of  the  Eastern  an'd  Middle  States  and 
from  the  cold,  long  winters  with  their  many  grievances.  Do  not  get  discouraged 
because  you  may  not  get  what  you  want  on  the  reservation.  It  may  not  suit  you ; 
there  may  be  too  much  mountain  and  too  little  valley.  Come  right  on  down 
across  the  reservation  into  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.  Come  to  Aztec,  38  miles 
south  of  Durango,  where  the  Animas  River  basin  widens  out  into  a  beautiful 
broad  valley  witn  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Remember  that 
it  is  only  10  miles  from  Aztec  across  to  the  great  valley  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  only  12  miles  across  west  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  La  Plata.  Remember 
that  while  we  are  only  38  miles  south  of  Duranso,  we  are  entirely  out  of  the 
mountains,  among  the  foothills,  and  in  the  broad  valleys,  and  more  than  1,000 
feet  lower  in  altitude. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  reservation  that  beats  our  country.  We  have  better 
land  and  more  of  it.  We  have  more  water  and  it  is  easier  handled  to  irrigate 
with.  We  have  all  the  building  stone  and  all  the  coal  and  fuel  we  need.  We  have 
a  much  lower  altitude  and  a  better  climate.  We  have  big  orchards  that  have 
been  tried  and  are  found  fruitful.  We  have  good  schools  and  churches,  good  society 
and  good  people.  We  have  plenty  of  cheap  lands  that  can  be  bought  on  long 
time  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  we  have  just  started  a  great  big  empire  that 
has  more  rich  natural  resources  than  any  other  tract  of  land  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  We  want  more  good,  industrious  people  to  help  us  develop  its 
many  rich  resources  and  make  homes  that  mean  both  independence  and  fortune 
in  the  future  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  favored  country.  Do  not  get 
discouraged  if  others  are  ahead  of  you  in  the  reservation.  Just  beyond  is  tne 
promised  land.  Just  over  the  border  is  the  famous  San  Juan.  Just  down  the 
river  is  the  great  Animas  Valley  that  offers  the  finest  homes  in  the  finest  climate 
for  the  least  money,  with  the  best  surroundings  of  any  locality  in  all  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

San  Miguel  County  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  has  a  popula- 
tion half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  made 
up  of  mountains  in  the  weet  part,  fertile  valleys,  and  broad  plateaus,  called  mesas, 
in  the  central  and  east.  It  has  every  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  scenery,  and 
the  great  diversity  of  the  staple  industries  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  all.  Here  we  have  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  the  basic  conditions 
oest  adapted  to  varied  and  profitable  human  energy;  mines,  cattle,  and  ajs^cul- 
tnre,  three  of  the  great  basic  industries  of  the  world  all  combined,  constituting 
an  aggregation  of  producing  industries  that  underlie  and  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  all  others. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  ran^,  which  lies  across  the  west  end  of  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  is  ribbed  with  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  and  yet 
lacking  everywhere  of  being  at  all  generally  exploitea. 

The  great  plains  which  lie  between  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  that  cut  the  county  in  every  section  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses 
and  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  thus  made  capable  of  sustaining  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  limited,  it  is  true,  but 
practically  each  of  tnem  is  of  sufiElcient  area  to  accommodate  a  neighborhood  of 
farms  and  capable,  with  intelligent  storage,  of  supplying  all  with  water  for  all 
purposes. 

The  greatest  of  all  needs  of  San  Miguel  County  is  farmers.  Of  merchants, 
lawyers,  doctors,  politicians,  middlemen,  statesmen,  etc.,  the  supply  is  fully  equal 
to  the  present  demand;  but  the  farmer,  the  basis  of  development  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  and  superstructure  of  all  public  prosperity,  individual,  local.  State, 
and  national— the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  rational,  intelligent,  and  successful 
ways— is  the  man  needed  here. 
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The  native  poptQation  of  this  county  are  natural  sheep  men  and  cattle  men,  and 
devote  all  their  attention  to  these  profitable  industries.  In  many  instances  they 
have  their  homes  located  in  rich  vaUe^  capable  of  producing. large  and  paying 
crops,  but  at  the  same  time  imi>ort  their  com  and  flour  from  the  Middle  states. 
In  San  Miguel  County  there  are  valleys  with  ample  water,  if  intelligently  used, 
to  supply  with  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  hay  a  population  of  200,000  i)eople,  yet  for 
a  lacK  of  farmers  there  are  on  an  average  of  twelve  carloads  of  flour,  three  of 
com,  and  five  of  oats  shipped  into  this  county  per  month  the  year  arpund.  This 
is  a*natural  result  of  the  conditions  of  our  industries.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men 
are  not  producers  of  hay,  grain,  and  fruits,  nor  do  thoy  even  raise  garden  truck, 
but  they  buy  oats  by  the  ton,  and  they  buy  bacon,  garden  products,  and  fruit. 
The  miners  who  delve  for  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  many,  and  they  buy 
imported  products  at  good  prices. 

Our  prices  for  fip*ain,  etc.,  are  Kansas  prices  with  freight  added.  For  instance, 
if  oats  can  be  laid  down  here  from  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  or  anywhere  east,  at  $1 
per  100  pounds,  $1  per  100  pounds  is  the  price  of  our  oats.  So  our  farmers  get  the 
£astem  price  with  a  very  high  freigh,  rate  added,  and  thus  our  grain,  our  garden 
and  dairy  products  are  better  paying  than  they  are  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  our 
market  is  at  home.  I  am  unable  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  amount  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products  imported  into  New  Mexico  each  month  or  year,  but  the  amount  is 
enormous,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectl^r  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  poultry, 
eg^.  and  butter  used  in  New  Mexico  comes  mto  the  Territory  by  express,  and 
this  is  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  farmers  or  small 
ranchmen  to  supply  us  with  these  necessities,  a  golden  opportunity  it  would  seem 
for  thrifty  Americans  who  desii-e  to  come  West  and  locate  in  the  finest  climate 
on  earth. 

San  Miguel  County  is  the  center  of  the  two  great  industries  in  New  Mexico, 
cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Of  the  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  annually  in 
New  Mexico,  4,000,000  pounds  are  grown  and  8,000,000  pounds  are  marketed  in 
San  Miguel  County.  This  county  is  also  the  headquarters  of  a  majority  of  the 
cattle  men  of  the  Territory.  In  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  are 
located  three  larcce  wool-scouring  plants,  each  with  a  capacity  of  2,600,000  pounds 
of  wool  per  year.  This  home  di^xiand  for  wool  is  the  secret  of  the  good  market 
of  this  product  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  100  miles  of  track  in  San 
Miguel  County,  and  the  division  headc[uarters  is  located  in  Las  Vegas,  where  the 
monthly  pay  roll  exceeds  $80,000.  This  road  has  also  a  branch  line  running  from 
Las  Vegas  to  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  where  upward  of  $1,000,000  have  been 
spent  In  hotels,  bath  house. ,  and  other  improvements.  It  is  here  that  the  cele- 
brated Montezuma  Hotel  is  located,  said  to  be  the  finest  resort  hotel  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

San  Miguel  County  is  known  as  the  empire  county  of  New  Mexico.  No  com- 
bination of  circumstances  has  yet  been  found  powerful  enough  to  direct  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  Territory  from  its  natural  center — Las  Vegas.  The  largest 
wholesale  houses  in  the  southwest  are  located  here,  while  having  branches  at 
Albuquerque,  Socorro,  and  other  points.  Trade  for  Las  Vegas  comes  by  rail  and 
wagon,  fi  comes  from  the  counties  of  Mora,  Colfax,. Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Chaves, 
Lincoln,  Valencia,  and  Socorro,*  there  being  more  freight  unloaded  in  Las  Vegas 
and  more  loaded  out  than  in  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  and  true  index  of  the  business  done. 

Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel  County  and  the  commercial  center  of 
the  Territory,  has  a  population  of  10,000  i)eople,  about  equally  divided  between 
natives  and  Americans.  In  the  way  of  pubuc  buildings  it  has  a  city  hall,  five 
public-school  buildings,  court-house.  Masonic  temple,  opera  house.  Territorial 
normal  school.  Territorial  insane  asylum  (of  red  and  white  cut  sandstone) ,  an  acad- 
emy, seminary,  Jesuit  college,  convent  school,  Presbyterian  mission  school, 
Methodist  manual-training  school,  Christian  Brothers*  institute,  and  a  kinder- 
garten.   Two  schools  of  music  are  also  added  to  her  educational  facilities. 

Las  Vegas  has  two  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers,  three  banks,  two  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  three  hotels  and  many  boardins^  houses,  nine  churches, 
a  number  of  clubs,  and  all  the  leading  civic  and  socifu  societies,  a  roller  flour 
mill,  capacity,  50  barrels  a  day;  a  manufactory  of  mineral  and  carbonated  waters; 
two  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  a  saddle  and  harness  factory,  electric-light 
plant,  three  planing  nmls,  two  cigar  manufactories,  and  many  other  enterprises 
of  less  importance. 

There  are  ei^ht  wholesale  houses,  whose  trade  extends  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, while  this  volume  of  trade  and  the  value  of  stocks  they  carry  can  not  be 
duplicated  west  of  Kansas  City  and  south  of  Denver. 
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An  evidence  of  the  healthy  growth  of  Las  Vegas  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that 
not  less  than  fifteen  new  commercial  enterprises  have  been  opened  here  in  the 
past  six  months. 

Bespectfnlly  yonrs, 

W.  C.  Ebh). 
Hon.  MiGUBL  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 

CUMATOTHB&APY  AT  LAS  VEGAS  HOT  SPRINOS. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  natural  advantages  of  a  health-giving 
nature  exists  in  and  about  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  Its  location  in 
this  regard  is  peculiar.  Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
it  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Canadian  Valley,  the  course  of 
whose  waters,  differing  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  valleys  of  the 
Territory,  is  directed  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  main  range  of 
the  Rockies  forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  valley.  A  limb  of  the 
Kockies  extends  at  about  right  angles  east  and  west  along  the  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  boundary  line.  The  Raton  Range  is  a  part  of 
this  limb,  some  peaks  of  which  are  8,000  feet  in  height.  This  high 
western  and  northern  barrier  protects  the  valley  in  question  from  the 
severe  storms  which  arise  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  hence  mate- 
rially modifies  the  climate  which  exists  within  this  basin.  The  pro- 
tection of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  also  materially  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  lies  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Gallinas  Canyon,  the 
high  hills  of  the  latter  forming  almost  a  complete  circle  about  it.  The 
range  of  hills  forming  this  canyon  farther  west  become  mountains  of 
considerable  magnitude.  All  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  yel- 
low pine,  pinon,  and  cedar  trees,  together  with  minor  vegetation. 
There  is  no  sufficient  dust  or  sand  upon  these  hills  and  mountains  in 
condition  to  be  disturbed  by  winds;  hence,  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
sandstorms  are  unknown.  Its  distance  from  any  center  of  popula- 
tion is  such  that  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  dust  of  streets.  Througl;i 
the  Gallinas  Canyon  flows  a  small  river  by  the  same  name,  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  above  referred,  to, 
within  a  confined  area,  the  soil  is  penetrated  from  an  unknown  depth 
by  some  thirty  hot  mineral  springs.  Within  the  same  field  whence 
arise  these  springs  lies  an  extensive  peat  bed,  an  antiseptic  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  matter,  invaluable  as  a  medicinal  agent. 

If  one  will  study  the  atlas  of  1894  by  the  Weather  Bureau  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  compiled  from  all  the  reports  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  stations  from  the  organization  of  each  to  the  end  of  1891,  he 
wiU  observe  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  in  the  center  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  dry  belt  of  the  West."  This  dry  belt,  with  an  irreg- 
ular, constantly  varying  outline,  extends  north  and  south  from;  the 
npHhern  part  of  Texas  through  Mexico  and  into  Colorado.  Follow- 
ing the  monthly  charts  in  the  atlas  above  referred  to,  one  will  observe 
that  in  January  the  storm  line  is  the  farthest  away  from  him,  extend- 
ing about  midway  between  longitude  96°  and  100°.  The  general 
monthly  precipitation  throughout  this. area  does  not,  then,  exceed  an 
inch.  In  February  the  storm  line  is  seen  to  approach  a  little  farther 
west;  in  March  stiU  farther.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  western  edge  of 
the  storm  line  has  reached  central  New  Mexico  and  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  in  June.  This  storm  line  begins  to  recede  in  September;  by 
Octol^r  it  has  passed  out  of  New  Mexico  on  its  eastern  course,  and 
the  precipitation  has  again  been  reduced  to  a  monthly  average  of  o^ly 
1  inch.    It  is  noticeable,  then,  that  this  dry  belt  has  a  rainy  season. 
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during  which  time  a  large  portion  of  the  average  annual  precipitA- 
tion  falls.  It  is  observable  in  studying  this  storm  line  that  north  of 
the  Raton  Range,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Canadian 
basin,  it  is  greater.  The  storm  line  more  quickly  reaches  Colorado 
and  more  slowly  disappears  from  it.  According  to  these  Government 
reports,  the  average  annual  precipitation  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
is  12  to  14  inches,  moat  of  which  falls  during  the  summer  months.  It 
is  further  observed  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  habitable  portions  of 
the  United  States  having  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  less  than 
above.  That  there  should  be  some  precipitation  must  be  recognized 
as  essential  to  life  and  comfort. 

A  study  of  the  latitude  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  interesting  in 
this  connection.  Its  latitude  is  35^°,  the  same  that  exists  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Africa,  including  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  and  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  portions  of  the  world  known  to  be  ex 
traordinarily  dry. 

While  the  location  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  so  favorable  as 
regards  its  minimum  amount  of  precipitation,  it  has  not  the  high  tem- 
I)erature  that  is  generally  found  upon  such  latitude.  This  is  explain- 
able by  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Rockies  and  its  altitude,  it  being 
6,767  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  impression 
prevails  among  people  who  have  read  of  this  place,  but  who  have  not 
personally  visited  the  same,  that  because  of  its  southern  position  the 
summers  are  extremely  warm;  because  of  its  altitude  the  winters  are 
severe.  Life  at  the  springs  convinces  one  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  southern  position,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  spur  of  the  Rockies 
extends  east  from  the  main  range  along  the  Colorado  border,  protects 
it  mainly  from  the  northwestern  storms  and  modifies  the  temperature 
of  the  winter  months,  so  that  in  truth  it  is  usually  mild  and  delight- 
ful. The  intensity  of  summer  heat  prevalent  in  southern  latitudes 
does  not  exist  in  this  location,  because  of  the  great  altitude.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  together  with  other  portions 
of  New  Mexico,  has  a  favorable  all  year  round  climate. 

The  springs,  the  peat,  the  freedom  from  dust  and  heavy  winds,  the 
forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  natural  scenery,  the  opportunities  for 
out-of-door  life,  render  this  place,  in  particular,  especially  favorable 
for  such  people  as  are  in  quest  of  health.  The  medicinal  value  of 
the  springs  has  been  long  recognized ;  their  constituents  are  generally 
of  the  saline  element.  They  vary,  however,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
sulphur  predominating  in  one,  iron  in  another,  lithia  in  another,  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  in  another;  free  carbonic-acid  gas  exists  in 
most  of  them.  They  are  of  unquestionable  value  in  numerous  affec- 
tions peculiarly  favorable  for  their  use,  either  external,  internal,  or 
both.  The  temperature  of  the  hottest  is  144°  F. ;  most  of  the  springs 
range  in  temperature  from  122°  to  138°.  Combined  with  the  peat  in 
about  equal  proportions,  a  union  is  formed  inestimable  in  certain 
diseases  when  prescribed  in  the  form  of  baths. 

All  these  facilities  tend  to  make  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  what  it 
is  endeavoring  to  become — a  health  resort  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
It  invites  pleasure  seekere  as  well  as  invalids;  those  who  desire  a  rest 
from  overwork  and  those  who  desire  recuperation  from  some  long 
illness.  Its  climate  must  be  recognized  as  most  favorable  for  such  as 
have  contracted  incipient  tuberculosis;  those  who  wish  to  escape  the 
affections  due  to  a  heated  term  of  the  lower  altitudes;  those  who  wish 
to  escape  the  rigors  of  winter;  those  who  wish  to  avoid  suffering  from 
hay  fever;  its  waters  invite  such  as  are  affected  with  diseases  gen- 
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erally  benefited  by  hot  mineral  springs.  Its  sanitation  is  perfect. 
Malaria  does  not  exist;  sunshine  predominates,  thus  encouraging 
out-door  life  and  sports  of  all  kinds;  therefore  to  the  pleasure  seeker 
as  well  as  to  the  invalid  Las  Vegas  hot  springs  offers  attractions 
unsurpassed  in  the  West,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  System,  which  system  has  erected  numerous 
buildings  at  a  great  cost  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  the  work 
of  improvement  is  still  progressing.  The  main  building,  named  the 
"Montezuma,"  is  a  large  structure  of  sandstone,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  picturesque  Gallinas 
Canyon,  as  it  oi)ens  out  toward  the  rolling  meadows,  which  meadows 
give  the  name  to  the  town  of  Las  Vegas,  6  miles  distant.  From  the 
broad  verandas,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  east,  and 
west  sides  of  this  building,  a  delightful  view  is  obtained ;  on  the  one 
hand  are  mountains  with  their  massive  shoulders  outlined  against 
the  skies;  in  front  the  little  hurrying  Gallinas  River  rushes  along 
filling  the  air  with  the  distant  munnurs  of  its  waters;  in  another 
direction  the  valley  is  seen  to  stretch  far  out  to  the  horizon;  little 
Mexican  villages  with  their  adobe  houses  are  scattered  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream.  In  many  respects  the  surrounding  country  reminds 
one  of  Switzerland,  and  to  those  fond  of  tramps  and  excursions  among 
the  mountains  it  offers  an  endless  variety.  Another  building  just 
completed  is  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  those  invalids  who  need  quiet 
and  such  attention  as  can  not  be  given  in  the  Montezuma.  The  bath 
house  and  the  peat  house  are  prepared  for  such  as  require  treatment 
there.  Numerous  cottages  scattered  about  the  plant,  along  the  con- 
fines of  a  large  park,  are  held  in  readiness  for  those  who  desire  home 
life.  The  Springs  Branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  affords  constant 
and  easy  communication  with  Las  Vegas,  where  it  connects  with  all 
through  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe  route. 

There  are  othfer  springs  and  artesian  wells  near  to  Las  Vegas  besides 
those  at  the  Las  Vegas  hot  springs;  the  two  most  celebrated  are  the 
Macbeth  mineral  wells,  owned  by  Peter  Roth,  and  the  Onava  alter- 
ative water  springs,  owned  by  Charles  Wright;  the  first,  the  Macbeth 
well,  is  an  artesian  well  of  a  depth  of  338  feet,  geologically  speaking, 
in  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  Jurassic  formation  and  immediately 
over  the  Triassic  formation,  the  Triassic  forming  the  bed  and  bank 
of  this  ancient  extinct  Jurassic  sea  by  curving  from  under  to  an  anti- 
incline  or  uplift  at  this  immediate  location.  The  salts  in  the  water 
are  derived  from  a  bed  of  seaweeds  formed  on  the  coast  of  this 
ancient  extinct  sea  by  a  leaching  through  the  ashes  of  the  decom- 
posed marine  plant  for  ages,  extracting  therefrom  a  natural  mineral 
which  analysis  shows  to  be  a  pure  sodium  or  trisodium  compound  of 
salts  from  the  algae  and  f ucus  marina,  namely,  in  proportion  of  sodium 
chloride,  35  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  9  grains;  sodium  sulphate,  1 
grain ;  or  45  grains  to  each  quart  of  water.  These  are  the  principal 
ingredients  or  elements  of  the  salts  found  in  the  Macbeth  mineral 
water.  The  water  is  absolutely  free  from  the  other  alkalies,  such  as 
lime  and  magnesia,  which  renders  all  waters  hard  and  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  and  palatable  mineral  water  to 
the  taste,  and  to  which  the  most  fastidious  do  not  object;  really  a 
beverage  after  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  The  trisodium  compound 
is  a  solvent  of  mucus  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  ducts,  also 
solvents  of  albumen  in  the  urine  and  found  in  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys;  it  also  corriects  the  acidity  of  the  blood,  of  the  stomach  and 
urine,  such  as  lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  lithisema  found  in  dyspeptics 
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and  disordered  intestinal  digestion,  and  is  necessarily  indicated  in 
the  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  gastric  catarrh,  dysentery,  consti- 
pation, albuminuria  or  Bright's  disease,  and  of  the  skin.  It  aids  and 
promotes  the  api)etite,  stimulates  the  secretions,  is  antiacid,  an  elim- 
inant,  a  diuretic,  and  a  laxative. 

Macbeth  mineral  water  is  not  only  known  at  home,  but  each  week 
thousands  of  gallons  are  shipped  abroad. 

Onava  alterative  water,  a  sulphureted,  carbonated,  mineral  water, 
incomparable  as  a  system  cleaner,  blood  purifier,  and  appetizer,  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and  has  a  chemical  analysis  in  grains 
per  gallon  as  follows: 

Sodinm  chloride - 8.009 

Sodinm  carbonate 8.807 

Sodium  bicarbonate 49.356 

PotasBlam  snlphide 4. 983 

Iron  snlphide 503 

Silica 419 

Some  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected  by  this  water,  and  while 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  make  any  pretensions  at  running  a  sanitariom, 
there  are  always  from  three  to  a  dozen  health  seekers  at  his  ranch,  a 
few  miles  from  town,  who  are.  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  curative 
qualities  of  Onava  alterative  water. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY.- 

The  county  of  Santa  Fe  does  not  occupy  as  conspicuously  large  a 
place  upon  the  map  as  some  of  the  other  principal  subdivisions  of 
imperial  New  Mexico;  but  owing  to  the  rare  charm  attaching  to  its 
history,  and  that  of  the  unique  political  capital  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  its  peerless  scenic  and  climatic  attractions,  and  its  rich  and 
diversified  resources,  it  naturally  takes  first  rank  in' interest  among 
its  sister  counties. 

It  is  the  central  county  of  the  .Territory;  is  rectangular  in  form, 
extends  south  a  distance  of  72  miles  from  the  thirty nsixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  measures  30  miles  from  east  to  west;  embraces  a  total 
area  of  1,498,600  acres,  of  which  975,000  are  officially  pronounced 
available  for  cultivation  and  pasturage,  while  thousands  of  the 
roughest  mountain  acres  are  clothed  with  fine  timber  and  ribbed  with 
valuable  mineral-bearing  veins.  It  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by 
the  great  transcontinental  railroad  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Company,  which  operates  over  70  miles  of  road  in  the 
county,  and  is  tapped  from  the  north  by  the  New  Mexico  division  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Espanola 
to  Santa  Fe,  or  38  miles  in  the  county.  Excellent  wagon  i*oads  also 
reach  all  the  towns  and  settlements. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Baldy  the  surface  of  the  county  presents 
a  vivid  and  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains,  mesas,  and  valleys, 
with  numerous  streams  of  limpid  water  rushing  down  huge  mountain 
shoulders,  over  precipices  and  massive  bowlders,  into  deep  and  narrow 
gorges  and  widening  valleys,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  ribbons  of 
silver,  in  their  hurried  and  heedless  race  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
west,  and  with  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  southern  and  northern 
New  Mexico  and  even  Colorado  swimming  in  the  blue  air  of  the 
dreamy  distance.  The  main  range  of  the  Rockies  on  the  east  and 
the  Valles  and  Jemez  mountains  beyond  the  Rio  (irande  on  the  west 
shelter  this  favored  locality  from  violent  winds  and  render  the  climate 
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remarkably  mild  and  equable  considering  that  the  altitude  of  the 
valleys  varies  from  5,500  to  7,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Doubtless 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  excellence 
of  the  water,  plenitude  of  timber,  and  the  many  marked  manifesta- 
tions of  rich  veins  and  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  material  a 
few  miles  south,  prompted  the  intrepid  Spanish  explorers  to  locate  a 
permanent  colony  and  mission  at  Santa  Fe,  or  the  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith  of  Saint  Francis,  as  early  as  1605.  The  wisdom  of  this  selec- 
tion has  been  plentifully  demonstrated  during  the  nearly  four  cen- 
turies that  have  since  melted  into  the  past.  With  the  exception  of  the 
twelve  years  following  the  bloody  and  transiently  successful  revolt  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  in  1680,  Santa  Fe  has  ever  since  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  outposts  of  civilization  and  commerce 
in  the  southwestern  world,  being  continuously  the  political  and  mili- 
tary capital  of  this  region  under  both  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule, 
and,  having  witnessed  the  frontier  line  of  the  United  States  carried 
thousands  of  miles  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  still  maintains  its 
supremacy  as  the  capital  city  of  New  Mexico,  the  county '  seat  of 
Santa  Fe  County,  and  the  most  delightful  residence  city  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

MATERIAL  RESOURCES. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Santa 
Fe  County  for  the  current  year,  excluding  the  large  amount  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  law,  aggregates  $1,768,150.68,  of  which 
Santa  Fe's  share  is  placed  at  $338,155.10.  There  are  about  500,000 
acres  of  public  land  in  the  county,  subject  to  entry  at  Government 
prices,  and  557,880  acres  more  are  included  in  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  the  titles  of  which  are  purchasable  at  low  rates  and  on  easy 
terms.  It  may  be  added  further  that  the  county  affords  about  475,000 
acres  of  good  grazing  land,  partly  covered  with  timber,  and  about 
5()0,000  acres  of  arable  land,  200,000  acres  of  which  could  be  irrigated. 
In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  the  land  actually  being  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation  is  conservatively  estimated  at  25,CKX)  acres,  while 
probably  20,000  acres  more  are  yearly  planted  to  crops  subject  to 
the  chances  of  enough  rain  in  the  growing  season  to  mature  them. 
Wherever  the  valley  and  mesa  lands  of  the  county  have  been  brought 
under  the  magic  influence  of  systematic  irrigation  the  results  have 
uniformly  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  naturally  this  stimulates 
enterprise  annually  to  enlarge  and  extend  existing  irrigating  systems 
and  thus  gradually  increase  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  regular  profits. 

This  is  notably  true  of  the  Espanola  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Plentifully  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributa- 
ri^,  the  Chama,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz,  this  beautiful  valley 
is  now  most  of  it  under  cultivation  and  evidences  of  contentment  and 
prosperity  are  noted  on  every  hand.  The  acreage  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  beans,  and  kindred  crops  increases  each  year.  Alfalfa  yields 
three  and  sometimes  four  crops  per  year.  Sugar  beets,  carrying  a 
very  high  percentage  of  saccharine  matter,  can  be  readily  grown 
there.  The  orchards  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  cherry, 
apricot,  and  nectarine  trees  have  for  several  years  been  large  and 
ifegular  shippers  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  vigor: 
ous  and  thrifty  appearance  gives  cheering  and  aromatic  promise  of 
multiplying  profits  in  the  future.  All  kinds  of  small  fruits,  includ- 
ing strawberries,   raspberries,  blackberries,  and  currants  flourish. 
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Several  extensive  vegetable  gardens,  where  lettuce,  radishes,  onions, 
asnaragus,  green  i)ease,  sweet  corn,  beets,  tomatoes,  celery,  parsnips, 
and  Other  table  luxuries  are  raised  in  great  profusion  and  perfection 
for  the  mountain  markets  of  northern  New  Mexico  and  southern 
Colorado,  have  not  only  proved  to  be  constant  bread  winners,  but 
surplus^  producers.  So  far  as  productive  qualities  are  concerned, 
these  remarks  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  of  the  irrigable  and  arable 
lands  of  the  county,  particularly  the  Santa  Fe,  Tesuque,  and  Nambe 
valleys. 

The  distinguished  and  lamented  Archbishop  Lamy  introduced  the 
culture  of  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  into  Santa  Fe  and 
elsewhere  in  New  Mexico  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  good  man  lived 
long  enough  to  witness  the  complete  success  of  his  experiment  and 
personally  taste  the  rare  flavor  of  its  luscious  results.  It  was  soon 
found  that  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  temperate  zone  fruits, 
including  the  largest  and  flnest  flavored  French  cherries,  could  be 
grown  here  in  perfection  and  in  quantities  only  limited  by  the  extent 
of  land  and  available  water  supply;  that  the  soil  and  sunshine  of 
Santa  Fe  would  produce  roses  rivaling  those  of  France  and  Italy  in 
beauty  and  fragrance,  and  that  the  conditions  were  j^eculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  edible  vegetables.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  the  orchards  and  gardens  in  and  about  the  capital  city  are 
not  only  veritable  beauty  spots,  either  when  blushing  with  sweet 
prophecies  of  better  things  to  come  or  burdened  with  matured  and 
mellow  fruitage,  but  provide  many  families  with  the  comforts  of  life. 
Some  of  these  orchards  and  jgardens  are  irrigated  from  ancient  ace- 
quias  taken  out  of  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  others  are  watered  direct 
from  the  mains  of  the  local  water  company. 

POSSIBILITIES  OP  IRRIGATION. 

The  extent  of  land  so  far  devoted  to  the  twin  arts  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  is  comparatively  small,  because  the  natural  flow  of 
water  in  the  mountain  streams  is  not  sufficient  during  dry  seasons  to 
justify  taking  out  much  longer  or  larger  irrigating  ditches.  These 
streams  carry  immense  volumes  of  flood  water  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  high 
altitudes  and  the  spring  rains  are  in  progress,  and  again  become 
rushing  torrents  during  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August;  but, 
coming  from  precipitous  heights  and  pouring  into  expanding  valleys 
and  plains  below,  their  invaluable  surplus  is  soon  absorbed  by  the 
porous  soil  or  drank  up  by  the  thirsty  air.  So,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  when  most  needed  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  supply 
of  water  is  smallest.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  Wisely  located  storage 
reservoirs,  like  those  in  southern  California  or  in  southwestern  New 
Mexico,  capable  of  holding  until  needed  the  flood  waters  of  winter, 
spring,  and  midsummer,  would  render  it  possible  to  reclaim  and  make 
fruitful  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  land  as  any  now  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  county. 

Careful  observations  in  the  canyon  show  that  Santa  Fe  Creek  has  a 
flow  of  80  acre-feet  per  day  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April;  that  the  rainfall  in  Santa  Fe  during  July  and  August 
varies  from  2.50  to  3.50  inches,  while  in  the  mountains  and  canyons 
composing  the  watershed  of  the  creek  and  embracing  an  area  of 
about  50  miles  the  rainfall  during  these  two  months  is  not  less  than  6 
inches;  that  the  rainfall  in  September  sometimes  amounts  to  nearly  3 
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inches;  and  that  after  the  irrigation  season  closes,  or  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  there  is  always  surplus 
water.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  after  making  liberal  deductions  for 
evaporation  and  seepage,  competent  hydraulic  engineers  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  storage  of  the  flood  or  w^te  waters  of  the  Santa 
Fe  would  reclaim  and  render  valuable  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  that 
are  now  arid  and  practically  worthless. 

The  Nambe,  with  numerous  natural  storage  basins  along  its  course, 
carries  three  or  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Santa  Fe,  and  hence 
is  capable  of  reclaiming  fully  60,000  acres.  The  Tesuque  has  about 
the  same,  and  the  Galisteo  about  half  the  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  surplus  waters  of  the  four  streams  named  could  be  conveniently 
stored  and  distributed  over  the  Santa  Fe  plains  as  needed,  and  it  will 
be  i)erceived  that,  without  taking  into  account  the  Rio  Grande,  their 
combined  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  over  100,000  acres  in 
addition  to  the  lands  they  are  now  watering.  These  lands  can  be  secured 
at  Government  prices,  or  on  most  favorable  terms  of  private  owners, 
and  considering  that  their  soil  is  as  fertile  and  easily  tilled  and  only 
requires  water  to  become  as  fruitful  as  lands  in  the  Espanola  Valley 
that  annually  yield  excellent  returns  and  are  held  at  from  $30  to 
$300  per  acre,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  approxi- 
mate notion  of  the  large  direct  and  indirect  benefits  that  would  flow 
from  the  proposed  system  of  storage  reservoirs.  It  would  not  only 
richly  reward  the  capital  and  energy  invested  in  constructive  work,  but 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  many  deserving  men  by  affording  them  much 
coveted  opportunities  to  gain  good  homes  and  comfortable  incomes  in 
this  almost  ideal  climate.  Ten  faithfully  and  intelligently  cultivated 
acres,  one  half  planted  to  the  varieties  of  fruits  that  flourish  so  well 
at  Santa  Fe  and  in  the  Espanola  and  Tesuque  valleys,  and  the  other 
half  devoted  to  the  culture  of  table  vegetables,  would  furnish  ample 
occupation  and  support  for  a  family.  The  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  pay  well  from  the  very  start,  while  the  trees  would  begin  to 
bear  fruit  in  three  or  four  years.  Celery  of  superior  quality,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  the  delicious  nutty  flavor  so  much  prized  by  epicures, 
readily  grows  here,  and  might  be  made  a  source  of  large  and  constant 
profits.  Acres  of  asparagus,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  oyster 
plant,  and  parsnips  would  reward  industry.  Experiments  prove  that 
sugar  beets,  grading  higher  in  sugar  content  than  those  of  California 
and  Nebraska,  readily  grow  here,  and  will  be  raised  on  a  large  scale 
as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  capital  are  opened  to  the  wisdom  of  erecting 
factories  at  Santa  Fe  for  their  reduction.  Fields  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats, 
and  com  would  pay.  Irrigated  lands  are  unfailing  crop  producers. 
The  rapid  and  successful  development  of  the  Cochiti,  south  Santa 
Fe  County,  and  other  near-by  mining  districts,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  number  of  consumers  there  will  soon  be  multiplied  to  thousands, 
guarantees  the  best  possible  market  for  all  that  these  lands  could  pro- 
duce. What  an  inviting  field  for  the  establishment  of  colonies. 
What  tempting  and  unsurpassed  opportunities  are  thus  presented  to 
the  many  invalids  who  are  seeking  and  finding  fresh  health  and  vigor 
under  the  benign  influences  of  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine  and  the 
pure,  dry,  rarified  air  of  a  region  over  which  skies  of  the  softest  blue 
tenderly  bend,  as  if  bestowing  a  special  blessing. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  extensive  areas  of  fine  grazing  land  are  not 
nearly  as  well  stocked  as  they  should  be.    According  to  the  books  of 
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the  assessor,  the  live  stock  in  the  comity  is  classified  as  follows: 
Horses,  1,741;  cattle,  1,906;  sheep,  48,310;  goats,  3,793;  mules  and 
burros,  510.  Clearly  the  field  for  stock  growers  is  full  of  invitation. 
The  experiment  of  raising  goats  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  their  i)elts,  has  been  undertaken. 

MININCI — PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 

In  marked  cont]rast  with  the  prolific  orchards,  fields,  meadows,  and 
gardens  of  the  northern  valleys  and  mesas,  but  even  more  important 
and  interesting,  are  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  tur- 
quoise bearing  mountains  and  hills  about  Cerrillos,  Dolores,  Golden, 
and  San  Pedro,  and  the  great  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  meas- 
ures at  Madrid,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Unquestionably 
the  gold  found  in  the  locality  indicated  was  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  the  Spaniards  took  such  desperate  chances  to  plant  and 
maintain  colonies  in  this  county  centuries  ago.  They  extensively 
worked  the  famous  old  and  new  placers  at  Dolores  and  Golden  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  rescuing  therefrom  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  gold,  mainly  bj  means  of  the  labor  of  enslaved  Pueblo  Indians 
and  the  rudest  possible  methods,  even  obtaining  scanty  supplies  of 
water  by  melting  snow  with  heated  rocks;  and  their  descendants  are 
still  working  these  inexhaustible  deposits  of  pay  gravel  by  means  of 
"dry  washers."  Much  of  the  gold  is  quite  coarse.  Years  ago  a  nug- 
get was  found  near  Dolores  that  yielded  about  $400,  and  after  heavy 
rains  nuggets  worth  several  dollars  each  are  often  picked  up.  Except 
for  the  at«ence  of  water  the  stream  of  gold  from  these  fields  would  be 
immense  and  continuous.  Modem  skill  and  enterprise  have  partly 
solved  the  problem  by  the  agency  of  deep  wells  and  powerful  steam 
pumps,  and  can  be  relied  upon  finally  to  achieve  success  in  a  mncb 
larger  degree.  Artesian- well  experiments  have  so  far  failed,  but  con- 
fidence is  entertained  that  ultimately  an  artesian-well  flow  will  be 
secured.  The  lodes  in  the  surrounding  hills,  whence  the  placer 
deposits  undoubtedly  crumbled  and  washed  down,  are  of  inestimable 
value.  Indeed,  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from  Dolores  south 
about  8  miles  is  virtually  one  vast  upheaval  of  mineralized  matter. 
Cunningham  and  several  other  hills  of  the  range  are  veritable  moun- 
tains of  ore  of  high -enough  grade  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  whole 
mass  will  be  worked  when  the  requisite  facilities  are  introduced. 

Some  of  these  lodes  were  developed  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
feet  many  years  ago,  and  there  are  evidences  that  much  mineral  was 
extracted.  It  is  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  was 
taken  out  of  the  old  workings  of  the  Ortiz  mine,  and  the  wealth  of 
several  of  the  prominent  native  families  of  the  Territory  can  be  traced 
to  this  source.  This  mine  is  now  being  systematically  worked  and 
its  free  milling  output  treated  at  a  plant  on  the  ground.  In  the  same 
vicinity  is  the  Benton  mine,  from  one  pocket  of  which  $60,000  worth 
of  ore  was  mined  in  a  few  months  some  years  ago.  Adequate  reduc- 
tion works  near  at  hand  are  needed  to  make  this  and  other  lodes  in 
the  Ortiz  Mountains  steady  producers. 

At  Golden,  a  few  miles  south  in  the  same  range,  are  found  numer- 
ous lodes  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ore,  as  well  as  blanket  deposits  of 
lead  and  iron  carbonates  that  carry  both  of  the  precious  metals.  Sev- 
eral of  these  lodes  are  undergoing  systematic  development,  which 
promises  rich  results.  Tests  at  small  local  plants  prove  that  most  of 
the  ores  will  readily  yield  their  values  in  Huntington  mills.    Two 
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miles  farther  sonth  are  the  great  San  Pedro  copper  mines,  showing 
large  bodies  of  copper  ore  which  pay  handsomely  at  the  smelter  near 
by.  Owing  to  litigation  the  mines  mentioned  were  not  worked  for 
several  years,  but  are  now  being  operated  under  competent  manage- 
ment, and  both  mining  and  ijeduction  facilities  are  being  increased  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Large  bodies  of  silver-bearing  lead  and  zinc  ore  have  been  opened 
at  Cerrillos,  but  the  low  price  of  silver  and  other  causes  have  pre- 
vented their  being  worked  during  recent  years.  The  workings  of  the 
Cash  Entry  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  it  is  understood  that  great 
bodies  of  ore  are  disclosed  that  would  pay  well  at  the  present  prices 
of  silver  and  lead.  The  large  bodies  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lime  will,  some 
day,  be  in  demand.  A  fine,  modern  smelter  of  SO-tons  capacity  occu- 
pies a  prominent  and  desirable  site  at  Cerrillos,  but  has  -not  yet  been 
blown  in. 

At  Turquesa,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cerrillos,  are  located  the  celebrated 
Tiffany  turquoise  mines,  from  which  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
magnificent  gems  have  been  extracted  and  shipped  to  New  York. 
Experts  pronounce  them  superior  in  purity,  luster,  and  enduring  sky- 
blue  color  to  any  produced  in  the  world,  surpassing  the  turquoise  of 
Persia  in  the  exact  tint  desired.  Garnets  of  rare  beauty  are  also 
found  in  the  county. 

Much  prospecting  is  going  on  in  the  mountains  near  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  some  fine-looking  specimens  of  copi)er,  iron,  and  mica 
have  been  brought  in,  but  not  enough  work  has  been  done  to  deter- 
mine whether  valuable  bodies  of  mineral  have  been  found. 

COAL  MEASURES  AT  MADRID. 

The  coal  measures  at  Madrid,  just  south  of  Cerrillos,  show  three 
distinct  veins  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  extending  for  miles,  and  are 
pronounced  practically  inexhaustible.  The  output  of  these  veins  is 
remarkably  varied,  including  soft,  free  coking,  noncoking  bituminous, 
semianthracite,  and  anthracite,  and  in  places  natural  coke  is  found. 
The  intimate  association  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  veins  appear- 
ing in  alternate  strata  in  the  same  mine  is  a  phenomenon  not  observed 
elsewhere,  and  one  that  deeply  interests  geologists.  Purely  practical 
I)eople,  however,  are  contented  with  the  knowledge  that  the  veins 
contain  enough  for  many  generations  to  come,  and  that  it  is  nearly  all 
of  superior  quality.  The  mines  are  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal 
Railroad  Company,  whose  tracks  reach  the  workings,  give  employ- 
ment to  554  men,  and  produce  annually  about  250,000  tons  of  coal, 
worth  about  $450,000.  The  anthracite  mine  produced  25,000  tons, 
worth  $100,000,  last  year.  The  company  also  operates  a  large  coke- 
making  plant  near  the  mines,  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  its  product 
at  the  different  Territorial  smelters  and  at  El  Paso.  Right  here  it 
may  be  added  that  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  electric  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  and  transmitting  power  to  operate  the 
Albemarle  mine  and  mill  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  is  now  in 
operation  at  Madrid,  where  the  vast  accumulation  of  slack  affords 
unlimited  quantities  of  cheap  fuel. 

SANTA  FE. 

The  historic  city  of  Santa  Fe,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  and  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  town  and  the  oldest  capital  on  the  American 
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continent.  Its  permanent  settlement  by  Europeans  antedates  the 
founding  of  Jamestown  and  also  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
at  Plymouth  more  than  twenty  years.  The  thrilling  and  romantic- 
incidents  composing  its  story,  the  protracted  and  bloody  struggles 
with  hordes  of  savage  Indians,  the  capture  and  pillage  by  hostile 
Pueblos  in  1680,  the  general  massacre  of  missionaries  and  explorers 
and  flight  of  the  governor  and  a  few  followers  in  the  night  to  El  Paso, 
the  reserving  of  some  of  the  handsomest  Spanish  maidens  for  wives 
of  favored  warriors,  the  desecration  and  destruction  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  snakes  and  stone  idols, 
the  reconquest  by  Diego  de  Vargas  twelve  years  later,  the  terrible 
punishment  visited  upon  the  rebellious  Pueblos,  the  change  from 
Spanish  rule  to  the  rule  of  the  triumphant  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
capture  by  the  United  States  forces  under  General  Kearney  and  the 
building  of  Old  Fort  Marcy  in  1846,  the  stirring  scenes  accompanying 
the  distribution  of  the  immense  traffic  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  the  wild 
deeds  of  desperadoes  and  the  fabulous  hazards  at  cards  in  the  days 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  afford  the  material  for  an  epic 
poem  of  deep  interest. 

Here,  so  carefully  preserved  that  the  marks  of  its  three  hundred 
and  one  years  of  age  are  perceptible,  is  located  the  noted  '*  Adobe 
Palace,"  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
governors,  and  since  the  Mexican  war  has  been  the  headquarters  oi 
all  the  Territorial  governors  and  secretaries  appointed  by  the  different 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  situated  the  oldest  house 
standing  on  American  soil,  and  near  by  is  the  San  Miguel  church, 
first  built  in  1540  and  still  used  as  a  regular  place  of  worship.  Here 
stand  the  beautiful  and  imposing  new  capitol  building,  the  massive 
modern  cathedral  of  St.  Francis,  the  large  and  enduring  stone  Federal 
building,  the  modern  i)enitentiary  of  the  land,  San  Miguel  College, 
Loretto  Convent,  St.  Katherine  and  the  United  States  Indian  schools, 
the  New  Mexico  Industrial  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind; 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches ;  the  large  brick  Pres- 
byterian mission  school,  besides  many  fine  modem  business  blocks  and 
private  residences.  Here  side  by  side  are  object  lessons  whereby  the 
civilization  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  can  be  studied 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  day  as  nowhere  else  in  America, 

Environed  by  protecting  bills  and  thus  exempt  from  heavy  winds, 
surrounded  by  enchanting  natural  scenery,  beautified  by  orchards 
and  gardens  of  flowers,  blessed  with  a  climate  that  is  free  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  air  that  is  pure  and  tonic;  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  domestic  and  irrigating  purposes 
from  the  extensive  storage  reservoir  in  the  mouth  of  Santa  Fe  Canyon; 
furnished  with  competing  rail,  express,  and  telegraph  communication 
with  all  outside  points;  the  headquarters  of  all  the  Federal  and  Ter- 
ritorial officials ;  the  meeting  place  of  the  legislature,  the  supreme 
court.,  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  the  United 
States  and  Territorial  district  courts,  and  the  various  Territorial 
boards;  the  home  of  the  archbishop  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado;  putting  in  a  modern  sewerage  system,  and  preparing  to 
build  large  new  schoolhouses  up  to  he  highest  standard  of  excellence, 
Santa  Fe  is  naturally  forging  to  the  front  as  a  popular  residence  city. 

The  waterworks  are  located  about  2  miles  up  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  cost 
about  |j300,000,  and  consist  of  a  large  reservoir  or  artificial  lake 
secured  by  means  of  a  semicircular  dam  across  the  canyon — 600  feet 
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long,  350  feet  thick  where  securely  tied  to  berrock,  and  120  feet  high — 
with  mains  and  service  pipes  extending  to  every  part  of  the  city.  A 
smaller  reservoir  on  the  hillside  supplies  the  power  required  to  operate 
the  city's  electric-light  plant.     The  present  population  is  about  8,000. 

Cerrillos  is  the  principal  trading  point  in  the  southern,  and  Espanola 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  county.  As  has  been  shown  in  pre- 
vious parts  of  this  review,  both  have  splendid  resources,  both  are 
flourishing  and  progressing,  like  all  parts  of  the  county;  both  are 
yearly  building  large  business  houses  and  better  private  residences; 
both  have  good  schools  and  several  churches,  and  both  are  clearly 
destined  to  grow  in  business  and  population. 

Among  the  substantial  improvements  at  Cerrillos  may  be  mentioned 
a  handsome  stone  schoolhouse,  while  an  idea  of  the  trade  of  Espanola 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  one  general  store  there  annually 
sells  go(Ss  to  the  amount  of  about  $150,000. 

Possessing  material  resources  unrivalled  in  value  and  variety,  and 
surrounded  by  exceptionally  favorable  natural  conditions,  the  people 
of  Santa  Fe  County  are  enjoying  a  prosperous  present  and  contem- 
plating the  future  with  unbounded  confidence. 

woman's  board  op  tkade. 

The  woman's  board  of  trade  of  Santa  Fe  has  very  recently  passed 
its  seventh  anniversary.  The  founder  of  this  organization  is  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  Bartlett,  wife  of  the  present  solicitor-general  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  advance  every  interest  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  ''oldest  city  in  the  United 
States."  This  body  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  standing  committees  for  work  are, 
finance,  library,  visiting  and  relief,  intelligence,  improvement,  indus- 
trial house,  woman's  exchange,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
reception  and  education,  press,  and  cemetery. 

The  public  plaza  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  appropriates 
$200  per  year  towards  its  support.  A  free  public  library  of  over  1,200 
volumes  and  a  free  reading  room,  with  all  the  leading  magazines  and 
pax)ers,  are  open  to  the  public. 

A  half,  or  pauper  rate,  is  granted  this  board  by  both  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road companies,  and  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  there  have 
been  36  half-rate  tickets  granted.  It  also  owns  a  pauper  burial 
ground  for  the  benefit  of  those  too  poor  to  purchase  lots. 

The  visiting  and  relief  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  branches, 
as  hundreds  are  given  relief  in  one  way  or  another  every  year. 

The  cemetery  committee  which  has  had  charge  of  Fairview  since 
May  1  has  expended  $166  cash,  besides  donations  of  labor,  lumber, 
water,  etc. 

The  board  owns  25  shares  of  stock  in  the  fruit  evaporating  company, 
its  object  being  to  assist  in  establishing  and  promoting  any  worthy 
enterprise. 

The  treasurer's  report  up  to  June  30,  1900,  shows  balance  on  hand 
at  that  date  of  $243.10;  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  $1,428.64; 
total  expenditures  from  this  amount  for  all  purposes,  including  $200 
"by  cemetery  committee,  $1,185.54. 

The  woman's  board  of  trade  prides  itself  on  the  businesslike  way 
in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  as  well  as  its  meetings.     Its  mem- 
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bership  remains  about  the  same  (31  members)  and  unlimited.  Every 
progressive  woman  in  Santa  Fe  should  be  a  member  of  this  board, 
granted,  of  course,  that  she  be  willing  and  is  so  situated  that  most  of 
her  time  can  be  given  to  work  for  the  public. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1900  are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Palen;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Gable,  Mrs.  Creighton,  and  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Warner;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Anita  Chapman;  corresponding 
secretary,,  Mrs.  Charles  Bishop;  treasurer.  Miss  Alice  Atkinson. 

The  special  work  of  this  year  has  been  the  placing  of  a  handsome 
drinking  fountain  in  the  Plaza  and  a  drinking  trough  at  a  convenient 
corner,  for  animals. 

BARLT  HISTORY. 

In  1541,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  coun- 
try in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian 
pueblo  or  town  already  established  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  much  impor- 
tance among  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as 
Coronado  estimated  the  population  at  15,000  souls.  The  many  natu- 
ral advantages  of  the  location  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  settlers,  and  about  the  year  1600,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became 
a  permanent  Spanish  town  and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part 
of  New  Spain  which  was  ceded  to  the  Unitecl  States  in  1848. 

On  August  8,  1680,  the  P^ieblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of 
Pope,  a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war 
of  extermination  on  the  invaders.  So  successful  were  they  in  the 
uprising  that  on  August  21  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  town  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  So  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone  Santa 
Fe  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  churches  and  monastery 
were  burned  save  the  adobe  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished 
fuel  for  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion  were  wiped  out. 

Santa  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  13,  1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians, 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and  regained 
possession.  After  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  New  Mexico  until  August  18, 1846,  when  Colonel  Kearny, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city  of  the  Spaniards. 

PLACES  OP  INTEREST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  require 
entirely  too  much  space  for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  sketchy  but  a 
few  of  the  most  important  are: 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can archives  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  Church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revo- 
lution in  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710. 
This  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States  and  contains  many 
relics  of  the  early  days. 
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The  old  house,  believed  to  antedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of 
the  old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Valle  and  his  wife 
in  1761. 

TThe  cathedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and 
other  objects  of  interest. 

The  Territorial  historical  rooms,  full  of  antiquities  of  historic 
interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
of  the  city;  ruins  of  the  old  fort  built  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  1846. 

The  garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  by  the  west  wall  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837  were  executed. 

The  plaza  in  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers'  monument  is 
located  in  the  center  of  this  park. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  with  its  large  and  interest- 
ing altar  piece  on  canvas,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Rosario  Chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his 
vow  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  1692. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the 
governor's  palace,  an  adobe  structure  built  in  1598  and  continuously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names  of  the 
land,  not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  quote  from  the  words  of  Ex-Governor  Prince,  author  of  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  New  Mexico  extant: 

Withont  disparaging  the  importance  of  anjr  of  the  cherished  historical  localities 
of  the  East,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historic 
interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and 
has  stood  daring  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  since  its  erection,  not  as  a 
cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the 
bare  fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  his- 
toric importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under 
Spanish,  Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  i)ower  and 
authority.  Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief, 
department  comjnander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a 
province,  a  department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Onate  started,  in  1599,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  eastern 
plains ;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came  from  f ar-oflf  Quivirato  to  ask 
aid  in  their  war  with  the  Axt€ios;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vicente  de  Salivar  set 
forth  to  the  Moqui  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be 
.encountered ;  and  from  here  Pellalosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1662,  on  their  marvelous  expedition  to  the  Missouri ;  in  one  of  the  strong 
rooms  the  commissary-general  of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years 
later  by  the  same  Pefialosa ;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest 
of  the  Sx>aniards  were  massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680 ;  here,  on  the  19th  day  of 
August  of  that  year,  was  given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the 

glaza  which  faces  the  building ;  here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council 
eld  which  determined  on  the  evacuation  of  the  citv  ;  here  was  the  scene  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one  grand  conflagration ;  here  De  Vargas, 
on  September  14, 1692,  after  the  eleven  hours'  combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave 
than£  to  l^e  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of 
the  city ;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March  3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was 
hnmgnt  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of  Spanish  soil ;  here,  in  1822, 
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the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactns,  was  raised  in  token  that  New 
Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  from  here,  on  the  0th  day  of  August, 
1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  only  to  return 
two  da^ s  later  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua  Fria ;  here,  on  the 
succeedmg  day,  Jose  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was  installed  as  govemor 
of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo ;  here,  in  the  prin- 
cipal reception  room,  on  Au^st  12, 1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  American  envov,  was 
received  by  Govemor  Armijo  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defiance ;  and  here, 
five  days  later,  General  Kearny  took  formal  possession  of  the  city,  and  slept,  after 
his  long,  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  x>alace. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace  wi'Ote  Ben-Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territor}^  in 
1879  and  1880. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  development  of  the  two 
principal  industries  of  this  county  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
latest  reports  prove  that  in  both  stock-raising  and  mining  interests 
this  progress  is  in  full  tide. 

Though  small  in  area,  Sierra  County  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
rich  pasture  lands,  and  the  cattle  interests  are  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
formly prosperous.  At  present  there  are  upon  the  various  ranges 
130,000  head  of  cattle,  100,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  some  16,000 
horses.  About  one-tenth  of  the  cattle  is  owned  by  the  Las  Animas 
Cattle  Company,  the  remainder  being  well  divided  between  a  great 
many  smaller  ones.  The  profits  of  the  industry  remain  witih  and 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  agriculture  there  has  been  little  progress.  About  6,500  acres  are 
under  cultivation  out  of  some  300,000  acres  of  good,  arable  land  that 
could  be  brought  under  ditch  without  too  great  expenditure.  The 
farmers  are  prosperous  and  find  a  ready  market  for  their  entire  prod- 
uct in  the  mining  camps  and  at  the  cattle  ranches.  The  prices  they 
get  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  Kansas  farmer:  Hay,  $12  to  $16  per 
ton;  grain,  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound;  potatoes,  2  to  2^  cents  per  pound; 
apples,  2  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  product  of  the  farms  does  not 
near  supply  the  needs  of  the  towns  and  ranches,  and  the  merchants 
get  their  largest  supply  from  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  California. 

POPULATION. 

The  iK)pulation  of  the  county  is  between  6,000  and  5,500,  and  is 
composed  of  two-thirds  American  miners  and  settlers  and  the 
remainder  of  the  native  Spanish- American  people.  Ther^are  no  Indian 
residents  within  150  miles,  and  those  only  a  miserable  remnant,  kept 
strictly  upon  an  Arizona  reservation.  The  native  Mexicans  are  a 
peaceable,  frugal,  and  industrious  race,  and  they  afford  an  increasing 
source  of  cheap  labor  in  mine  and  field. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Excellent  schools  are  maintained  in  seventeen  school  districts,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  school  superintendent.  Eight  to  ten 
months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
teachers  selected  are  of  the  very  best  character.  The  school  fund  has 
always  been  cherished,  and  commodious,  substantial,  and  handsome 
schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  are  building.  In  all  departments 
of  primary  education  the  school  system  of  Sierra  County  will  bear 
comparison  with  communities  otherwise  far  more  advanced. 
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CLIMATE.  " 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  land  of  sunshine  that  there  exists 
a  perpetual  summer.  There  is  but  just  enough  of  cold  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December  to  mark  the  change  from  summer  to  win- 
ter, while  a  fall  of  snow  is  rare,  and  at  most  does  not  remain  upon  the 
ground  more  than  a  few  days.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  some  snow  is,  doubtless,  preserved  during  the  colder 
months,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  summer  streams.  With  such  a 
winter  temperature  it  might  be  exi)ected  that  a  very  high  thermometer 
would  rule  in  summer,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  From  90°  to  95**  in 
the  shade  is  the  greatest  heat  recorded,  and  from  20  to  30  below  freezing 
point  the  most  severe  cold.  The  altitude — 4,000  to  5,000  feet — of  the 
main  portions  of  the  region  will  account  for  these  moderate  extremes. 
In  such  a  climate  mining  operations  are  pursued  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  agriculture  aided  by  irrigation  has  no  draw- 
backs. The  devastations  of  snowslides  and  blizzards  are  here  unknown, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pneumonia,  that  scourge  of  the  miners 
in  the  North. 

THE  SANTA  PE  RAILROAD. 

The  Atchison,  Toi)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  passes  through  Sierra 
County,  like  the  river,  from  north  Jbo  south.  Its  distributing  points 
are  at  Lake  Valley  for  the  south  and  at  £ngel  for  the  east,  from 
whence  well-equipped  stage  and  freight  lines  penetrate  to  the  different 
towns  and  villages  of  the  county.  The  Santa  Fe  directory  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  resources  and  aid  in  the  growth  of  this  section 
by  granting  low  rates  of  transportation  on  ores  to  the  great  smelting 
X>oints  of  Colorado,  and  of  Kansas  City,  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  and  El  Paso, 
Tex.  For  the  740  miles  from  Lake  Valley  to  Pueblo  and  Denver  the 
rate  is  but  $5.80  per  ton.  Some  important  branches  and  extensions 
are  contemplated  to  penetrate  to  the  most  remote  mining  camps  of 
this  region,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  directory  to  foster  and  sustain,  to 
the  extent  of  its  iK)wer,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mining  industry.  An 
immediate  improvement  is  the  extension  of  the  Lake  Valley  branch 
to  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  which  will  bring  the  road  within  12 
miles  of  the  most  distant  mines  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county. 

WAGON  ROADS. 

The  roads  are  of  good  grade,  well-maintained  repair,  and  conduct 
through  the  most  imiK)rtant  districts  and  reach  the  more  notable 
mines.  Roads  from  the  agricultural  lands  enable  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  mining  towns,  where  they  obtain 
prices  really  remunerative. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Miners  earn  $3  and  $3.50  per  day;  laborers  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Most  of 
the  labor  is  performed  by  the  native  people,  and  of  these  there  has 
been,  with  the  growth  of  the  mining  industry,  and  from  the  neighbor- 
ing lands  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  a  steady  and  sufficient  immigration. 
Skilled  miners  from  the  North  are  constantly  arriving,  and  so  far  no 
difficulty  on  the  score  of  help  has  been  experienced. 
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LUMBER,  TIMBER,  AND  FUEL. 

Sawmills  located  in  the  canyon  valleys  of  the  Black  Range  supply 
the  needed  lumber  for  buildings  and  use  in  mines,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply is  kept  on  hand  in  the  lumber  yards  of  the  different  towns  at  an 
average  price  of  3  cents  per  foot.  Heavy  mining  timbers  for  supporte 
are  delivered  at  the  mines  for  from  4  to  8  cents  per  running  foot, 
according  to  locality  and  proximity  to  timber.  Fuel  wood  is  deliv- 
ered in  the  towns  at  $4  per  cord.  The  use  of  coal  is  increasing,  and 
with  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Hillsboro  will  become  the  uni- 
versal fuel  for  all  manufacturing  purposes. 

MERCANTILE  SUPPLIES. 

In  the  principal  towns  of  Hillsboro  and  Kingston  very  large  stocks 
of  merchandise  are  carried,  and  prices  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  known  mining  districts.  Smaller  but  complete  stocks  are 
also  carried  in  the  lesser  towns  of  Chloride  and  Lake  Valley,  and  some 
convenient  stores  are  to  be  found  where  towns  have  not  yet  sprung 
up,  but  where  there  is  milling,  and  supplies  are  needed.  l"Tie  Sierra 
County  Bank  at  Hillsboro  and  the  Percha  Bank  at  Kingston  supply 
the  needed  facilities  of  financial  exchange  and  accommodation. 

MILLS  AND  SMELTERS. 

The  building  of  ore-reduction  works  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines.  Amalgamation  and  concentration  works  both 
are  now  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  an  enlargement  in  this 
direction  must  soon  be  made.  Two  smelters,  or  rather  matte  fur- 
naces, have  been  erected  and  operated  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
this  field  a  large  expansion  is  probable  and  expected.  Water  supply 
for  mills  has  been  obtained  during  the  dryest  seasons  known  in  the 
history  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  engineering  the  avail- 
able supply  can  be  greatly  increased. 

HILLSBORO. 

HUlsboro  at  the  center  of  the  gold  district  is  still  the  leading  town 
of  the  county  of  Sierra.  The  mines  maintain  a  regular  output,  and 
several  new  ones  have  been  brought  into  prominence  during  the  past 
year.  Principal  among  those  may  be  mentioned  the  Trippe  mine 
owned  by  a  Pennsylvania  company.  Three  shafts  have  been  sunk  on 
this  mine,  and  levels  opened  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  A  mill  has  been 
built  and  is  in  constant  operation,  handling  20  tons  of  ore  per  day, 
and  turning  out  bullion  and  concentrates  to  the  value  of  $10,000  per 
month.  The  mine  is  also  shipping  to  the  smelters  a  nearly  equal 
value  of  first-class  ore,  from  $60  to  $100  in  value  per  ton.  Near  the 
mill  and  around  the  post-office  store  a  little  town  is  springing  up  called 
Andrews,  after  Senator  Andrews,  the  president  of  the  company.  Of 
the  older  mines  the  Richmond,  the  Wicks,  and  the  Snake  group  main- 
tain this  position  and  keep  in  employment  from  100  to  150  men. 
Other  mines  are  being  worked  under  lease  or  by  their  owners,  but  in 
the  aggregate  contributing  considerably  to  the  total  output  of  the 
camp.  The  building  of  ore-reduction  works  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  have  kept  pace  with  the  production  of  the  mines. 
Amalgamation  and  concentration  works  are  now  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  an  enlargement  in  this  direction  must  soon  be 
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made.  About  $500,000  is  the  estimated  output  of  this  camp  for  1899. 
The  Hillsboro  ores  carry  from  3  to  20  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the  great 
rise  of  this  metal  is  almost  as  much  to  the  miners  as  the  rise  in  beef 
values  has  been  to  the  cattlemen.  From  60  cents  per  unit  in  1895  to 
the  present  $2.85  is  a  big  jump,  but  it  is  founded  on  true  scarcity  and 
demand,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  well  maintained. 

Among  the  silver  cami>s  now  recovering  from  the  long  depression 
and  again  getting  to  work  at  mining  for  what  there  is  in  it,  Hermosa 
has  b^n  making  some  great  records  of  happy  results  and  strikes  by 
leasers  and  small  owners.  A  iK)cket  of  ore  in  that  district  means 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  finder.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in 
silver  this  year,  however,  has  been  at  the  Lookout  mine  on  Trujillo 
Creek,  the  last  carload  of  ore  netting  the  lessees  and  owners  $11,000. 
With  three  chutes  of  this  ore  opened  and  actively  working,  this  mine 
is  likely  to  make  a  big  sensation  before  long. 

Other  mines  in  this  county  are  also  producing  very  rich  ore,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  renewed  confidence  in  silver  mining.  At 
the  old  and  once  famous  camp  of  Kingston  there  is  also  a  noticeable 
revival  of  mining  and  increase  of  production.  A  new  reduction  mill 
built  there  by  a  Detroit  company  is  successfully  handling  large  quan- 
tities of  low-grade  ore,  and  the  product  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  camp. 

Lake  Valley  is  also  waking  up  and  doing  some  mining  for  rich  ore, 
and  for  the  valuable  fluxing  ores  peculiar  to  that  camp.  In  the  Ca- 
ballo  Mountains  copper  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  and  under 
circumstances  that  indicate  permanence.  Several  good  miners  are  in 
the  district,  and  much  may  1^  expected  from  this  source.  Altogether 
the  people  of  Sierra  County  are  well  and  profitably  occupied,  and  are 
as  self -supporting  and  independent  a  community  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

Colonies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families  with  small  capital,  say 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each,  could  make  excellent  locations  in  this 
county.  The  land  is  cheap  and  the  titles  are  good^  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  at  all  times  for  agricultural  products. 

Sierra  County  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  out  of  debt.  Its  war- 
rants are  maintained  at  par,  its  resources  varied,  its  people  energetic 
and  hopeful,  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  bright.  It  is  situated  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  Territory.  Its  area  is  about  2,376  square 
miles.  The  county  lies  principally  in  the  Rio  Grande  watershed, 
which  river  traverses  its  entire  length,  taking  up  in  its  course  hun- 
dreds of  lesser  bodies  of  water,  which  will  serve  as  an  important  factor 
in  making  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  leading  industries  of  this 
section. 

WABM  SPRINGS. 

The  warm  springs,  in  the  valley  between  Hillsboro  and  the  mines, 
are  provided  with  a  commodious  bath  house,  swimming  and  private 
baths,  and  are  a  great  source  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the  miners, 
who  attend  in  great  numbers  at  least  once  a  week.  The  water  is  just 
comfortably  warm,  and  the  baths  are  in  constant  use  the  year  round. 

At  Las  Palomas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Ojo  Caliente,  north  of 
Grafton,  are  extensive  hot  springs  and  noted  health  resorts. 

HON.  W.   H.   ANDREWS'S  PROPERTY. 

The  most  extensive  mining  property  in  the  Hillsboro  district  is  that 
operated  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Philadelphia  Mining  and  Milling  Company.  Senator  Andrews 
entered  the  field  of  mining  in  New  Mexico  in  1897.  He  purchased  and 
bonded  a  large  number  of  claims  in  the  Hillsboro  district,  and  after 
thoroughly  prospecting  each  one  selected  those  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  and  relinquished  the  balance.  Those  retained  were  the  El 
Oro,  Golden  Rule,  Golden  Courier,  Bona,  Little  Stanley,  Mignon, 
Corona,  Satisfaction,  Trippe,  Hillsboro,  and  Homestake. 

After  the  selection  had  been  made  preparations  were  immediately 
begun  for  the  construction  of  a  mill.  To  determine  what  process  was 
best  adapted,  several  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  a 
thorough  test  of  the  various  processes  for  the  extraction  of  gold  was 
made,  and  the  Paletin-Clerici  cyanide  process  was  accepted.  A  plant 
capable  of  handling  50  tons  per  day  was  constructed  on  the  El  Oro 
claim.  The  process  was  eminently  satisfactory  at  first,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  changed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  on  this  account 
to  discard  the  cyanide  process  entirely  and  replace  it  by  ordinary 
amalgamation  and  concentration,  the  Whifley  concentrating  table 
being  used  for  the  latter  operation.  The  difficulty  with  the  cyanide 
process  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  ore  handled  was  very  heavy  in  iron. 
After  it  was  crushed  to  60  mesh  and  delivered  to  the  cyanide  tanks  it  was 
there  agitated  for  a  period  of  about  nine  hours,  the  coarse  gold  set- 
tling of  its  own  weight,  the  fine  gold  being  dissolved  and  precipitated 
on  quicksilver  (which  covered  a  copper  plate)  by  electricity.  The 
agitation  acted  as  a  concentrator,  and  the  iron  settled  over  the  quick- 
sUver  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  thus  preventing  a  greater  extrac- 
tion than  from  45  to  52  per  cent,  while  by  amalgamation  and  concen- 
tration an  extraction  of  from  80  to  92  per  cent  is  secured. 

Operations  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  Trippe  mine.  The 
work  on  this  claim  consists  of  three  shafts,  which  have  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  300, 120,  and  60  feet,  respectively.  From  the  300-foot  shaft 
levels  have  been  run  at  60, 150,  and  250  feet.  From  the  120-foot  shaft 
a  level  has  been  run  to  connect  with  the  150-foot  level  from  the  300-foot 
shaft,  thus  insuring  an  abundant  supply  of  air.  In  all  these  openings 
ore  is  to  be  found.  What  is  known  as  the  low-gwwie  ore — that 
running  below  $40 — is  run  through  the  mill  and  concentrated,  the 
concentrates  being  shipped  to  the  smelter.  Of  this  character  of  ore 
there  is  a  large  body,  varying  in  width  from  1  to  3  feet.  The  high- 
grade  ore — that  running  over  $40 — is  stacked  and  shipped  direct  to 
the  smelter.  This  ore,  varying  in  width  from  6  to  18  inches,  is  found 
on  all  the  levels.  The  richest  body  of  ore  is  found  in  the  250-foot 
level.  In  width  it  varies  from  14  to  18  inches,  and  is  found  for  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  (at  which  time  this  report  is  made),  and  assays  $1,630 
per  ton.  Every  indication  points  to  the  continuation  of  this  body  of 
ore,  and  should  it  continue  it  will  make  the  Trippe  the  largest  gold 
producer  in  New  Mexico.  The  ore  is  hoisted  from  this  mine  by  a 
Fairbanks  &  Morse  gasoline  hoist  on  the  300-foot  shaft  and  whims  on 
the  other  two.  These  whims  will  be  replaced  by  gasoline  hoists  in 
the  near  future. 

Situated  on  the  El  Oro  are  the  company's  buildings,  which  consist 
of  a  hotel,  store,  corral  capable  of  stabling  30  head  of  horses,  the  sen- 
ator's private  residence,  and  the  bunk  house.  The  latter  has  just 
been  completed,  and  is  unique  in  its  arrangements.  Every  employee 
is  supplied  with  an  iron  bedstead,  mattress  and  pillow.  There  are 
reading  and  toilet  rooms,  the  former  supplied  with  the  latest  period- 
icals and  newspapers,  and  the  latter  with  towels,  soap,  etc.  Each 
occupant  is  assessed  10  cents  per  week,  which  defrays  the  expenses  of 
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the  janitor  and  subscriptions  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  All 
the  buildings  are  substantial  and  comfortable. 

The  improvements  under  way  and  contemplated  are  a  schoolhouse, 
which  may  be  used  on  Sundays  for  religious  services,  an  electric 
plant,  capable  of  furnishing  power  for  400  16-candlepower  incandes- 
cent lights  and  10  arc  lights,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  corral. 

John  I.  Thomson  is  general  manager  for  the  company  and  Peter 
Townsend  the  mine  foreman. 

SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Socorro  County  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fifth  parallels;  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Valencia  County;  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Grant, 
Sierra,  Otero,  and  Donna  Ana;  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Otero,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

This  is  at  present  the  largest  county  in  New  Mexico,  containing 
approximately  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  agricultural, 
grazing,  mineral,  coal,  timber,  and  saline  lands. 

Under  the  present  facilities  for  irrigation  about  1,000,000  acres  are 
available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Vast  areas  of  excellent  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  extend- 
ing from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Serros  del  Pueblito,  San  Pedro,  and 
Fra  Cristoval  mountains  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Oscura,  Burro, 
and  San  Andres  mountains,  covering  an  area  of  from  15  to  25  miles 
in  width  and  40  to  50  miles  in  length,  the  greater  part  of  which  might 
be  reclaimed  by  means  of  a  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
"water.  Equally  large  areas  of  as  fine  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on  is 
found  west  of  the  Magdalena  Mountains,  in  the  valley  situated  between 
the  Datil  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  San  Mateo  Mountains  on 
the  south,  a  large  portion  of  which  might  also  be  reclaimed  by  means 
of  storage  reservoirs. 

Estimated  population,  19,000,  of  which  approximately  two-thirds 
are  native  bom. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  points  of  importance  in  the 
county,  to  wit:  Socorro,  San  Marcial,  Magdalena,  San  Antonio,  Kelly, 
MogoUon,  Cooney,  Graham,  Alma,  Frisco,  Gila,  Mangus,  Luna,  Sabinal, 
liCmitar,  San  Acacia,  Polvadera,  La  Joya,  and  Paraje,  of  which  Socorro, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Gem  City,"  is  the  county  seat  and  head- 
quarters for  the  fifth  judicial  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Socorro,  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy.  Socorro  has  a  population  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  or  table- 
lands immediately  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  about  2  miles 
west  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  Socorro  Mountains.  The  city 
owns  and  controls  its  own  waterworks,  the  supply  of  which  is  acquired 
from  the  Socorro  Mountain  springs,  about  a  mile  above  the  city,  and 
at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  furnish  any  pressure  that  maybe  required 
for  any  and  all  purposes.  Analysis  of  the  water  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  same  is  chemically  pure.  Principal  resources  are  farming, 
fruit  raising,  mining,  manufacture  of  brick,  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 
Climate  excellent;  is  the  headquarters  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies 
to  a  large  area  of  country  tributary  thereto.  (The  Socorro  brickworks 
have  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  quality  of  building  and  fire 
brick  in  the  West.)  Socorro  has  two  banks,  three  flourishing  flouring 
mills,  two  weekly  newspapers. 
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SAN  MARCIAL. 

San  Marcial  is  also  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  abont  28 
miles  south  of  Socorro,  and  is  a  stirring,  enterprising,  up-to-date 
town  of  1,500  inhabitants;  division  point  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  where  the  railway  company 
repair  shops  and  roundhouses  are  located;  also  a  hotel;  is  head- 
quarters for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  an  extensive  area  of 
country  tributary  thereto,  including  the  neighboring  towns  of  Val 
Verde,  Contadero,  Old  San  Marcial,  Cantarecio,  Paraje,  and  Rosedale 
mining  district.  A  modern  flouring  mill,  owned  by  J.  N.  Broyles,  is 
in  operation  day  and  night;  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  bank.  Prin- 
cipal resources  are  cattle,  sheep,  mining,  fruit  raising,  and  fanning. 

MAGDALEKA. 

Situated  about  27  miles  from  Socorro  is  Magdalena,  which  is  the 
terminal  of  the  Magdalena  Branch,  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in 
the  county  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  and  sheep,  shipments  of  cattle 
for  the  year  ending  August  25,  1899,  amounting  to  24,387  head.  Has 
a  population  of  about  700  inhabitants.  Principal  resources  are  min- 
ing, smelting  of  ores,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Is  headquarters  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  to  towns  and  ranches  tributary  thereto  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  including  Springerville,  Ariz.  A  100-ton 
smelter,  owned  and  managed  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  is  in  operation 
day  and  night,  and  from  the  product  of  which  has  been  shipped  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  August  25,  1899,  1,225,152  pounds  of  bullion. 
Amount  of  ore  shipped  during  the  same  period,  1,020,000  pounds.  At 
the  present  time  new  and  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  Magdalena  mining  district,  which  will  very  materially  increase 
the  product  from  this  place. 

SAN  ANTONIO. 

San  Antonio  is  situated  10  miles  south  of  Socorro,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  along  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway;  has  a  population  of  1,000  inhabitants  within  a  radius  of  2 
miles;  has  three  large  general  merchandise  stores.  Occupation  and 
principal  re&ources  are  farming,  fruit  raising,  freighting,  coal  mining, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Eight  miles  east  of  San  Antonio  are  situated  the  Carthage  coal 
fields,  owned  and  operated  by  Hilton  &  Co.,  of  San  Antonio.  The 
coal  vein  is  5  feet  thick,  and  of  a  superior  quality  for  steam  and 
coking  purposes.  It  is  hauled  by  means  of  wagon  transx)ortation  to 
the  railroad  at  San  Antonio  for  shipment.  This  place  is  also  the 
headquarters  for  furnishing  and  forwarding  supplies  to  towns  and 
ranches  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including  the  town  of  Whiteoai^ 
The  valley  lands  are  very  fertile  and  considered  as  good  as  any  in 
the  valley,  a  portion  of  which  from  experiments  have  been  found 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  canaigre  root  and  sugar 
beet.  The  Bosque  del  Apache  grant  is  situated  3  miles  south  of  San 
Antonio,  and  contains  something  over  12,000  acres  of  choice  valley 
land,  which  at  present  is  not  under  cultivation,  but  would  furnish 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  capital  desiring  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
ture of  sugar  beet  and  the  refining  of  sugar.     Similar  opportunities 
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can  be  found  at  various  places  along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  in  fact, 
choice  lands  suitable  for  the  culture  of  sugar  beet  can  be  found 
adjacent  to  any  of  the  above-named  towns  in  the  valley.  Water  sup- 
ply for  irrigation  purposes  is  derived  from  the  Rio  Grande  through 
the  medium  of  community  irrigation  ditches. 

MOaOLLON. 

.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  mining  camps  in  the  county,  having  been 
discovered  in  1879.  Has  several  producing  and  dividend-paying 
mines.     Population  about  750. 

FRISCO. 

Frisco  is  situated  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  on  the  Frisco 
River.  IMnciple  resources  are  farming  and  stock  raising.  Popula- 
tion about  500. 

MINES  AND  MINING  DISTRICTS. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  mines  and  mining  districts  in 
the  county :  Cooney  district,  a  portion  of  the  Black  Range  district,  Dry 
Creek  district,  Sullivan's  Hole  district.  Cat  Mountain  district,  White 
Water  district,  Iron  Mountain  district,  Magdalena  district,  Socorro 
mining  district,  Lemitar  district,  Kelly  mining  district,  Rosedale  min- 
ing district,  Water  Canyon  mining  district,  Ladrones  mining  district, 
La  Joya  mining  district,  Oscura  mining  district,  Hansonburg  mining 
district.  Burro  mining  district,  San  Andres  mining  district. 

In  the  Cooney  district  are  located  and  in  operation  several  mines, 
stamp  mills,  etc.,  the  Cooney  mine  or  Silver  Bar  having  a  production 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Character  of  ore:  Gold,,  silver, 
and  copper,  a  portion  of  which  is  saved  on  the  plates  and  the  balance 
by  concentration.  The  Queen,  owned  by  a  Galveston  company,  has 
considerable  development  and  also  a  modern  10-stamp  mill,  amalgama- 
tion process. 

The  Florida  group,  owned  by  W.  J.  Weatherby,  has  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  development;  a  gold  free-milling  proposition;  pay-ore 
streak  ranging  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  in  width;  values,  $20  and 
upward.     A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  Little  Fannie  mine,  situated  about  one-half  mile  from  the  town 
of  MogoUon,  has  produced  thousands  of  dollars;  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  paying  mines  in  the  district;  has  attained  a  depth  of  some- 
thing over  300  feet.  Character  of  ore,  milling.  Values  saved  by 
amalgamation.  Pay  ore  from  5  to  20  feet  thick;  values,  $15  to  $40, 
saving  about  75  per  cent. 

Maud  S,  situated  in  the  town  of  MogoUon,  has  produced  $675,000; 
has  a  10-stamp  mill.  Attained  a  depth  of  375  feet  below  creek  level. 
Pay-ore  streak,  18  inches  to  3  feet.  Values  saved  by  amalgamation 
and  milling  process. 

Eberle  mine,  situated  in  MogoUon,  is  one  of  the  best  propositions  in 
the  camp,  has  several  hundred  feet  of  development,  and  is  reported  to 
have  sufficient  ore  in  sight  to  run  a  50-stamp  mill  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  property  has  been  in  litigation  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  the  owner  has  been  constantly  developing  with  a  view  to 
erect  necessary  machinery  thereon  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  which 
will  probably  be  executed  in  the  near  future. 

Last  Chance  mine,  situated  in  the  Last  Chance  gulch,  one-half  mile 
from  the  town  of  MogoUon,  has  produced  $160,000,  has  a  15-stamp 
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mill,  and  was  recently  sold  to  English  capitalists.  Is  working  day 
and  night  and  reported  to  bid  fairly  well  toward  becoming  one  of  the 
heaviest  producers  in  the  camp.  The  vein  is  immense,  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  30  feet;  average  value  about  $10,  some  of  the  ore 
running  up  into  the  hundreds. 

Deep  Down  mine,  situated  on  opposite  side  of  the  canyon  to  the  Maud 
S,  on  the  same  lead,  has  a  5-stamp  mill,  has  produced  $65,000,  and  has 
a  bright  future. 

The  Confidence  mine,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fully  developed 
properties  of  the  camp,  has  an  estimated  output  of  something  over 
$1,000,000;  has  a  30-stamp  mill  run  by  water  power;  has  attained  a 
depth  of  over  700  feet.     The  mill  is  situated  on  White  Water. 

Black  Range  district.  About  one-half  of  this  district  is  situated  in 
Socorro  County,  the  balance  in  Sierra  County.  The  ores  of  the  Black 
Range  district  are  high  grade,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
past  by  shipments  heretofore  made.  A  ton  sample  shipped  from  the 
Iflfte  group  gave  returns  of  $211,  of  which  $180  was  in  gold.  An  aver- 
age of  10  samples  from  the  same  property,  taken  by  a  conservative 
mining  exi)ert,  gave  returns  showing  average  values  of  6|  ounces  gold 
and  90  ounces  silver. 

The  Great  Republic  group  is  also  situated  in  this  district,  and  upon 
careful  examination  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  heavy  producers  of  this  region. 

The  Ivanhoe  has  also  produced  some  very  rich  ore. 

The  Silver  Monument,  at  the  head  of  Chloride  Creek,  has  a  produc- 
tion record  of  something  over  $100,000.  South  of  Chloride  Creek  is 
the  United  States  Treasury  mine,  showing  an  ore  body  of  20  feet  at 
the  100-foot  level,  averaging  $10  per  ton  in  gold. 

-South  of  Hagan's  Peak  are  the  Colossal  and  Midnight,  the  former 
having  produced  $70,000.  Another  one  of  the  heavy  producers  is  the 
Readjuster,  a  copper  and  gold  proposition,  owned  and  controlled  by 
Gen.  Quinby  Vance.  Immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  from  50  to  500 
feet  in  width  and  running  from  58  to  65  per  cent  iron,  are  found  in 
different  poilions  of  the  district,  and  many  other  properties  equally 
meritorious.  This  district  will  some  day  in  the  near  future  be  the 
Cripple  Creek  of  New  Mexico,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  far  greater 
than  the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  district. 

Dry  Creek  district  is  situated  in  western  Socorro  County,  about  15 
miles  from  the  town  of  MogoUon.  Rich  copper  and  lead  ores  have 
been  found  in  the  district,  one  of  the  promising  prospects  being 
owned  by  Dan  Bechtol;  also  "tellurium  ores,"  running  up  into  the 
thousands.  The  district  is  in  need  of  development.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  running  water.  There  are  also  some  very  promising 
gold  prospects  owned  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Bachellor  and  associates, 
of  Graham,  N.  Mex.  With  development  the  district  has  a  promising 
future  in  store. 

Sullivan's  Hole  district  is  situated  in  the  San  Mateo  range,  and  some 
very  promising  gold  claims  have  been  located  and  some  mining  done. 
The  district,  however,  is  in  need  of  development  and  would  furnish  a 
good  field  for  prospectors  and  capital.  Nearest  railroad  station  is 
Magdalena. 

Cat  Mountain  district  is  situated  about  10  miles  from  Magdalena, 
and  is  systematically  one  of  the  largest  free-milling  gold  propositions 
in  New  Mexico.  The  property  is  equipped  with  a  steam-hoisting  plant, 
and  shows  25,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  that  will  mill  $10  per  ton  above 
the  100-foot  level.    Below  the  100- foot  level  the  ore  body  is  increasing 
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in  size  and  value  as  depth  is  attained.  There  are  other  promising 
prospects  that  might  do  equally  as  well  with  development. 

Rosedale  mining  district  is  situated  about  40  miles  west  of  San  Mar- 
cial  in  the  San  Mateo  Mountains.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  gold. 
One  of  the  principal  producers  is  the  property  operated  by  the  Martin 
Company,  which  has  paid  handsome  dividends  to  the  stockholders  for 
some  time  and  is  daily  becoming  moi'e  valuable  with  development. 
Another  promising  property  is  a  gold  proposition  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Hanna  Bros.  &  Bell,  of  San  Marcial.  Values  in  this  district 
seem  to  increase  with  depth.  The  ore  is  mostly  free  milling,  the  tail- 
ings being  saved  by  concentration,  or  might  be  treated  with  cyanide. 

Iron  Mountain  district  is  situated  6  to  10  miles  north  of  Cat  Moun- 
tain. Nearest  railroad  station  is  Magdalena.  This  district  is  unde- 
veloped. Has  several  promising  prospects,  showing  values  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead. 

Magdalena  district  is  situated  adjacent  to  Magdalena.  Gold,  sil- 
ver, and  lead  properties  have  been  successfully  worked  for  several 
years.  Lead  carbonates  are  found  in  many  of  the  mines  in  paying 
quantities.    North  end  of  the  district  is  principally  gold. 

Kelly  mining  district  is  situated  immediately  south  of  and  adjoining 
the  Magdalena  district.  In  the  district  is  situated  the  town  of  Kelly, 
a  prosperous  mining  town.  Nearest  railroad  station  is  Magdalena, 
only  3  miles  distant.  The  Kelly  district  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  and  has  probably  produced  more  values  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  county.  The  ores  are  principally  lead  carbonates  and 
galena ;  there  are  also  one  or  two  promising  copper  properties.  One  of 
the  principal  copper  propositions  is  operated  and  owned  by  Walter 
Cook.  The  ** Graphic"  mine  is  situated  in  this  district,  and  has  been 
producing  ore  and  paying  dividends  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
property  is  now  being  operated  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  and  is  reliably  reported  as  doing  better  than  at 
any  time  in  it«  history.  Captain  Fitch  is  also  operating,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mine,  a  hundred  smelter.  Perhaps  the  most  forcible 
testimony  as  to  the  worth  of  this  property  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
cloudy  days  of  1894  and  1896,  when  lead  sold  as  low  as  $2.40,  the 
smelter  and  mine  hardly  ever  lost  a  shift.  The  lead  carbonates 
carry  some  gold  and  silver,  averaging  from  $2  to  $10  per  ton. 

The  "Kelly"  mine  is  situated  south  of  the  "Graphic"  and  has 
produced  thousands  of  dollars.  The  mine  is  at  present  operated 
under  a  lease  and  ore  is  being  steadily  shipped. 

"The  Juanita"  is  another  good  lead  property,  but  is  not  being 
worked  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  being  in  litigation,  is  a 
splendid  property,  and  will  be  one  of  the  heavy  producers  as  soon  as 
the  litigation  is  settled. 

East  of  Kelly  is  found  the  "Hard  Scrabble,"  which  has  a  good  pro- 
duction record.  South  of  Kelly  are  found  the  "Mary"  group,  also 
the  "Imperial;"  next  the  "Young  America,"  the  last  named  having 
shipped  considerable  ore,  the  values  being  found  in  carbonates  run- 
ning from  30  to  60  per  cent  lead,  and  also  some  silver  and  gold. 

Adjoining  the  "Graphic"  is  found  a  promising  lead  prospect 
owned  by  C.  C.  Clark,  of  Kelly.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  also 
found  the  "Ambrosia,"  "Yellow Rose  of  Texas,"  operated  or  owned 
by  A.  D.  Coon,  of  Socorro,  and  numerous  other  prospects  which 
-would  no  doubt  be  equally  meritorious  with  necessary  development. 

The  Water  Canyon  mining  district  is  still  in  its  infancy,  although 
prospecting  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time.    Ores :  Gol^,  sUver,  lead. 
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and  copper.  One  of  the  principal  properties  is  the  Timber  Peak,  sit- 
uated near  Six  Mile.  The  same  is  being  operated  under  the  direction 
of  Richard  Sanders,  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  an  enormous  vein,  in 
fact,  a  mountain,  of  low-grade  gold  ore.  Values  saved  by  concentra- 
tion. The  company  have  recently  erected  a  large  mill  at  an  approx- 
imate cost  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  ores.  Values 
are  found  in  iron  sulphides.  In  Water  Canyon,  about  4  miles  from 
the  Timber  Peak,  is  found  the  "Buckeye,"  operated  by  the  Buckeye 
Gold  and  Copper  Company,  nearly  all  of  the  stockholders  of  which 
are  residents  of  the  Territory.  The  values  are  principally  gold  and 
copper.  The  ores  are  sulphides  and  oxides  of  copi)er.  In  this  prop- 
erty wat^r  level  was  encountered  125  feet  below  the  surface.  The  values 
of  the  ore  are  very  materially  increasing  with  depth,  the  character 
also  changing  at  water  level  from  a  decomposed,  honey-combed 
quartz  to  a  copper  sulphide,  the  ore  shute  from  which  shipments 
are  being  made  so  far  as  uncovered  ranging  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  property  has  also  an  immense  vein  of  low-grade  ore  that 
would  pay  to  treat  on  the  ground.  Formation :  Lime  and  porphyry, 
hanging-wall  lime,  foot-wall  quartzite.  The  property  is  equipped 
with  up-to-date  steam  hoists,  mine  pumps,  etc.,  and  under  the  eflBi- 
cient  management  of  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  C.  T.  Brown, 
and  Lee  Terry,  mine  foreman,  the  property  is  expected  to  become  in 
the  near  future  one  of  the  heavy  producers  of  the  district. 

In  Copper  Canyon,  a  few  miles  distant,  is  found  the  Driscoll  prop- 
erty. This  is  a  gold  proposition  and  one  of  the  most  promising  in 
the  district.  It  has  an  immense  contact  vein  of  low-grade  milling 
ore.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  Eastern  capitalists  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property.  This  proposition  certainly  -affords  an 
encouraging  field  for  capital  seeking  investment.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  and  an  ideal  mill  site.  The  property  is  owned  by  Dr. 
Driscoll,  of  Socorro. 

Beyond  Dark  Canyon  in  the  same  district  ai'e  found  a  number  of 
paying  lead  properties,  one  of  the  principal  mines  being  owned  and 
oi)erated  by  Col.  W.  S.  Williams,  of  Socorro.  This  mine  is  known 
as  the  *'Bell,"  and  at  the  present  time  is  making  regular  shipments. 
The  ore  is  galena,  running  from  30  to  65  per  cent;  also  carries  from 
$2  to  $20  in  silver  and  gold.  In  the  same  canyon  and  district  adja- 
cent to  the  Bell  is  found  another  valuable  lead  property,  owned  by 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The  property  is  being  worked  under  a  bond  and  lease, 
and  has  been  shipping  continually  during  the  past  three  months; 
character  of  ore  the  same  as  the  Bell.  There  are  numerous  other 
valuable  and  encouraging  prospects  that  with  development  will  prove 
to  be  steady  producers.  The  Water  Canyon  district  is  situated  15 
miles  southwest  of  Socorro,  and  is  considered  by  mining  men  to  be 
one  of  the  best  fields  for  investment  in  the  Territory.  As  above 
stated,  the  district  is  in  its  infancy,  but  all  developments  so  far 
made  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  veins  seem  to  be  permanent 
and  values  universally  increase  with  depth.  Abundance  of  water 
and  timber  for  mining  purposes. 

Socorro  mining  district  is  situated  immediately  west  and  adjacent 
to  Socorro.  Character  of  ore:  Gold  and  silver.  This  district  is  also 
one  of  the  old  districts  in  the  county,  and  has  a  production  record 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  The  "Torrence,"a  silver  proposition,  is  not 
being  worked  at  present,  and  has  large  bodies  of  low-grade  silver  ore; 
principal  values,  silver.  Next  to  the  *'ToiTence"  is  the  "Merritt," 
owned  by  a  corporation,  the  principal  stockholder  of  which  is  A.  D. 
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Coon,  of  Socorro.  This  property  has  an  immense  body  of  milling 
ore  (silver)  that  will  average  under  the  present  price  of  silver  about 
$9  per  ton.  Farther  up  the  mountain  is  the  "Glasson  property,"  a 
gold  proposition,  from  which  some  very  rich  ore  has  been  extracted. 
This  property  is  considered  by  mining  men  to  be  a  very  promising 
proposition.     It  is  owned  and  worked  by  Mr.  Glasson,  of  Socorro. 

iJemitar  district  is  undeveloped.  Ores  are  copper  and  lead.  Some 
very  good  lead  carbonate  ores  have  been  discovered  lately,  and  con- 
siderable work  is  being  done  at  present.  This  district  is  situated 
about  10  miles  north  of  Socorro. 

Ladrones  is  situated  in  the  Ladrone  Mountains,  about  25  miles 
northwest  of  Socorro.  Ore  is  copper  and  some  silver.  The  district 
is  undeveloped,  but  some  good  copper  prospects  have  been  discovered. 

Lajoya  is  comparatively  a  new  district,  but  active  and  scientific 
mining  has  been  going  on  under  the  direction  of  Lon  Jenkins,  E.  A. 
Levy,  and  associates  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  with  very 
enco\iraging  results.  Ores:  Gold,  lead,  and  copper.  A  number  of 
shipments  have  been  made  which  have  paid  for  developments.  The 
ore  is  a  high  grade,  and  will  bear  transportation  and  smelter  charges 
and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  owners.  Nearest  post-ofl&ce,  Lajoya, 
N.  Mex.  The  mines  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  5  miles  southeast  of  Lajoya  and  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

Oscura  mining  district  is  situated  about  45  miles  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  same  distance  from  the  railroad.  Ores:  Copper  and 
lead.  Some  prospecting  has  been  done  and  large  quantities  of  low- 
gi^e  ore  have  been  discovered,  but  will  not  stand  transportation  to 
the  railroad. 

Hansonberg  district  shows  copper  and  some  gold  and  silver.  Con- 
siderable development  has  been  done  in  this  district,  and  some  very 
promising  copper  properties  have  been  partially  developed,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  is  owned  by  A.  Hogwall,  of  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex., 
and  C.  Blanchard,  of  Las  Vegas.  The  ore  is  very  high  grade  and 
shipments  have  been  made  showing  satisfactory  returns.  Distance 
from  mine  to  railroad  about  35  miles;  nearest  post-ofl&ce,  San  Antonio. 

Burro  mining  district  is  situated  about  50  or  60  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Ores  principally  copper. 
Some  development  has  been  made  and  very  good  quality  of  ore  taken 
out.  The  greatest  drawback  is  the  scarcity  of  water.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  water  might  be  acquired  by  boring  weUs. 

San  Andres  mining  district  is  situated  about  30  miles  east  of  Lava 
Station.  Ore:  Copper.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  this 
district,  and  at  present  copper  ores  are  being  shipped  to  El  Paso 
smelter.  The  veins  are  good  size,  and  ore  running  from  13  to  20  per 
cent  is  found  in  paying  quantities.  Some  of  the  principal  properties 
are  owned  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Harrison,  the  same  being  now  operated  under 
bond  and  lease.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  copper  districts 
in  the  county. 

TIMBER. 

The  principal  timber  in  the  county  is  situated  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Good  heavy  pine  timber  is  found  in  various  places  in  the 
several  mountain  ranges.  The  Flagstaff  (Ariz.),  timber  belt  extends 
through  western  Socorro  County.  In  the  Mogollon  range  perhaps  is 
found  the  best  and  largest  timber  belt  in  the  county,  covering  an  area 
from  5  to  20  miles  in  width  and  20  to  30  miles  in  length.     We  find 
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another  belt  of  the  same  timber  in  the  Friscos — Elk  Mountains,  Black 
Range,  and  San  Mateo  ranges — suitable  for  commercial  and  building 
purposes;  also  in  the  Magdalena  and  Gallina  ranges,  but  not  so  large 
or  of  as  good  quality  as  some  of  the  aforesaid  ranges.  One  million 
acres  would  probably  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  area  of  land 
covered  with  heavy  pine  timber  suitable  for  sawmill  and  commercial 
purposes  in  the  county.  Very  little  cutting  has  been  done,  except 
the  limited  quantities  used  for  mining  purposes,  erection  of  reduction 
works,  etc.,  most  of  the  timber  being  located  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  railroad,  and  will  not  stand  wagon  transportation. 

COAL. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Gallup  coal  belt.  On  account  of  no  railroad  facilities 
the  coal  is  not  being  worked.  The  veins  are  from  6  to  7  feet  thick. 
Coal  is  also  found  within  15  miles  of  the  Magdalena.  The  Carthage 
coal  fields  are  situated  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  mention  of  which  has 
been  made  heretofore. 

SALINE  LANDS. 

Near  the  western  border  of  the  county  are  situated  some  salt  lakes 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  very  good  quality  of  salt,  the 
product  of  which  is  being  used  by  the  mills  at  Mogollons,  Graham, 
and  Cooney.  Some  salt  is  also  peddled  around  and  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  There  are  also  some  salt  beds  near  the  San  Andres  moun- 
tains, but  not  as  good  quality  as  the  first-mentioned  salt.  Distance 
from  railroad  about  175  miles. 

VALUATION. 

According  to  tax  rolls,  which  generally  show  about  one-third  the 
actual  valuation,  the  property  of  the  county  is  valued  at  $4,501,588; 
the  bonded  indebtedness  approximately  is  1180,000. 

CATTLE   AND  SHEEP. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  iri  the  county  is  200,000;  number  of 
cattle,  100,000  head;  also  several  thousand  head  of  horses. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  owns  and 
operates  107.76  miles  of  main-line  track  and  19.11  miles  of  sidetrack; 
also  division  point  and  repair  shop,  round  houses,  etc.,  at  San  MarciaL 

The  county,  generally  speaking,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  caused 
by  the  rise  in  values  of  the  products  of  the  county,  especially  in  cattle, 
sheep,  wool,  lead,  and  copper,  etc. 

THE  SOCORRO  FIRE-CLAY  COMPANY. 

The  Socorro  Fire-Clay  Company  is  one  of  the  best  known  corpora- 
tions in  the  Territory  and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  New  Mexico 
industries.  It  has  been  gradually  increased  in  capacity  and  improved 
in  the  quality  of  the  articles  manufactured,  until  it  stands  now  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  largest,  fire-clay  works  in  the  Southwest.  When  run- 
ning full  capacity  it  gives  employment  to  35  men  and  ships  150,000 
brick  per  month.  It  has  two  late-improved  brick  kilns  with  a  down 
draft,  having  a  capacity  of  50,000  and  60,000  brick,  respectively. 
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The  fire-clay  brick  for  smelter  furnaces  is  made  by  hand  into  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  of  two  different  grades.  They  are  really  fine, 
and  are  growing  in  popularity  with  the  different  smelters  throughout 
the  country.  Their  building  brick  is  made  in  three  colors,  buff, 
white,  and  red,  and  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  building  up  of 
Albuquerque  and  El  Paso. 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  clays  surrounding  Socorro  has  been 
made,  and  no  less  than  350  different  kinds,  suitable  for  making  brick, 
pottery,  tiling,  sewer  pipes,  crucibles,  scorifiers,  mufflers,  and  almost 
everything  requiring  a  fine  grade  of  fire  or  brick  clay. 

This  growing  and  important  institution,  like  many  othera  in  the 
Territory,  has  succeeded  only  by  good  management  and  strict  attention 
to  business,  and  its  success  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt. 

TAOS   COUNTY. 

The  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of  Taos  County  are 
of  such  a  diversified  character  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  more 
than  a  brief  outline  of  their  nature  and  importance  in  the  space 
assigned  me. 

Taos  County  might  aptly  be  termed  a  paradox  in  civilization.  It  is 
the  oldest  and  newest  portion  of  the  United  States.  Here,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  our  Pueblo  Indians,  were  homes  and  farms  tive 
hundred  years  ago.  Before  Columbus  discovered  this  country  a  portion 
of  the  Taos  Valley  was  under  cultivation,  and  before  the  Mayflower 
anchored  off  Plymouth  Rock  houses  of  adobe  were  clustered  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Pueblo  Canyon  that  sheltered  the  f orefathei*s  of  some 
of  the  present  residents  oi  the  Taos  Valley.  The  houses  of  that  period 
were  replaced  by  the  present  '*  Pyramids  of  Taos,"  which,  unlike  those 
of  Eg>  pt,  were  built  for  homes  for  the  living  and  not  for  the  dead. 
The  Pueblo  Indians,  without  doubt,  were  the  first  home  builders  and 
farmers  in  America  that  still  exist  to  emphasize  the  claim  of  their 
fathers  to  that  distinction.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
oldest  farming  community  in  the  United  States,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  this  valley  of  as  fine  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  that  no 
doubt  has  the  same  growth  of  sage  brush  that  covered  it  when  the 
Pilgram  Fathers  landed  on  this  continent.  In  many  places  the  prim- 
itive methods  prevail  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  that  were  common 
a  thousand  years  ago,  notably  the  wooden  plow,  the  sickle,  and  the 
thrashing  floor ;  yet,  with  all  that,  the  most  beautiful  crops  are  the 
rule. 

The  mineral  resources  furnish  a  parallel  to  those  of  agriculture. 
The  first  authentic  record  of  the  production  of  gold,  in  what  is  now 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  the  proiluction  of  gold  from 
the  placers  in  the  Taos  Valley,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
this  country  was  dominated  by  the  Spanish  The  records  of  large 
shipments  of  gold  to  the  City  of  Mexico  are  in  existence  to-day,  and 
the  ore-placer  washings,  extending  for  miles  along  the  Rio  Lucero, 
may  be  seen  to-day.  Ruins  of  Old  Arastas  that  were  used,  perhaps, 
centuries  ago  for  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  can  be  found 
to-day  in  the  mountains;  yet,  without  doubt,  Taos  County  has  more 
square  miles  of  mineral  territory  that  remains  untouched  by  the 
prospector's  pick  than  any  county  in  the  great  mineral  belt  of  the 
West.  Surely  it  is  a  paradox.  Progress  in  agriculture  is  noted  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Improved  machinery  and  improved  methods  are 
being  introduced  by  the  more  progressive  farmers.     The  reaper  is 
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taking  the  place  of  the  sickle,  and  handsome  carriages  by  the  scoi« 
are  to  be  seen  where  the  cart  and  wagon  were  in  use  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  drought  this  season,  many  fields  of 
wheat  will  average  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  agricultural  products. 

No  finer  fruit  is  grown  anywhere  than  here  in  the  Taos  Valley. 
The  orchards  have  come  .to  stay,  as  failures  of  a  fruit  crop  are  rare 
indeed,  and  in  some  localities  entirely  unknown. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  the  farmer  in  the  Taos  Valley  has  to 
encounter  is  the  market  for  his  surplus.  Before  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads in  the  western  country  this  valley  was  the  granary  of  the  south- 
west, and  a  portion  of  Old  Mexico  drew  its  supplies  from  here,  but  in 
recent  years  he  has  been  compelled  to  depend  upon  a  local  market 
that  was  limited,  and  this  curtailed  production.  However,  the  local 
market  is  being  stimulated  by  the  development  of  the  mines  in  the 
adjacent  mountain  ranges,  and  another  ray  of  hope  from  the  prospects 
of  a  railroad  in  the  near  future  is  stirring  the  energies  of  the  farmer. 
A  railroad  that  will  furnish  a  southern  outlet,  thus  reaching  the 
legitimate  market  for  the  flour  and  grain,  will  make  this  valley  second 
to  none  in  point  of  productiveness.  The  money  for  this  enterprise  is 
already  assured,  if  the  details  of  connection  and  right  of  way  can  be 
satisfactorily  arranged.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  before  the  end  of 
the  next  year  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  will  be  heard  in  this  val- 
ley and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  will  have  begun.  With  the  coming 
of  a  railroad,  new  industries  will  be  developed ;  this  valley  will  become 
the  feeding  ground  of  northern  New  Mexico.  The  thousands  of  sheep 
and  cattle  now  shipped  to  Colorado  feeding  points  will  be  fattened  here. 
The  modern  flouring  mills  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  water  mills, 
and  reduction  works  will  utilize  the  great  veins  of  low-grade  ores  that 
are  now  practically  valueless  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Considering  the  lack  of  capital,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  county.  During  the 
present  season  one  new  mill  has  been  placed  in  operation,  one  is  near- 
ing  completion,  and  the  third  is  contracted  for.  These  will  have 
a  combined  capacity  of  over  100  tons  of  ore  daily.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  three  new  shipping  mines  which  have  been  opened,  and  more 
would  be  listed  as  producers  if  capital  would  furnish  local  treatment 
for  the  ores.  Millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  ores  are  already  exposed 
by  recent  development  work  and  scores  of  low-grade  veins  remain  to 
be  opened.  What  a  magnificent  field  for  genius  and  capital.  Genius 
to  devise  and  capital  to  constnict  the  plants  for  the  profitable  extrac- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  from  nature's  treasure  vaults  in  the  Taos 
Mountains.  However,  capital  is  no  longer  ignorant  of  our  great  min- 
eral resources,  as  more  Eastern  money  has  been  invested  in  the  mines 
of  this  county  during  the  past  year  than  in  all  previous  history,  but 
the  field  is  practically  unlimited,  as  this  county  contains  over  900 
square  miles  of  known  mineral  territory.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
jrood  roads,  timber,  and  water,  and  is  lacking  only  in  transportation. 
With  the  present  rate  of  development  Taos  County  in  the  near  future 
will  be  second  to  none  in  the  production  of  precious  metals.  This 
valley  with  its  300  square  miles  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  fruit 
land,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  protected  on  three  sides  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  watered  by  seven  rivers,  with  a  climate  that  is 
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unsurpassed,  is  destined  to  become  the  home  of  100,000  people.  Nature 
has  given  it  the  soil,  the  sunshine,  the  scenery,  the  pure  air,  and 
sparkling  water;  it  remains  but  for  man  to  improve,  beautify,  and 
adorn  nature's  work  for  this  valley  to  l^pcome  what  the  Indian  legend 
claimed  for  it  in  the  past,  "The  Paradise  of  America." 

UNION  COUNTY. 

The  most  northeastern  county  of  the  Territory  is  Union,  which  was 
created  in  1893.  It  is  123  miles  long  by  55  miles  wide  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  mostly  prairie  land,  but  in  the  northern  portion  is  a  branch  of  the 
Raton  Mountains.  The  land  is  chiefly  used  for  grazing  purposes,  but 
along  the  many  streams  considerable  farming  is  done,  the  soil  being 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  nearly  all  the  small  grains  and  vege- 
tables. 

ALTITUDE   AND  CLIMATE. 

The  altitude  is  about  5,000  feet,  which  is  an  excellent  average  for  all 
I)ersons  having  pulmonary  trouble  combined  with  a  weak  nervous 
system,  since  the  climate  in  this  county  is  equal  to  almost  any  portion 
of  the  Territory  for  all  pulmonary  affections.  The  air  is  dry  and  crisp, 
is  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in  winter  even  for  the 
chronic  invalid. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Clayton,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway  (formerly  known  as 
the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf),  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
county,  and  about  10  miles  west  of  the  Texas  line.  The  population  of 
this  town  is  between  700  and  1,000.  It  has  an  excellent  water  system 
and  electric  light  plant,  modern  court-house  costing  120,000,  and  fine 
public  school  building  costing  its  progressive  taxpayers  $10,000,  also 
a  modem  hotel,  costing  $20,Sx)  when  finally  completed.  The  school 
census  of  this  town  shows  350  children  of  school  age. 

Folsom  is  situated  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  county,  on  same 
line  of  railway,  is  the  second  railroad  town  of  importance  in  the  county, 
and  contains  nearly  as  many  people  as  Clayton.  Formerly  the  United 
States  land  office  was  located  here,  but  was  removed  to  Clayton.  Fol- 
som has  an  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet  and  nestles  near  the  mountains, 
surrounded  by  springs  whose  waters  contain  valuable  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  this  town  is  becoming  quite  a  health  resort  for  many  people 
from  Texas  and  other  States  who  come  here  during  the  summer  season. 
Folsom  has  a  fine  public  school  building,  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000 ; 
two  very  good  hotels,  and  many  stores  and  business  houses.  Folsom, 
like  Clayton,  has  a  lai^e  trade  from  the  surrounding  country,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  150  miles. 

Other  towns  having  post-offices,  but  off  of  the  lines  of  railroad,  are 
Veda,  Capulin,  Gallegos,  Baca,  Geneva,  Tequesquite,  Albert,  and 
many  others  of  minor  importance. 

CATTLE. 

Union  County  has  60,000  head  of  cattle  within  its  borders.     Many,  if 
-lot  the  large  majority,  are  well-graded  cattle  of  the  Hereford,  Jersey, 
horthom,  and  other  fine  breeds. 
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BHSBP. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  sheep  are  now  grazed  in  this  county, 
many  being  Merinos  and  other  well-known  and  valuable  breeds.  Scab 
is  unknown  among  the  sheep  •men  here,  and  but  few  of  these  animals 
are  lost  here  during  the  winter  storms.  The  price  of  wool,  sheep,  and 
cattle  having  rapidly  enhanced  within  a  year,  and  these  constituting 
the  principal  capital  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  the  wealth  of  the 
county  has  kept  the  same  pace. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  all  the  school  districts  of  the  county  the  terms  run  from  five  to 
nine  months,  and  every  child  within  the  confines  of  the  county  has 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  at  least  a  good  common  school  education. 

COAL. 

Good  coal  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  but  owing  to 
the  nearness  of  other  coal  mines  to  the  present  railroad  line  no  mines 
of  coal  have  been  developed,  except  such  as  the  near-by  settlers  may 
do  when  removing  coal  for  their  immediate  use. 

HOMESTEAD  LOCATIONS. 

About  two  hundred  homestead  filings  have  been  made  at  the  Clay- 
ton laud  office  during  the  past  year,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
within  this  county,  and  while  there  is  yet  much  valuable  Government 
land  here  the  indication  is  that  the  land  containing  living  water  will 
soon  become  individual  property. 

COST  OP  LFVING. 

Exceptional  inducements  are  offered  the  homeseeker  in  this  county. 
Should  he  wish  to  engage  in  ranching,  he  may  select  his  homesteid 
from  the  thousand  of  acres  of  Government  land  at  a  cost  of  $16  for  his 
160  acres.  He  will  find  the  expense  of  living  not  materially  different 
from  that  in  the  East.  Flour  costs  $2.80  per  hundred;  meats  and 
grains  are  cheaper  than  they  are  in  the  far  East,  and  groceries  at 
prices  charged  in  Denver  or  Kansas  City,  and  in  this  climate  of  sun- 
shine, after  a  few  years,  the  summer  heat  of  eastern  districts, 
unknown  in  the  arid  portions  of  the  West,  and  the  rigors  of  severe 
winters  of  the  Orient  will  hold  out  no  inducement  to  him  to  leave  the 
country  of  his  adoption. 

RAILROADS. 

Union  County  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf 
Railroad,  a  road  running  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a 
distance  of  780  miles,  which  enters  the  county  at  a  point  near  Folsom 
and  leaves  it  at  Texline,  Tex.  This  road,  which  was  built  in  1888, 
has  during  the  past  five  years  improved  greatly  its  roadbed  and 
rolling  stock  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  West. 
Its  passenger  service  is,  because  of  its  new  and  excellent  coaches  and 
fast-running  trains,  worthy  of  particular  mention,  and  the  traveler, 
leaving  New  Mexico  one  morning,  reaches  by  close  connections  the 
city  of  Denver  the  same  afternoon  and  Chicago  the  following  even- 
ing. The  road  has,  in  way  of  improvements  in  Union  County  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1898,  laid  10  miles  of  65-pound  steel  in  place  of 
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52-pound  rails ;  has  fenced  41  track  miles,  or  82  linear  miles;  has  bal- 
lasted 25  miles  of  roadbed  15  inclies  deep  with  cinders,  besides  build- 
ing sheep-dipping  plants  at  both  Folsom  and  Clayton  with  a  capacity 
of  10,000  sheep  daily. 

A  new  and  roomy  station  has  also  been  erected  at  Clayton,  equipped 
with  electric  lights.  This  road  is  a  most  patent  medium  in  moving 
New  Mexico  cattle  to  northern  ranges,  and  thousands  of  head  are 
driven  annually  from  the  Pecos  River  district,  in  southern  New  Mex- 
ico, to  Clayton  and  Folsom,  where  they  are  shipped  to  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Eastern  markets.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  no  less  than 
200,000  sheep  are  also  carried  by  the  Denver  and  Gulf  road  to  Colo- 
rado feeding  points. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Union  County  is  about  7,000,  almost  without 
an  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  county  has  there  been  an  appeal  for  assistance  because  of  pov- 
erty by  the  inhabitants,  nor  is  a  pauper  within  the  confines  of  Union 
County. 

Neat  residences,  well  kept,  impress  the  visitor  at  once  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Union  County  in  general. 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Valencia  County  is  one  of  the  largest  'and  oldest  counties  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico;  it  reaches  from  the  Arizona  line  on  the  west 
to  the  line  of  Guadalupe  County  on  the  east,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
5,621,760  acres.  Of  this  area  about  3,000,000  acres  make  good  pasture 
land,  1,000,000  acres  ai*e  irrigable  and  fit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  about  750,000  acres  are  good  timber  lands. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  25,000  acres  under  cultivation 
in  the  county,  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  is  cultivated  without 
irrigation. 

Tlie  population  of  Valencia  County  is  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
almost  without  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  the 
history  of  this  county  has  there  been  a  pauper  within  it,  and  for  law 
and  order  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  county  in  the  Territory,  there  not 
being  a  single  person  in  the  county  jail,  nor  has  there  been  any  for 
the  past  year. 

The  county  seat  is  Los  Lunas,  situated  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  21  miles  south  of  Albuquerque.  Belen  may  be 
mentioned  as  another  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  county,  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  it  having  all  modern  improvements,  including  a  fine 
roller  mill,  elegant  stores,  schoolhouses,  and  churches. 

Valencia  County  is  traversed  by  both  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  the  former  going 
down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  the  latter  traversing  the  westerr; 
I)ortion  of  the  county  into  Arizona. 

SCHOOLS. 

Valencia  County  compares  favorably  with  every  other  county  in  the 
Territory  as  to  its  school  facilities,  and  while  it  may  not  have  as  fine 
edifices  as  in  more  pretentious  counties,  the  average  len^^th  of  the  school 
term  is  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  there  is  hardly  a  school  district 
but  what  has  plenty  of  funds  at  its  command. 
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COAL  AND  MINERALS. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  several  sections  of  the  county,  both  east  and 
west,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county 
a  good  quality  of  onyx  has  been  discovered.  Large  deposits  of  coi>- 
per  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  section,  and  gold  and  silver  mines 
have  been  found  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  county 
while  in  the  Rio  Puerco  Valley  there  are  some  large  beds  of  gypsum 
and  a  superior  quality  of  building  stone  has  also  been  found. 

FARMING. 

The  largest  amount  of  farming  done  in  this  county  is  confined  to 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  river  flows  from  north  to  south 
through  the  center  of  the  county,  although  there  are  about  10,000  acres 
of  land  cultivated  in  the  eastern  and  western  portions.  The  soil  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  is  extremely  rich,  and  is  lining  made  better  year  by 
year  by  the  application  of  river  sediment  which  is  brought  onto  the  land 
by  means  of  irrigation. 

The  principal  products  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  alfalfa, 
beans,  and  a  large  variety  of  fruits.  Apples,  peaches,  and  grapes 
grow  to  perfection  in  the  lower  valley.  Grapes  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  not  only  have  we  the  justly  celebrated  Mission  grape, 
but  also  several  other  varieties,  as  the  Tokay,  Sultana,  Concord,  Mus- 
cat, Gro  Colmers,  etc.,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  various  eastern 
points. 

The  wheat  grown  near  Los  Lunas  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  over  all  competitors,  and  oats  that  were  grown  near 
Belen  took  the  second  prize,  Russia  taking  the  first. 

Alfalfa  crops  bring  good  returns,  and  when  properly  handled  pro- 
duce from  l|  to  2  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting,  and  generally  four 
cuttings  are  had  each  year,  and  ready  sale,  at  good  prices,  is  obtain- 
able for  all  that  can  be  produced. 

On  the  western  mesas  of  the  county  canaigre  root  is  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  as  the  demand  for  this  root  increases  from  year  to  year,  for 
tanning  purposes,  an  important  industry  will  be  developed  in  that 
line  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  planted  in  a  small  way  in  diflferent  partes  of 
the  county,  and  tests  of  them  have  given  satisfactory  results  as  to 
percentage  of  sugar,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  a  similar  product 
grown  in  California,  and  careful  estimates  of  which  give  indications 
of  a  yield  of  about  30  tons  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  a  sugar  factory 
can  be  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  large  portion  of 
the  farming  land  of  the  county  may  be  devoted  to  beet  raising. 

STOCK. 

In  this  county  there  are  about  400,000  head  of  sheep,  25,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  over  5,000  head  of  horses.  The  western  as  well  as  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  affords  splendid  pasture  for  stock  whose 
owners,  under  the  present  prosperous  conditions  of  the  sheep  and  cat- 
tle business,  are  growing  rapidly  rich. 
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THE  PRESS. 

Of  the  20  counties  in  New  Mexico,  newspapers  are  published  in  19. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  papers  are  published  number  32, 
of  which  18  are  county  seats.  Of  the  70  papers  published  in  New 
Mexico  5  are  daily,  68  weekly,  and  7  monthly. 

Politicallv  the  papers  are  divided  as  follows:  Republican,  36;  Demo- 
crat, 16;  I)emocratic-Populist,  5;  independent,  4;  religious,  local, 
etc.,  9. 

The  papers,  particularly  the  dailies,  have  large  circulation  and  are 
influential  in  their  respective  communities. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  newspaper  men,  which  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  for 
in  New  Mexico,  like  in  many  other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union, 
the  newspaper  business  is  not,  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  a 
lucrative  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  newspapers  printed  in  New  Mexico: 

Bernalillo  County: 
Albuquerque — 

Abogado  Cristiano  Neo  Mexican©  (Spanish  and  English) Methodist. 

Advertiser Democratic-Pop. 

Bandera  Americana  (Spanish) Republican. 

Citizen  (daily) Republican. 

Citizen  (weekly) Republican 

Journal-Democrat  (daily ) Republican. 

La  Hormiga  de  Cro  (Spanish ) Republican. 

Nuevo  Mundo  (Spanish ) Independent. 

New  Mexico  Minmg  Review  (monthly). 

The  American  ( weekly ) * Republican. 

University  Bulletin  (monthly) Educational. 

Bland— 

The  Herald  (weekly) Independent. 

Gallup— 

The  Gleaner  (weekly) Democratic. 

Chavee  County: 
RoBwell — 

The  Register  (weekly) Republican. 

The  Record  (weekly) Democratic. 

Colfax  County: 
Raton— 

The  Range  (weekly) Republican. 

The  Reporter  ( weeiklv) Democratic. 

The  Gazette  ( weekly) -• Dera(K*ratic. 

Springer — 

Tne  Stockman  ( weekly) Democratic. 

Elizabethtown — 

New  Mexico  Miner  (weekly) Republican. 

Donna  Ana  Coimty: 
Las  (Mices — 

Donna  Ana  County  Republican  (weekly) Republican. 

Rio  Grande  Republican  (weekly) Republican. 

El  Tiempo  (Spanish,  weekly) Republican. 

Independent-Democrat  ( weekly) Democratic. 

New  Mexican  Collegian Collegiate. 

Southwestern  Farm  and  Orchard Agricultural. 

El  Labrador  (Spanish,  weekly) Democratic. 

Eddy  County: 
Carlsbad — 

Argus  (weekly) - Republican. 

Current  (weekly) Democratic. 

Pecos  Valley  Stockman  (weekly) Democratic 
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Grant  County: 
Silver  City — 

Enterprise  (weekly) Repnblican. 

Independent  ( weekly ) Democratic. 

Lordeburg— 

Liberal  ( weekly) Republican . 

Deming — 

I lerald  ( weekly) Republican. 

Headlight  ( weekly) Democratic- Pop. 

Guadalupe  Coimty: 
Puerto  de  Luna — 

La  Voz  Pdblica  (Spanish  and  English,  weekly) Republican. 

I-,incoln  County: 
White  Oaks- 
Eagle  ( weekly) Democratic. 

Capitan — 

El  Capitan  Republican  (weekly) Republican. 

Miner  (weekly) Independent. 

Mora  County: 

Wagon  Mound — 

El  Sol  de  Mayo  (Spanish  and  English,  weekly) Republican. 

Mora — 

Anciano  (Spanish,  weekly) Protestant 

Otero  County: 
Alamogordo — 

Baptist  Monthly Religious. 

Alamogordo — 

The  News  ( weekly) Republican. 

Tularosa — 

Democrat  (weekly) Democratic. 

Alamogordo — 

Banner  (weekly) Democratic. 

Rio  Arriba  County: 
Chama — 

Tribune  (weekly) Republican. 

Angostura — 

LaLuz  (Spanish  and  English  weekly) Republican. 

San  Juan  County: 
Aztec — 

San  Juan  County  Index  (weekly) Independent 

Farmington — 

Farmington  Times  (weekly) Democratic 

San  Miguel  County: 

Las  Vegas  anrl  East  Las  Vegas — 

Optic  (daily ) Democratic-Pop. 

Optic  (weekly) Democratic-Pop. 


Voz  de  Pueblo  f  Spanish,  weekly ) Democratic-Pop. 

Independiente  ( Spanif^h,  weekly ) Republican. 

Las  Vegas  Republican  (daily) Republican. 

Revifita  (^atholica  ( weekly) Catholic, 

Normal  Uniyersity  ( mont hi y ) Educational. 

Santa  Fe  County: 
Santa  Fe— 

New  Mexican  f daily) Republican. 

New  Mexican  ( weelc ly ) Republican. 

El  Nueyo  Mexicano  (Spanish  wvekly) Republican. 

Capitol Republican . 

Boletin- Popular  (Spanish ) Democratic*. 

Sierra  County: 
Hillsboro — 

Adyocate  (weekly) Democratic 

Socorro  County: 
Socorro — 

Chieftain  ( weekly) Republican. 

El  Repuhlirano  iS])anish  and  En^Jish) Republican. 

San  Marcial: 

Bee  (weekly) Republican. 
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Taos  County: 
Taos— 

Cresset  (weekly) Republican. 

Red  River — 

Prospector  (weekly) Republican. 

Bulletin  (weekly) Republican. 

Union  County: 
Clayton — 

Enterprise  (Spanish  and  English) Republican. 

El  Fenix  (Spanish  weekly) Republican. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  our  Territory  are  filled  with  cultured,  com- 
panionable people,  ever  ready  to  enteitain  and  look  out  for  the  welfare 
of  the  stranger  within  their  gates.  The  hotels  are  equal  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  summer  resorts,  and  life  is  as  attractive  here  as  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  most  of  the  towns  throughout  New  Mexico  a  pictu- 
resque plaza  forms  the  center  of  the  town.  In  this  plaza  concerts  are 
given  regularly  by  the  local  bands  of  the  town,  wnich  are  enjoyed 
alike  by  the  resident  and  the  stranger. 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  Territorv  of  New  Mexico  is  not  more 
marked  than  is  its  moral  advancement.  The  various  fraternal  societies 
are  well  represented,  and  there  are  a  number  of  trade  and  labor  unions. 

The  various  church  organizations  are  in  charge  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured men  and  are  well  represented.  The  following  named  churches 
are  all  well  attended  throughout  the  Territory  in  every  countv  and 
city:  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Metnodist 
Episcopal  South,  Presbyterian.  Congregational,  Christian,  Baptist, 
Mormon,  African  Methodist,  Airican  Baptist,  and  others. 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  fraternal  societies  in  existence  here  are  as  follows:  Masonic 
Knights  Templar,Thirty-second  Degree  Scottish,Odd  Fellows,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
Elks,  Red  Men,  Mystic  Shriners,  Junior  Order  of  Mechanics,  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  orders,  and  others. 

We  also  have  a  large  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  posts  at  different  localities  in  the  Territory.  Their  annual 
reunions  are  always  looked  foiward  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  old 
soldier  residents  of  our  Territory. 

THE  VARIOUS  CHURCHES. 

Next  to  the  schools,  the  American  immigrant  inquires  concerning 
the  church  facilities.  These,  like  the  schools,  are  better  in  the  towns 
than  they  are  in  the  countiy,  but  this  is  also  the  case  very  largely  in 
the  States,  and  is  necessarily  so  in  all  new  sections.  All  the  leading 
denominations  are  represented  in  the  Territory,  the  towns  being 
graced  with  handsome  edifices,  where  attractive  sermons  are  delivered 
by  able  and  educated  ministers,  and  where  well-trained  choirs  add  the 
pleasing  enticement  of  music  to  the  gospel's  tender  entreaties. 
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The  Catholic  Church,  of  course,  first  occupied  the  field  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  first  Protestant  Church  to  enter  tne  Territory  was  the  Bap- 
tist. Rev.  Samuel  Gorman  of  that  Church  in  1850  was  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  the  Pueblos,  his  labors  being  centered  in 
Laguna.  The  Methodists  were  but  one  year  behind  their  Baj)tist 
brethren.  Following  close  upon  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians 
came  to  the  Territory  in  1851.  The  first  Episcopal  services  in  New 
Mexico  were  held  at  Santa  Fe  in  1863.  The  first  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Mexico  was  organized  in  1881  at  Albuquerque,  and 
several  other  churches  have  since  followed. 

There  are  many  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  New  Mexico,  but,  as  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  have  organized  congregations 
and  regular  worship  only  at  Albuquerque  and  L^  Vegas. 

The  colored  people  of  the  Territory  generally  belong  to  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  of  which  denomination  there  are  organized  churches 
at  AlbuQuerque,  Las  Vegas,  and  one  or  two  more  of  tne  larger  towns. 

The  Mormons  have  a  few  settlements  in  New  Mexico,  but  these  they 
have  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  they  are  pretty  generally  on  the 
northwestern  borders  of  the  Territory.  There  are  Freethinkers, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists  scattered  through  the  various  towns, 
but  none  of  these  faiths  have  any  organized  societies. 

GAME  AND  FISH   IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  eariy  days  New  Mexico  was  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and 
trapper.  The  earliest  explorers  of  this  Territory,  and  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Colorado,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  came 
here  in  the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  calling  of  fishing,  trapping,  and 
hunting.  The  old  trapper  was  a  peculiar  individual  and  many  are  the 
tales  wnich  are  yet  told  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  adventures 
and  experiences  of  Kit  Carson,  Bent,  Williams,  and  their  associates  in 
the  far  West.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trail  for  years  to  come  will  be  an  ever 
pleasant  theme  for  song  and  story  of  those  hardy  explorers  who  were 
the  precursors  of  the  civilization  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  coming 
of  the  railroad  and  the  ^eat  influx  of  settlers  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country  deprived  the  old  hunter  and  trapper  of  his  means 
of  sustenance  and  to-day  he  is  but  a  memoiy. 

In  the  early  days,  while  yet  the  hostile  Indians  roamed  the  Great 
Plains,  game  of  every  kind  was  plenty.  The  buffalo,  the  deer,  elk, 
bear,  mountain  lion,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  wild  animals,  were 
here  on  every  hand.  To-day  the  buffalo,  like  the  old  plainsman  and 
hunter  of  the  past,  is  only  a  tradition. 

In  the  mountains,  however,  there  are  yet  remaining  deer,  bear, 
mountain  lion,  and  elk;  turkey  and  grouse,  beaver  and  bi^-horn  sheep 
and  mountain  goats,  as  well  as  all  the  other  smaller  varieties  of  game 
which  attract  tne  sportsman  and  the  hunter.  All  of  this  class  of  game 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  from  Colorado  on  the  north  to  the 
great  spurs  and  ranges  extending  to  and  covering  the  extreme  south- 
ern portion  of  New  Mexico  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  highest  mesas  and  near  the  peaks  of  our  greatest  mountains 
are  found  the  sheep,  goat,  and  elk.  in  every  mountain  range  of  con- 
sequence in  the  Territory  may  be  found  the  black,  cinnamon,  and  sil- 
ver-tip bear,  the  latter  a  small  variety  of  the  grizzly,  but  entertaining 
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enough  upon  occasion  to  satisfy  the  true  sportman's  heart  to  a  nicety. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  deer  are  comparatively  in  plenty  in  this 
Territory.     The  dajr  was  when  great  hercw  of  antelope  roamed  the 

Slains  and  valleys  lying  to  the  east  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  in 
[ew  Mexico,  but  to-day  they  are  scarce,  comparatively  few  remain- 
ing. Those  which  may  be  found  are  located  in  eastern  Valencia,  Ber- 
njuillo,  and  Guadaloupe  counties,  while  some  have  been  seen  as  far 
north  as  Union  Ck)unty  and  as  far  south  as  Lincoln,  Chaves,  Eddy, 
Otero,  Dona  Ana,  Grant,  and  Sierra  counties. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  can  be  found  quail,  pheasants,  Mon- 
golian or  Chinese  pheasants,  prairie  chickens,  and  during  the  seasons 
geese,  brant,  ducks,  plover,  curlews,  and  snipe. 

In  every  stream  of  consequence  in  New  Mexico  is  found  the  Rocky 
Mountain  trout.  A  gamer  fish  never  rose  to  a  fly.  The  principal 
streams  where  this  delicious  fish  may  be  caught  are  the  Pecos,  Chama, 
Brazos,  Navajo,  Rio  Pueblo,  Santa  Clara,  San  Antonio,  Jemez,  Los 
Pinos,  Bonito,  Mora,  Sapello,  Manuelitas,  Grallinas,  and  Ponil,  mostly 
in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  also  in  all 
the  mountain  streams  in  western  Socorro  and  Sierra  counties  in  the 
south.  In  some  of  the  streams  of  Lincoln  and  Chaves  counties  are 
found  great  quantities  of  black  bass,  of  a  kind,  however,  not  so  gamy 
as  his  brother  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  North. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  yet  remaining  in  the  United  States 
propter  no  place  where  game  is  more  abundant  or  true  sport  more 
obtainable  tnan  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Temtoiy,  wisely  anticipating  the  results  caused  by  the  inroads 
which  are  constantly  being  made  upon  the  game  everywhere  through- 
out the  Union,  have  passed  very  stringent  laws  relative  to  the  slaugh- 
ter and  selling  of  game.  The  legislature  of  1807  passed  a  very 
comprehensive  law,  by  the  terms  oi  which  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  or 
wound,  insnare  or  trap  any  elk,  deer,  antelope,  fawn,  mountain  sheep, 
ibex,  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  or  beaver  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico,  except  that  antelope  and  deer  with  horns  may  be  shot  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  of  each  year  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  during  October,  November,  and  December  in 
the  southern  counties.  It  is  likewise  unlawful  to  kill,  wound,  or 
insnare  any  quail,  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  pheasant,  partridge,  or  wild 
turkey,  except  that  such  birds  may  be  shot  with  a  gun  only  during  the 
months  of  September  to  February.  The  open  season  for  fishing  begins 
with  June  and  ends  with  October  of  each  year.  The  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  acts  of  1897  are  very  severe  and  comparatively  easy 
of  enforcement,  the  burden  of  proof  being  upon  the  person  charged 
with  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  no  event  can  any  game 
be  exposed  for  sale  wnich  has  been  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  burden  of  proving  that  any  game  or  fish  has  been  killed 
outside  of  New  Mexico,  when  exposed  by  butehers  and  dealers  in  the 
markets  for  sale,  is  upon  the  dealers  and  butchers;  a  very  wise  provi- 
sion, as  experience  in  prosecutions  has  demonstrated.  A  system  of 
e  wardens  is  estabbshed  by  the  act;  the  wardens  are  appointed  by 


the  governor,  and  they  are  clothed  with  the  authority  of  maKing  arrests, 
the  same  as  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties.  The  wardens  hold 
their  oflSces  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  the  executive  is  not 
restricted  as  to  the  number  which  ne  may  appoint.  Under  this  law 
the  game  of  New  Mexico  is  being  thoroughly  protected,  not  only  for 
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the  benefit  of  our  own  citizens,  but  for  any  and  all  true  sportsmen  who 
may  see  fit  to  come  here  for  a  month's  enjoyment  of  the  hunting  and 
fishing  which  is  to  be  had  in  our  mountains,  mesas,  plains,  and  streams. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  of  true  sportsmen's  instinct 
to  a  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  kings,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  hand  of  welcome  is  alwa3'^s  extended  to  those  who 
come  for  the  enjoyment  and  not  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  sportsmen  visiting  New  Mexico  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
accommodations,  as  proper  conveyances  can  be  secured  at  any  point 
on  the  railroad  by  giving  short  notic-e,  while  at  any  of  the  principal 
towns  he  will  find  Every  stables  well  supplied  with  teams  and  moun- 
tain wagons  especially  kept  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  and  fishing 
parties,  and  wno  can  furnish  reliable  drivers  who  are  familiar  with 
every  desirable  locality  in  their  section  of  the  Territory  and  whose 
charges  are  very  reasonable. 

RESOURCES. 

The  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  boundless,  and  the  possibilities  of 
development  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  numerous  directions 
are  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
On  account  of  the  varied  elevation  almost  ever^^thing  that  flourishes 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  fruits  that  belong  to  the  Tropics, 

frow  to  perfection  in  New  Mexico.  As  a  stock  country  it  is  excelled 
y  none,  in  addition  to  which  large,  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver, 
coal,  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  marble,  building  stone,  and  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  precious  stones  are  found,  New  Mexico  being  tne  prin 
cipal  source  of  supplv  of  the  world  for  turquoise,  which  is  of  the  finest 
quality  and  color.  What  we  need  to  develop  the  mines,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural,  stock  growing,  and  other  capabilities  of  our  Territory,  is 
capital,  and  large  fortunes  are  in  store  for  those  who  have  the  money 
and  industry  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  New  Mexico. 
New  Mexico  needs  more  people;  people  who  can  invest  in  her  mines 
and  other  industries,  which,  if  developed,  would  make  our  Territory 
one  of  the  richest  on  the  globe,  and  wnen  the  world  at  large  becomes 
convinced  of  this,  New  Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity 
never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  ranges  for  sheep  and  cattle  were  never  in  better  shape,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  herds  ana  flocks 
have  increased  in  size  and  value  very  materially  since  the  opening  of 
the  year,  and  with  plenty  of  grass  assured  the  sales  of  sneep  and 
cattle  this  fall  will  bring  large  sums  of  ready  money  into  the  Territory. 
Every  prediction  made  for  prosperity  early  in  the  year  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  fulfilled,  and  New  Mexico  will  exceed  almost  all  former 
3  early  records  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  produce,  sheep, 
and  cuttle  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work. 

UNDEVELOrED  RESOURCES. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  capital  and 
skilled  labor,  having  undeveloped  resources  almost  without  limit. 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  are  yet  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  development  and  proper  storage  of  water.  Communication  by 
enlarged  and  cheaper  railroad  facilities  between  the  various  portions 
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of  the  Territory  is  earnestly  hoped  for,  that  an  interchange  of  home 
products  between  the  mining  and  agricultural  sections  may  be  car- 
ried on. 

A  large  extent  of  New  Mexico's  rich  mineml  lands  yet  remains  to  be 
explored  and  developed.  Her  grazing  lands  have  not  been  fully  used, 
owing  to  the  failure  to  develop  artesian  water  (of  which  the  finest  in 
the  world  is  found  here)  and  erect  surface  windmills,  the  opportunities 
and  conditions  for  which  are  excellent. 

The  opportunities  of  industrial  life  offer  varied  and  profitable  induce- 
ments to  capital  and  labor,  and  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  grazing 
wealth  should  receive  from  outside  investors  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Factories  might  also  be  started  with  profit.  In  this  Territory  there 
are  many  plante  and  grasses  of  indigenous  growth  that  could  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  bagging,  rope,  etc.  Some  of  the  hard 
woods  growing  in  this  Territory,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  when 
dry  take  a  beautiful  polish,  which  produces  a  veneering  of  excellent 
quality.  Eastern  manufacturers  could  be  supplied  with  this  article 
who  now  obtain  their  product  from  other  countries. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Governor  of  Territory  of  Ni.w  Mexico. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  12,  1900. 
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